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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the supplementary articles by . 
Hans J. Morgenthau and-Leo F. Schnore, are the addresses made at the annual 


meeting of the Academy held in Philadelphia on April 10 and 11, 1970. 


- The audiences at the 1970 sessions were among the largest in the history of 
the Academy. Fifty countries sent official delegations, as did 16 cities, states, 


^ . and agencies of the United States federal government. . Also, .178 delegations 


represented universities and colleges, and 126 delegations were sent by civic, scien- 
tific, and commercial organizations. There were many members of the Academy ' 


‘present who did not represent organizations, so that nearly 970 persons attended 


different sessions, with an average audience of 650 persons per session. 

Delegates and members at each of the sessions except the luncheon meeting 
questioned the speakers freely at the conclusion of their remarks. The remarks 
and questions and the answers made by the speakers are printed in this volume. 

The next meeting of the Academy will be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel _ 
in Philadelphia, Friday and Saturday, April 2 and 3, 1971. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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FOREWORD 


O Lord above, send us a dove 

With wings of sharp-edged steel 

To cut the throats of those Hanoi blokes 
If they will make no deal. ` 


— Paraphrase of an Australian beer ad (1968) 


No subject could be more timely for readers of THE Annats in November 1970 
than “How Wars End." ‘The problems of war termination are discussed by the 
contributors to this volume in terms which will be useful long after the war in 
Vietnam has ceased. Nearly every article, however, reflects something of the 
anguish of Americans locked in a war that seems to them both interminable and 
unwinnable. Several provide suggestive historical analogies; for example, the 
United States experience in Vietnam is not in every respect new, as Bryce Wood's 
treatment of the American military intervention in Nicaragua makes clear. 

The all but unanimous call for some kind of end to the war does not conceal 
deep differences as to what- kind of end should be sought and.how high a price 
should be paid for it. “A dove with wings of . . ..steel" is a contradiction in 
terms, but só in a sense is any policy in pursuit of two potentially incompatible 
goals. An end to the fighting is one goal, but the United States would never 
have become involved in the Vietnam war if there were not other goals. Only 


-those who can point the way to peace without victory, yet peace with at least 


some of the hoped-for fruits of victory, can claim they have “solved” the 
problems of war termination. 

The contributors to this symposium make no: such claims. Neither does any 
of them attempt to prescribe how sharp and how strong should be the steel wings 
of the dove of war termination. 

Large-scale limited war is only one of two kinds of. war for which “termination,” 
as contrasted with “victory” or “peace settlement," is a problem of absorbing 
interest. The vastly complex task of limiting and aborting a thermonuclear ex- 
change once a central war has started is the subject of the two concluding articles. 
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N important aspect of this topic 
should be clarified at the outset. 
"Generally, a question of troop with- 
drawal does not necessarily indicate a 
parallel judgment about policy regard- 
ing United States security obligations or 
the importance of the area in question 
. to American interests. - The United 
States has a mutual defense agreement 
„with the Republic of Korea, committing 
it to come to Seoul’s defense in case of 
"aggression. Presumably, one could: ad- 
here to this agreement even after with- 


drawing troops from Korean soil In.. 


‘fact, it can be argued that such a with- 
drawal might enhance. the long-term 
stability of the alliance and make it 
more durable. That is, if the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces is not followed by 
a threat to South Korean security, a 
` long-term commitment might appear 
more tolerable to the American public. . 
Unfortunately, this type 'of policy 
option does not apply in the case of 


South Vietnam. Here, the survival of. 


the state and -the American military 
presence are tightly bound together. 
Thus, to argue for a withdrawal in Viet- 
nam in the immediate future is to accept 
Hanoi’s control over South Vietnam. 
Further, advocates of withdrawal could 
develop their arguments from quite dif- 
ferent premises. One viewpoint, simply 
‘expressed, is that the area is not im- 
' portant to-American security -or vital 
3nterests.and that the United States had 
‘no business becoming engaged in the 
first place.. A quite different position 
"would assert that the United States had 
„ån interest in ‘this instance—either in 


_ thë - geographic-strategic sense or be-. 


cause Communist aggression "was in- 
volved—but would acknowledge that it 
. could not effectively carry out what was 


a reasonable policy. This could be the: 


.fesult of poor choice and execution of 
tactics, or because Washington so seri- 
. ously underestimated the task that it 


“never allocated tbe means necessary to 


do the job. A crucial point from both 
perspectives is that the Américan public 
today cannot be convinced of the value 


of. continuing the war—given the’ costs `` 


involved, the doubtful nature of the out- 
come, and the pressing needs that have 


manifested themselves. on the domestic 


front. 

The Vietnam issue, e, however, i is an ex- 
tremely complicated one, burdened as it 
it with the confusing record ‘of our ex- - 
perience, deep emotional feelings, and 
the firm and often immovable views held 
by various.protagonists. The pros and : 
cons of military withdrawal often are not 
addressed to.each other; or, if they 
are, it is often to avow the accuracy of 
one side and the fallacy of the oppo- 
nent’s judgment.: The listing that fol- ` 
lows reflects an endeavor to put forward 
the most persuasive arene on each 


. side. 


Sours. VIETNAM 


. In addition to an appraisal of general 
considerations, the current context of the 
withdrawal issue—the effort at Vietnam- 
ization—requires further detailed analy- 
sis. It is an effort to pursue the John- 
son Administration's basic objectives 
while modifying significantly its actual 
policy in Vietnam. As such, and much 
like the Guam Doctrine, Vietnamization. 
reflects the President's effort to preserve 


‘the main features of American foreign ` 


policy as it has been conducted since 
1947, and which the massive interven- 
tion in Vietnam has placed in jeopardy. 
Hence, the Nixon Administration wishes . 
to. diminish the degree of United States: 
involvement in Vietnam so as to preserve . 
public backing at home for both the 
principle and the’ credibility of Amer- 
ica’s existing commitments abroad. This 
task is made more complex, .I believe, ` 
by. the Administration’s estimate that a 


` loss in Vietnam would be as destabilizing 


as was the level of involvement inherited 


.in 1969. 
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The Case for Staying in Vietnam 
1. The argument against military 


withdrawal rests on the assumption that: 


.South Vietnam would fall almost im- 
mediately, and that this would be a 
major setback for U.S. interests, not only 
in Southeast Asia but elsewhere in the 
world as well. Such a-turn of events 
would validate what the U.S. has re- 
peatedly identified as an act of aggres- 
sion, and bring about the disappearance 
of a political entity which has been. rec- 
ognized by more tkan fifty states. 
While the Geneva Accord of 1954 put 
this partitioned land ir. a doubtful light, 
it has operated as a scvereign state and 
has been so treated by many of its 
neighbors. Furthermore, what would this 
reasoning signify for other partitioned 
lands or states of dubious pedigree? 
The similar situation in Korea, the 
wartime partition of Germany, and, to 
move further afield, the pre-partition 
lands of Palestine and even India, 
could all be considered fair game by 
groups committed to militant reunifica- 
tion. If the wobbly nation-state system 
is to maintain any underpinning, it must 


at the very least operate so that its, 


members do not disappear. 

2. A related argument holds that an 
American departure at this stage would 
seriously reduce the value of other U.S. 
commitments. Although at times 
stressed with excessive frequency by 
officials in Washington, any state allied 
with the United States could plausibly 
harbor grave doubts about the value of 
an American commitment in a moment 
of great crisis. The Russians would 
treat a major failure in Vietnam as evi- 
dence of American unreliability in our 
dealings with powers aligned with us in 
Europe, as well as Asia. The Indians 
and Japànese would be less likely to 
credit American statements regarding 
` their security—India in relation to pro- 
tection against threats by a nuclear 


` power, and Japan in appraising the value - 


of a durable American alliance. The 
Vietnam issue might not impel these two 
states to develop their own nuclear 
weapons, but it would make a contribu- 
tion to this end. 

3. This points to a third major issue, 
the considerable increase in the prestige 
of Communist China that a victory for 
Hanoi would signify. There is irony 
here, because the war has been fought by 
an independent North Vietnam deter- 
mined to follow its own course for its 
own national purposes. If anything, 
Hanoi has been astute in harnessing the 
support of both Peking and Moscow to 


. its own policies with a minimum of out- 


side interference: Yet the basic argu- 
ment is still valid, for all the states of 
Asia would attribute a Communist vic- 
tory in Vietnam to a U.S. decision not 
to smash North Vietnam for fear of 
bringing on a major war. with Com- 
munist China. In view of the history of 
U.S. escalation policy, it would be very 
difficlt, in the last analysis, to rebut 
this argument. 


~ An additional complication at this 


time would be the obstacle such an out- 
come would pose for fruitful U.S.-Chi- 
nese negótiations, which seem to have 
been gathering steam at Warsaw since 
the beginning of 1970. In the flush of 
such a victory, it is hard to see how 
Peking could put itself in a position to 
engage in the compromises that serious 
negotiations require. It would also be 


'very difficult for the United States to 


make important conciliatory gestures 
elsewhere, following a collapse of Viet- 
nam, without appearing to signal a gen- 
eral abandonment.of security positions 
in Asia. 

. There is the further immediate 
danger to Laos and Cambodia of a 
Communist triumph in Vietnam. Hanoi 
has long considered all of Indo-China to 
be its.rightful heritage. It has re- 
frained from taking all of Laos in order 
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to preserve the framework of the 1962 
Geneva arrangement as a basis for 
changing the political:order without too 
much friction when the opportune. mo- 
ment arose. It would have little need to 
restrain itself or to worry about extend- 


ing its forces on two fronts should it . 


capture the South. The new situation in 
Cambodia’ has added problems for the 
Communists in their Vietnam war effort, 
;"but it has done little to change matters 
` in Cambodia itself. A small local Com- 


.  munist insurgency with modest poten- 


tial can be used as the basis of a major 
thrust by Hanoi against a regime, once 
the Vietnam situation is satisfactorily 
resolved. Thus, the absence of Siha- 
nouk may make the contest for Vietnam 
. more difficult but it would probably 
` make the contest for Cambodia a little 


easier for the Communists, once they: 


had Vietnam in hand: 
5. There is, finaily, the ‘argument 
‘that victory. in Vietnam would validate 


the Maoist concept of national wars of. 


' liberation. Again, there is an irony in- 
volved since, at least.in its current mani- 
festation, this is a.war.by the, Northern 
Bovernment against the Southern regime 
and.therefore a conventional struggle— 

` carried out by irregular means and dis- 
guised as a guerrilla war. Yet the net 

, effect of appearances would be to vali- 

' .date protracted guerrilla war and to in- 

^, Spire radical Communist efforts else: 
:, where, f ; 


The Case jor Military Withdrawal 


1. The argument for relatively rapid 
‘withdrawal, without allowing concern 
over consequences in South Vietnam to 
cause delays, hinges on ‘several judg- 
` ments. A most important estimate is 
that the menace of communism to our- 
selves in particular, and to the other 
major states in the world as well, is no 
longer so severe as it once had been. 
This stems from two major factors: 


first, the end of the monolithic Sino- 


Soviet power bloc; and second, the re-. 


„duction in importance in the nuclear age 


of old-fashioned security analysis, which 


‘rested primarily on geographic and stra- 


tegic considerations of territorial con- 
trol. In brief, the Sino-Soviet split has 
turned Communist ideology from a for- 
midable-weapon into a tiresome exercise > 
in propaganda, as the two- powers 
harangue each other; the power both tlie 
Soviet Union and China can allocate to 


‘other targets is considerably reduced by 


their need to direct much of their mili- 
tary strength against each other; and 
China, even with nuclear arms, now has: 
such a long and vulnerable frontier that 
it will hardly be likely to present a sys- 
tematic threat to its other neighbors.in 


‘Asia, 


2. There is the additional argument 
that, however one interprets the general 
threat posed by. the major Communist , 
powers, the area of Southeast Asia is 
simply not important enough to warrant . 


the effort that a continued combat pres- 


ence in Vietnam signifies. Among those 
distant regions of the world still pos- 
sessing strategic significance. to U.S.’ se- 
curity, Western Europe would come first, 


. followed by the off-shore Asian lands of ` 


Japan and Australia. It may be possi- 
ble to argue that other-regions outside 
the New World are also important to 
U.S. security, but Southeast Asia, with , 
its limited resources, weak political sys- 
tenis, and fragmented social , orders 
hardly. qualifies as a likely candidate. 
Even an extension of Chinese power 
into this area would not. do much to 
shift the balance of forces on a world 
scale, whatever its effect on the security 


.of India and Japan and on the Sino- 


Soviet rivalry. 

. $. Furthermore, a strong and inde- 
pendent North Vietnam in control of all 
Vietnam, or even all Indo-China, would 
provide a reasonable buffer against such 
an expansion of Chinese power. It is 
clear from the war that Hanoi has the 
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characteristics of independence: politi- 
cal and administrative’ cohesion, and 
great skill in protecting its own rights. 


While it might, in the interests of help- 


. ing to foster Communist expansion else- 
where, support insurgencies in Thailand 
and other areas, it might be just as 
likely to come to terms with its non- 


Communist neighbors in order to blunt: 


China's hegemonial aspirations. The 
Soviet Union would certainly encourage 
and support all efforts by Hanoi to re- 
tain its independence of China. 

4. A case can further be made that 
Hanoi’s actions do not truly comprise an 
instance of aggression. Rather, North 
Vietnam from the outset considered the 
1954 arrangement as a temporary, face- 
saving device for its French enemy to 
end a seven years’ war and to effect a 
withdrawal gracefully. Hanoi fully ex- 
pected to gain full control over the 
country within a few years and viewed 
the arrangement for a popular vote in 
1956 as prooi of this understanding. It 
was only in 1957, once the prospects of 
peaceful unification were proven illusory, 
that the North Vietnamese began their 
concerted effort to take the South by 
force, M 
5. Finally, it has been argued that, 
to a certain extent, the people in under- 
developed countries either do not care 


about the svstem of government under 


which they live or find the Communist 
system as acceptable as any other. 
According to this position, the fear that 
Communist rule will be extended widely 
in the underdeveloped world should not 
cause grave concern to the United 
States: This does rot pose a direct se- 
curity threat; as would be the case if a 
similar pattern occurred in the developed 
states. Moreover, the movement is 
bound to get bogged down in the under- 
developed world itself, due to Commu- 
nist failures and the resistance that 
takeovers in some lands will generate in 
others. Finally, in certain instances, 


Communist ‘rule has enabled states to 
tackle severe problems of development 
with which they had previously been un- 
able to cope. _ : 


The Process of Vietnamization 


Ultimately, a discussion of the pros 
and cons of military withdrawal must 
consider these arguments in the more 
specific context of the administration's 
effort to Vietnamize the war gradually 
over a period of years. The adminis- 
traticn, hopes to achieve the following: 
(1) stretch out the withdrawal so that 
there is sufficient time in which to train 
adequately the Army of South Vietnam; 
(2) deter the North Vietnamese from 
launching large-scale attacks and in- 
flicting heavy casualties on U.S. forces 
during this time, by threatening retalia- 
tion and perhaps an adverse change in 
the troop withdrawal process; (3) bring 
the North Vietnamese to adopt a more 
reasonable position at the bargaining 
table by demonstrating through the 
process of Vietnamization that time was 
not on their side. l 

In discussing the pros and cons of 
Vietnamization, I shall assume (1) that 
the rate of withdrawal will be such as to 
leave, eighteen to twenty-four months 
from now, about half the present force 
in Vietnam; and (2) the force remain- 
ing will.be composed of supply and 
maintenance elements, air-fire support, 


‘and ground forces sufficient to protect 


these two elements. 


The Case for- Gradual Vietnamization 


1. A gradual drawing-down of the 
U.S. military presence makes sense, both 
in terms of the military situation and the 
domestic (American) political scene. A 
reduction of casualties from year to year 
is almost a certainty, both because the 
Urited States will be engaged less in- 
tensely in combat and because North 
Vietnam lacks the capacity to inflict 
sustained heavy casualties without suf- 
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fering the very high losses it experienced 
in recent years and now shows every 
evidence of doing its utmost to avoid: 
On the home front, deéscalation and the 


removal of the prospect of a wider war . 


that would extend to China have done 
much to reduce the tensions from their 
earlier peak levels. . The continued 
withdrawal of the American force, the 
lowering of ‘casualties, and reduced bud- 
getary allocations. for the war. will be 
periodically demonstrable and will there- 
fore reinforce this trend. 

2. During this time, the ses 
American force will enable South Viet- 
nam to hold on against North Vietna- 
mese pressure, while making it clear that 
Saigon must assume the ultimate respon- 
sibility of warding off the invader. This 


policy enables the United States to dem-. 


onstrate: that it will not abandon its 
allies, but at the same time requires 
.them—aíter a more than ample pre- 
paratory interval—to pull their own 
weight.. If the worst should happen, 
this approach would minimize recrimi- 
nations at home and demonstrate to 
allies abroad that the United States was 
'still committed to do all it reasonably 
'could to help a target state defend it- 
self.- 

3. The United States hopes during 
this period of transition that South Viet- 
nam will develop strong political and 
administrative systems. As the develop- 


ing bureaucracy settles in for the long 


. pull, with -some assurance of a stable 
environment for a few years and with 


increasing responsiblities, there is a rea- 


sonable prospect that the regime will 


develop an effective modern adminis- 


tration. On the political side, the con- 
tinued existence of a constitution, the 
greater experience of the legislature, and 
the growing use of the election process— 
for local officials this year and for presi- 
dent next year—should help strengthen 
the political order. Finally, though this 


is difficult to measure, most observers. 


.eighteen months. 
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agree that the standard of living is ris- 
ing and that the populace as a whole is 
less anxious than ever to come under 
Communist control. With any success in 
the struggle against inflation, which ad- 
mittedly is already bringing political 
‘tensions in its wake, this trend may gain 
considerable momentum by 1971. 

4. The pacification program, despite 
exaggerated claims in its behalf, has en- 
joyed considerable success over the last ` 
A good part of the . 
countryside has been cleared of Com- 
munist control, with a significànt weak- 


‘ening of the Viet Cong infrastructure. 


This has meant a measurable decrease in 
the capacity of the Communist guerrillas 
to conscript men, collect taxes, and bring 
in rice. Various paramilitary organiza- 
tions have received extensive training . 
and arms, so that they are more capable 
of protecting themselves against Com- ' 
munist guerrilla forces than ever before. 
In the meantime, the Army of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam has improved in its 
effort to approach a level of competence 
equal to that of the enemy mainforce. 

5. Finally, in a continued stalemate 
in the South, the United States position 
will become increasingly unobtrusive. 
As the United States moves out of the . 
limelight, this will place North Vietnam _ 
more conspicuously in the position of 
the outside.element responsible for pro- 
longing the war. Vietnamization would 
not have to bring about a military vic- 
tory, since a continued stalemate would 
now favor’ the South, whereas it had 
benefited the North before the troop 
withdrawals started. 


The Case Against Gradual 
Vietnamization 


Ga 


- In the military sense, Vietnamiza- 


in ultimately rests on bringing ARVN 
‘up to an adequate level of combat so ` 


that it can confront the- North Vietna- 
mese Army on an equal basis, This is 
not likely to happen, given the deep 
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failing in the country's political and so- . 
cial organization, its admitted lack of ` 


national discipline, the élitist.nature of 
the army’s leadership, its corruption, and 
its involvement in politics. That is, one 
cannot divorce the inadequacies that 
admittedly exist elsewhere in the body 
politic from the army itself; the armed 
forces, in refiecting such weaknesses, 
will not be a match for the North Viet- 
namese over the next few years. 

2. This leads to the argument that 
the government cannot be improved 
sufficiently as an administrative entity in 


the near future. This means a continu- 


ation of the sorry record of ineffective 
efforts against inflation, persistent cor- 
ruption, inadequate economic develop- 
ment plans, poorly executed pacification 
programs, and a general inability to con- 
solidate control over the newly-won 
countryside. Thus, the next few years 
will witness not an improvement in the 
regime's capacity to govern, but a mark- 
ing of time in which American efforts at 
best simply sustain the stalemate with- 
out improving Saigon's overall long-term 
prospects. 

3. Nor is the government likely to 
become more effective either as a demo- 
cratic entity or as a symbol around 
which—genuine- national sentiment can 
rally. The regime gives every indica- 
tion of becoming more repressive and, if 
it acts to perpetuate itself in power 
illegally during the 1971 election, it will 
destroy what little value it derived from 
the establishment of the weak constitu- 
tional system. The Saigon governmént 
has still not demonstrated an ability to 
link itself to the countryside in a po- 
litically meaningful way. It has not 
developed a party: or equivalent mass 
: political organization to establish an 
effective interaction with the populace. 
Opposition parties, partly due to their 
own ineptitude, have remained frag- 
mented; and the regime’s hostility to 
many of its critics has induced them to 


remain outside the realm of participa- 
tory politics. Nor does there seem to be 


. an attractive political system at the local 


level through which officials on the scene | 
can be truly responsive to the popular 
will. Therefore, Vietnam at hest is 
characterized by a fragile and shallow 
political order that does not provide the 
basis for stability or for an effective, self- 
motivated war effort in the future. 

4. If the above political and mili- 
tary projections are correct, the reduced 
American military force remaining in 
Vietnam will eventually find itself in a 
highly vulnerable strategic position. 
The North Vietnamese can wait until 
withdrawals bring U.S. troop strength 
down to their designated levels, and then 
intensify their military campaign, tar- 
geting primarily South Vietnamese units. 
If the U.S. forces do not become fully 
engaged, they would be guilty of stand- 
ing by’ while their ally suffered igno- 
minious defeat. If they continue to help 
ARVN as much as possible under ex- 
tremely adverse conditions, they would 
take heavy casualties and run the real 
risk of being unable to avert setbacks. 
At some point, if the military situation 
deteriorated sufficiently, the residual 
American forces might have to pull out 


, under duress. 


.5. North Vietnam in general would 


. enjoy greater freedom of action with the 


passage of time. As the American 
ground force diminishes in size, it loses 
much of its combat-offensive capability. 
Not only would this deterrent be elimi- 
nated, but the Communists would con- 
clude that there was little risk that the 
United States would reverse itself and 
again intensify the war effort—Ameri- 
can policy since March 1968 has pointed 
so heavily in the other direction (i.e., to 
diminished combat effort and presence in 
the country). Having waited out the 
troop withdrawal, and then picking its 
targets with care, Hanoi would feel justi- 
fied in its estimate that the United 
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States would not respond by reintroduc- 


ing ground forces or resuming the bomb- = 


ing of the North. This would be espe- 
. cially true as the 1972 U.S. elections 
l approached. . : 
^ Concluding Observations 

' The above discussions validate once 


: again the conclusion that basic: point of. 


view, values, and unprovable expecta- 


E tions determine the policy orientation of 


_ protagonists in the Vietnam debate, here 

directed to.the issue of Vietnamization 
and the more: general question of troop 
withdrawal. Frequently, one side or the 
. other may have a more persuasive argu- 
: ment on a particular aspect of the prob- 


` lem, but the overall balance remains a - 


function of an analyst's basic premise. 
These premises center on one's interpre- 
tation of the current pattern of world 
'politics—the significance of the Com- 
muünist split, its impact on Soviet and 
Chinese policy, the importance and vul- 


"4 merability of the underdeveloped world; 


and the like. They are also concerned 


^. with the importance attached to South- 


east Asia in the coritext of China's power 
.position in East Asia as a whole. Fi- 


.. nally, there remain the great uncertain - 
- factors regarding the degree to which 


South Vietnam can pull itself together 
. ‘as a political entity and make a credi- 
table showing on the field of battle with 
minimal American support. 

- Objectivity requires us to see that 
strengths and weaknesses characterize 
both sides of the argument wherever the 


issue is joined. For example, it is true : 


on the one hand that the Communist 
monolith is gone and that North Viet- 
nam is truly an independent state; yet it 
is also evident that Communist states 
have rallied to North Vietnam's support 
when there was no clear national interest 
other than ideology to dictate such be- 
havior. ) 
this -about the general nature of the 
"Communist threat? 


` National ‘Liberation Front’s 


What are we to conclude from. 


To take another example, Southeast 
Asia is of limited significance but.it is 
also an area in which the Chinese are 
intent upon' expanding Communist rule, 
though not necessarily their own con- 
trol. Of what importance is it that all 
or part of the region be kept free of 
Communist rule; what. would such a 


change imply for the overall balance of ` 


power in Asia? 

On the other hand, though it can' be 
argued that prospects for national wars 
of liberation would improve with a Com- 
munist victory in Vietnam, other in- 
digenous Communist parties have dem- 
onstrated serious limitations in their 
capacity .to sustain such insurgencies. 


The failure of the Thai and the more ` 


experienced Burmese Communists to 
make much headway in recent years 
ilustrates this point. Although Hanoi 
might be.able to add its weight to the 
pressure on Thailand following a victory 
in Vietnam, the weakness of the Thai 
Communist Party thus hardly points to 
a rapid change in its effectiveness. — — 
In Vietnam itself, the GVN has not 
developed the civilian side of the state 
but, on the other hand; the VC has been 
an equal if not greater failure. The 
(NLF) 
following in the countryside diminished 


_as the war progressed, and the Alliance’ 
never did rally an urban following, If 


the country has not moved very far 


toward democracy, neither has the pop- ~ 


ulation. become pro-Communist. For 
example, election statistics show’ that 


areas recently liberated from Commu-: 


nist control voted heavily for Thieu in 
1967; on the other hand, those that had 
been under government control for 
longer periods of time voted against the 
regime. - 

Finally, in the military else the 
army has demonstrated a, somewhat 


"greater ability to fight and to hold the 
‘countryside than ever before. 
.though it is difficult to judge future 


Yet, 


er 
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trends with any assurance of accuracy, 


it would appear that its level of compe- ` 


tence is not likely to match that of the 
North Vietnamese over the next few 
years. Thus, a residual American force 
able to give logistic and air-firepower 
support appears to be a critical com- 
ponent for the maintenance of a stale- 
mate. Experts may be able to determine 
the size, disposition, and function of such 
-a force, but it is political leadership at 
the highest level that must judge—in 
terms of the length of time it will be 
required to stay, and the prospects it 
has for succeeding in its mission— 
whether the United States should make 
such a commitment. 


SOUTH KOREA 


As noted earlier, a troop withdrawal - 


in Korea need not signify a dramatic 


change in U.S. commitments as would be. 


the case in Vietnam. It can be consid- 
ered without assuming a basic alteration 
in the premises underlying American 
policy in Northeast Asia. These include 
recognition that the Republic of Korea 
is strategically important because of its 
geographic relation to Japan, adherence 
to the U.S. commitment to its security, 
and acceptance of the fact that North 
Korea comprises a real if controllable 
threat to its neighbor., 


The Case Against Troop Withdrawal 


'1. Although a troop withdrawal need 
not signify abandonment of American 
objectives in Korea, friends and foes 
alike would view it as a signal of 
American intent to reduce its involve- 
ment in the area, and as a further indica- 
tion of U.S. reluctance to maintain a 
forward position that might require 
military engagement. The timing would 
be particularly unfortunate, inasmuch as 
such signals already are proliferating. 
The agreement on Okinawa reversion, 
reduction of U.S. base facilities in Japan 
and perhaps in the Philippines, the 


enunciation of the Guam Doctrine, the 

diminished: effort in Southeast Asia—to 

which the Koreans are most sensitive— ` 
and American negotiations with Peking, 

all indicate disengagement from a for- 

ward position in East Asia; - 

2. The continuing tension in South- 
east Asia, whether or not accompanied 
by. the retention of American forces in 
Vietnam, will in all likelihood absorb 
U.S. attention to such a degree that 
there will be little left-over for security 
involvement in other parts of Asia. The 
Koreans believe that the United States 
is already overcommitted in this area, 
though they paradoxically also preier the 
United States to persist in its Vietnam 
effort. They fear that once American 
troops are withdrawn from Korea, the 
United States may be unable and un- 
willing to return with military support 
in a moment of crisis. 

3.. In recent months, North Korea 
and Communist Chinz have taken steps 
to improve their relations. At the very 
least, this could enable Pyongyang again 
to receive military assistance from Pe- - 
king, supplementing the significant 
amount provided by the Soviet Union 
since 1965. Renewed friendship with 
Peking need not mean that China will 


be available as a “reliable rear" for 


Northern military efforts against the 
South, but this is no longer the far- 
fetched possibility that it was during 


‘1966-69, when, at the height of the 


Cultural Revolution, relations between 
the two states reached an all-time low. 
North Korea could not conceivably 


‘think of launching a military assault 


against the South successfully without 
the support of at least one major Com- 
munist power. Such backing remains 
unlikely, but to an uncomfortably lesser 
degree than in the recent past. 


The Case for Troop Withdrawal 


1. Although it is true that relations 
between North Korea and Communist 
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China. have improved, the deep split- be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China has 
had such an unsettling military effect on 
Northeast Asia that it provides a very 


poor setting for venturesome North Ko- . 


rean activities. Military flareups on the 
. Russian-Chinese frontier could recur at 
any time, and it is highly unlikely that 
Peking would feel free to underwrite-a 
venture against South Korea, given its 
preoccupation with defense against the 
Soviet Union, especially since support 
for North Korea would mean confront- 
ing another great power, the United 
States, at the same time, 

2. The Republic of Korea. enjoys a 
fairly good security position, as even the 


most cursory comparison with the situ- 


ation in Vietnam would demonstrate. 
ROK ground forces comprise a formid- 
able and well-trained army that ‘can 
give an excellent account of itself against 


an invasion from the North.. The coun- : 


try’s security apparatus, -despite occa- 
‘sional lapses, has:proven relatively ef. 
fective against North Korean infiltrators 
who have come over the frontier or by 
sea. The combined reaction of local po- 
lice, security forces, and above all a 
coóperative populace, have repéatedly 
thwarted North Korean.efforts to im- 
plant guerrilla forces in South Korea in 


' order to foment or simulate an insurg- 


ency. 


3. Popular antagonism to North Ko-` 


rean infiltrators reflects a general ac- 
ceptance of the political and economic 
system in the South that stands in con- 
trast to the situation prevailing in South 
Vietnam. The internal political. situa- 


tion has developed troublésome aspects, 


as in President Park's decision to run 
for a third. term by amending the Con- 
stitution, and in the inability of thé op- 
position" party to display' political ef- 
fectiveness. But, on the whole, the 
: system has been working fairly ade- 
quately. South Korean economic 
strength has risen dramatically during 


the last decade and popular confidence 
is at a relatively high level. During this 
era of prosperity, at any rate, the regime 
has demonstrated ‘a considerable degree: 
of stability. 


Concluding Observations 


: It would appear that a withdrawal of 
American. troops would not seriously 
undermine South Korean security at this 
time, given the lack of leverage enjoyed 
by the North to launch an attack and ' 
the relative strength of the South Ko- 
rean political and economic order. How- 
ever, South, Korea does lack sophisti- 
cated air and naval equipment; it Jags 
considerably’ behind North Korea in | 


` these categories. Therefore, a with- 


drawal accompanied by increased air and 
naval aid would make the most sense. It 
might be even more manageable, in 
terms of reducing costs to the United 
States and improving South Korea’s 
diplomatic position, if Japan also. took 
part in this augmented aid ` program. 
South Korea would not want to become 


-heavily dependent on Japan, but if such 


assistance supplemented a U.S. program 
it would help strengthen South Korean- 
Japanese. relations and diminish tlie 
negative impact of the withdrawal. 

It cannot be assumed that nuclear 


protection at sea. would serve directly to 


protect South Korea if troops were with- 
drawn. - . Such strategic weapons are, 
credible for the ‘defense of Japan and 
other major targets of demonstrably 
global significance. However, the United 
States would not be considered likely to 
use such massive weapons against a small 
aggressor, and thus neither side in Korea 
would view tliem as a credible deterrent 
to a Northern attack. Only battlefield 
weapons that could be used in a con- . 
troled military situation would serve. 

that purpose. Ifthe United. States 
wished to station tactical nuclear forces 
in South Korea, as a means of reducing 


M 
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but not eliminating its military presence, 
then U.S. security forces would also be 
required in order to protect these ele- 
ments. It would then be possible that 
residual U.S. forces would remain in 
both South Vietnam and South Korea, 
with different structures and roles than 
at present. 

Finaly, a complete American with- 


* 


drawal from South Korea, or even a 
major troop reduction, would probably 
lead South Korea to withdraw its forces 


rom South Vietnam. This may indeed 
‘be desirable as a means of winding 


down the diplomatic-alliance aspects. of 
the Vietnam war simultaneously with a 
reduction of American military effort 
and presence in Eastern Asia. ' 


* " 


QUESTIONS AND’ ANSWERS 


Q: Dr. Greene, what is your evalua- . 


tion, in general terms, of the essential 
differences: and/or similarities between 
our positions in Vietnam and in Korea? 


A: The main thing, of course, is that 
a withdrawal of American troops from 
Korea could be considered quite seri- 
ously by officials of .the government 
without implying that we are abandon- 
ing our obligations to Korea, 


You could consider South Korea im-. 


portant because of its geographical loca-, 
tion in relation to Japan, because we 
` have a treaty commitment to it, and be- 
cause North Korea is a real threat; and 
you could still say, perhaps we can pull 


our troops out and still be able to main- , 


tain these goals, objectives, and policies. 

This is the main difference between 
the two approaches Unlike South 
Vietnam, the arguments against with- 
-drawal are more tentative.- An Ameri- 


can pullout would indicate a withdrawal 
of American commitments and interests. 


: in Asia as a whole, if it comes at a time 
when we: are winding down the war in 
Vietnam, with reduction of bases in Ja- 
pan and the Philippines. It would be 
another signal that we are pulling out 
from a forward position and perhaps 
. abandoning it. 

That is quite a different thing from 
the situation in Vietnam, where there is 


an enemy army in the field. The fear 
that the South Koreans have is that we 
wouldn't come back in because we are 
so engaged. in South Vietnam. There is, 
finally, the worry that South Korea 
would be exposed to North Korea, which 
has been improving its relations with 
the Communist Chinese and so might be 
able to get some kind of support for 
action against South Korea. 

‘But on the other side of the argument, 
the Chinese are still in their terrible 
split with the Russians ahd they are not 
likely to extend themselves by lending 


military support to a North Korean in- 


vasion of South Korea, since this would 
mean confronting the Americans as well 


‘as the Russians. 


. Thus, while the Sino-Soviet split 
might have a partial effect in South 
Vietnam, it has an important contribut- 
ing effect toward stability in Korea. 
And the other main difference, of course, 
is that the Republic of Korea has a 
fairly well-developed state and security 
system. i 

I need only comment on the number of 
infiltraters coming over the DMZ who 
have been either killed coming in or 
have been captured after having ar- 
rived. This not only means that South 
Korea has effective security and local 
police; it also means that the people are 
not at all interested in the North. Ko- 


- 
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reans, that they give information to the 


government, that they rally to the gov- — 


ernment, and that they have a sense of 
security. , 

Similarly, in the political round, puis: 
dent Park's going for a third term indi- 


cates a troublesome situation with re:. 


. gard to their Constitution, and’ the 
opposition parties are unable to gain po- 
‘jitieal power, stature, and stability. 
You have a, working system and a 
bóoming economy now in its seventh or 
eighth year of miracle-growth, Asian 
style.. 


* So you could have a withdrawal un- 
*. der certain conditions, since the interna- 
tional, the security, and the domestic 
political situation are all so much better 
im South Korea than they are in South 
‘Vietnam. 


Q: If it is true that the Vietnamese 
situation is uniqué and if it is also true 


‘that American policy-makers have erréd. 


. in -evaluating the American interest in 
defending South Vietnam, or the Ameri- 
can capability of doing so, do we neces- 
sarily gain in credibility by continuing 


in what is an ambiguous and apparently : 


politically futile cause, and .do we nec- 
essarily lose credibility by admitting we 
made a mistake? | 


A: If we had not done: anything in 
. 1964 or 1965, but said, “Oh, this is hope- 
less,” and "Let's just leave,” we would 
have had the kind of setback that peo- 
ple would have become used to after a 
while, and: we wouldn't have been ‘so 
fully engaged. But having become so 
deeply engaged with air and ground 
troops, we now have a demonstration of 
' American effort which, if we withdraw, 
will only have proven futile. This would 
be much more of a setback now than it 
would have been in 1964 or 1965. 

The angry answer of a respondent who 


"This, as long as it continues; 
'. gives South Korea a stable situation. 


‘But this has ‘not been the case. 


wants to get out, is, “You mean, because 
you have made mistakes, you have to 
stick by them?” And he has every right 
to be angry. But I am not. saying. the 
answer is “Yes, you have to stick by 
them.” -It just becomes much more 
difficult to disengage without loss of 
credibility, having done this: 


Q: Adlai Stevenson, in one of his last 
addresses, urged international codpera- 
tion to defend .us from the proxy war in’ 
Vietnam. Anthony Eden has written a 
book called Toward Peace in Indo- 
China, in which he advocates re-calling 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. The ` 
Prime Minister of France has just made 
that offer to the President. What are 
the chances, do you think, of the Presi- . 
dent accepting-that offer and getting off 
the unilateral hook in Vietnam? 


A: I would think that the chances of 
our getting off the hook in Vietnam . 
through some international arrangement’ 
are very, very.low. We have tried to do 
this on several occasions during the past ` 
few years.. Efforts have been made to 
bring the question before the United 
Nations. Efforts have been made to 
engage our allies, to engage Asians, to 
engage the Russians. All these have 
failed. — . $t. 

And the reason for their failure is 
quite evident. It means either (1) that 
the parties have to get together in. some 
effort that the Americans, having taken 
the initiative to hold the conference, are 
using simply as a way of getting out. 


means (2) that the parties who become 
so engaged have to start putting pressure 
on both principals to come to terms. 
This they have been unable and un-. 
willing to do. 

One exception to this has been the ° 
Russians, as Ambassador Harriman 
pointed out, when they became an jn- 


Or it 
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terested party in bringing about de 


peace negotiation talks in 1968. My 
own personal estimate is that the Rus- 
sians had a vital stake in one aspect of 
the war: the bombing of the north. 
This they wanted stopped at all costs for 
their own reason: namely, it looked very 
bad for the Soviet Union to have an ally 
bombed. That was a.very serious prob- 


lem; for that they were willing to make. 


an effort. But that is the only thing 
they were willing to make an effort for. 
Nobody else has been willing to make 
an effort for anything for the reasons I 
have just given. 


As for the Geneva Conference of 1954- 


being reconvened, as the French have 
proposed—or a new conference of all of 
Indo-China, or of just Vietnam—I don’t 
know what the United States Govern- 
ment response will be. I would guess 
that the United States would be in- 
terested in this kind of conference, 
though it has its drawbacks as well as 
its assets. 

But the point here is that ihe North 
Vietnamese have no interest in this kind 
of arrangement. It would be inimical to 
their interests. In their bilateral rela- 


tionship with the United States at Paris, 


they have good control over the talks. 
They have repeatedly resisted interna- 
tionalizing these talks, for they would 
lose prestige. They would be treated as 
a lesser power in a meeting of the 
greats. They have had their 1954 .ex- 


perience. They can control and judge. 


the pattern of negotiations in a much 
-more definite and precise manner in the 
bilateral situation they now have than in 
an international meeting. 

So I think the American answer might 
be yes. On balance, the North Viet- 


namese answer is rather heavily weighted 


on the negative side. 


Q: I have three questions: 


: (1) Are. 
many prisoners taken in South Vietnam? 


ind (2) "What i is the genera] situation of 
the political and the' military at the pres- 
ent time in Vietnam, in regard to set- 
tling the situation? and (3) Do the peo- 


. ple of Vietnam want us to fight the 


National Liberation Front? 


A: There are prisoners taken, but 


‘most of the time there are not very many 


prisoners. Often the North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong fight without allowing 
themselves to be taken prisoner. They 
get killed, or they evade. It is a war in 
which you never have large bodies of 
troops surrounded, on either side. The 
Viet Cong have never had a company or 
a battalion disintegrate and be captured. 

All our people, who do not exactly 
melt into the countryside (because of 
our configuration, size, color, and the 
like), are more discernible, even in the 
jungle. But we also get away when we 
are-surrounded. It is a very difficult 
place in which to take prisoners by the 
standards of war that’ we learned in 
1914-18 and 1939-45. ' 

The other question concerns the po- 
litical aspects of a civil war, internal war, 
or partitioned-state war. 

On the third question, the degree to 
which the South Vietnamese want to 
fight, I would say it`comes out to “More 
so than before.” “Want to” is a con- 
fused term. It is, rather, “willing to,” 
“capable of," "organized for" fighting. 
The fact is, they haven't gone under. 
They haven't defected in. mass numbers. ' 


‘No political leadership goes over to the 


other side.- That is one set of facts. — 
On the other side, there isn't any 
great driving capability for ‘fighting. 


_And there won’t be for quite some time 


to come. This is what. the Vietnamiza- 
tion program intends to get at. This, in 
turn, gets into long discussions of Jev- 
erage: how one pushes precisely for re- 
forms and change. 

Are reforms and change measurable 
quantitatively? For instance, can you 


explain. 
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,.Start giving field promotions? Can you 


start getting more capable people quali- 
fying for officer training? Can you 
stárt getting more capable people at the 
leadership level? 

One set of answers is, “Yes, in the 
following precise ways.” Another set of 
answers is, “That is not the problem. 


‘The whole thing is the problem." And 


then we are back. to the basis of my 
paper, both the pros and the cons. . 


Q: I shall ask Ambassador Koh, but ` 
`- thing, because we are in there doing it— 


first I shall ask you: As of this mo- 
ment, we have to have some basis for 
feeling that this ought to happen, or 
that ought to happen. What is the 
feeling of our government? Or, if you 


, care to express yourself personally, what 
are your feelings? - Would you approve 
if we were to contemplate pulling out of . 
Southeast Asia now? And just ir i 


side are you on, sir? 


A: I have thought about this many 
times and the answer that I would like 
to give, but won’t stop with, is, having 
served in the government, it is very 
agonizing to decide what to do.’ Let. me 
If making a. decision ‘means 


~ 'that you have to do. something arid the 


+ 


- next day face the consequences, then you 


do it. If it doesn’t mean that, if you 
are simply an observer when you make a 
judgment, then you are not really mak- 
ing a decision, You are playing games. 


: I have such an ambivalence toward de- 
* cision- making ‘because I have been at 
. times in the government and at times 


out of the government. 


. My personal view of this situation | is. 
, that the 
- -greater capability than they have- been. 
~” pushed to demonstrate—that the one 
' fundamental major weakness of United 

_ States policy, apart from error (which is 


South Vietnamese have a 


actually a weakness), is that we have 
püshed the South Vietnamese where we 
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should have left them alone and we have 
left, them alone where we should have 
pushed them. , Or, we have done things | 
in South Vietnam that we shouldn’t 
have and we have not done things that 
we should have. f 
For instance; we more or jéss stand 
over them in their practice of the parlia- 
mentary system. We more or less stànd 


over the president in some of his policy- 
: making.” We try to make sure that 


everything works right. . Half the time 
they don't get a chance to make mis- _ 
takes, and thus learn how to do a 


right or wrong, but doing it. 
On -the other hand, where it really 


matters—on paymaster work, where the: 


money is allocated, who gets the promo- 
tions, the real uses of leverage—we have 
been utter, miserable failures. So, if I 
were in charge, I would go over the 
whole leverage question. 

How much are we doing to .change: 
this? Are we doing it right? I think 
not. Let us see how it goes the other 
way, and let us try that for X amount 
of time, ahd if nothing works, then let 
us get out—in the manner most consis- 
tent with my distinguished colleague's 
hopes. : 
: That is really the main point that I 
would make: the question of leverage, 
and using it intelligently and properly. 


Q: My questions are based on the 
assumption that there were certain pre- 
conceived values which led the: present 
administration of this country into situ- 
ations that have cost us some 40 thou- ' 
sand American.lives and nearly $150 
billions. First, what are the values. 
which were conceived of as being signifi- : 
cant enough to involve us in this manner. 
in Vietnam? Second, have these values 
been realized or protected to the point 


that we can now withdraw, or is our 


withdrawal really primarily an expedi- 


, 
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ent move based upon the present politi- 
‘cal situation in the United States? 


A: I don’t know what the major 
motivating factors were in the Vietnam 
situation. In 1961-1962 and in 1964— 
1965 you have two different situations, 


two different presidents; and two dif- 


ferent sets of decisions. _ 

The victory-by-proxy approach to 
Communist wars and "national libera- 
tion" sponsored by- Chinese ideology was 
uppermost in the minds of the. people 
who took over in 1961. They were very 
concerned. . I think President Kennedy’s 
first press conference was on Laos. And 
quickly thereafter Vietnam became a 
point of major concern. So that the 
whole matter of national wars of libera- 
tion and victories of aggression, and of 
their subversive and clandestine manner 
of operation, was a major motivation. 

The second major consideration was 
the general increase in Chinese Com- 

.munist power at the time. Remember, 
we are talking about the period of the 
Cuban: crisis, the ‘Berlin crisis, the 
Chinese invasion of India, Sukarno going 
to the left, and the general feeling that 
the area of Southeast Asia and Eastern 
Asia was getting more and more vul- 
nerable and that if this area fell, others 
might be thoroughly endangered. This 
is President Eisenhower's domino theory 
brought. forward into the Sixties, 

So, first, the national wars of libera- 
tion; second, the domino theory, or 
ripple or wave theory, :n Southeast Asia; 
and third, an increase in Chinese pres- 
tige and power. That is the '61—63 
period. ' ura 

In the '64—65 period it becomes a 
little different, yet it builds on these 
others. The main thing in '64—65 is the 
new weakness of the South Vietnamese, 
which would pull you toward getting out. 
But there is increased effort by the 
North Vietnamese—which means that if 
the North Vietnamese had not increased 


‘have held out. 


their effort, the South Vietnamese might 
So that the degree of 
North Vietnamese involvement becomes 
more and more evident with each passing 
year, to the Administration. 

The notion that this is a guerrilla war, 
a popular war, an insurgency, loses more 


‘and more support, if it ever had any 


real support or validity. That is, by 
6465 you have a clear case of North 
Vietnam trying to take the South. If 
someone, were to have said in '64—65, 
“To you think this is worth the existing 
administration losing its mandate, to use 
a Chinese term, and being tossed out of 
office? having forty thousand people 
being killed, and running up many bil- 
lions of real cost dollars? Would you : 
do it?” the answer would probably have 


been “No.” 


But the response would also have 
been, “But it is not going to cost that, 
because our analysis is that it will cost 
such and such, and go this way, and, 
therefore, with this. lower cost, in this 
shorter period of time, with this lesser 
loss of life, we will achieve the day.” 
And this was an error. The error was 
mainly that in the analysis, the capacity 
of South Vietnam was overrated, the 
capacity of North Vietnam was highly 
underrated. i 

As to the question that you finally 
asked: “Which side are you on?” the 
answer is in my paper. It depends on 
your values, your interpretations, and 
your prejudices. I am not ducking out 
on the question, if you want to ask, 
Have our aims -been realized? North 
Vietnam was shown that it cannot be a 
sanctuary, that its attack on the South 


- was going to be very expensive. 


It reminds me of the situation at the 
end of.the Korean War. Interviews of 
various Polish defectors (public inter- 
views, not private, interviews) revealed 
an interesting. thing: that while the 
United States was developing ifs. Never 


Again Club, the Communists were de- 
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m their Never Again Club; that 
the Communists were saying, “These 
^ Americans are crazy—you never know 
where they will fight,” While “Maxwell 
Taylor was determining we weren’t going 
to.get involved on the Asian mainland 
` again with ground armies, the Com- 


munists were determining this was. bad . 
. business, getting mixed up with: the 


Americans in ground wars. 

So, how much of an impact has the 
. Vietnam War had on Communist think- 
“ing? How much does it demonstrate? 
T have no way, really, of discerning. 

Just to give you one illustration of 
how hard it is to draw a balance sheet, 
the Chinese in the mid-sixties (Ch’en 
Vi, the Foreign Minister, and others) 
kept talking about how war with the 
"United States was inevitable, how sooner 


" or later “the Americans were going to’ 


come after us.” The Chinese view of 
the Vietnam War was as a prologue to 
the “Chinese: War." And when we be- 
gan putting troops in, began bombing 
the North, began escalating, in effect 
. they said, “Come on, we are waiting for 
. you. We know you are coming. Why 
` don't you come?” 
Well we did not come. And they 

' "were puzzled. We, in turn, expected the 
>" Chinese to get heavily involved, and 
.'" they did not. So we- both learned to 


n S respect each other, to respect the limits 


each imposes on the ‘other, to be con- 
- strained with regard to each other.: 

I would be the last person in the world 
to stand here and say, “Therefore, the 
Vietnam War is justified.” ;But how 
do you add up all these costs and bene- 

-fits? 
y really cannot give it. 


` Q: Is there any validity to the think- 
.. ing of those of us who want to get.out 


E of South Vietnam as quickly as possible, 


` , as honorably as possible, and who say, 
“Why concern ourselves about the dom- , 


‘talk about a black/white paper. 


You wanted an (appraisal, I 


ino theory—that the Red Chinese will 
come down there and go through all the . 
states of Southeast Asia, starting with 
South Korea? Russia will protect us—. 
Russia will come in and give us sup- . 


port?? 


A: The question really has two parts. - 
The first, which was not asked, is really ' 
more difficult to answer, namely: that if, 
indeed, the Chinese are tied -up with the 
Russians, and if, indeed, Southeast Asia . 
does not matter too much anyway, why 
bother to stay? 

The answer I give on that i is. that to 
withdraw quickly and honorably is to 
I mean, 
there is no such thing. Withdrawal 
quickly -does not mean honorably. 
Withdrawal honorably does not mean 
quickly, as everybody has interpreted it. 
It is just a play on words. 

On the second part of the question, I 
do-have an answer.. The Russians would 
not help us. As John Kennedy said in 
an address that I consider memorable,* 
“The Russians do not wish us well, they 
wish us harm.” And I think this is:a 
fact; an unpalatable, unfriendly fact. 
The Russians are our opponents. Now, 
they are.prudent opponents. They are 
not interested.in nuclear war. And they 
are not interested in entangling with the 
developed world.. They don't believe 
any longer in Marxism rising up.in the 
developed world. But they want to do.. 
us in, weaken us, embarrass us, dis- 
credit us, everywhere they can in the 
world, all the time, for reasons of na- 


tional policy and of ideology. 


` They. are muted to the extent that 
they have to be, because of a lot of 
things—the. nuclear weapons, the way . 
the Western world is going, the way the 
Chinese Communists are going. But 
they have not reached the stage in which ` 
they are anxious to be friendly or even 


Tk At Amherst College, a few weeks before his 
assassination. 
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to be on a neutral-relationship basis, as, 
say, the French were under DeGaulle. 


They are much more hostile than: that. 


So the chances of the Russians inten- 
tionally doing anything to help us are, 
I think, zero. 


Q: Years ago some economists as- 
-serted that peace is bad for a growing 

` economy. What do you propose for 

understanding among nations? 


‘A: I don't agree with that at all. I 
am not an economist and I cannot speak 
with any .certainty on these matters. 
But my understanding is that economic 
development of developed states has 


reached the level of capability in the: 


Western world, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union in the last twenty-five years. We 
have now had a twenzy-five-year period 
in which to see that a lot of old ideas 
about what makes for economic develop- 
ment, sustained growth, and continued 
prosperity are no longer valid, as they 
were in the ’30s and early ’40s;.and [we 
see] that the prospects for economic de- 
velopment rest on many factors and poli- 
cies, none of which need’ be. related to 
. military expenses or war. 

To say-that you cannot have prosper- 
ity unless you have combat is not valid, 
I think. The best examples of this, of 
course, are states that have very small 
armies or very small military expendi- 
tures but are industrial, highly devel- 
oped, and developing at a rapid rate. 
The Japanese are the classic example. of 


‘maintained: or, 


this, Their military establishment takes 


up less than 1 percent or 1$ percent of 
their GNP. And this, instead of being 
considered detrimental to . Japanese 
growth, has been considered to con- 
tribute 1 percent a year to their GNP 


growth on an annual basis, which gets to 


be a great deal of growth over a period 
of time. - 

. So, by dint of certain types of govern- 
ment policy, economic progress can be . 
on the other hand, 
harmed. All of which policy considera- 
tions need not be involved in the mili- 
tary field. 

Now to turn to the United States: if 
government expenditure—which is, after 
all, what military expenditure is—were 
taken away from the military—the ques- 
tion is, would it.be put into other fields? 
Could it be put into óther fields of pub- 
lic value? The answer to that is per- 
fectly clear: Yes. Urban renewal, the 
whole matter of poverty, education, the 
countless problems with public service— 
in education as well as in medicine—all 
require considerable amounts of money. 

Whether the United States of Amer- 
ica would do this is another question.- I 
think the answer in the ’70s is much 
more likely to be yes than it was in the 
*50s.. So that, looking at American need, 
at theory and economic analysis, at the 
whole Japanese experience, and at the 
fact that most business communities in 
the United States are very much upset 
about this war, I would.say, do not look 
upon this war as a source of prosperity. 
The stockmarket reacts the same way. 
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" International Collaboratiön Concerning 
Southeast Asia 


By T. T. B. Kon * 


ABSTRACT: Following conventional usage; Southeast Asia is 
. defined as the region consisting of Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia,. North and South Vietnam, the Philippines, 'Ma- 
laysia, Singapore and Indonesia. At present there is no organi- - 
zation to which all Southeast Asian nations belong. 
© Regional economic collaboration is being obstructed or imi- 
peded by nationalism, national economic policies of autarchy, 
- industrialization based on import substitution, and an un- 
ripened sense of regional identity. In view of the seriousness 
of the obstacles, regional bodies such as ASEAN should devote 
themselves tó the promotion of practical projects and not aim . 
for grandiose schemes which are beyond their present capacities 
to realize. Collaboration between two or three countries in the 
region should be encouraged... Encouraging progress is being 
made in the fields of education and training, which is not only. 
important in itself but also builds confidence for other forms of 
` regional collaboration. 

_A plea-is made for greater support from the developed’ coun- 
tries, particularly from the major powers, for regional projects. 
Such support should, ideally, -be accorded high priority in the 
aid policies of the developed countries. The collaboration be- 
tween ASEAN and ECAFE (Economic Commission for. Asia 
and the Far East) is also seen as important, and could provide 
a valuable impetus to the growth of regionalism in Southeast 
Asia. ` 
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HERE is a Chinese saying which, 
freely translated, siates: If a worker 
wishes to do-a good job, he must first 
sharpen his tools. Since language is the 
tool of my work, let me commence by 
seeking to sharpen the clarity of my 
theme. First, what are the perimeters 
of the region, Southeast Asia? The lim- 
its of this subregion of Asia have been 
variously defined by scholars. Some 
would extend the subregion westward to 
include India, Pakistan, and Ceylon: 
The majority of scholars , would, -how- 
ever, exclude those three countries and 
settle on Burma as marking the western- 
' most perimeter of Southeast. Asia.? 
` Moving eastward from Burma, the 
subregion would, by common usage, in- 
clude Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, North 
and South Vietnam, and the Philippines. 
To the south, the subregion would in- 
clude Malaysia, Singapore, and Indo- 
nesia. The inclusion of North and 
South Vietnam in Southeast Asia seems 


justified latitudinally and longitudinally. . 


But, attitudinally, it has been argued 
that North and South Vietnam have 
more in common with the countries of 
East Asia than they do with the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. NE 


. Is Vietnam Southeast-Asian? 


In his Gabriel Silver Memorial Lec- 
ture delivered at Co-umbia University," 
Lee Kuan Yew, the Prime Minister o: 
Singapore, said: ; 


I have always thought it a grave mistake to 
classify Vietnam as Southeast Asian. By 
its history, ethnic affinities, and cultural 
patterns, Vietnam is East Asian, not South- 


1. See, for example, Theodore Morgan and 
Nyle Spoelstra, eds., Economic Interdependence 
in Southeast Asia (Wisconsin University Press, 

1969). 

' 2. Robert O. Tilman, ed., Man, State, and 
Society in Contemporary Southeast Asia 
(New York: Praeger, 1969). - 

3. Entitled “Trends and Tendencies in South- 

east Asia,” delivered in 1968. 


-Asian nations. 


east Asian. - And. there are profound dif- 
ferences between these two groups of © 
people. East Asia—Korea, Japan, China, 
Vietnam—consists of people whose ethnic 
characteristics, cultures, and religions are 
broadly similar. Their religions are more 
philosophies of life. They are secular so- 
cieties. They are, by and large, intense 
peoples, like the Zen Buddhists. . . . 


VARIETIES OF COLLABORATION 


The ‘phrase "international collabora- 
tion concerning” needs some elucida- 
tion. Clearly, the term “international 
collaboration” means collaboration be- 


_tween and among nations. The collab- 


oration may be bilateral or it may be 
multilateral. It may be on an ad hoc 
basis or it may be undertaken within an 


institutionalized framework. The col- 


laboration is not confined to that among 
‘Southeast Asian nations, but includes 
collaboration between nations within the 
region and nations outside the region. 
International collaboration could concern 
a variety of subjects, among which are 
economic, cultural, political, and mili- 
tary collaboration. 

Logically, international collaboration 
concerning Southeast Asia could have 
numerous permutations. I will concen- 
trate on three of these. 

First, bilateral and multilateral col- 
laboration between and among Southeast 
This collaboration is, of 
course, intraregional. = 

Second, collaboration between South- 
east Asian nations, individually or in 
combination, and non-Southeast Asian 


nations. 


Third, collaboration between South- 
east Asian nations, singly or in combi- 
nation, and international organizations. 


I. INTRAREGIONAL COLLABORATION 


During the long colonial domination 
of most of Southeast Asia, little was 
heard of the desirability of regional eco- 
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nomic coüperation, and no organization 
was ever created to promote it. But, 
according to Dr. Goh Keng Swee,* Singa- 


pore’s Finance Minister, there was far ` 


more economic interchange among the 
countries of Southeast Asia during the 
colonial period than there has been dur- 
ing the post-independence era. This 


assertion must seem strange when viewed ` 


` against the background of so much ap- 


-parent agreement, so constantly reit- 


-erated by politicians of the region,. on 
- the desirability. of regional economic 
' -cOdperation and in the light of the nu- 
“merous regional organizations that have 
been formed to promote closer-regional 
coóperation. It is true that.many of 
. these regional organizations, such as 
. ASA (the Association of Southeast 
- Asia), have fallen victims of infant mor- 


|, tality. 


Obstacles to Regional Collaboration 


But why has there. been so little re- 
gional economic coöperation in Southeast 
Asia? What are the obstacles? 

One immediate cause. seems to have 
been the newly won independence of 
these nations. In the struggle for inde- 
pendence, the nationalist leaders of 

.these countries, had to mobilize their 
people against the colonialists, and, in 
doing so, aroused the nationalist feelings 

: of the masses, often to fever pitch. This 
.excessive- nationalism has. been slow in 
subsiding in some of the countries of 
"Southeast. Asia and has engendered a 

. desire to:be self-sufficient as well as a 

‘mood distrustful of others. On attaining 
. independence, the national leaders of 
. most Southeast' Asian countries have 
sought ‘to lessen the economic depend- 
ence of their respective countries on 
other countries. To one who still suffers 
from the hangover of too much national- 

4. In an address ‘to the University of Singa- 


‘pore Society published in The Mirror, vol. -6, 
no. 5 (Singapore: Ministry of Culture). 
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ism, the rationality of the subdivision. of 
labor between the countries of a region 
can have little or no appeal. 
Independence: not only liberated peo- 
ple from colonial rule but also liberated : 
the liberated people’s aspirations. The. 
governments of the newly independent 
countries of Southeast Asia have been 
confronted with the rising expectations 
and demands of their constituents—for 
better employment, for better social 
amenities, for better educational oppor- 
tunities for their children—in sum, for a 
better life. In order to stimulate rapid 
economic growth, in order ‘to augment 
employment opportunities, and in order, 
to conserve foreign exchange, most of 
the ‘Southeast ‘Asian countries have, 
since their independence, embarked on a 
crash program of industrialization: -The 


. path of least resistance, that is, import 


substitution, was followed in most cases. 


. This has led to the building of tariff 


walls and the: imposition of import 
quotas in order to protect local indus-. 
tries and: to keep out the products of 


` foreign a aie 


Sense of Regional Identit y 


. There is aucthe: major disid to 
closer economic coöperation among the 
nations of Southeast Asia. The peoples 
of Southeast Asia, including the intel- . 
lectual élites, have yet to develop a | 
group identity as Southeast Asians. - 
They mostly see themselves as members 
of their new nations, and as members of 
their subnational ethnic, linguistic, or : 


religious caste or tribal groups, and not 


at all as Southeast Asians. In the last 
few years, there is even some disturbing 
evidence: to ‘suggest that for many, 
there lias been a regression in their per- 


-ception of their group identity, with the ` 


subnational group identity predominat- 
ing over the national group identity. 
The leap from perceiving oneself as a 
member of a tribal group, a caste, à 
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l religious | group, or an ethnic group, to ] 


„perceiving oneself as:a& member of a 
supranational group, a Southeast Asian, 
- is so great that it will probably take 
many years to make. ; 

It may be argued that we. should not 


be concerned with the feelings of the. 


common man, but only with .those of 
the national leaders of the region. The 


answer to that argument is twofold. In’ 


the first place, even at the highest level 
of government, I would question whether 
a sufficiently close sense of commonalty, 
and of trust and confidence, exists to 
make close economic collaboration pos- 


sible. In the second place, the national _ 


leaders of the region can move- their 
countries toward regional economic inte- 
gration only at a pace- acceptable to. 
their respective constituents; 

The deplorable fact is that the people. 


of Southeast Asia, including the intel- . 


lectual élites, know very little about one 
- another. This is one of the unfortunate. 
consequences of the western domination 
of Southeast Asia. During the long co- 
lonial rule, the colonial peoples of South- 
east Asia were visually and intellectually 
blinkered, They were encouraged to see 
and to learn only about the colonial, 


country and were kept in ignorance of: 


their neighbours. This is why even the 
highly educated Singaporean is largely. 


ignorant of the languages, cultures, and" 


histories of the Indonesians, the Thais, 
the Cambodians, the Filipinos, and oth- 
ers. fen, a VE 
For the above reasons, the goal of 
regional economic integration in South- 
east Asia is still at the end of. a long 
road, which has to be traversed cau- 
tiously and' with a keen eye to the ob- 
stacles on thé way. The leaders of the 
` region should, in the short term, eschew- 
such grandiose notions as a Southeast 
Asian common market which, as Dr: 


Goh Keng Swee has explained; is im- ` 


practical because “there were too many 
disparities in the level of development, 


SMS 


-codperate for mutual- benefit. 


technology, access to capital, infrastruc- 
ture and other factors." ° ~ 


Economic Collaboration (ASEAN) 


The Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) was formed three 


‘years ago and consists of Thailand, Ma- 


laysia, Singapore, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. Although the association 
can boast of no dramatic achievement to 
date, it has gone. about quietly and 


‘realistically to identify, through its four 


permanent committees—(a) food pro- 
duction ánd supply, including fisheries, 
(b) communications, air traffic service, 


-and meteorology, (c) civil air transpor- 


tation, and (d) shipping—and through 


:its ad hoc committees, those areas in 


which coóperation among the five mem- 
ber states i$ feasible. 

One of ASEAN's achievements is in 
the field of tourism. The five member, 
governments have agreéd-to promote 


“VISIT ASEAN YEAR 1971" through 


joint publicity abroad, to attract tourists 
to the ASEAN region as opposed to indi- , 
vidual countries. A proposal under ac- 
tive consideration is for the pooling of 
passenger rights between the main air- 
lines of the member states. Under the 
proposed scheme, only carriers of 

ASEAN countries could pick up pas-' 
sengers traveling between poms within 
the region. 

Looking toward the near future, it is 


_ not unrealistic to expect progress in the ` 


fields of shipping and tourism. The re- 
cent establishment of an ASEAN ‘Fund, 
to which each member government has 
agreed to contribute one million (United 
States) dollars to finance projects ap- 


- proved by ASEAN Ministerial Meet- 


ings, is encouraging evidence of a serious 

intention on the part of the members to 

At their 

most recent meeting, held in Malaysia, 

the Foreign Ministers of ASEAN ap- 
5. Ibid. 
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proved ai more than- ninety decunmendi: 
tions, which gave effect io various exist- 
ing regional practices. 

In the short run,” the gandes of 
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Southeast Asia: should concentrate on . 
_ bilateral and trilateral collaboration in 


: the economic field. There are already 
' somé successful examples of such collab- 


oration, Malaysia; Thailand, and Indo- 
nesia, three of the world's largest pro- 


. ducers of tin, have established a produc- 


- centers. 


- tion and buffer stock arrangement in the 


tim mining industry. Singapore has a 
joint airline with Malaysia. ‘The Singa- 


^. pore Government has taken steps re- 


cently, including the granting of tax 
concessions, to encourage industrialists 
from Singapore to invest in manufactur- 


ing industries in Indonesia on tbe basis . 


of partnerships with Indonesian entre- 
preneurs. Although Cambodia is not a 
member of ASEAN, the Governments of 


Cambodia cand Singapore. signed . some ` 


time last year an agreement to codperate 


in various fields, including, in particular, 
. the timber and fishery industries, — | ` 


© Education and Training (SEAMEC) 


: In the field of education, a regional 
organization, the Soütheast "Asian Min- 


isters of Education Council (SEAMEC) ` 


`. was formed in 1965 by Indonesia, Laos, 
“Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 


Thailand, and the Republic of Vietnam. 
In the twin fields of education and train- 
ing, the case for regional collaboration is 
a cogent one. In view of the scarcity: of 
available resources in each of the coun- 
tries in the region, and the relative simi- 


f ‘larity of the requirements of those coun- 
'. tries, it is rational-to pool those re- 


sources and concentrate them in regional 
This would also lessen’ the 
necessity’ to send .people to faraway 
places for their education and, training, 


bears little relevance to the problems’: 
and conditions of Southeast Asia. - 
Happily, the obstacles to regional col- 
laboration in education-and training are 
less obdurate than those in the economic 
field. At the cost of some efficiency, not 
serious ‘enough to doom a project, it.is 
possible to distribute the regional educa- 
tional and training centers on the basis 


of one for each country. It is also easier 


to demonstrate that all member states - 
would ‘derive approximately equal bene-* 
fits from such collaboration. For those 
reasons, SEAMEC-would seem to have a 
more impressive list of achievements 
than ASEAN. `. 

SEAMEC has already given birth to 
the following thriving offspring: a Re- 


gional Center for Graduate Study and 


Research in Agriculture, a Regional Cen- 
ter for Tropical Biology, a Regional Cen- 


ter for: Tropical. Medicine and -Public 


Health, a Regional Center for Education 
in. Science and Mathematics, a Regional : 
English Language Center, and ‘a Re- - 
gional. Center for Educational Innova- ' 
tion and Technology. The Regional 
English Language Center is situated in 
Singapore and provides intensive courses 
for teachers of English as a second or 
foreign language, as well as, conducting 
research. Success in regional collabora- 
tion in ‘education is important not only 


' in itself but.also because it builds confi- 


which is not only: expensive but often : 


- unsatisfactory bécause the curriculum 


` content of the universities of the West 


dence in other totns of regional collab- 
oration. . 


Bilateral C ollab oration 


Independently of SEAMEC there are 
some other existing forms’ of collabora- 
tion in the field of education. For many ' 
years past, there has been an inter- 
change -of students between Singapore 
and, Malaysia at .the Universities. of 
Singapore and: Malaysia. This two-way.” 
traffic has, however, been diminishing 
in the past few years, and will probably 
diminish to a trickle when the two uni- | 
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versities acquire the same range of de- 


partments, schools, and faculties. The 
Government of Singapore has, however, 
offered annually a significant number of 
ASEAN scholarships tenable at Singa- 
pore’s three institutions of tertiary edu- 
cation. Some non-ASEAN countries 
such as Burma have also sent their stu- 
dents to Singapore for post-graduate 
education. 


From Vientiane to Singapore 
Outside the fields of economics and 


education, there are other areas where 


regional coöperation has taken place and 
has proved fruitful. In the field of land 
transportation,: it is now .possible to 
motor fróm Vientiane in Laos to Singa- 
pore. A bus service along that route is 
presently being explored. But collab- 
oration on a regional basis in the politi- 
cal, security, and military fields is pre- 
mature. This does not exclude, of 


course, bilateral coóperation in those. 


fields. The joint air defense system be- 
tween Singapore ‘and Malaysia is an im- 
pressive example of such collaboration. 


II. INTERREGIONAL COLLABORATION 


There are various constructive ways 
in which nations within Southeast Asia 
heve collaborated with’ non-Southeast 
Asian nations. The Mekong River 
Project is an example of collaboration 
between a group of Southeast Asian 


countries and a group of non-Southeast. 


Asian countries, There are also exam- 
ples of coöperation between a Southeast 
Asian regional organization and a coun- 
try outside that region. The United 
States Government has provided finan- 
cial support for the Regional English 
Language Center, a SEAMEC project 
which is situated in Singapore. Other 
developed countries, including all the 
major powers, should be encouraged to 
provide more support to regional proj- 
ects. Such support should, ideally, be 
given high priority in the aid programs 


of the major powers; it could act as a 
stimulus to the growth of regionalism in 
Southeast Asia. 

There are examples of collaboration 
between two or more Southeast Asian - 
countries and a multinational corpora- 
tion. One such is the tripartite under- 
taking by the governments of Indonesia 
and Singapore and a multinational cor- 
poration based in the United States to 


develop Bali as the gateway to Indo- 


nesian tourism. This form of coópera- 
tion should be encouraged because the 
multinational corporation has proved to 
be an effective conveyor of technology 
from developed to developing countries. 


III: INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


The subject of collaboration between 
individual Southeast Asian nations and 
international organizations is so exten- 
sive that I propose to leave it out en- 
tirely and concentrate only on collabora- 
tion between Southeast Asian regional 
organizations and international organiza- 
tions. Of particular interest is the rela- 
tionship between ASEAN and ECAFE. 
| At the twenty-fifth session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far Ezst (ECAFE), held in April, 1969, 
a proposal that ECAFE conduct an eco- 
nomic study of the five member states, 
and help identify areas where closer 
coöperation among them was feasible, 
was accepted. Since then an advisory 
committee, consisting of representatives 
of the five member governments, has 


. been established to advise the teams of 


‘experts from ECAFE and other United 
Nations organizations conducting the 
study, which is expected to last two 
years. 

This link between ASEAN and 
ECAFE is important for both organiza- 
tions, for several reasons. First, it en- 
ables ASEAN to receive the benefits of 
the expertise within ECAFE and the 
UN family of institutions. Second, since 
no one could Suspect ECAFE of par- 
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tiality toward any member of ASEAN, 
the report and recommendations of 
ECAFE are likely to receive the sympa- 
thetic consideration of.all the member 
. governments, The link is important for 
ECAFE because it enables the regional 
commission to be involved in action-ori- 
ented research. 


CONCLUSION 
At present, there is no Southeast 


zt Asian regional organization to which all 


Southeast Asian states belong. Of the 
' ten states in Southeast Asia, five are 
`. members of ASEAN. Burma, Laos, 
Cambodia, and North and South Viet- 
- mam are not members of ASEAN. Al- 
` though SEAMEC has two more members 
than ASEAN, three states, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, and North Vietnam, have chosen 
to remain outside that organization. 
The prospect of either or both organi- 
_ zations expanding their memberships to 
embrace all Southeast Asian states will 


probably have to await the resolution of- 


the war in Vietnam. It will also depend 


p upon the continued demonstration by the 


two regional organizations that they 
serve no partisan cause except the in- 
terests of the region. 
' Encouraging progress in regional col- 
laboration has been, and is being, made 
in such fields as education and training. 
If the progress in the field of economic 
collaboration has been slower, it is be- 


cause the obstacles there are more ob- ` 


_* 


durate. There are, however, certain 
areas, such as shipping and tourism, in 
which the prospect for closer regional 
collaboration is reasonably bright. 
Progress in other areas must depend 
upon a number of intra-regional and ex- 
tra-regional factors. 

In Southeast Asia, nationalism is not 
yet a spent force. In the foreseeable fu- 


. ture, nationalism is probably the indis- . 


pensable driving force for nation-build- 
ing in each of the countries in Southeast 
Asia. It is, however, to be hoped that 
the more strident notes of nationalism 
will be dropped and the sense of a 
Southeast Asian community will con- 
tinue to grow. It is also essential for 
each of the countries of Southeast Asia 
to make good internal progress. Un- 
less this happens, the disparities in the 
level of development, technology, access 
to capital, and infrastructure will con- 
tinue to obstruct closer economic col- 


laboration among the countries of the 


region, 

Regional collaboration in Southeast 
Asia will receive an energizing impetus 
if greater and more widespread support 
is forthcoming from the developed coun- 
tries, particularly from the major pow- 
ers. The aid policies and programs of 
the developed countries tend to have a 
single-country focus.: It would be help- 
ful if support for regional projects were 
given a higher priority and more gen- 
erous support. 


* z 
` 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I was greatly encouraged by your 
. comprehensive and helpful review of the 
regional coóperation in Southeast Asia. 


Is there anything at all to be added. 


concerning the Bandung Conference and 
the Colombo Plan of the 1950's? 


A: I will respond first to the second 
part of that question. The Colombo. 
Plan is an important international 
multilateral modality of coöperation. 
Those of us.in Southeast Asia have bene- 
fited in a very great way from it, par- 
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ticularly in the form of scholarships and 
training awards which the donor coun- 
tries, such as Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Great Britain, have ex- 
tended to us. In recent years, we have 
felt it possible for us, also, to be a donor 
country. We award something like one 
. hundred Colombo Plan scholarships and 
training awards to scholars from neigh- 
boring countries. 
The Bandung Conference is quite an- 
other thing. The first meeting of Afro- 
Asian nations, it was held in 1956, when 
the Cold War was engaging the two 
power blocs in acrimonious debate, arid 
-many felt that the Afro-Asians could 
play an intermediary and constructive 
role. 
It was also a period that coincided 
with a moderate policy pursued by the 
Chinese People's Republic, and hence 
many of us look back to that year as 
marking a very high point in interna- 
tional affairs, and as the first occasion 
on which the family of Afro-Asian na- 
tions gathered in Bandung, Indonesia 
and subscribed, at least verbally, to a 
set of principles which they would seek 
to affirm in their conduct toward one 
another, 
. Unfortunately, as with the Ten Com- 

mandments, there is a great discrepancy 
between verbal affirmation of principles 
and compliance with them in actual 
conduct. There is recently some talk of 
reviving the Bandung Conference. A 
month ago, the Foreign Minister of 
Thailand, Mr. Thanat Khoman, in an 
address to the Asia Society in New York, 
suggested that this is one way in which 
the rest of the nations in Afro-Asia may 
engage in dialogue with the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

To the best of my knowledge, there 
has been no response from Peking. 


Q: To what degree do the ethnic and 


racial antagonisms in Southeast Asia 


25 
inhibit the success or effectiveness of 
regionalization and international coöp- 


eration? 


A: You have raised a question which 


I have also raised in my own statement 


and which I had suggested as ‘one of 
the obstacles to closer regional economic 
coóperation. I would like to approach 
this in its two aspects. First, as I tried 
to explain, there have in recent years in 
Southeast Asia been disruptions and do- 


mestic interethnic, interreligious friction . 


—which seem to suggest that for many 
people their perception of themselves is 
not primarily in terms of their being 
members of the new nation state, but 
that they anchor their security in their 
group identity at a subnational level, 
either as members of an ethnic group or 
a caste group, a tribal group or a re- 
ligious group. 

Now, to that extent it seems to me 
there has been a regression in our desire 
to make progress from having a group 
identity nationally to a supernational 
Southeast Asian community identity. 
And you are quite right if you are ask- 
ing me, Have any of the recent disrup- 
tions that have taken place in Southeast 
Asia been an obstacle to progress toward 
regional coóperation? My answer must, 
of necessity, be yes. ` 


Q: If we were to withdraw our troops, 
with the consequence that Hanoi might 
possibly take over all of Vietnam, how 
would you view the future, political and 
economic, of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries? 


À: I must say, as a preface, that I 
am very ignorant about Vietnam and I 
have come here to be educated and not 
to teach. Second, let me say that the 
future is imponderable. You ask me, 
“What will happen to the prospects for 
regional coóperation, and economic and 


1 
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other fields, should the two Vietnams be 
reunited under a government situated in 
Hanoi?” . s 

Well, it seems to me that this is one 
of two possibilities. It is certainly one 
which we cannot completely ignore. 
Should that materialize, its implications 


: for the prospects of regional economic 


coóperation in Southeast Asia must ob- 
viously depend on. the policy which 
Hanoi will then adopt on regional eco- 
nomic coöperation. 

If Hanoi is prepared tto. see that the 
ideological differences between itself and 
some of the other neighboring states are 
not an obstacle to codperation, there is 
no reason to believe that the fact that 
the two Vietnams would be united under 
Communist rule means that they will 


‘therefore not join in regional economic: 


coöperation. 

On the other hand, if Hanoi should 
not be convinced that these existing re- 
gional organizations do not serve a 
partisan, anti-Communist cause—that 
the only cause they serve is the welfare 
of the community of: Southeast Asian 
nations—then presumably it will con- 
tinue to opt to stay out of such codp- 

erative enterprises. 


Q: As of this moment, we have to 
have some basis for feeling that this 
ought to happen, or that ought to hap- 
pen. What is the feeling of. your gov- 
ernment? Or, if you care to express 
yourself personally, what is the feeling 
in Southeast Asia, and what are your 
feelings? Would you be very upset if 
we were to leave, or if we were to con- 
' template pulling out now? | 


A: That seems to me, an impor- 
tant and legitimate question. But let 
me say that I cannot speak for South- 
east Asia. I cannot even speak for my 
government. The views that you have 
heard are merely my own and do: 
not .necessarily redet those of my 
government. : 

-You ask me, sud we be upset if 
you were to leave Vietnam? My own 
answer is, it depends on the conditions 
and the manner. We would be less 
happy if the withdrawal .were precipi- 
tate and unilateral—if it were seen by 
your allies and close friends, and some 
which are not so close now, as a revo- 
cation of your commitment to yours allies 
in South Vietnam. 

Someone said earlier that if we recog- 
nized that your original entry into that 
country was a mistake, then surely 
there should be no mediating factors to 
your immediate, unconditional, and 
rapid withdrawal. It seems to me that 
this proposition is too simplistic. Even 
if one grants the assumption that one's 
original undertaking, or one's original 
decision to assume an undertaking, was 
in error, the very fact that you have 
made the decision gives rise to certain 
other implications, to complications 
which must be taken into account when 
one is weighing one's decision as to how 
to withdraw, in what manner to with- 
draw, how rapidly to withdraw. 

My own view is that the manner and 
the course which you are now committed 
to—withdrawing gradually—is one that 
will leave the maximum opportunities 
for countries of Southeast Asia to ad- 
just to this withdrawal and to assure 
their own security. 
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HERE are three critical unsolved 

problems today which are Asian as 
well as global in their scope. Peace, 
population, and pollution confront the 
world without any obvious answer to 
any of them. 

The need for principles of non- 
violence, economic development, and 
social justice to help solve these three 
problems is too clear to call for argu- 
ment. Unless these principles can be 
. put into effect on an Asian as well as 
on a global basis, there is little hope for 
the future of mankind. All of them re- 
quire some form of world order for their 
solution. For without peace there can 
be little hope for progress. Put differ- 
ently, Asian problems are global in their 
scope since their solution depends pri- 
marily on agreed peaceful action by the 
two superpowers, the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and the -possibly 
soon-to-be third superpower, Communist 
China. Asia is unlikely to solve her 
problems alone. ‘Behind the facade of 
. these three nation-states—and not to be 
ignored—lie the United Nations and the 
middle-sized ` and small-sized states 
which not only have a distinctive stake 
in the solution of Asian and world prob- 
: lems but also are most articulate in 
elucidating their own concept as to how 
- they should be solved. So, I postulate, 
Asian problems are global problems and 
are not likely to be solved if war 
continues to rack that continent and 
threaten the rest of the world. 


1. This concept has recently been developed 
by Professor Richard Falk of the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton, N.J. He has added a 
fourth objective, ecological stability, in his 
new book, This Endangered Planet, scheduled 
for publication in 1970. The concept is being 


developed under the auspices of the World . 


Law Fund by international teams of scholars 
working on World Order models for the decade 


beginning- 1990. 


WORLD ORDER DEFINED 


World order for present purposes may 
be defined as a workable system of war 
prevention conceived on a global basis— 
a system where orderly change is arrived 
at without violence, domestic or exter-` 
nal. It is an ideal for human behavior 
which has so far been found incapable 
of realization, whether in Asia or else- 
where. 

But as the world shrinks and as 
problems become constantly more com- : 
plex, it has become an idea whose reali- 
zation most knowledgeable observers are 
increasingly coming to agree is essential 
to the survival of this, the twenty-first 
identifiable civilization since man came 
down out of the trees. - 

If we are to solve the problems of 
peace, population, and pollution, if Asia . 
is to achieve some modicum of social 
justice and economic development, it 
would seem clear that a climate of non- 
violence needs to prevail, that turmoil, 
internal and external (which has been 
the condition of Asia for much of its 
long history), is the enemy of any civi- 
lization’ which hopes to develop the 
good life. ‘ 

While there are many forms which 
world order might take, the most 
feasible would seem to be through the 
creation of international institutions of 
an executive, legislative, and judicial 
nature with power to keep the peace—in 
short, limited world government dealing . 
solely with the problem of preventing 
violence while giving forums capable of 
redressing legitimate grievances.” 


2. The classic development of a World Order 
plan was set forth in World Peace Through 


` World Law by Grenville Clark and Louis B. 


Sohn (Harvard University Press, 1958). A 
second and revised edition came out in 1960, 
and a third edition, including the plan in 
treaty form, in 1966. Another excellent de- 
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Let us consider the possibilities of 


Asia contributing to such a system of ` 


world order, through the United Nations 
or otherwise. i 

Asia is obviously heterogeneous. The 
name is not much more than a geo- 


graphical expression designed to identify 


an extremely large area of the globe's 
surface. Japan has little indeed to do 
with the Arab states of the Middle East, 
or with Israel either. Yet the. political 
and social scientists who laid the frame- 
work for this meeting today were wise, 
I think, in directing attention to that 
geographical generality called ` Asia. 
Thinking in such broad terms helps us 
toward an appropriate consideration of 
the political, social, and economic prob- 


lems which confront that vast area of' 


the world. A 

Of course, Asia is not water-tight. It 
spills over on the East to the Pacific and, 
eventually, to Pearl Harbor. It spills 
down under to Australia and New Zea- 
land. It spills up north to Russia. It 
spills over in the west into Egypt and 
the North African states. Europe, with 
its needs for Middle Eastern oil and its 
long colonial and trading history, has a 
stake in Asia. Asia’s problems are those 
of the whole world. 


PRESENT ASIAN POWER CENTERS 


Eliminating the Soviet Union for the 
moment, there are six national centers 
of Asian power: Japan, mainland 
China, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, and 
the Middle East complex. One will note 

-that I have made no mention of North 
or South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia or 
Thailand, where Asian troubles center 
today. This is because these areas are 
not really sources of, power which will 





velopment of the same theme is The Strategy 
of World Order, in four volumes, by Richard 
A. Falk and Saul H. Mendlovitz, eds. (New 
York: World Law Fund, 1966). 


have to be dealt with in terms of the 
future of world order. Neither are 
Malaysia, Singapore, Iran, or Burma. 
They are, in fact, small states of no real 


` importance in solving the future of Asia. 


The same may be said of Afghanistan. 

Burma, Malaysia, and Thailand are 
special cases. These three countries 
have succeeded in maintaining a signifi- 
cant amount of independence from the 
three superpowers. Nevertheless, none of 
them has effective economic or military 
power to do very much about solving 
the problems of Asia. They will be hard 
pressed to take care of themselves. 

Arnold J. Toynbee published the 
first three volumes of his A Study of 
History in June, 1934. Volume 10, the 
last of the study, was published twenty 
years later. In 1961, Professor Toynbee 
published his Reconsiderations.® I pro- 
pose to relate some of Dr. Toynbee’s 
conclusions about civilizations to our 
consideration of Asia and the problems 
of world order. 

Toynbee divides his book into a study 
of the genesis of civilizations, their 
growth, their breakdown, their disinte- 
gration, and the universal states which 
often arise after civilizations have dis- 
integrated. He takes an appropriately 
cautious approach in considering the 
prospects of our present Western civili- 
zation.* While he deals at some length 
with fascinating speculations not here 
relevant, the foregoing summary is suf- 
ficient for our purposes. 

Let us consider the present status of 
civilization in each of the six centers of 
Asian power just outlined. A nation- 
state is, of course, not a civilization in 
the Toynbee-an sense, but the analogies 
are close enough to make them useful. 


' 8. Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(Oxford University Press). 

4. Cf. The World and- the West (Oxford 
University Press, 1953). . 
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Japan 


: Japan, despite its long history of civi- 
' lization, is still in the process of growth 
: following its -catastrophic’ defeat in 
World War II.  Politically, economi- 
. cally, socially, intellectually, Japan is a 
: growing nation-state which has not yet 
reached its full potential. 


Mainland China 


Mainland China presents a more dif- 
' ficult problem for analysis. Yet, I sug- 
gest that mainland China is in a phase 
where its civilization is either breaking 
down or disintegrating. ' China has mil- 
lennia of. history behind it in all aspects 
of civilization but it is a reasonable 
assumption that since the turn of the 
twentieth century the last rallies to 
modernize: the Chinese nation-state and 


make it capable .of dealing with the. 


problems of the modern world have 
pretty well failed. "This is true whether 
those who led the rally were the disciples 
of Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-chek, or 
Mao Tse-tung. No matter where one 
looks, China is in a parlous state. The 
mass of the people has a low standard 
of living. Famine stalks from time to 
time. Industrialization is spotty at best. 
Agriculture is primitive. 

: Socially speaking, under the goverh- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung dictatorship, the 
Great Leap Forward was a failure. The 
Chinese social system leaves much to be 
desired in terms of enticing the people 
to exert their best efforts. Militarily, 
China is a paper tiger. It has no air 
force, it has no navy, its army has in- 
adequate military transport. As the 
short war with India demonstrated, Chi- 
“nese troops cannot move successfully to 
- occupy any area much more than fifty 
or one hundred miles outside its borders. 
Its nuclear potential is still primitive. 


Nor is China, in its present mood, in. 


a position to make much of a contribu- 


tion toward the development of world 
order. One would hope that this is a 
temporary aberration, that a new gen- 
eration of Chinese leaders will partici- 
pate and perhaps play a leading part in 
the development of a system of world 
order which can bring peace and, hope- 
fully, prosperity to Asia, or at least to 
that part of it over which China-has for 
so long exercised an important influence. 
But that time is not yet. One may 
expect that China will, in due course, 
join the United Nations. Perhaps it' 
will make good on its pledge to eliminate 
nuclear weapons, if everybody else does . 
the same. It has frequently asserted an 
interest in general and complete disarma- ` 
ment. But these things appear to be a 


long way in the future. 


Indonesia 


Indonesia is the sleeper in Asia: With 
incalculably rich natural resources of 
every conceivable kind, Indonesia under 
the Dutch and then under Sukarno was 
a sleeping .giant. The capability of 
turning Indonesia into one of the richest 
and most progressive of all the states in 
the world is clearly present in terms of 
natural resources, running all the way 
from oil to timber, to fish, to agriculture, 
to various forms of mineral wealth which 
abound in this archipelago of some three 
thousand islands. Indonesia’s problems 
are, in large part, overpopulation in 
Java, underpopulation in other areas, 
and an inadequately educated élite 
which is presently incapable of coping 
with the most difficult problems—politi- | 
cal, social and economic—which. con- 
front the country. Clearly, Indonesia is 
in a far more primitive phase of devel- 
opment than Japan. 

Nevertheless, we should keep our eye 
on Indonesia. Great things could. 
happen there quite quickly. Since the 
settlement of the unfortunate dispute ' 
with Malaysia brought about by the 
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chauvinism of Sukarno, Indonesia has 


no bellicose ambitions or any desire to 
do more than develop its own rich poten- 
tial for growth. To do this, Indonesia 
needs a system of world order more than 
“any other country in Asia. Civilization 
is old in Indonesia. It has relapsed and 
rallied many a time. The nation’s reli- 
gious background is heterogeneous. Its 
educational system is primitive, its gov- 
ernment essentially a military dictator- 
ship, and yet Indonesia is a country 
which is really in an “early Toynbee-an” 
state of civilization, about to break out 
of its genesis and into a growth which 
could make it one of the world’s great 
powers. ' 2 


India 


India, like China, has problems which 
appear almost insuperable. The sub- 
continent contains people of a variety 
of races, religions, and political, social, 
and economic backgrounds, ranging from 
the extremely well-educated and intel- 
lectual Hindu of the Brahman caste to 
the lowest untouchable. It is still peri- 
odically ridden by religious wars be- 
tween Hindu and Mohammedan. Much 
of the subcontinent is a desert. Over- 
population is a constant problem. One 
may hope that India will win its battle 
to become a political, social, and eco- 
nomic democracy and a force for, rather 
than against, world order. But a more 
realistic appraisal of India’s potential 
would, I think, lead to. the conclusion 
that one must write India off as a leader 
of the Western civilization which now 
seems to have encircled the globe and 
which holds the promise and also the 
threat for the future for all of us. The 
vital energy which exists in Japan and 
Indonesia does not appear. present in 
India. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan, for different reasons, is in 
the same situation. Primarily a Muslim 


state, it is a dictatorship with all the 
economic problems which confront its 
larger neighbor. Still in a bellicose con- 
dition, perhaps even more so than the 
Indian state, Pakistan holds very little 
hope for making much contribution to 
world order in the foreseeable future. 
Despite the energy and ability of many 
of its leaders, Pakistan gives little evi- 
dence of being a growing civilization. 

In fact, one of the threats to world 
order is the continuing hatred between 
India and Pakistan, which could break 
into serious warfare—warfare which 
might easily lead. the superpowers to 
take one side or the other, warfare which 
would bring to ruin the budding hopes 
of civilization and happiness in both 
these unfortunate countries. 


The Middle East 


The most discouraging section of Asia 
in terms of world order is, of course, 
the Middle East, where the hatred be- 
tween Indian and Pakistani fades into | 
insignificance when one considers the 
hatred between Arab and Israeli. As 
this article is written, there seems prac- 
tically no hope for a solution of the 
Middle East dilemma in terms of world 
order. One could still hope perhaps that 
Russia and the United States, with such 


. help as they could get from France and 


Britain, would be able to agree upon and 
impose a solution which would still the 
guns, disarm the antagonists, and result, 
if there is to be a war, in its being 
fought with bows and arrows instead of 
with lethal weapons, perhaps of an 
atomic nature. And yet this prospect 
seems dim at the moment. Ii is not 
too much to say that the troubles of the 
Middle East, together with those of the 
Vietnam war, are the two most serious 
problems which, unless promptly solved, 


- will make the coming of world order in 


Asia a slow and tedious process. Israel 
is a thriving, forward-moving nation- 
state, on its way, if left alone, to devel- 
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oping a brilliant civilization. The last 
rally of the ancient Arab civilization 
appears to be faltering. It would seem 


- that the civilization of the Arab nation 


states is disintegrating. 


CREATIVITY Vs. DOMINANCE 


Toynbee points out, throughout his 
study, that civilizations tend to mature 
and be worthy: of a place in history as 
long as the minority which runs every 
civilization - is creative rather than 
' merely dominant. ‘The civilization is 
creative when its leaders turn outward, 
. to solve their problems, rather than 
inward, merely to maintain their. own 
authority. . When, however, as is pres- 
. ently the case in Pakistan, and also 
' among the Arab states and Egypt, the 


.. leadership is dominant rather than crea- 
tive, there is little hope of expecting help ` 


from them in progress toward world 
order. 

In effect, the hope of peace and order 
hàs broken down, both as between Paki- 
' stan and India and as between the Arab 
` states and Israel, because of the fact 
that we have not yet developed far 
enough along the road to a universal 
state to make the principles of world 
. order applicable to those more decadent 
areas—areas of disintegrating civiliza- 


tions—where there is no real hope for' 


bringing about a world at peace with 
. itself, capable of devoting the best brains 
of its educated people toward the solu- 
tion of their mutual problems. 

'This superficial survey of Asia should 
not conclude without note of the fact 
that the Israeli have been, and still are, 
' only too anxious to terminate the wars 
between themselves and the Arab states. 
Jt is not hate of Israeli for Arab which 
is causing the trouble. It is hate of 


2 . Israeli by Arab. Israel is considered by 


most of the leaders of the Arab states 
and Egypt—which is not Arab—as being 


an interloper and a conqueror, not un-, 


like those Crusaders who came many 
hundreds of years ago convinced of their 
own righteousness and’ determined to 
rewin ‘the Holy Land and Jerusalem 
from the hand of the Muslim usurper. 
Thus, religious questions interfere with, 
nationality disputes, tending to make the 
whole Middle Eastern problem the 
frightful mess which it is today. And 
behind it all, as is true also with India 
and Pakistan, lies the critical question 
of whether coóperation or conflict will 
prevail. Toynbee might well put it 
“love versus hate.” : 

I conclude that Asia desperately needs 


. world order but is not. likely to con- 


tribute very much toward its achieve- ` 


ment. .One should exempt Japan from 


this comment, for there is no country in 
which the support of world order has 
been more vigorous than that of Japan 
since it was disarmed at the end of 
World War II. In fact, the brains and 
ability of the leaders of the Japanese 
people will make a real contribution ` 
toward the eventual achievement of 
world order, if it is to come in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Nevertheless, those who are working 
toward world peace through world law 
and the solution of the worldwide prob- 
lems of food, population, the environ- 
ment, and the.ecology, are not apt to 
get very much help from any of the 
Asian countries except Japan, and, pos- 
sibly somewhat later, Indonesia. This 
perhaps is due to the fact that the Asian 
nation-states which are not of much im- 
portance in a worldwide power sense are 
so engaged in dealing with their own' 
problems—in most instances those of 
disintegrating civilizations—that they 
have little energy left to make a real 
contribution to the larger global scene. 


METHODS BEING CONSIDERED 


Let us turn now to the methods pres- 
ently under consideration for achieving 
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world order and to what part, if any, 
Asia could play in contributing to the 
creation of such a system. As noted 
above, in the Toynbee-an.sense, world 
order is an aspect of a universal state. 
At times in recorded history, when na- 
tions have had a long period of peace, it 
has been usually but not always (viz., 
the period from 1815 to 1913)5 because 
„a major civilization had overcome and 
conquered its enemies within the borders 
of what was then the. habitable world. 
This was true—to give two examples—of 
ancient Egypt and Imperial Rome. In 
both cases, the world was much larger 


than the boundaries of either the Egyp- 


tian or the Roman universal states. 
China existed unknown to both. Yet 
the barbarians (as they were thought 
of) who lived outside the Roman and 
Egyptian areas of conquest were not, 


until they threatened the universal : 


' state, particularly important in terms of 
creating world order. The boundaries 
of these empires constituted all the 
civilized world known to these universal 
states. . 

It is important to note that there is 
no necessary connection between the 
struggle between love and hate, as the 
dominant motivations of a civilization 
(important though the result of that 
struggle may be), and the creation of a 
universal state. Such a state has never 
encompassed ethical standards. Yet the 
world order which we are seeking today 
must be based on ethical standards for 
the first time in recorded history, unless 
all the efforts of man to prevent his self- 
destruction are to fail, or, in the alterna- 
tive, all semblance of freedom is to go 
by the board. 


5. When the European powers agreed at 
Vienna on a settlement which, with a few 
exceptions, lasted for nearly a hundred years. 
During this period America was remote, pro- 
tected by the British fleet; Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia were incapable of creating 
serious worldwide disturbances of peace. 


World order, if it comes, will result 
from: 

First, widespread disarmament 
of the super- and middle-sized 
powers, accompanied by effective 
and enforceable provisions which 
will prevent rearmament or the 
acquisition by the smaller nation- 
states of armaments which would 
create a threat to world peace. 

Second, the growth, concur- 
rently, of an international peace 
force capable of maintaining or- 
der and justice in areas of poten- 
tial trouble such as that between 
India and Pakistan, and between 
the Arab states and Israel. 

Third, the creation of interna- 
tional institutions with power to 
prevent violence and administer 
justice, through limited world 
governmental processes, execu- 
tive; legislative, and judicial. 

To achieve these three steps will, in 
turn, require leadership from the two 
superpowers, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. If these two superpow- 
ers could agree, they could easily per- 
suade the other nation-states to create 
the institutions necessary to achieve 
world order, not only in Asia but 
throughout the rest of the world. They 
have just done so, with substantial al- 
though not universal success, in the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


AVAILABLE FOUNDATIONS 


The embryonic institutions on which 
world order could be built are available 
and ready at hand. As Glenn Olds, 
United States Ambassador to UNESCO, 
stated the other day: “The United Na- 
tions is not a world government, but it is 
the best beginning toward a rational 
world.order we have. 5 Despite its 


6. At a meeting of Members of Congress for 
Peace Through Law, American Mission to the 
United Nations, April 20; 1970. 
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many defects it could be built upon, if 
there were a consensus of powerful and 
informed world opinion prepared to re- 
' quire the building by their governments. 
Nor is the United Nations the only 
area where institutions of world order 
could be developed. In the two treaties 
‘of general and complete disarmament 
filed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union in 1962, there are provisioris for 
` the creation of an International Disarm- 
- ament Organization to supervise the dis- 
arming process and to monitor it after it 
has been achieved. Such proposed insti- 
tution could be built into a power capa- 
` ble of enforcing the peace and, coupled 


'" with the International Court of Justice 


"and agencies of conciliation, mediation, 
and arbitration (which could easily be 
established), could create a -workable 
system of world order in a relatively 
short time. Such an international insti- 
tution could be developed without the 
disabilities presently crippling the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations. In such 
an institution, the major Asian powers 
would be expected to participate to the 
full extent of their capabilities. 

The primary problem is to obtain the 
codperation of the governments of the 
two superpowers in achieving such a 
result, both of them the while warily 
keeping their eye on mainland China to 
“ensure that it does not achieve such 
military power—which it does not have 
now—as would make it a real threat to 
any system of world order agreed to by 
. the others but without China's partici- 
pation. And one of the major obstacles 
to that coóperation is Asia. 

It seems reasonably clear that practi- 
cally every country in the world, except 
'the two superpowers and China, is 
literally screaming for the development 
oi some type of world order, through 
the United Nations or elsewhere. All 


.are convinced, as our able Ambassador. 


_to the United Nations, Charles Yost, 
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said in his book The Insecurity of Na- 
tions (published in 1968 during the 
brief period when he was out of public 
diplomatic office), “The point to be 
made again and again, to be hammered 
unmercifully into our proud, hard, silly 
heads, is that the attempt to achieve the 
security. of nations: by national means 
under ‘modern circumstances is Uto- 
pian.” 7 


USSR LEADERSHIP 


And yet I fear that there is a better 
chance of the leadership needed in this 
area coming from the Soviet Union than 
from the United. States. ‘ 

Soviet Russia has committed many 
crimes against peace, at least two of 
them in the recent past. First, there . 
was rearming of the. Arab states after 
the Seven-day War, when Israel and, 
indeed, the rest of the world, was quite 
prepared for a treaty of general and 
complete disarmamient in the Middle 
East which would make it possible to 
prevent at least the outbreak of serious 
war in that area. And, second, there 
was the rape of Czechoslovakia, which 
was a crime against the concept of non- ' 
violence and social justice. 

Nevertheless, there is mounting evi- 
dence that the Russian people and, to 
some extent, the Russian government, 
are presently anxious to make a far- 
reaching arms control détente with the 
United States which could be the prelude 
to a system, of world order. Some of 
this is due to their fear—I suspect, my- 
self, their unreasoning fear—of that - 
huge but relatively powerless Asian gi- 
ant, mainland China. 

Russia does not wish to become en- 
gaged in a two-front war, with the West 
on one side and the Chinese on the 
other, However, I suspect an even 


7. Council on Foreign Relations (Prager, 
1968). 
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stronger motivation is the rising de- 


mand of the Russian people for more 


consumer goods and higher standards of’ 


living. Moreover, the generation which 
supported Stalin is pretty well over the 
hill. Those belligerents, even within the 
Communist Party, who are looking for- 
ward to world conquest by a moriolithic 
Communist state are becoming fewer and 
"less powerful daily. In fact, there is 
very little steam left in Marxist Com- 
munist theories as promoted by Lenin 
and Stalin. 'The present rulers in the 
Kremlin pay about as much attention to 
the dialectical materizlism of Marx and 
Engels as Mr. Nixon pays to the Epistles 
of St. Paul—and the same would have 
been true oi Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Khrushchev before :hem: The ideo- 
logical gap between communism and 
capitalism is breaking down. It is-na- 
tionalism which we have to fear. And 
the nationalism of Communist Russia is 
becoming less expansionist as their peo- 
ple escalate their demands for a higher 
standard. of living and more consumer 
goods. Moreover, there is considerable 
evidence that the civilians in the Krem- 
lin have the Red Army under much bet- 
ter control than we nave our. Pentagon. 

A knowledgeable Russian told me the 
other day that the Red Army put up a 
very strong fight against moving con- 
structively forward with Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks, but that they were 
overcome by the civilians in the Polit- 
boro and told to behave. There is cer- 
tainly evidence of this in recent articles 
in the Russian press and statements re- 
leased in this country by Tass.® 


U.S. MILITARISM 


Let's lóok for a moment at the 
thought, probably distasteful to many of 


8. Cf. October 3, 1969, Tass, Washington 
release; byline, Observer; title, “The Important 
Problem.” - a 


you, that the United States has become 


a militaristic nation. 

I return to Arnold J. Toynbee, who, 
in his eightieth year, published his latest 
book, Experiences, (1969) He ex- 
presses the belief that since Pearl Harbor 
the United States has swung around 
from her traditional policy of isolation- 
ism and, in consequence, has taken a 
long step toward becoming a militaristic 
nation. i ced 

He identifies militarism by two symp- 

toms. One is that the armed forces be- 
come a state within a state—that, in- 
stead of being firmly controlled by 
civilian leaders, they are able to act.as 
a virtually independent power within the 
state, and a predominant one at that. 
An élite corps of officers determines 
military and then foreign policy, with 
no eifective control from the secretary of 
defense, the secretary of state, the presi- 
dent, or the Congress. 
- The second symptom of militarism is 
that the bulk of the country’s armed 
forces is recruited, directly or indirectly, 
by conscription. These conscripted 
troops then become a tool in the hands 
of the body of professional officers, which 
is highly organized and which has a 
strong esprit de corps. 

Toynbee points out that on both of 
these tests the United States before 
World War II was a non-militaristic na- 
tion. She had fought all her previous 
victorious wars, except the Civil War 
and World War I, with forces in which 
the rank and file as well as the officers 
were volunteers, and, though conscrip- 
tion had been introduced as an emer- 
gency measure on those two occasions, it 
had been dropped each time as soon as 
the war. was over. 

The American officers’ corps was 
never a power in American life before 
the Second World War. Professional 


~ 9, Experiences (Oxford University Press, 


1969). 
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service in the armed forces was a career 
- -that was respected but it was neither 
prestigious nor lucrative. Yet by 1968 
: this situation had changed, and we have 

` what is generally known now as the 
" -military-industrial complex. Perhaps it 
should be known as the military-indus- 
. trial-political-journalistic complex, for 
“. much of its power stems from newspaper 
: writers, columnists, and television broad- 
' casters who seem to be the tools of the 


.' Pentagon, and from politicians such as 


Mendel Rivers, who seems to willingly 
do the work of the Pentagon as orders 
, are received from that omnipotent oc- 
: tagonal. 

. The Pentagon has tentacles that 
reach out to take hold of a large and 
^ increasingly larger section of the gain- 
fully employed part of the population. 
. This includes, of course, many very 
powerful labor unions, whose members 
`< are employed in industrial plants which 
.get the contracts to continue the mili- 


^ tarization of the country and our role as 
-—' universal policemen of the underprivi- 


leged. Similarly, the Pentagon has 


. .reached out into the universities, where 
. it picks up support from faculty and 


alumni (but not from students) as a 

.. -result of the research grants which help 

`», pay for the high cost of higher education. 

` Toynbee refers to this process as the 

- progressive Germanization of the Ameri- 

' can people !? and I fear that he has much 
on his side. 


CONCLUSION 


And this brings me back to Asia; 
where we started. It was Asia, first 
Korea and now Vietnam, which turned 
America into a militaristic nation, by 


.. keeping those who were the military 


^' heroes of World War II, and their able 
successors, in the saddle. Had the draft 
. been eliminated after VJ Day, we might 


10. Op. cit. p. 238. 


well not be in the pickle we find our- 
selves in today. 

Toynbee notes that Amalas war in 
Vietnam has been a crusade, as many 
Americans have seen it. It has been a 
crusade, he thinks, in which the crusad- 
ers have mistaken the identity of their 
adversary. In the belief that we have 
been fighting against communism, we 
Americans have collided with Vietna- 
mese nationalism. The strength of the 
resistance which we have met in Vietnam 
has been a local expression of a general 
Asian determination to get rid, once and 
for all, of the West's hated ascendancy. 

When I was in Vietnam early in 1968, 
it was not long before I came to the 
conclusion that the only nation-state's 
inhabitants whom the South Vietna- 
mese people hated worse than the. Com- 
munist Chinese were the Americans. 
And this is a natural reaction based on 
race, color, economic status, and, I re- ` 
gret to state, arrogance and violence on 
the part of our military. 

I do not agree with Arnold Toynbee 
that something has happened in America 
that is irreversible and ineffaceable.'? I 
do not believe that the American people 
have succumbed permanently to mili- 
tarism. On the contrary, I believe we 
are on our way to save ourselves from 
fhe militarism into which we fell be- 


. tween the end of World War II and the 


present time. 

The disenchantment with the war in 
Vietnam, the ever-increasing demands of - 
our domestic problems, the revolt against 
our present national priorities, the ex- 
tortionate demands of the military for 
an ever-increasing budget, the scandal 
after scandal which has developed within 
the armed forces, are all beginning to 
take their toll in public opinion and in 
the Congress. We may soon get a presi- 
dent who is not mesmerized by the 


11. See note 10. 
12. Op. cit. p. 239. 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. The generals and 
admirals can be put back on tap instead 
of on top. 

The place to start is Asia. Let us 
withdraw from the land mass of that 
‘continent which has brought so much 
death and misery to American families. 
Let us retire at least as far back as the 
island chain running south from Japan 


through Okinawa, Taiwan, the Philip- 


pines, and if necessary, farther south. 
Let us give up the draft. And then let 
us take the leadership in pressing for 
that development of world peace through . 
enforceable world law which is the best 
hopé of saving our faltering world civili- 
zation. 


Mr. Clark's speech was delivered at the 
Saturday luncheon, at which there is no ques- 
tion or answer period. 


The American Territorial Presence in Asia 


By Jonn H. Bapcrey ` 


ABSTRACT: The system of states that has evolved since 
World War II has not resolved the basic political problems fac- 
ing Asia. Furthermore, American efforts to sustain, and hope- 
fully stabilize, the non-Communist regimes have entangled the 
United States unnecessarily in the domestic political processes 
of several Asian countries. Resurgent forces of ethnic and local 
identity increasingly challenge the authority of central. govern- 
ments and bring into question the efficacy of anti-pluralist, 
nationalistic schemes. 

The foreseeable future appears laden with struggles by these 
classic forces, which dominated pre-colonial Asia and now un- 
derlie ideological and nationalist conflicts. Regional competi- 
tion between traditional ethnic enemies, as well as between 
larger Asian powers, is reasserting itself, calling into question 
the efforts by the superpowers, and the United Nations, to play 
dominant roles in the settlement of these conflicts. More cer- 
tain is a constant secondary role by the United States, due to 
its technological superiority, economic abundance, and cultural 
vigor. : 

The kind of American presence in Asia over the next two 
decades will be significantly modified. While military assist- 
ance may, in many cases, continue, termination of alliances on 
mainland Asia may eventually follow the withdrawal from 
Vietnam. The major motive for the American desire to dis- 
engage flows from domestic pressures. However, the quest for 
relaxation of tension with China will help account for the new 
American tolerance of political change in Asia. 
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' "THE AMERICAN PRESENCE IN ASIA 


HERE is a Byzantine quality 

| emerging in Asian politics. The 
wars of colonial succession continue into 
the third decade after World War II and 
much of Asia is plagued by local rebel- 


lions, by diplomacy leading to neither | 


war nor peace, and by abiding economic 
and military connections with metro- 
poles, all of which suggests an interna- 
tional system akin to that of Byzantium. 
However, at least one observer sees 
America as an emergent imperial Rome,* 
while many others plea for a sharply 
diminished influence in Asia. Whether 
the United States further contributes to 
a Byzantine melange of contesting pow- 
ers by returning to an isolationist 
chrysalis, or retains an active involve- 
ment in Asian affairs with legions (or 
nuclear weapons) on call to intervene 
on behalf of a besieged government, is 
unclear. What is certain is the resurg- 


ence of ethnic and local consciousness as 


a political factor. The identification of 
leaders and their followers increasingly is 
with the communal and nativistic, the 
province and district territory; politics is 
turning away from the centralizing no- 
tion of the nation. 

The epic political contest of the 
twentieth century, nationalism vs, com- 
munism, is running aground on the real- 


ity of localism and ethnicity. With in- 


dependence, the leaders of new Asian 
states have appealed to nationalism and 
ideology as the basis for their legitimacy. 
Since then, and into the foreseeable fu- 
ture, the foundation.cf Western-derived 
legitimacy continues to erode, the vic- 
tim of unrealized promises by both con- 
stitutional democracies and Communist 


1. See George Liska, Imperial America and 
War and Order (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1967 and 1968). , 

2. For example, 3tanley Hoffman, Gulliver's 
Troubles (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968) ; 
Kenneth Waltz, Foreign Policy and Democratic 
Politics (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967); and 
Robert W. Tucker, Empire or Nation (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Fress, 1968). 
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states. Its impotence causes govern- . 
ments and political parties to collapse, 


while military regimes and factions tend 
to usurp party leadership in struggles 
with civilian counterparts, for order as 
well as for ever greater budgets. 

These fundamental movements in the 
several Asian polities have profound in- 
fluence over the course of international 
politics, and it is that influence that 
causes the Byzantine quality. Justinian 
and his successors: conducted themselves 
in a fashion markedly unlike their Ro- 
man precursors. Rather than operate 
within a common legal and bureaucratic 
system, they ruled Byzantium by a 
hodgepodge of shifting alliances and 
armed groups, placing a premium upon 
subtle diplomacy. The era, like the 
period of the Warring States in China 
and the Renaissance of Italy, was not a 
stable or prosperous time for most peo- 


.ple; but it does offer instructive value 


for strategists during the final third of 
this century, when Asian states siruggle 
to retain their authority. The “we/ 


they" identification of peoples is not 


easily understood, either within the 
capitals of Asia or in the West. 


FAMILY OF NATIONS 


Since the founding of the United Na- 
tions, indeed, harking back long before 
to Grotius, liberals and constitutionalists 
in the West have been seeking to realize 
the “family of nations" vision. The 
Charter of the United Nations directs, 
as the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence implies, that peoples every- 


3. The debate continues among scholars con- 
cerning the quality of political life in Byz- 
antium; the reader should consider the era 
only for its value as a heuristic model here. 
Contemporary students of international politics 
have ignored that historical period; therefore, 
the useful references are all older. See Steven 
Runciman, Byzantine Civilization (Cleveland: 
World, 1965), especially ch. 6; also, Georgiji 
Ostrogorski, History of the Byzantine State 
(Oxford: Black, 1956). 
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where should be brought together in a 
common enterprise, a nation-state sys- 
tem that. permits each to advance its 
own prosperity. Those with a conserva- 
tive ‘bent. have generally been uneasy 
with larger political entities, be they 
.federations or multinational organiza- 
' tions, contending that they are at least 
unethical if not unlawful; at the samie 
"time, leftists in the nineteenth and 
"twentieth centuries have seen centrist 
systems as masks for capitalist impe- 
. rjalism. It may be that the passage of 
. . time is strengthening both conservative 
` and. leftist arguments, which liberals 
chose to ignore in the wake of World 
' Wars I and II (when all wars seemed 
interwoven, and nuclear war unthink- 
able). 

Vietnam has forced the realization 
that wars can still be fought without 
victory for any side, and yet without em- 
broiling all the world. Dozens of local 
conflicts have broken out since 1945, but 
none has escalated into more than a 
regional issue. "The balance of terror 
: "has been an antidote to imperial ex- 
~, pansion by either superpower, although 
both remain extended to defend most of 
" the.territory they controlled at the end 
. of World War II. The Americans re- 


tain a major voice in the defense dis- 


cussions of Europe, and maintain a 
dominant military position in the Pa- 


' . cific and Southeast Asia. The USSR, of 


course, is still preéminent in Eastern 
Europe and extends its powers into the 
Middle East and South Asia, though the 
depth of its commitment in these latter 
regions is unclear. The American intent 


has been to contain Communist aggres-. 
sion; the Soviets; besides protecting - 


` their vast homeland, have sought to deny 
American preéminence wherever. possible. 
The policies of both superpowers have 
contributed to instability in that both 
have fueled local wars with weapons and 
aid in the name of security and develop- 
ment. Nr 


Another fundamental cause of the con- 
flicts in Asia is intrinsic to the states 
themselves. Statehood is a Western im- 
port, and the boundaries of most Asian 
states are generally inherited from the 
colonial period. "These boundaries fol- 
low power alignments reached between 
the old European powers; they often 
arbitrarily join traditionally hostile eth- 
nic ahd linguistic groups, and in some 
cases divide like peoples.  Revanche 
quests in the future are.a certitude as 
leaders readjust state boundaries to fit 


the identities of their peoples. 


The grim conclusion that much of 
Asia is facing continued local warfare, 
insurgency, and resistance to centralist 
pressures is a major reason for conclud- 
ing that the United States should not 
intervene as a territorial. presence. 
Earlier hopes that American military 
capability and economic know-how 
could play a significant role in sorting 
out the “tangle of hopes,” to use Ernst 
Haas’s apt phrase, have proved to be 
sanguine. Indeed, over the coming years 
the United States should reopen negoti- 
ations with its Asian allies, particularly 
those on mainland Asia, with a view to 
extracting ‘itself as a factor in the 
internal politics of these states. Most 
immediately, the American involvement 
in the former French colonies should be 
terminated. The changed nature of in- 
ternational politics in the 1970’s, as 
compared to the early 1950’s when these 
commitments were made, permits the 
United States to take this step without 
endangering its own security. 

Five ASSUMPTIONS ` 

My analysis is based upon five as- 
sumptions concerning contemporary in- 
ternational politics, assumptions which 


could change in the future but which 
presently seem valid: 


(1) That U.S.Soviet relations are 
now deeply influenced by a resurgent 
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Germany and its relationship to a re- 
united Europe. ‘Thus, neither super- 
power desires to disturb the balance of 
power there through unnecessary as- 
sertiveness elsewhere, and thereby lose 
its influence over the caurse of European 
politics. 

(2) That Sino-Soviet relations are 
deeply disturbed and will not be re- 
solved, both because of the profound 
ideological competition for world leader- 
ship and because of the territorial and 
prestige factors at stake in the frontier 
‘conflict. 

(3) That China is unlikely to utilize 
its own military to exercise influence in 
Southeast Asia unless seriously threat- 
ened by invasion from that sector. 

. (4) That the states of Southeast Asia 
are gradually returning to a pre-colonial 
relationship of greater/lesser state he- 
gemony which is likely to prevail for 
many decades, unless an outside power 
chooses to view the area as vital to its 


security and therefore seeks military 


dominance in the regior. 
(5) That Japan is moving into eco- 
nomic dominance in Southeast Asia and 


will offer considerably more assistance , 


in the future. . 


I will not pursue the rationale under- ' 


lying these assumptiors, as this paper 
deals only with that aspect of contem- 
porary international politics relating to 
Asia. However, if one denies one or 
more of these assumptions, one is un- 
likely to follow the logic of what fol- 
lows. 


Mainland Southeast Asia 


‘First, consider the situation in main- 
land Southeast Asia. In the four cen- 
turies prior to the arrival of the. French 
in Indo-China, both Laos and Cambodia 
were continually involved in power poli- 
tics between the larger empires in Ava, 
Ayuthia, Hue, and the Viets in the Red 
River valley. During the eighteenth 


century, for seventy-two years prior to 

the Thai conquest of the Lao Kingdoms, 

Laos was united in a federated, empire; 

but by 1777 its classic weakness was 

again exploited and its princes were 
again paying tribute to the new Thai 

imperial Chakkri dynasty in Bangkok. 

However, Phnom Penh was still techni- 
cally savereign and, for many of the 
remaining years prior to French con- 
quest, Thai and Vietnamese monarchs 
and armies contested for the privilege of 
placing Khmer monarchs on the throne. 
The struggles included Khmer princes 
protected in both Bangkok and Hue, and 
almost in an alternating fashion suc- 
ceeding to the throne when a substantial 

army could be raised to invade Khmer 
territory. In short, the Khmer and Lao 
were classic buffers in Thai-Viet compe- 
tition to control the lower reaches of 
the Mekong. This classic position is a 
significant factor relating to contempo- 
rary regional politics, and one that will. 
be increasingly important as American 
and Soviet involvement declines. 

I am not convinced by policy state- 
ments from past American administra- 
tions nor by statements from Moscow 
that the vital interests of either super- 
power are at stake in this region. There 
are lesser interests of prestige and ideo- 
logical beliefs which are being served by 
the respective involvements, but it is in- 
creasingly clear that the American pub- 
lic is uninterested in sustaining a major 
war for these lesser interests. Therefore, 
it follows that the United States has the 
most to gain, in terms of domestic com- 
ity, from a sharply reduced presence in 
the former French colonies; it is ex- 
pending far more than the Soviet Union 
for its commitment to the current gov- 


. ernments in Vientiane and Saigon. Ob- 


vious'y, it would be unwise to extend 
further resources to Vientiane or Phnom 
Penh. The advantage of retraction to 
be gained in a time of tragic discord 
would be enormous in terms of public 


` 
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accord. While the immediate ‘gains in 
Southeast Asia would be minimal and 


the costs might include the present gov- 


ernments of Vientiane and Saigon, it is 
likely that this decisive policy modifica- 


tion would permit the local polities to. 


return to the classic political relation- 
Ships that characterized their pre-co- 
. lonial histories. 

Obviously, this is a simplification of a 

series of very complex events that would 
, ensue, once it became clear that the 
United States was terminating its sub- 
vention of particular regimes on the 
mainland. Especially influenced would 
‘be the present Korean and Thai govern- 
ments, and my recommendation does 
not include immediate disengagement 
from these countries; Thailand and 
Korea are the strongest mainland powers 
presently allied with the United States, 
and their economic performance suggests 
à continued development of social and 
political systems. That development 
. could easily be impaired by untimely 
increases or decreases in U.S. assistance, 
both military and economic; nonethe- 
- less, military disengagement within this 
decade should be sought. 

"The objective of this policy is long- 
range and aims at the reconstruction of 
- a civil relationship between China, and 


the states of Southeast Asia. No doubt, 


. the superpowers as well as the major 
powers in Asia will continue to: play 
roles in the region; but at this time the 
dominant military role assumed by the 
‘United States may be destabilizing and 
inhibitive to peaceful political change. 
These states will need continued aid, 
especially from multilateral sources and 
. from private investors, as in Indonesia, 
Singapore, Korea, and Malaysia. : These 
involvements will require a modicum of 
American military presence in the region 
for an extended period, just as they are 
likely to invite some Soviet, Japanese, 
and Chinese military aid. But the fu- 
ture contest for influence is not likely 


. discussions should occur. 


power with Hanoi. 


to be fought between foreign troops; 
indeed, the error in American perception 


-of politics in Asia has been fundamental 


insofar as we have assumed that sub- 
stantial numbers of our infantry and air ' 
power could shape events over the long 
run. 


` Nixon’s Policy 


President Nixon’s-“Foreign.Policy for 
the 1970's" calls for essential reliance 
by local governments in Asia upon their 
own capabilities to sustain themselves. 
It is appropriate that our government ' 
should now take the opportunity offered 
by the rapidly changing scene in: Laos 
and Cambodia to enter into new negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, to discuss 
reduction of arms aid and, with the ag- 
grieved parties, to seek accord on the 
role of observation teams during the 
transition. .Merely reconstituting the 
Geneva Accord of 1962 would not ac- 
complish the objective, as this policy 


' goal involves a wider settlement than 


that, 

Diplomacy is sufficiently complex that 
it would be inappropriate to prescribe 
the method of conducting these negotia- 
tions. But what should be clarified at 
this time are the goal and the actors, as 
well as the stage upon which these 
The, United 
States has several current negotiable ad- 
vantages, e.g., arms support for regimes - 
in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam follow- 
ing the withdrawal of U.S. forces. By 
reducing the level of combat on the part 
of the Viet Cong. and Hanoi, we could 
guarantee a staged withdrawal of all our 
forces. In the interim, observation 
teams could be mobilized for, the transi- 
tion period to continue the now aban- 
doned function of the International Con- 
trol Commission. Meanwhile, U.S. ` 
support to- Thailand should continue but 
with a careful eye to the balance of 
Since it is possible 
that some of the present U.S. arms now 
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used by Saigon may eventually fall to 
the Hanoi government, that factor neéds 
to weigh in the balance of arms support 
to Bangkok over the next decade. How- 
ever, that is not a strong prospect at 


this point; therefore, our initial concern . 


should be how to retain Thai confidence 
in its own political system. Again, that 
is essentially a matter of diplomacy and 


use of the right resources, human and. 


material, at the proper time. 

In sum, the United States has deeply 
involved itself for the past twenty years 
in the indigenous political affairs of most 
mainland Southeast Asian states. His- 
torically, this will probably prove to 
have been an error; in any event, the 
present changes in Laos and Cambodia 
offer a renewed opportunity to return to 
a more realistic policy based on the 
assumptions stated at the outset. The 
goal is to achieve a less dominant Amer- 
ican presence in Southeast Asia over the 
next two years, but to retain the confi- 
dence of the independent powers off the 
mainland and assure the new regimes 
that will eventually appear on the main- 
land that we wish to support their best 
interests, This includes a rapprochement 
with their giant neighbor, China, as well 


as inclusion of substantial international 


aid to their development process. Amer- 
ican support for this effort would con- 
tinue, perhaps even increase in those 
states that will accept private invest- 
ment; but a clear understanding should 
follow that the United States is no 
longer interested in pursuing armed 
dominance in the region. 


Korea 


As for Northeast Asia, our only pres- 
ence is in, Korea, where a different set 
of conditions influences our relationship. 
Compared to most Asian states, the Re- 
public of Korea is remarkably success- 
ful. In terms of GNP, number of high 
school graduates, foreign investment, ex- 
port expansion, and most other indi- 


cators, Korea is following in Japan's 
footsteps. Furthermore, its military 
capability is substantial compared to 
North Korea, its only serious enemy. 
The U.S. presence there is welcomed and 
currently beneficial to the country’s 


stability in the face of North Korean 


threats and Japan's blandishments, 
which seem neo-imperialistic to many 
Korean nationals. But again, as with 
Thailand, the trade-off value to the 
United States in terms of improved Chi- 
nese relations may necessitate eventual 
reconsideration of the Korean alliance. 

. Returning to.the initial premise, Asia 
of the 1970's and 1980's is not likely to 


:see American legions marching, or being 


airlifted to and fro, across the mainland, 
despite the apparently interminable 


-Vietnamese involvement. Rather, as in 


Byzantium, the struggle of local forces, 
variously equipped and advised by the 
technologically advanced powers, will 
probably characterize the foreseeable 
future. What are generously called na- 
tional liberation movements will eventu- 


.ally be recognized as little more than 


classic ethnic and territorial struggles 
with ideological rationalizations. The 


` strategic stakes in these struggles for the 


superpowers and great powers in Asia 
are small, the risk of defeat through 
excessive commitment is large. 


PURSUIT OF SELF-INTEREST 


The politics of Asia will slowly be 
sorted out and turn from the dominating 
colonial inheritance of artificial bounda- 
ties; in short, congenial peoples will be 
drawn into political unions more viable 
than several of those that now exist. It 
will then be possible. for the United . 


'States to relate more positively to most 


Asian powers than is presently the case. 

An example of this trend is found 
in Indonesia, Singapore, and Malaysia. 
Relations with each of these states have . 
improved as the states have created 
regimes better able to articulate and 
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pursue their own self-interests. The 
passionately held but vaguely conceived 
policies of the 1950’s and early .1960’s 
have given way to accommodation and 
coöperation that permit these three 
states to live with greater comity and 
. also to create less strained relations with 
all the world powers; China excepted. 
Another illustration of realigned po- 
litical loyalties is to be found in India 
and East Pakistan. Some find an inter- 
national threat in the devolution of 
power from the dominant centers in 
these two countries; to me, it is essential 
that local forces participate in the for- 
mulation of.the public policy which 


guides their future. The rise of Bengali, . 


Tamilian, and Marathi nationalism is a 
natural concomitant to the decline of 
central authority in India. And in the 
ensuing struggle, it would be as out- 
rageous for the United States or any 
other great power to intervene militar- 
ily as it would have been in the Indo- 
nesian debacle of 1965—66. : 

In his book, The Web of Interdepen- 


dence, Ernst Haas envisages an asym- - 


' metric international system, which is to 

.say, one in which political action will be 
less restricted than in a bipolar or even 

. a multipolar system. With regard to 
-< Asia he notes that: 


. . . much depends on the future vigor of 
China. If Maoism remains forceful we 
may imagine a defense military grouping 
of authoritarian and democratic nations 
(India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Iran, Thailand, 
- Philippines, and perhaps Pakistan), an of- 
fensive grouping of China, North Korea, 
and Vietnam, and a bloc of genuine neu- 
trals, such as Burma, Nepal, and Cambodia. 


If China were to become preoccupied with | 


other matters, no military-ideological blocs 
need arise at all. In the UN, therefore, 
we would have a minimum: of ‘six or a 
maximum of ten military groupings, of 
varying cohesion and vastly different 
strengths, playing roles different from the 
economic blocs and offering a heterogene- 


ous bunch of aspirations and demands as 
compared ‘to past historical systems.® 


. Haas’ last point relates the Asian situ- 
ation to the world condition, and the 
blocs to which he refers include several 
that presently exist. One need not ac- 
cépt his concept of blocs or his particu- 
lar set of alliances, but the vision he 
calls forth is similar to that which I have 
outlined. 


A MYTH SHATTERED 


The difficulty we in the United States 
must face up to, and no president since 
Roosevelt has taken this view, is to 
recognize that, despite our enormous 
power, the application of military force 
and selected economic assistance is gen- 
erally tangential to the processes that 
are shaping Asia’s future. The presence 
of the United States throughout the 
world. is scarcely revocable, but that 
presence does not enable Washington, or 
New. York, to play the decisive role in 
world affairs that most American intel- 
lectuals and policy-makers once assumed 
to be both possible and desirable. Per- 
vasive American culture, technology, art, 
and literature, even military weapons 
and investments, do not mean a capabil- 
ity to command change, as some Amer- 
ican leaders would wish. The American 
presence. in Asia, therefore, is likely to 
remain significant in cultural terms, for 
the dynamism of our society remains 
overwhelming; -but the myth fostered 
since World War II, that the will of the 
American people would.bé decisive in 
Asian politics, has been shattered. 
` The prescription herein is not meant 


.to be revisionist, for I do not interpret 


the past two-and-a-half decades as a 
loss in seeking world peace. These are 
times when the relative weight of tech- 


5. Ernst Haas, The Web of Interdependence: 
The United States and International Organiza- 
tions (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1970) p. 111. 
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nical and organizational factors simply 


cannot be forecast with great certitude 
because they are without precedent. 
Essentially, American decision-makers 
have assumed that the indicators of eco- 
nomic growth in our country were also 
indices of influence wherever we chose 
to apply our will. To have the capabil- 
ity of reaching a distent part of the 
globe, militarily or economically, was 
confused with knowing how to use that 
capability effectively. The nuance of 
using power so as to maintain our ‘inter- 
ests has often escaped Americans in 
their urge to simply “be present" wher- 
ever Washington deemed appropriate. 
Whether or not most Americans désire 
to export their ways, they will have to 


continue to do so; the issue, therefore, 


is not *presence" alone, but what kind 
of "presence." The American body 
politic may be sufficiently educated by 
Vietnam to recognize the limitations of 
foreign policy and military power; hope- 
fully, it is also sufficiently sophisticated 
to recognize that the United States can- 
not escape from an industrializing Asia 
which it helped create. The close eco- 
nomic links with Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand point toward a Pacific ` 
community that can contribute much to 
the welfare of Asia, as it can abet peace- 
ful change in our own country, irrespec- 
tive of the competitive power struggles 
likely to persist between China, Japan, 
and the USSR. l 


* x 2 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: As a student from Thailand, I 
have a question. Harrison Salisbury, a 
reporter on The New York Times, came 


to my college to talk about the South- * 


east Asian crisis and U.S. policy, and 
proposed the idea of neutrality for every 
country in the Southeast. I would like 
io know your comments about the pos- 
sibility of neutrality in this region. 


A: I don’t know how neutrality is 
possible in this world. It seems to me 
that in politics you are always moving 
back and forth in a Byzantine world. 
It is terribly difficult to be neutral about 
much of anything. The primary con- 
cern is self-interest. It seems to me 
that both in Thailand, and in Burma, 
the leaders will look after their self- 
interest. The difference may be quite 
significant between the Bangkok view 
of its self-interest and the Rangoon view 
of its self-interest. í 

It seems to me that it is quite 
reasonable for Southeast Asian states to 
cease seeing the East-West conflict—the 


Moscow-Washington conflict—as part of 
their own interests. Then the old, 
reasonable, traditional ways of viewing 
their self-interest will return. f 

On the other hand, Southeast Asian 
states, like most states in the world, 
have in some instances, perhaps too 
many instances, based their foreign 
policies upon the capacity to influence 
Moscow and Washington to do their 
work for them. That day may be draw- 
ing to a close, to some degree, in 
Southeast Asia. 

Therefore, it may be that, in the 
name of neutralism, a country like Thai- 
land might like to move away from the 
rather close embrace of the Americans. 
But to my mind this is not neutralism, 
except in a very narrow interpretation 
of the East-West conflict. It is rather 
a continuation of pursuit of self-interest. 


Q: A question was just asked about 
the effect of the American presence on 
the coup in Indonesia in 1965. I would 
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like to hear the opinion of the speaker 
about the effect of our presence on the 
recent coup in Cambodia just last 
month, if he has any opinion on that. 


A: This is an odd question, in a sense, 
since there really wasn’t an American 
presence in Cambodia, as you know; 
although certainly there was an enor- 
mous American presence all around 
; Cambodia and on top of Cambodia— 

overhead, 


If one were in Sihanouk’s shoes, the’ 


matter would be a very serious one in 
terms of the American presence. And 
it seems to me he took a position that 
was related to the American presence, 
just as Lon Noh took a position related 
to the American presence. 

But if you would like to attribute to 
the CIA, or some other even more dark 
agency that I am unfamiliar with, the 
notion that we really were Machiavellian 
: in this thing and knocked off the govern- 
ment, I can’t see that that happened. 

It seems to me the situation is prob- 
ably more embarrassing for everybody 
concerned, or more difficult for every- 
: body concerned, certainly more difficult 
for those villagers in the provinces along 
the edge of the river and in the Vietnam 
territory. 

It is not at all clear that Lon Noh is 
' in command of a government that can 
sustain itself in the villages. The pros- 
pect is quite real that the traditional 
pattern will reémerge, that one ends up 
with two sets of leaders—representing 
Thailand on the one hand and Vietnam 
on the other, with any outside powers 
that care to chip in the game. 

This makes it quite difficult for all 
concerned. Nonetheless, the  conse- 
. quence of the events that have happened 
. is to increase South Vietnamese influ- 
ence in Cambodia, In an indirect way 
this means that Ámerican influence is 
decreased, for better or worse—in my 


judgment, probably Tor worse, in the 
short run. 


Q: I understand that Japanese trade 
with Communist China today is run- 
ning approximately $500 million a year. 
It has grown much more rapidly than 


-Japanese trade with the Southeast Asian 


countries, I wonder what implications 
you see in this for U.S. interests in 
Southeast Asia. 


A: First, to get the facts in order as 
I understand them. The .Japanese 
trade, considering both imports and ex- . 
ports, is running up toward a billion 
dollars with China. Japan is also either 
the most or second most important 
source of trade with each of the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. 

'The implications of this to my mind 
are fairly clear, that Japan is really 
doing what DeGaulle accused her of 
doing—that is, running around the world 
as storekeeper and nierchant, with an 
eye to politics primarily for business 
reasons. f 

I don't know what one foresees for 
this, other than the probability that 
Japan will continue to prosper and 
China continue to have the same kind 
of problem it has had for the last twenty 


years—namely, a population that is 


predominantly outside the industrial 
economy and outside the modern world. 

I think this is a grave problem. In 
that sense, it seems to me that, assum- : 
ing China no longer has an amicable 
agreement or arrangement with the So- 
viet Union, both the United States and 
Japan have something to gain by at- 
tempting to assist China in some fash- 
ion to cope with this awful situation, 


. where a central government is attempt- 


ing to rule what will soon be a billion 


people. 
No government has ever tried to ad- 
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minister affairs for so many people and, 
obviously, the resources China has are 
simply not enough to do it well. I have 
no idea what Japan and the United 
States might do particularly, other than 
what seems wise in the long run. 

The problem in Asia is China, be- 
cause the word China refers to between 
a fifth and a quarter of the human race. 
And I go back to the question that 
someone raised earlier about the matter 
of human need and the motive of Amer- 
icans. The needs that we have are often 
difficult to put your finger on in terms 
of any one action. The needs of the 
Americans in Asia obviously have, in 
the past, tended to be dominated by 
ideology. 

If we are measuring needs in quanti- 


tative terms, then the needs of China 
are terribly important, but, as the 
Indians like to say, it takes two to clap 
hands. And so far, obviously, China is 
not interested in the Japanese trade 


‘getting much heavier than it is, even 


though Japan is now the largest trade 
partner China has—certainly in com- 
parison with the. United States. 

The strictly economic aspect of this 
question I think one cannot give an 
answer to, because there is no real eco- 
nomic solution to the problems that 
either China or Southeast Asia face. 

In the long run, the problems, as with 
all of us, are political in the sense that 
questions relating to values, goals, and 
the purposes of life cannot be ahswered 
in a material way. 
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HE area of Asia to be considered 
stretches from West Pakistan in the 


West through India, Ceylon, Nepal into ` 


Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, 
and the Philippines in the East. This 
is the area known as South and South- 
east Asia, or “Southern Asia,” as we-call 
it at Columbia. 

The concept of “presence” is highly 
ambiguous—and widely used. To my 
mind, the aporopriate way to consider 
“presence” is to think of it as a spectrum 
of phenomena—some of them “real,” 
concrete, visually present; others more 
subjective, in the realm of perception, 
“a presence in the mind,” so to speak. 


TYPES OF PRESENCE 


The most usual presence is an 
_embassy, but there are embassies and 
embassies. There are some, like the 
Embassy of Burma in New Delhi, which 
is inconspicuous and has only a small 
complement. There are others, like the 
Soviet or American embassies, with very 
extensive staffs. — : ` 

Another form of presence consists of 
economic assistance programs. These 
can provide small or large quantities of 
resources. The amount of resources 
supplied may or may not have a signifi- 
cant effect on a ccuntry's policies, de- 
pending upon the recipient's unique de- 
pendence on these sources of supply, the 
donor's need for continued good rela- 
tions with the recipient, and the will 
and "policy energy" of both in their 
reciprocal relationships. But aid pro- 
grams may also involve numerous tech- 
nicians, so that even an aid program 
which brings relatively few: resources 
may involve the visible presence of large 
numbers of nationals from the donor 
country. It is not correct automatically 
to assume that large numbers of tech- 
nical assistance workers are objection- 
able. Indeed, in certain countries in 
Africa, at least for a period, they proved 


indispensable for manning the educa- 
tional and central services during the 
first years of independence. In the case 
of the Asian countries under considera- 
tion here, there appears to be-a growing 
sense that large numbers of technical 
assistance workers are inappropriate. 
But they are germane to this discussion, 
since the numbers do affect what might 
be called the salience and the weight of 
the outsider's presence. 

Cultural affairs represent another type 
of presence. The most common relates 
to libraries, or to visiting lecturers and 
other individuals who are likely to be 
in touch with the artistic, journalistic, 
or intellectual elite of the country. 

More directly important to the for- 
eign policy of a country are military 
assistance programs. These may be 
simple transfers of military equipment. 
If the equipment is sophisticated, in- 


‘structors may be necessary in order to 


train indigenous. military personnel in 
the use of it. In the extreme case, mili- 
tary aid programs may involve the sta- 
tioning of foreign troops within a re- 
cipient country to strengthen the coun- 
try’s military capability. Indeed, there 
are some instances where a neighbor's 


. military presence. is so pronounced that 


an outsider's political objectives appear 
to be pursued by an insurrectionary or 
revolutionary element in the “recipient” 
country. North Vietnamese “assistance” 
to the Pathet Lao is an example. In 
the case of American military assistance 
in South Vietnam, the external presence 
may be so proriounced as to lead to a 
conclusion that outsiders are bearing the 
bulk of the responsibility—a situation 
which most people agreed did prevail 
until President Johnson called for a halt 
in the bombing of North Vietnam and 
himself stepped down in 1968. 
However, there are other forms of 
presence related to military contingen- 
cies, apart from military assistance pro- 
grams. Alliance arrangements are, in an 
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important sense, another form of pres- 
ence. Even when there are no forces 
stationed in the country, the alliance 
and its credibility represent a form of 
“presence” in the minds of key policy- 
"makers, at least. Such a presence is not 
_likely to affect the public overmuch. It 
. may, however, be an inconspicuous 
' though fundamental element of any pol- 
icy assessment, as political leaders con- 


‘sider their options and shape their. 


policy. ] 
` More obvious modes of presence in- 


"clude naval visits, shore visits of naval 


personnel, symbolic over-flights from 
- aircraft carriers, and the like. 

While one can carry the notion of 
presence in the form of perception and 
expectation too far, one might also note 
that perceptions of a neigkbor's capa- 
bility may enter into the concert of 
` policy judgment. For example, once a 


neighboring country develops substan- 


tial air or medium range ballistic mis- 
sile capability, policy makers may con- 
sider these as part of the significant 
external "presence" with which they 
. have to contend in their planning. 
Finally one might note the “presence” 
of an external deterrent, which may be 
understood: by policy makers in a par- 
' ticular country to be an important fac- 
tor in persuading nearby enemies from 


^. undertaking direct action against it. 
There is no automatic correlation be- © 


‘tween “presence” and “influence.” A 
too-obvious presence can lead to policy 
resistance because of the popular fric- 
tions it may generate. A direct military 
presence can itself become a hostage to 


the whim of the government in whose. 


territory the outside forces are located. 


'.* Even a minimal presence may carry with 
‘it very substantial influence, if leaders’ 
find the advice of an ambassador or. 


.some lesser outside official sound and 
` helpful—or sometimes merely congenial. 
Despite thése caveats, a presence of 
some type in our spectrum is likely to 


have some relation to influence, and a 
minimal presence is likely to mean that 
an outside power has little local influ- 
ence. Presence, therefore, derives from 
many aspects of an outsider's impact on 


a country, and it can often affect a 


country's policy. A few notes on spe- 
cific countries will illustrate some of 
these points. 


PAKISTAN 


From 1955 to 1965, the United States 
was the major “presence” in Pakistan. 
It was both more conspicuous and more 
influential than any other country apart 
from India. Since 1965 there has been 
a rapid decline of both U.S. “presence” 
and influence. The process began in 
1962, however, with the start of U.S. 
military assistance to India after the 
Sino-Indian conflict. That the United 
States, which had been the main support 
for Pakistan’s military development, 
should begin to assist Pakistan’s major 
enemy was cause for a precipitate turn 
to China and a growing resentment 
toward Americans, shown by Pakistani 
officials and publicists. The American 
“presence” was abruptly cut down in 
1965, when Washington stopped eco- 
nomic and military assistance to both 
India and Pakistan in an effort to hasten 
the end of that war. Immediately, of 
course, awareness of the American pres- 
ence became -intensive—that is, all per- 
sons in Pakistan concerned with foreign 
policy became unambiguously aware of 
their military and economic dependence 
on Washington. Thereafter, the Amer- 
ican presence rapidly diminished. The 
task of the Embassy became beset by 
complications and difficulties. The mili- 
tary aid staffs had little to do; their 


_ counterparts had little to say to them; 


they were increasingly isolated. 

On the other hand, there continued to 
be close relations with the economic 
assistance staff as economic aid flows 
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X 2 


resumed, though generally not at the 
previous high levels or as reliably as 


. they had been. Military assistance was 


not resumed, except for specified spare 
parts for machinery and matériel; eco- 
nomic assistance flows had reached their 
peak in-1962. In that year, for in- 
` stance, U.S. assistance commitments ran 


to some $400 million a year. In 1966, 
after the Indo-Pakistan war, they 
dropped to $141.5 million. In 1967 


they were up to $232.5 million, and in 
1968, to $353.6 milEon. But 1969 
showed them down again to $103.7 
million, and the trend appears to be 
downward. ; 

At the same time, the Chinese pres- 
ence began to grow. Military assistance 
from China brought T-59 tanks, and 
perhaps forty MIG-19 jet interceptors. 
A number of high-level state visits were 
exchanged. In the 1965 war between 
India and Pakistan, the Chinese presence 
was asserted on Pakistan’s behalf by 
threatening action on the part of the 
Chinese in the Chümbi valley-Sikkim 
area; Although this threat did not alter 
Indian military dispositions or lead to 
direct military action, one suspects that 
a repeat of that contingency is now a 
- vivid *presénce in the mind" among 
Indian military planners. 

In that period, the Pakistanis sought 
to walk a three-cornered tight rope— 
they wanted to dramatize a Chinese 
“presence” in order, as they saw it, to 
improve their position vis-à-vis their im- 
mediate and massive neighbor, India. 
At the same time, they needed continued 
American and Western economic assist- 
ance, and sought to retain access to 
American and Western spares and re- 
placements for their depleted army and 
airforce. 

China proved to be a dubious blessing, 
at least in the short run, however; for 
it was soon in the throes of the cultural 
revolution at home and beset along a 
two-thousand-mile contested frontier by 


.the Soviet Union. 


On both counts it 
had few resources to spare for Pakistan. 

In. 1968, the Soviet Union announced 
it was going to provide some military 
equipment to Pakistan. The Soviet Em- 


. bassy reportedly expanded in size; high 


official visits were exchanged, including 
a visit from Kosygin himself. Earlier 
economic assistance in oil drilling con- 
tinued, and promises were made of 
further economic aid. To be sure, the 
Soviet initiative is still more symbolic 
than real in magnitude, and Soviet room 
for maneuver is limited by the strong 
Indian reaction to its steps. These 
appear to-be really designed both to 
block Chinese influence in Islamabad 
and to further weaken the American 
position there. If current low levels of 
economic, assistance transfers persist, 
with Pakistan having committed a large 
proportion of scarce foreign exchange to 
buy its military equipment from the: 
world market at high commercial prices, 
the U.S. “presence” in Pakistan is 
likely to diminish still further. 

More important than the American, 
Soviet, and Chinese "presence," how- 
ever, is the overriding "presence in the 
mind" of India. Indeed, the Indian 
presence is pervasive. The Indian 
threat, as Pakistanis see it, overrides all 
other government calculations. Delhi 
cannot understand it, but the feeling 
regarding the threat from India is akin 
to the nérvousness Latin Americans have 
felt at times regarding the regional pre- 
ponderance of the United States. The 
presence of all other countries is quite 
secondary in comparison. 


INDIA 


In India a similar trend is perceiv- 
able, though in a different direction. 
During Nehru’s time, despite the stress 
on “non-alignment,” the good words for 
Moscow, and sharp criticism of Mr. 
Dulles’ Washington, the British and 
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American presence was substantial. The 
British provided the bulk of India's mili.. 
tary equipment on a sales basis. After 
the 1958 foreign exchange crisis led to 


>- a doubling of concessional assistance; the 


United States provided by far the 


"largest single component of economic 


aid. Together, Western sources pro- 
vided nearly 25 percent of the resources 
India devoted to imports. 'To be sure, 


- India was, per capita, among the smallest 


of all foreign aid recipients, but the eco- 
nomic assistance provided did help to 
meet and ease the foreign exchange bot- 
tleneck. This was critical for the con- 
tinued inflow of capital goods to pro- 
mote industrialization, for industrial 
raw materials to keep the iactories going 
at full tilt, and, when PL-480 supplies 
were not available, for the import of 
urgently needed food supplies. 

By 1962, the Russians had responded 
to Indian requests for sophisticated air- 
craft by supplying some MIGs and 


. agreeing to build a factory to produce 


them in India. Moscow had already 


' helped to build a number of public sec- 


^ 


'.. the criteria for assistance. 
' policy advice became more detailed. 


tor plants, including Bhilai Steel, a 
generally admired example of a success- 
ful.turn-key operation. United States 
and Western economic assistance efforts 
were less concentrated and more con- 
cerned with the economy as a whole 


' than with specific projects. The more . 


sophisticated became the consortium's 
understanding of development economics 
(always working closely with Indian 
counterparts), the more precise became 
The specific 


Eventually this trend led to increased 
charges of aid with strings, undue de- 
pendence, and the like, very much re- 
flecting Indian anxieties from the very 


"beginning concerning economic assist- 


ance. 
The Soviet concern for specific devel- 
opment projects, though economically a 


good deal less relevant to India's devel- 
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opmental needs, avoided this difficulty, 
and these specific projects were much 
more positively publicized by Indian 
media for a number of complicated rea- 
sons. 

Commitments of American aid to 


. India amounted to some $740 million in 


1962, averaged $670 million from 1963 
to 1965, peaked in 1966 to $900 mil- 
lion, and dropped off markedly there- 
after. To be sure, P1-480 requirements 
declined toward the end of this period - 
as Indian agricultural performance im- 
proved. But increasing budgetary pres- ` 
sure in the U.S. Congress, and disen- 
chantment with providing economic re- 
sources to two countries which persisted 
in struggling against each other, led to 
a rapid fall-off of congressional support 
for economic assistance. By 1968-69, 
the United States was committing 
roughly only. $200 million a year. 

On the military side, India under 
Nehru had not wanted military assist- 
ance. Instead, New Delhi purchased | 
equipment from many countries. For 
Indians, the American “military pres- 
ence” in the sub-continent derived 
principally from our military assistance 
to Pakistan. Washington was perceived | 
as the major source of military equip- 
ment intensifying India’s sense of threat 
from Pakistan. : 

In 1962, there was a brief moment: 
when events and relationships might 
have turned differently. When India 
faced China alone and without useful 
support from either the non-aligned or 
the Soviet Union, India appeared to have 
been prepared for a substantial Ameri- 
can military presence in the form of 
military assistance and joint air and 
naval exercises. But the presence of 
China on Indian soil was brief. Ameri- 
can assistance, though prompt, was not 
great; it was confined largely to moun- 
tain warfare material and radar equip- 
ment, Indian official caution about too ' 
close association with the American mili- 
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tary after China so promptly withdrew 
vitiated the utility of joint exercises. 

Hoping to build on a common Indo- 
American concern about China, in 1963 
the Indians requested Washington aid 
with advanced supersonic aircraft to 
match. Pakistan's American F-104s and 
Chinese MIG-21s, the better to protect 
their open and highly concentrated cities. 
After serious consideration, the request 
was rejected by Washington. 

However, it was picked up by Mos- 
cow. Since then, foreign exchange 
. shortages have made the purchase of 
Western equipment more difficult for 
India. And the Soviet Union has be- 
come the virtual moncpoly supplier of 


sophisticated weaponry. Exact figures’ 


are not available, and are impossible to 
calculate, both because data on the ac- 
tual equipment transfers are highly clas- 
sified and because the financial payment 
conditions, which require the Indians to 
supply consumer and semi-finished goods 
to the Soviet Union in return, are never 
published. But it has been estimated 
_ that some $200 million worth of mili- 
tary equipment per year is being trans- 
ferred, totaling perhaps: $650 million by 
now. 

The Soviet military presence impinges 
in another, perhaps strategically much 
more important, way than through So- 
viet military assistance programs. As 
Delhi sees it, the Sino-Soviet split brings 
substantial countervailing pressure to 
bear on India's largest enemy—China. 
So long as China contends against Mos- 
cow and does not reach agreement with 
India, strategic decisions made in Mos- 
cow will weigh heavily in the minds of 
Delhi’s policy makers. Delhi’s stra- 
tegic dependence on Moscow, therefore, 
does not originate from but is only in- 
tensified by.the monopoly on the supply 
of military weapons, technical training, 
and logistic supplies that follow. So 
the “presence in the mind” in the realm 
of perception of Moscow becomes more 
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important as China’s nuclear capability 
improves, as it probably will over the 
next five years. . 

Many Indians who reflect on India’s 
defense problem believe that Russia, a 
major country in Asia, sharing a fron- 
tier extending over thousands of.con- 
troversial miles with China, is a surer 
deterrent. to Chinese venture than is 
Washington, where decisions are made 
far on the other side of the world. 

And finally, looking ahead, Indian 
leaders, and Pakistani leaders as well, 
are likely to expect a substantial growth 
of Soviet naval capacity in the Indian 
Ocean. Earlier, after the withdrawal of 
British naval and air forces from Ceylon 
in 1957, the Indian Ocean became vir- 
tually void of foreign naval presence. 
Only occasionally did a U.S. naval task 
force trace the classic sea lanes. But 
during recent years, the Soviets have 
begun to appear increasingly frequently. 
Soviet exploration of the Indian Ocean 


sea bed began with their participation in ` 


the International Geophysical ‘Year. 
Increasingly, trawlers, with or without 
electronic gear, have appeared. Space- 
support ships have also been in and out 
of the Indian Ocean, depending on the 


.time schedule of the Soviet space pro- 


gram. Since 1968 the Russians have 


‘had a continuous—though changing— 


naval complement of combat and sup- 
port ships cruising the Indian Ocean: 
missile cruisers, submarines, patrol boats. 
Periodic shore visits in Dar es-Salaam, 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and Singapore 


mark this growing interest. To be sure, - 


the number of vessels and strength of 
the complement have not been great. 
But those who are sensitive to the signs 
of changing capabilities in world politics 
do not ignore these movements. Taking 
into account the size of the Soviet 
merchant marine and naval building pro- 
grams, observers in South Asia are likely 
to conclude that this is something more 
than. a Teddy Roosevelt Great White 


* 
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' Fleet publicity stunt. They are likely to 
, alter their assessments of future a 
bilities accordingly. 

In India, the British presence persists 
_ and indeed has grown in economic terms, 
in both commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities. Britain has played a substan- 
tial though secondary role in the World 
Bank’s consortium. But, since 1965 
and the Indo-Pakistan war, Britain’s 
political presence has been less promi- 
nent, since the Indians believe the Brit- 
ish took the Pakistani side in that con- 
flict. The British Council provides use- 
ful assistance to the intellectual and aca- 
demic communities using English. 

France supports PAlliance Française 


|. and its cultural programs, contributes to 


the World Bank’s consortium, and is 


.. represented in the Indian Air Force by 


some 60 Mirage fighter-bombers and 90 
Alouette helicopters. Finally, the 
French intellectual presence is manifest 
in the ideas.of General Bauffre, for -the 
. “force de frappe" idea has played an 


important role in India’s nuclear debate. . 


BURMA 


Burma is notable for the lack of for- 
eign presence. China weighs heavily: on 
. the Burman official mind. Chinese road- 
building programs and ambiguous .ac- 
' tivities in northern Burma among scat- 
tered ethnic minorities are more concrete 
manifestations of the potential Chinese 
presence. - l 
.. The potential for an Indian presence 
in time óf need is likely to puzzle Ran- 
goon. If Indian domestic politics falter 
or New Delhi is again fully absorbed by 
West Pakistan, as during the Indo-Pakis- 
tan conflict of 1965, Burmans can expect 
little help. But if Delhi resolves its 
present political difficulties and shows 
itself to have greater concern for devel- 
‘opments to the East, the Indian presence 
"could be more important to Rangoon. 
It also could be more sought after, under 


American equipment. 


certain contingencies, than most observ- 
ers now anticipate. 


THAILAND 


In ‘Thailand, the American presence 
preponderates, although in earlier dec- 
ades the British presence reportedly was 
the most prominent. In Bangkok itself, 
American troops and civilian officials are 
not now nearly so apparent as it is said 
they were a number of years ago. In 
areas near the air fields, of course, the 
American presence is nearly overwhelm- 
ing. 

The Thai military holds mostly 
At present, the 
Thais don’t know what to make of the 
U.S. “presence in the mind” as the major 
foreign source of support, as a supplier 
of both military equipment and economic 
assistance. Since the statements of 
President Nixon’s “Guam Doctrine,” 
they: have become quite uncertain of 
American intentions. 

For the Thais, the long-run Chinese 
presence is the most insistent source of 
anxiety in a two-pronged worst con-: 
tingency. Chinese road-building into 
Laos toward: the Mekong suggests that 
the Chinese are considering a rather 
conventional movement of. force as one 
possibility in some unspecified period in 
the futüre. Men and women of Chinese, 
origin play a unique role within the 
Thai administration and in economic 
life. Assimilation of those of Chinese . ~ 
origin has nowhere else gone so far. We 
know, from our own experience, that 
there are bound to be some angry young 
men from affluent families—in this case, 
of Chinese descent—from the Bangkok 
suburbs, frustrated for a number of rea- 
sons. How many could be organized by 
Chinese agents to act counter to the 
interests of the Thai, of the assimilated 
of Chinese origin, and of Thailand gen- 
erally? This worries some Thais—but 
they have been remarkably resilient and 
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ingenious in the past. There is no rea- 
son why this domestic social problem 
should not be manageable for the future, 
given a modicum of imagination in poli- 
tics and luck in the economic field. 

In the short run, the North Vietna- 
mese control of Laos or Cambodia is a 
more insistent and immediate source of 


concern. This derives in part from anxi- - 


eties about conventional military intru- 
sion, but. more urgently from observing 
how easy it is to orgarize systematic in- 
filtration and encourage defection among 
ethnic minorities living along the fron- 
tiers of numerous Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Thailand is no exception. 

Among foreign businesses, the Ameri- 
can and Japanese are the most promi- 
nent, with the Japanese increasing the 
more rapidly. British investment now 
has fallen behind the other two. 

The Thais, like the Indians, have 
` noted increased Soviet activity. in the 
Malacca Straits and the Indian Ocean 
generally. For them, the Russians are 
possibly a countervailing influence on -a 
future Japan and therefore are poten- 
tially not unwelcome in Bangkok. On 
the other hand, the extent to which this 
calculation will emerge in the future de- 
pends considerably on how the Vietnam 
imbroglio turns out. If, with Soviet 
. support, North Vietnam preponderates 
over all of Indo-China, then thé Thais 
will not necessarily be anxious to see 
Soviet influence increase. ' 

In.contrast to the North Vietnam 
regime, however, Moscow might prefer 
to see a strong Thailand as a counter- 
weight to future Chinese influence in the 
area of the Straits, which will be more 
important as Moscow's economy be- 
` comes increasingly dependent on an un- 
inhibited flow of goods over the world's 
sea lanes. E 


MALAYSIA 


Of all outsiders in Malaysia, the Brit- 
ish presence is paramount. It is to be 


. bellion in the 1940s. 


seen in the small British-trained military 
establishment, in the constabulary, and 


in the bureaucracy. To be sure, changes 


are coming, but changes are not nearly 
so dramatic as in the case of India. 
The foreign business community and the 
rubber, palm oil, and estate communi- 
ties are all preponderantly British. The 
American presence, by contrast, is in- 
conspicuous, and is perceived by policy- 
makers largely in terms of the over- 
arching deterrent, and by the citizenry 
in the growing activity of some large 
business houses. 

The Chinese presence is felt largely 
through the vulnerability which comes 
from deteriorating communal relations 
between the Malay community and the 
large and economically dynamic com- 
munity of Chinese descent. Peking is 
feared through the. recollection of the 
insurgency, largely a Chinese ethnic re- 
Peking is feared 
again, not as a precipitator of the recent 
communal outburst but as one outside 
power which could -use that dissent to 
enlist.a politically significant local fol- 
lowing. 

Singapore is also present in the 
minds of Malay officials, and particu- 
larly ‘the Chinese minority. Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew’s tightly organ- 
ized and reformist political party pro- 
vides a model of aggressive political or- 
ganization, which, if well-established 
among Malaysia’s Chinese, could give 
them a substantial political advantage 
in Malaysian competitive politics. Sing- 
apore.also represents a model of dy- 
namic administrators, economic oppor- 
tunities, and welfare services, contribut- 
ing to the growing impatience of the 
minority of Chinese extraction in Ma- 
laysia. . ; 

The Soviet Union is becoming more 
visible, with an embassy growing in size. 
Its staff is said to be curious to see what 
others are up to in Kuala Lumpur and, 
perhaps, is attempting to help Moscow 
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obe out just what kind óf.role it might 
. usefully play in the future. 
Finally, Japan. The Japanese pres- 


ence is mainly a business presence, vig- ' 


orous and growing in numerous produc- 
. tive and commercial ways. Behind the 

contemporary Japanese presence always 
lurks a “presence in the mind,” a pres- 
ence of the recollected World War II. 
. The official Japanese low-posture pres- 

‘ence has overcome many of the suspi- 
cions that might otherwise be evoked by 
these memories. But energetic, enclave- 


living, hard-driving and hard-bargaining - 
. Japanese businessmen. do not always - 


confirm thé Government's low posture. 
On the contrary, they all too often sug- 
gest an insensitive, aggressive people, 
' much to the dismay of Japanese officials. 


INDONESIA 
Concern about Japan is even more ap- 


parent in Indonesia. Of the big three— 
India, Pakistan, and Indonesia—the lat- 


ter appears to have the least foreign . 


presence of them all. Perhaps this is one 
of Sukarno's great achievements, in ad- 
- dition to his all-Indonesian language re- 
form: to have reduced the foreign pres- 
ence so drastically. ` 


Of all the countries in the area, Indo- . 


- nesia has experienced more abrupt shifts 
- in the preponderating foreign: presence. 
. For a time, in the very early '60s, the 


Soviet Union appeared to be preponder-: 


ating, with large transfers of military 
. equipment to the Indonesian Army and 
-costly, conspicuous 


ferred by Sukarno. In the mid-sixties 


77 the Soviets. were outdone by the Chi- 


nese, who gained substantial influence in 
Sukarno's immediate entourage and in 
: the political structure of the PKI. The 
` Chinese presence lasted until the Su- 
' harto coup in.1966 and the gradual re- 
tirement of Sukarno which followed. 
With that enormous event, both Soviet 


and Chinese presences were ejected and ` 


.becoming more and more salient. 


investments pre-. 


a combined Western and Japanese pres- 
ence, low-keyed and modest, emerged 
and has been developing. 

Of first importance is the economic 
development presence, collectivized by 
an Aid to Indonesia Club. Most of its 


.members are both aid donors and credi- 


tors, most of the latter hoping in the 
very long run to receive repayment for 
some of the loans made during this flam- 


‘boyant period. Some $2.5 billion is now . 


owing, half of that being owed to the 
Soviet Union and the other half to 
Western lenders. 

Some military assistance has come 
largely from the United States. Al- 
though its scale is very limited, -long- 
standing training programs, sustained 
even during the Sukarno period, built 


: up a cadre of senior officers who had 


trustful relationships. with Western 
counterparts. Shrewd Americans need 
only recall the abrupt change in the po- 
sition of Pakistani officers to know that 
such personal relationships will not. 
count for much when national policy 
decrees a fundamental shift in Seu 
policy. S07 

Economically, while US S. oil and min- 
eral companies are seeking re-entry, 
mostly in Sumatra, Japanese business is 
In- 
deed, the lurking recollection of World . 
War II Japanese occupation, out of the . 
past, still affects expectations regarding 
the future. How soon will the Japanese 
commercial presence lead to possible ef-. 
forts to influence political developments 
on behalf of Japanese.investors? Such 
a question, often left implicit, exag- 
gerates anxieties about the future of 
today’s Japanese presence. It is grow- 
ing visibly; it is more concerned with: 
consumer-oriented sale of Japanese com- 
modities than with the development of 


.the foreign exchange-earning industries, 
which are helpful in making Indonesia 


economically more independent. . For 
the Indonesians, China is more of a | 
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problem for the 1980’s, Japan for the 
1970's, 
It is hard to be clear about the sig- 


nificance of the Dutch presence. Dutch | 


advisers hold significant, though incon- 
spicuous, -positions. A technical as- 
sistance specialist from a new generation 
of Dutchmen seems to combine a deep 
understanding of Indonesian ways and 
aspirations, derived from longstanding 
Dutch links with Indonesia, with an 
acute sensitivity to Indonesian pride and 
past humiliations. It is not too much to 
expect that, increasingly, with growing 
self-confidence in Indonesia, more knowl- 


-edgeable Dutchmen can be called upon: 


than has been the case in the immediate 
past. One can therefore expect the 


Dutch technical assistance and ‘business’ 


presence to grow. On the other hand, a 
Dutch military presence is out of the 
question; and Dutch economic strength 
is insufficiently impressive for either 
Dutch investment or commercial in- 
terests to become of substantial impor- 
tance within the balance of Indonesian 
economic relationships. 


TEE PHILIPPINES 


Until recently the American political, 
economic, and military security presence 
has been preponderant. But these are 
being challenged. Primarily, the Philip- 
pine government and businessmen them- 
selves: are increasingly determined to 
manage their own affairs and to mini- 
mize the advantages hitherto available 
to Americans. Economically, Japanese 
enterprise is beginning to play an in- 
creasingly important role. Militarily, 
the Chinese nuclear threat appeared 
more urgent earlier than it has recently, 
although further Chinese nuclear explo- 

.Sions and success in demonstrating de- 
livery capabilities could change this. 
The Philippines, understandably enough, 
are seeking ways to reduce a direct 
American military presence without giv- 


ing up the advantages of the "presence 
in the mind” of the American deterrent. . - 


BEYOND VIETNAM 


This discussion has consciously 
avoided the complex, ambiguous, and 
rapidly changing situation in former 
French Indo-China. Even in the middle 
run of two to five years, the American . 
ptesence is widely expected to decline 
sharply, regardless of occasional flare- 
ups in the meantime. Japanese com- 
mercial interest is likely to be active in 
both North and South Vietnam. If a 
compromise settlement is agreed to, the 
Americans are likely to have a modest 
assistance presence. It is not out of the 
question that the Chinese and Russians 
may compete against each other for a 
preponderating presence in an Indo- 
China of the future, as they have in 
North Vietnam in the past. 


CoNCLUSION 


This quick survey of South and 
Southeast Asia concerning the presence 
of outside powers suggests the following 
conclusions: 


1. The concept, “presence,” encom- 
passes a rich variety of phenomena 
which should be given more precise des- 
ignation than by this partly generalized 
and ambiguous term. 

2. Assuming the implementation of the 
Guam Doctrine, American presence, al- 
ready less prominent in the late 1960’s 


in South Asia, is likely to be substan- 


tially less prominent in Southeast Asia 
in the future. m : 

3. The Japanese: presence is growing 
rapidly, largely in the commercial field, 
at a pace which is already raising some 


'anxieties in Indonesia and in other parts 


of the area concerning future political 


` implications. ` i 


4. China’s hypothetical future pres- 
ence is widely expected to be substan- 
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tially more significant in the 1980s, 
though it is expected to be ńotable in 
the 1970s -in those places with signifi- 
cant minorities of Chinese origin. 

. 5. Soviet presence is becoming more 
prominent throughout the Indian Ocean 


* 


littoral. of Asia, and in the Malacca 
Straits as well. These are a long way 
from Vladivostok or the Black Sea, how- 
ever. Only time will tell how much . 
momentum there is behind this new par- 
ticipant in South and Southeast Asia. 


OF 


. * QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q: Do you think that the presence of 
the United States in Vietnam had any 
relationship to the overthrow of the 
Communist Sukarno Regime? 


^A: I think the statements that the 
overthrow of the Sukarno Regime essen- 
tially derive from the fact that we were 
in South Vietnam have been grossly ex- 
aggerated. As I read it, the events 
which led to the military takeover in 
Indonesia clearly were of an essentially 
indigenous sort. If I had been among 
. the Indonesian military, I would have 
‘been so desperate for my own neck in 
that situation thàt I would really have 
probably acted the same way, whether 
Hanoi controlled all of Vietnam or 
whether it didn't. 


ES 


* Q: Does foreign presence develop pri- 
marily from profit-seeking, bureaucratic, 
or military consideration, or from a con- 
sideration of basic human needs? l 


A: I find. very little relationship be- 
tween profit-seeking, on the one hand, 
and the development of American pres- 
ençe in a particular country, on. the 
other. I also find it difficult to spell out 
. in my own mind the argument that our 
presence is essentially derived from. a 
basic human need in any particular coun- 
try in which outside military presence is 
being developed. 

But foreign presence does tend to 


derive from two sometimes parallel and 


sometimes contradictory considerations. 

One is the way in which the particu- 
lar regime which is willing to accept out- 
side support sees its own requirements, 
either for political survival or in terms 
of the kinds of resources it will require 
to deal with domestic problems, what- 
ever the range of these may be. 

It is quite clear, and oddly perverse, 
that if you look at those countries where 
there has been, say, a large American 
military presence, you will see that these 
are the ones which, on the whole, have 
done economically better than those 
countries which have not had an Ameri- 
can military presence; 

'The other point is, that ionis pres- 
ence (other than military presence in a 
particular country) has derived second- 
arily, or maybe primarily, from an esti- 
mate made by outsiders—a military as- 
sessment or a diplomatic assessment— 


. that for some reason it would be helpful 


(in the outsider's concept of that na- 
tion's security) if a particular alliance 


-were initiated or a particular kind of 


relationship were developed. 

Here you get into the implication that 
career interests of particular segments 
of a large bureaucratic structure may, in 
fact, be thought to be forwarded if that 
particular bureaucratic structure, say. 
the Department of Defense, has more 
opportunities abroad. But I consider 
this to be a highly marginal element in : 


.the total nexus of ‘calculation and con- 
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sideration which goes into making these 
decisions: 


£ 


Q: I gathered from your talk that you : 


feel that the United States presence has 
been weakened considerably in some of 
the Southeast Asia countries. I wonder 
if you think it is important to build that 
presence. more, and, if so, what we ought 
to be doing toward that end. Or if, on 
the other hand, you fee that this is a 
gocd trend, what steps ought we to take 
to carry it further? 


A: That is a good question, sir. The 
word “weaken” is a very tricky one, as 
you well know. I believe that the 
American presence is going to be les- 

'sened. I am not sure that that means 

' necessarily a serious cost to American 
‘influence, in some instances. 

In other instances, maybe there is no 


cost to us if our influence declines. ' In: 


the cases of India and Pakistan, as I 


suggested, I believe that our economic 


assistance—which is one form of pres- 
ence—has now become so meager that 
the tasks of those governments are being 


intensified. And I believe that five or: 


- ten years from now we'will regret that 
by our inaction we contributed, margin- 
allv perhaps, but we contributed, to ac- 


.centuating.the enormous political prob-' : 


‘lems the governments and peoples of 
those two great countries face. But 

. that is what is happening now, it seems 
to me. 

And I see all too little interest in this 
country in sustaining a flow of economic 
resources sufficient to improve signifi- 
cantly the chances that their leadership 
can, in fact, cope. Foz this must be 
done i in a way that would make it more 
likely that at the end of a ten- -year pe- 
riod their regimes will be more resilient, 
more open, more responsive than is 
likely to be the case, I believe, if re- 


sources become tighter and tighter, and |` 


economic cramp becomes ‘worse and 
worse. ^ 


I assume that our military presenze in 
its various forms will be substantially 
lessened throughout the area. And I do 
not think that necessarily that is a bad 
thing. I do feel, on the other hand, that 
opportunities should be developed for 
individuals in those countries and ir: our 
own country to work together, whatever 
our professions or activities may be— 
American lawyers being in touch with 
lawyers in.that area, our doctors in touch 
with doctors there. This is my own ox 
and I don't like it gored—I am strongly 
for a scholarly exchange. 

Further, I think it is very important 
that opportunities be maintained for 
younger people in those countries to 
come here, not to contribute to the brain 
drain, but to return there and contribute 
a degree of energy and skill which I 
believe those countries are going to need 
over the next ten years—quite as much 
as they have needed them thus far. 

And I believe there is a-risk, as are 
the forms of our presence which I tried 
to describe, in reverse; the forms of our 
presence that we'are now phasing down 
will not, in fact, find adequate substi- 
tutes af thé human level of counterpart 


exchange: 


Q: I perhaps missed it, but I wonder 
if you would comment a little bit more ^ 
about two of the dominant powers in the 
West which have played such an enor- 
mous part in Southeast Asia, that is, the 
French.and the Dutch. Is their mflu- 
ence to be written off? Is this a factor 
in the projection that you were working 
with? Is there anything to be said about 
this? 

A: A fair question. Well, I am ter- 
ribly impressed with the scholarship, for 
instance, that the Dutch are undertak- 
ing, continuing, and sustaining concern- 
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ing Indonesia. And while Sukarno was 
enormously successful, for good or ill (I 
think mostly for ill) in dramatically 
. cutting down the external presence of 
any kind, including the Dutch, still, in 
: an odd kind of way which we also found 
‘in India after independence (contrary, 
I think, to our own instinctive expecta- 
tions), the Dutch are among those who 


-` geem to be able to work most effectively. 


on the technical assistance level,.and to 
: some extent the government advisory 


.: level, in Indonesia. 


However, I must say that, on the 


^, advisory side, the element that is most 


impressive is the extent to which the 
‘present’ government is prepared to de- 
pend on a whole group of Indonesian 


' - economists, most of them trained in the 


"United States and highly pragmatic and 
technical. "There is no other govern- 
: ment I know of that follows the grand 
' advice of econometricians with the al- 
most religious fervor of the Indonesian 
government. 

' I can imagine that over the next ten 


` years the Dutch will, in some respects, ` 


`- again become more influential, as the 

. Indonesians relax a little in their inde- 
pendence. But I don't really see the 
Dutch playing:a very substantial role in 
this, for several reasons. The resources 


they can make available are limited.. 


'The business opportunities they can, in 
fact, shape for participation with Indo- 
` nesia aré also fairly limited. And, of 
course, their military capability is. zero. 

Whereas the Japanese, on the other 
hand, are really going to be much more 
„preponderant. We don’t know about 
the Soviet role. 

As to the French in Indo-China and the 
whole area, I had never been to Angkor 
before they came. But, I must say, if 
there is anything that justifes the 
French imperial enterprise, it is the way 
in which they “resuscitated” the ruins 
of Angkor. -It is simply the. most 
marvelous, tasteful, historically sensitive 


stand it. 


accomplishment. But one would expect 
this of Paris. And I am not knocking : 
some of ‘the other things they did, 
either, by saying that. i 

On the other hand, in Cambodia one 
sees many French schools, for instance, 
and itis quite obvious that the French ` 
are still manning most of the major édu- 
cational enterprises in Cambodia—for 
advanced learning, at least—and down, 
I would say, to the secondary school 
level in the best schools. So that there 
is a quality to life at the intellectual 
level. But then you come back to John 
Badgley's point. ; 

In fact, it is the ethnic EE which 
are coming back, and I have watched 
this in Ceylon. As popular politics be- ' 
gins to take over, as more and more 
people participate in the political proc- 
ess, what happens is that more and more 
modest people, little .people, begin to 
assert themselves. And when they. do 
this, they do not look to Paris (in the 
case of Indo-China) or to Britain (in the 
case of Colombo); they look to their 
own tradition, to perceive it and under- 
And this is often very pa- 
rochial, limiting, conservative in both, 
imagery and motivation. So that it is 
very hard to answer your question ac- 


curately. 


One other point: I have been deeply 
impressed: with the ambiguities of ex- 
istence there, the difficulty that not only 
Westerners have in understanding what 
is going on in Southeast Asia, but that . 
also indigenous observers—people who 
live there, people who are part of the 
culture, if you will—have. Maybe they 
are part of the culture and. part 
Parisian, or part Londoner, or whatever. 
But they are terribly perplexed, too. 

I am very troubled about people who 
are terribly sure of themselves on any of 
the questions that we have been dis- 
cussing. This is an area of great and 
subtle complexity. I don’t evén think — 
the good Lord knows, to be semi- 
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blasphémous about this, exactly how. it 
is going to turn out. How can any one 
of us be too sure about this? `. 


Q: Looking at the presence of India 


in the Indian Ocean, backed by the So-. | 


viet Union, doesn't one think that the 
leaders of Pakistan were terribly wrong 
when they accepted the alliance with the 
United- States of America from 1952 to 
1962? j 


A: It is a terribly tough question. 
And a very interesting one. If I had 
been a Pakistani at that time, I would 
have looked on the world somewhat this 


way, but I could well have been wrong: 


There are 50 million Pakistanis in 
West Pakistan; 400 million Indians in 
India. - (East Pakistan really doesn't 
count in West Pakistan on this ground, 
because it is separated from them by 
Indian territory.) So that if I were a 


Pakistani I would have thought that I. 
had a major security problem on my ` 
Maybe this was wrong, maybe: 


hands. 
I should have taken Indian statements 
at face value. 

But again, given the history of this 
tragic and wonderful subcontinent, given 
my sense that I have separated myself 
in order to develop my own state, and 
yet recognizing that my Indian counter- 
parts on the other side of this tragic 
frontier did not really respect. my reason 
- for wanting a separate state, I could not 
help but feel, that, historically, the 
Pakistanis might not have been unrea- 
sonable. 


And so, given that problem and the. 


gross imbalance between the two,.if I 
had been in Pakistan I would have 
sought help from somewhere, I think. 
Maybe it was wrong to go so far away 
to the United States, because being at 
that. distance makes a difference. 


ior a number of years in that, because of 


On. 
the other hand, it worked out pretty well - 


this, it was possible for Pakistan to 
develop a military capability of sorts. 
Maybe historically, ten or twenty 
years from now, Pakistanis too may de- 
cide that it was a big mistake for Pakis- 
tan ever to have aspired to being able 
to cope with any conceivable, possible 
threat from India. In.which case, the 


: whole effort was a mistake. 


To guess how these things are going 
to balance out twenty years from now, 
which is, the kind of question you are 
really asking me, is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. All I can say is, if I had been in 
India, I would have been terribly angry 
at the United States for providing as- 
sistance to Pakistan, because that as- 
sistance made it more likely that Pakis- 
tan, in fact, would be likely to be able 
to survive as an independent entity. 


Q: I don’t know how. the United 
States can explain this attitude of theirs 
in the Indian Ocean or in Southeast 
Asia, when they are digging their feet 
in, up to today, in a small country like 
Vietnam. There they are saying, “We 
cannot let our image be broken there. 
If we leave them at this juncture, it 
would be losing the whole battle for it.” 
On the other hand, we see foreign aid 
for India and Pakistan dropping 
sharply.. How can the United States 
turn away from so many millions of 
people in such need? 


A: Your question is a good one. It 
really puts it to those of us in this coun- 
try who say, “We tried to do too much, 
we can't do any more, and we ought to 
go home." "That is one side of the issue. 
There is a real moral problem involvéd, 
I believe, in how one acts responsibly 
in the world over a sustained period of 
time. ff 
In the case of India and Pakistan, 
one can argue that the inability of both 
countries to come to terms with each 
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other, and the tendency of both coun- 


tries to absorb the economic assistance : 


"that has been provided from outside in 
their mutual contention, all this means 
that we just cannot go on with this. 

- Resources are short all over the world 
and this is a luxury. However, my in- 
stinct is that poorer countries have a 

` right to have a fight as well as richer 
countries, and this is not, therefore, a 


luxury which should be Du only | 


‘to the rich. 

On the other hand, it does so ) happen 
that when American legislators have to 
. tax the American people, they: find it 

‘difficult: to justify continuing to support 
both these countries, which thus far have 
-not been able to deal very constructively 
` with each other. 

You can argue, and I 'have argued, 


- that no one can help this, that history is 


full of conflict," you. cannot turn 
your back on such a situation just be- 


cause they are "wasting" their resources. 


. This is one way to argue. But the 
political argument in Washington can 
` not be.dealt with that way. It so hap- 
pens that the people who pay the bills 
are not prepared to pay them anymore. 
That.is an argument we can all, in a 
. sense, respect. We can deplore it, but 
that is the hard fact for South Asia. - 
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That does not mean that we are turn- 
ing.our back entirely on both countries. 


It does mean that many of.the resources 


that were being obtained relatively: pain- 
lessly, particularly by Pakistan—and to 


' some extent also by India, on the eco- 


nomic side—are just unavailable. 

One thing that I was going to say 
earlier, I wish to say now: I think it is 
very important, in any transition, .that 
one works slowly and gradually, so that 
others have an opportunity to adjust to 
the situation in a mature and, sensible 
fashion. 

Maybe I am reflecting my own n annoy- 
ance with the American Congress for cut- 
ting our budget so abruptly this year, 
but I think it is'not only this. It is, in 
a sense, history that when budgets for 
military or economic assistance are cut, 
activities-have to be.phased down. Par- 
ticularly is it true that a huge country 


like ours has to move very slowly in 


these matters. ‘I think at times we have 
been too abrupt. 

I could gó on and on with the yes 
and no and maybe and you are so right 
and yet, for that is the only way I 


believe one can understand the complex- 


ity, ambiguity, and difüculty of what 
you were suggesting. 
put it to us. 


I am glad you 
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The Role of Japan and the Future of American - 
Relations with the Far East 


. By U. ALEXIS JoHNSON 


Axsstract: American interest and involvement in Asia is not 
a recent aberration, but a continuing phenomenon going back 
to the days of the China Clippers and extending through the 
- period when the United States followed : a policy of isolation in 
other areas. 

Today Japan is the leading nation in Asia, vastly superior 
economical and technically to other. states in the area. 
Linked to the United States by a Mutual Defense Treaty, 
Japan has substantial armed forces capable of assuring the 
. country's immediate conventional defense. 

In his State of the Union message, President Nixon recog- . 
nized this primacy, stating *Japanese-American friendship and 
coöperation are the linchpin for peace in the Pacific.” l 

Japan is contributing to the development of the free states 
of Asia through increasing economic and technical codperation. 
We welcome this policy and will rot ask Japan to assume se- 
-© curity responsibilities inconsistent with the felt concerns of the 
. Japanese people. 

Looking at the region as a whole, the ultimate ideal is a com- 
munity of the free states of Asia codperating for their common 
‘Interests in the political, economic, and security fields, with 
which we are associated only to the degree that these states 
_ desire our association. Japan must play a seer ‘role in pany 
such community. 


The Honorable U. Alexis Johnson, Under Sezretary of State for Political Affairs since 


1969, was Ambassador to Japan from 1966 to 1969." Before that, he served as Deputy 
Ambassador to the Republic of Vietnam from 1964 to 1965, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs from 1961 to 1964 and 1965 to 1966, and Ambassador to 


Thailand from 1958 to 1961. 
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T is fitting that the seventy-fourth 
annual meeting of the Academy be 
devoted to discussion of “A New Ameri- 
: can Posture Toward Asia.” Also, it is a 
‘particularly good time to take a look at 


^^; the role of Japan in connection with the 


` future of American relations with Asia. 


-. I was very honored to have been asked 


‘by this distinguished organization to 
-speak to you this evening. I recognize 
. that I have a special responsibility and 
feel some diffidence in the company of 
. the many distinguished scholars who are 


. addressing you for, as you know, I do 


p not consider myself a scholar but only a 
- practitioner, and often a harried one at 


that, in this business of our foreign 


affairs. However, I have always valued 
. the insights and knowledge that Ameri- 
- can scholars can bring to our problems. 
This is especially true of Asia, where 


‘American scholarship and expertise are . 
' now without doubt superior to that of. 
- any other. 


. As some of the discussion of Asia 
going on in this country today seems to 
proceed from the assumption that 
American interest and involvement in 
things Asian are something of a recent 
. aberration, in speaking to general audi- 


“> , ences I often remind them of what you 
` know very well—that is, that our in- 


volvement in Asia goes back to our 


earliest days as a nation. Not only do , 


-T remind them of the China. Clippers, 
i but I note that during that long period 
in both the last century and this when 
‘we were generally isolationist in our 


i approach to most of the world, we were 
- +. very activist in Asia. 
*. for example, of the Asiatic Squadron 


I remind them, 


, "Which was used by Commodore Perry to 
^ force open the doors to Japan, our ef- 
' forts to open Korea, the fleet and expe- 


ditionary force used to bring the Philip- , 


pines under our rule, the annexation of 
Hawaii, our maintenance of armed 
forces in China from 1900 to the out- 


break of World War II, our expedition- 


ary force to Siberia in 1918, our role in 
refusing to recognize the ‘existence of 
“Manchukuo,” and the fact that it was 
the Japanese movement into what is now 
South Vietnam that in many” ways 


marked the final breaking-point in the 


chain of events leading up to our war 
with Japan. , 

I was interested to note the word 
“posture” in the statement of the theme 
of this conference. This word has been 
in vogue in Japan for some years, and a 
mild controversy has been waged out 
there over the merits of a “high pos- 
ture" versus a “low posture.” There are 
those who say that the low-profile idea’ 
now being advanced as a model for the 
United States in Asia derives from this 
earlier debate in Japan. I might add 


- that the Japanese no longer seem very 


concerned about high and low posture. 
This may well be the result of Japan’s 


. very great success in solving many of its 


postwar problems during the decade of 
the 1960s: . Whatever Japan's posture, 
it hag worked. 


Japan’ s Success STORY 


. Japan's Success story—and I think 
that is the right description—first at- 
tracted world attention with the supreme 


~. effort put into the 1964 Olympics. 


Japan’s vast industrial expansion and its 
growing volume of exports abroad. be- 
came the object of much interest and. 
analysis. Expo-70—the first World's 
Fair to be held in Asia and an amalgam |’ 
of ideas and: technology from both East 
and West—is Japan’s latest brilliant 
achievement. Those who have seen it 
tell me it is a great show. 

- The basic facts about the new Japan 
are well known. It has the third largest 
Gross National Product in the world, 
and this is expected to reach $200 bil- 
lion this year. It may well reach $440 
billion by 1975. The Japanese Foreign ` 
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Office has recently published dirus 
which indicate that the 100 million peo- -> 
tion is in. colleges and universities than 


ple of Japan now enjoy a substantially 
larger per-capita income than do the 
over 200 million people of the Soviet 
Union, with all its vast natural resources 
and vaunted system; and that by 1975 
the per-capita income of a Japanese will 
be about double that of a Soviet citizen: 
Already the 100 million people of Japan 
have a GNP somewhat more than double 
the GNP of the 750 million people of 
mainland China. I am not sure what its 
meaning may be, but someone has fig- 
ured out that Japan's total production, 
that is GNP, per.acre of usable land 
(putting aside mountains, forests, and 
the like) is ten times our own. Japan 
has not, however, solved all its domestic 
economic and social problems, as the 
Japanese are the first to admit. 

Japan is the largest overseas market 
for the United States, importing $3.5 
billion from us in 1969, an amount ap- 
proximately equal to the sum of our ex- 
ports to England and France. Japan’s 
growing trade and payments surpluses 
with the world ard with the United 
States aré posing hard problems of reci- 
procity and adjustment in our economic 
relationships, to which I will refer later. 


Much is said about Japan's “economic 


miracle" But we should not forget that 
japan has established at home a solid 
base of political stability and democratic 
rights, including a vigorous press and an 
independent judiciary. Japan is, in fact, 
a striking illustration of the principle 
that a political democracy in Asia can 
produce political stability and an effi- 
cient economic system. While we 
Americans can take some pride in this 
‘because of our recent association with 


Japan under the Occupation, we should 


not forget that the roots go back much 
further in the history of modern Japan. 
We should also remember that, many 
years ago, Japan was one of the first 
, countries in the world to establish uni- 


- clear. 


versal compulsory education, and that 
today a higher proportion of its popula- - 


is that‘of any country except our own. 


FUTURE CONTRIBUTIONS OF JAPAN 


AL of this means that Japan has 
reached the stage where its leaders be- 
lieve it can make new and more helpful 
contributions to stability and progress in 
Asia. In his speech at the National 
Press Club last November, Prime Minis- 
ter Sato spoke of Japan's intention to 
contribute in a major way to the eco- 
nomic development and technical as- 
sistance of the Asian countries and their 
nation-building efforts. 

This is a policy which we in Washing- 


: ton welcome. It coincides with the view 


expressed by our President at Guam last 
summer, that the nations of Asia are 
capable of undertaking greater responsi- 
bility for the development of the region. 
The time has come for the United States 
to assume less of a leading and more of 
a supporting role in the area. 

The President has stressed that this is 


‘noi a policy of isolation from, or indif- 


ference to, events in Asia. From our 
far past, we have been and will remain 


„involved in Asia. We are in some ways 


more a Pacific than we aré an Atlantic 
power. We have learned that peace for 
us is much less likely if there is no peace 
in Asia. 

~ The importance of Japan in Asia is 
As the President said in his State 
o? the Union message on January 22, 
*Japanese-American friendship and co- 


.Operation are the linchpin for peace in 


the Pacific." . In sheer economic and 
industrial power terms, it is clear that 


.Japan is and will long remain the’ over- 


whelmingly most important fact in 


Asia. 


Our POLICY IN THE Far EAST 


Against this background I want to 
discuss our policy in the area, and to 


"lines. 


. President. 
"means accidental. 
tuality that these two great Pacific na- . 


"oi our own national interests. 
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say as clearly as Y can what it does mean 
and what it does not mean. 

In this connection I might add that 
the Nixon Doctrine and the President's 


. foreign-policy statement of February 18 


met with favorable reception in Japan. 
The Japanese Foreign Oifice took the un- 


- usual step of releasing a commendatory 


statement on it. Even the Japanese 
press, which is as free and independent 
as any in the world, generally applauded 
the foreign-policy line laid down by the 
I I feel that this was by no 
It reflects the ac- 


tions, bound by mutual security interests 


and by their growing and mutually 


profitable trade, tend to see things in 
much the same way. 
At the same time it should be stressed 


' that we and Japan are both independent 


countries and we will decide on our ac- 
tions in the light of our own conception 
Japan, in 


particular, has achieved a state of 


' strength and confidence which would 


make it foolhardy for the United States 
to seek to impose its will on the Japa- 
nese Government and people. We have 
not and will not try to do so. We can, 


nevertheless, take satisfaction in the fact- 


that the governments of both nations 
are seeking to achievé that understand- 
ing ànd common outlook necessary to 
keep our policies following compatible 
The fate of both our countries; 
and perhaps of Asia, depends on the 


„success of these efforts. 


Japan’s DEFENSE FORCE 


The Nixon Doctrine has, of course, 
large content in the security field. Ja- 


‘pan for years has been acting in the. 


spirit of self-help and self-improvement. 


. Japan's already substantial armed forces 


are now responsible for their country’s 
immediate conventional defense. For 
other contingencies, Japan relies on the 


. .U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. With the. 
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exception of a few air squadrons, the 
United States maintains no combat 
forces in Japan. The number of our 
bases and facilities has been decreasing, 
and additional reductions in both our 
bases and our forces are probably in the 
‘offing. Slowly but steadily, Japan has 
been improving the quality of its forces. 
It is now spending about $1.6 billion 
annually for its defense forces, which is, 
nevertheless, somewhat less than 1 per-. 
cent of its GNP. ` If, as some in Japan ` 
have advocated, Japan's defense expendi- 
tures should attain 2 percent of its GNP 
in the next five years, the amount would 
probably exceed that of any free-world 
country except our own. 

As an island nation, its security in- 


- terests have naturally focused on de- 


fending its air and sea approaches. It 
will take on the responsibility for the 
immediate conventional defense of Oki- 
nawa after, reversion. Accordingly, Ja- 
pan is modernizing its air- defense with 
the addition of Nike-Hawk and Nike- 
Hercules batteries being built in Japan. 
The F-4 fighter, co-produced under a 
licensing arrangement with an American’ 
firm, will begin to be phased into the 
Japanese inventory in a few years. The 
Japanese Navy is also undergoing an ex- 
pansion and modernization program. 
What Japan is accomplishing for its own 
defense is, of course, entirely proper and 
reasonable for a great nation. 

Looking at Japan's phenomenal eco- 
nomic growth, there are those who say 


-it should be doing even more in the 


defense field, that Japan has been get- 
ting a “free ride." As indicated above, 
however, Japan has already assumed 
responsibility for its own conventional 
defense, and it is doubtful whether there 
is much more that it could do that would ` 
directly relieve United States military 
responsibilities in Japan, almost all of 


-which are related to regional commit- 


ments. Nor do I believe Japan's modest 
degree of arming should create.a threat 


E 


- the countries of the region. 
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to any of its neighbors. In part as a 


: result of their experience in World War 


II, ahd in part as a result of Japan's 
position as the economic colossus of 
Asia, other Asian countries understand- 
ably remain sensitive to the possibility 
of Japanese expansiorism. But, it is my 
observation that Japan also is very much 


aware of this sensitivity.. And the’ 
United States, in reducing its military . 


profile in Asia, has no intention of trying 
to push Japan into the assumption of 


' security responsibilities for which Japan 


and its neighbors are not prepared. 
The Japanese Government and people 


will, of course, decide the role they, wish : 


Japan to take in the security field. In 


my observation, the great majority of . 


Japanese rejects an overseas military 
role for Japan—for a variety of legal 
and political reasons derived from its 
recent history. As the President has 
said, the United States will not ask 
Japari to assume responsibilities incon- 
sistent with the deeply felt concerns of 
the Japanese people. 


Economic COÓPERATION 


' Japan has decided that its most ef- 


fective contribution under present cir- 
cumstances may well be to continue to 
offer increasing economic codperation 


with the other nations of Asia and to 


take care of the local and conventional 
defense of its territory, including Oki- 
nawa after reversion. We and Japan 
recognize that security in the area de- 
pends not only on military power but 


also—and just as important—on the 


political, social, and economic health of 

To this, 

Japan can make a large contribution. 
Japan has stated publicly its view that 


it can assist the development of a com- 


munity of free'and independent states in 
Southeast Asia by making available more 
of its capital resources and technical 
skills to the area. Prime Minister Sato 


indicated this explicitly during his visit ` 


to Washington. His ministers have 


stated that Japan may double its eco-- 
nomic-assistance programs in five years. 


- We hope Japan will provide more as- 


sistance on better terms, both bilaterally 
and through such multilateral organiza- 
tions as the ADB, where Japan is cur- 
rently the largest contributor. 

Japan has thus become an important 


‘contributor of aid to the region as a 


whole; its official economic assistance 
totaled some 357 million dollars in 
1968. It is by far the largest donor to 
the Philippines and is second only to the 
United States in assistance to Indonesia. 
Tokyo has pledged to supply one third 
of all non-food aid to Indonesia. In- 
deed, Indonesia alone absorbs almost one 
third of Japan's bilateral aid. 

In terms of history and geography, 
Japan stands somewhat apart from the 
rest of Asia. In the past quarter cen- 
tury, this situation has insulated Japan 
and made it easier to rebuild the nation 
with the necessity for only modest con- 
tact with its Asian neighbors. It is im- 
possible, however, to consider the future 
role of Japan without looking at the rest 
of Asia, and Japan has become more and 
more an active participant on the Asian 
scene. This involvement will no doubt 
increase. 

One of the significant features of the 
Nixon-Sato communiqué of last Novem- 
ber. was the clear recognition by the- 
Japanese Government that its security is 
intimately related to that of neighboring 
areas, in particular Korea and Taiwan. 
Given the threats to peace we have seen 
in Asia in the past twenty years, this 
recognition is only natural. 

Looking at the region as a whole, the 
ideal is a community of the free states of 
Asia coóperating together for their com- 
mon interests in political, economic, and 
security fields, with which we are associ- 
ated only to the degree that those states 
desire our association. "This is the goal 
set by President Nixon. The growth of 
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economic coöperation among the states 
of the area has been manifested in many 


- 1 Ways—by the founding of the Asian De- 


coöperation and development. 


velopment Bank, which was accomp-. 


lished genuinely at the initiative of the 


- countries of the area rather than from 


any direction from the United States; by 
setting up the Southeast Asian Minis- 


terial Conference on Economic Develop- ' 
. ment, organized at the initiative of Ja- 
. pan, and with which we have no formal 


association; and by the Mekong River 


` ` Development Committee, which was cre- 
,'ated'by ECAFE (Economic Commission . 
. for Asia and the Far East). 


.I think that I have made the point 


„that in the economic field, in particular, 


real progress is being made in regional 
I would 


. expect Japan to make an increasing con- 


‘South Vietnam. - 


tribution in these areas. During his visit 
to Washington last November, this was 


the goal set for Japan by Prime Minister 
Sato. 


ITHE SECURITY FIELD 


In the security field, other countries 
of: the area—Korea, Thailand, Australia, 


` and New. Zealand—are contributing. to 


what they feel is the common cause in 
Obviously, ‘broadly 
based: regional coöperation in the se- 


. -curity field will come somewhat slower 
|; and with greater difficulty than in the 
‘+ political and economic fields. 


However, 
that it will come, I have no question, 


‘although it is not possible at this time to 
. predict the path that it will take. 
- said earlier, Japan is not likely to play 
- -a direct role in regional security coöp- 
` eration for some time to come, 


ever, Japan ‘has already indicated its 


“willingness to participate in any inter- 
: national peace maintenance force that 


. may emerge out of the present situation 


in Southeast Asia. 


In Northeast Asia, where the United 
States has major interests, the bellig- 
erent attitude of North Korea is a par- 


As I. 


How- 
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ticular factor of instability and danger. 
On the other hand, the growing power 
and prosperity of Japan will make for 
stability and peace in the area. 

A word about Japan and China. I 
think our two governments have a large 
degree of identity of both views and ob- 
jectives in regard to China, although we 
decide and execute our policies: on an . 
independent. basis. For our part, we 


Seek improvement in our relations with 


China, and have taken a number of steps ` 
to show our willingness to improve rela- . 
tions. We welcome the talks that have 
been resumed in Warsaw. As many of 
you know, I was the United States’ first 
representative in these talks, which be- 
gan in Geneva almost sixteen years ago. 

Japan is. also seeking ways to improve 
its relations with Peking. It has long 
had an active trading relationship with ` 
mainland China, which totaled ‘some 
$600 million last year in trade both 


‘ways. This was, however, not more than 


2 percent of Japan's total trade. An. 


“unofficial Japanese trading mission is 


now in Peking discussing a wide range of 
matters. A number of senior. political 
figures from the Liberal Democratic 


` Party are members of this mission. The 


Japanese: Government has stated it 
would like to expand official relations 


‘with Peking. The Japanese, like our- ` 


selves, believe that our efforts to im- 
prove relations with mainland China are 
not incompatible with the good relations. 
we maintain with the Government of the 
Republic of China on Taiwan, nor with 
our relations with the Soviet Union. 

'The United States made the decision 
a year ago that our relationship with ` 
Japan for the 1970’s and beyond had to 


` be founded on a mutual and increasingly 


interdependent concern for: peace and 
security in the Far East. On the basis 
of this decision, agreement was made 
last November for the return of'ad- 
ministrative control over the Ryukyu 


: Islands to Japan in 1972. Our bases on 
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Okinawa will, of course, take on the 
same status after reversion, as will our 
bases in Japan. The Nixon-Sato Agree- 
ment was of historic importance and, we 
are confident, has laid a solid founda- 
. tion for U.S.—Japan coöperation in the 
1970's. This coóperation, and our good 
relations with the other countries of 
Asia, are keys to the success of the 
Nixon Doctrine in Asia. 


THE FUTURE REVIEWED 


Our relationship will not be without 
its stresses. We have, for example, at- 
tained a large degree of harmony with 
Japan in our common understanding of 
security requirements, but this does not 
mean that we have total identity of 
views or that there will not be problems 
in the future. We also have to recognize 
that commercial competition, not only in 
our bilateral relations but also in-a third 
group of markets, is going to increase 
and there will be further friction. These 
are in many ways the problems of suc- 
cess—success in achieving a two-way 
trade relationship of over $8 billion last 
year, with every prospect of further in- 
creases in the future. 

Specific issues will no doubt continue 


to plague us, as is currently the case_ 
with the textile problem. These issues 


must and will be solved. Both govern- 
ments recognize that it is in their com- 
mon interest to build up the relationship 
and to eliminate the frictions that are 
bound to occur because of the success we 
both have achieved.- Another hopeful 


note is that Japanese, American, and. 


Asiàn businessmen are coming to realize 
that Asia offers expanding opportunities 
'"for mutually beneficial ` coöperation. 
Businessmen on both sides of the Pa- 
cific:are working together and meeting 


together to take advantage of these op- 


portunities. Increased direct invest- 
ment between the United States, Japan, 
and other nations, combined with the 
growth of multinational corporations, is 


also going to blur the more traditional l 


` distinctions of corporate identity and 


interests. We are confident that if 
japan and the nations of Asia will recog- 
nize that foreign assistance and foreign 
investment can be beneficial rather than 
exploitative; then, working together, we 
can improve the lot of every one of us. 
I.am sure that most of my friends in 
the Japanese, business community will 
agree with me that the era has passed 
during which Japan could claim special 
privileges, and that, if Japan is going to 


-continue its.spectacular economic devel- 


opment, Japan must be willing to grant 
to others that same freedom of economic 
enterprise within Japan as Japan is 
seeking, and in large degree receiving, 
in other economically developed coun- 
tries, especially in the United States. 
Prime Minister Sato has.emphasized 
that the coóperation between Japan and 
the United States is not to be confined 
to our two countries, or just to Asia. 
He went on to say that, since this coóp- 
eration is between the first- and second- 
ranking economic powers of the Free 
World, it should extend over a wide 
range of global problems in the 1970's. 


“It should include such problems as the 


easing of general tensions, the strength- 
ening of the UN, arms control and the 
realization of disarmament, preservation 
of the free-trade system, and the secur- 
ing of a stable international monetary 
system. We and Japan are already 
working together in scientific develop- 
ment and space exploration. I think it 
is safe to guess that U.S.-Japan coóp- 
eration will encompass common efforts 
to surmount the problems of advanced 
industrial societies (for instance, urban 
congestion and damage to the environ- 
ment). 

It is 4 source of cautious optimism for 
the 1970’s that there seems to be grow- 
ing up a broad community of interests 


and perceptions between the United- 


States and Japan. We have worked hard 


i 


‘to lend substance tó the U.S.—Japan 
partnership concept. - The frontiers of 
: our common interest and consultation 


: are constantly being expanded in po-: 


litical, economic, scientific, and cultural 
fields. We meet often and fruitfully 
with our partners, both within and 
without government, to talk over the 
many matters of mutual interest. 

` I hope I have not left you with the 


* 
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impression.that we have solved all our 


-problems or that the future will be free 


of friction. But, considering the breadth 
and depth of our relationship, I think 
that we can all take considerable satis- 
faction at how well we have managed . 
our common interests up to now. I am 
sure we can do even better in the future. 
If we both keep trying, I know that we 
can do so. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS i 


Q: Referring to some statements made 
` .by Mr. Nakasone, the present Director 
General òf the Japan Defense Agency, 
in which he said that he looked forward 
to the gradual phasing down of the 
direct American military presence in 
. Japan, with a lessening of U.S. secutity 
relationship and an increase in U.S. eco- 
nomic relationship, I would like to ask, 
how would the- United States react to 
- this possibility? 


A: I know Mr. Nakasone very well, I 
know his views, and I'don't think we 
have any quarrel with him. As a matter 
of fact, we have been, as I mentioned, 
gradually phasing down our military 
presence in Japan. We look forward to 
. continuing to do that to the greatest 
possible degree. But Mr. Nakasone has 
also made it clear that he values and 
wants maintenance of the nuclear um- 
brella, the nuclear arrangement with the 
‘United States. 


_And this, of course, is the basic mean- . 


ing of the security treaty we have be- 
tween us. So I do not see that there is 


any real issue between ourselves and Mr. ' 


Nakasone:. The Nixon Doctrine does 
not mean that we abandon.our commit- 
ments to Taiwan. In fact, the President 
has made it very clear that we have 
~maintained and will continue to main- 
tain our commitments, not only toward 


Taiwan but toward others elsewhere in 
the area. 


Q: In terms of Japan, what promise 


-is there that there may not arise within 


that country a clique that might join in 
with Germany again to become an im- 
perialist power, rather than follow a 
policy of relatively close coöperation 
with the United States and. other major 


. powers in resolution of the problems of 


the Far East? d 

A: As you know, there are no certain- 
ties in this life, no guarantees of what is : 
going to happen anywhere, Into eing 
here. . 

But part of our job—the job t this 
country and the job of those in Japan 
who are interested in a stable world—is 
to so conduct ourselves that we have 
enough in the way of common interests . 
and a common.view of things to dis- 
courage a situation of that kind from 
arising. ‘That is not just the job of 
diplomacy. It is the job of our peoples, ` 
all our peoples, both in Japan and here 


` in the United States. 


Ó: For twenty-five years Japan has 
operated within the framework of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, with the defense 
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build-up in violation of Article Nine. 
Is this not sübversion of the Japanes 
Constitution? 


A: I don't know. I go on the theory 
that it is up to the people in each coun- 
try to interpret their own Constitution 
and governmental processes in their own 
way. We have enough difficulty in this 
country in interpreting.our own Consti- 
tution. I would be re_uctant to see us 
take on the job-of interpreting the Con- 
stitution of another country.  . 

I don't mean to be flippant or face- 
tious, but it seems to me this is really 
the only answer that you can give to 
that question: 


Q: Dr. Barnett pointed out the in- 
creasing relaxation of tensions to be 
looked for in the future between the 
United States and China. Would it not 
be political suicide for our leaders to 
advocate better relations, with China? 
A poll showed about 70 percent in the 


House of Representatives would consider 


it to be. The last Secretary of State 
even listed it as the “yellow peril.” 


A: I don't think that the public or 

 political-opinion im this country is the 
block or the bar to improvement of 
relations. Frankly speaking, I think 
Peking is the bar. I might mention that 
we did start talking—if you don't mind 
_the personal note again, I started talking 
—to the Chinese in Geneva in 1954. I 
talked with them until 1958. 

I spent hundreds and hundreds of 
hours in direct private conversation with 
them; and the view that the United 
States has ignored the 750 million peo- 
ple of China is simply not, I feel, a 
correct picture. As I have often said— 
and nobody has challenged me, includ- 

„ing my European friends—I am sure 
that in that period, at least, we, the 
United States, had much more in the 


_the Charter? 


way of direct diplomatic discussion with 
the Chinese Communists than had any 
country that recognized’ them. 

I remember that when Humphrey 
Trevellyan, the British Chargé in Peking, 
came to Geneva in 1954, he had been in 
Peking for four years and he had never 
seen anyone beyond the Deputy Chief 
of Protocol. 

The problem is, furthermore, the 
problem of ‘Taiwan, put in very sim- 
ple terms. I said, at the time I started 
talking with them, that if we were to 
offer to recognize Peking tomorrow, 
Peking would turn us down flat. If the 
United Nations were to offer to bring 
Peking into the United Nations, Peking 
would turn it down flat. Peking would 
only accept recognition from us and 
they would only accept a place in the 
United ' Nations on the condition that 
Taiwan be expelled and, in effect, de- 
clared a non-state. 

'So I always say that Sauls who ad- 
vocate a change of policy with respect 
to our recognition, and United Nations 
recognition, of Peking have to answer 
the question, What do ‘you do about 
Taiwan? Do you declare it a non- 
state, not ‘entitled to the. protection of 
A non-state, which we 
deny our commitments to? Or do 
you not? 

This is not because we ask the ques- 
tion, but because Peking asks the ques- 
tion; and if you don't answer the ques- 
tion the way Peking wants you to answer 
it, as I often have said, Peking hangs up 
the telephone. This is the basic prob- 
lem in our relations and one that simply 
cannot be avoided. 


Q: I -would like to know how Mr. 
Johnson can reconcile our desire for new 
approaches in Asia toward China and 
Japan, to instill their confidence in us, 
while we are still bogged down in an- 
other part of Asia, in Vietnam, with 
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seemingly no end in sight, and enlarging 
the conflict. 


_A: It is hard to know where to start, 
in answering a question like that, except 
: to say that Asia, free Asia, is as con- 
.- cerned and interested about Vietnam as 
we are. You speak to leaders in Asia— 
:' Japanese leaders, leaders in Southeast 

Asia, leaders any place in free Asia., 
~. The view that we are involved in 
., South Vietnam in spite of the opposition 
‘and concern of the other countries of 

: Asia—I say this flatly, absolutely, and 
on the basis of my personal experience— 
is simply not true. 

Secondly, I would say that our ‘effort 
-in Vietnam at thé present ‘time is di- 
rected -in accordance with the Nixon 

Doctrine, or Guam Doctrine, toward re- 

ducing our presence there—not because 

we are abandoning our comniitments to 

Vietnam, but precisely in pursuance of 

what I was talking about previously, 
that, as the countries of the area indi- 
` vidually and collectively are able to 
assume greater responsibility. for their 
own security, we are enabled to reduce 


- our presence. 


There are many views vith regard to 
Vietnam. Is it a civil war or not a civil 


war? Should we have tried to carry out 


‘our commitment to defend South Viet- 
^ nam against the North, which we. as- 
sumed in 1954—55, or should we not? 
You can argue as to whether the massive 


"North Vietnamese presence in South 


‘Vietnam was a result of the actions that 


we took there, in spite of the fact that it 
is well known that there wasn't a single 
American combat soldier in South Viet- - 
nam prior to the introduction of regular 
North Vietnamese forces. (I was in 


‘Vietnam at the time.) ` 


But as to-the events now taking place 
in Southeast Asia, there are some about ` 
which I think there can be no question 
whatsoever. .I refer to those in Laos 
and Cambodia. The presence of some 
67,000 North Vietnamese forces in Laos 
certainly means they are there as for- 
eign forces, aggressor forces. As you 
know, there is not, as of this date, a 
single American combat soldier in Laos. 
It is pure aggression on the part of 
North Vietnam. 

As far as Cambodia is concerned, both 
Prince Sihanouk and the present govern- 


: ment in Cambodia agreed that the prob- 


lem Cambodia faced was the problem of . 
North Vietnamese forces on Cambodian 
soil. And their objective was to get 
North Vietnamese forces out of Cam- 
bodian soil. : 
There is certainly no American in- 
volvement in Cambodia, either, as of 
today. We do not. intend to get in- 
volved-in Cambodia. We have con- 
sistently recognized, supported, and re- 


„spected the neutrality of Cambodia. 


And if others, and very specifically 
North’ Vietnam, would do the same, 
there would be no problem in Cambodia 
today. s 
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The New Multipolar Balance in East Ain: 
Implications for United States pon 


By A. Doak BARNETT 


ABSTRACT: A new four-power balance is emerging in East 
Asia. This is the product of the Sino-Soviet conflict, the re- 
emergence of Japan, and the trend toward a reduced United 
States military role in the region. The balance will create new 
problems, but new opportunities as well. It will involve in- 
creased fluidity, competition, and maneuver. Yet, in' a basic 
sense, the balance may prove to be relatively stablé, because 
dramatic realignments among the major powers in the region 
do not seem likely in the next decade. Hopefully, the balance 
may tend to reduce the dangers of local conflicts escalating into 
confrontations between major powers. Some developments, . 
such as a Sino-Soviet war, a decision by Japan to “go nuclear,” 
or increased big-power confrontation in the Indo-China area, 
could upset the balance. However, if these dangers can be 
avoided, the new quadrilateral balance may over time prove. 
to be an improvement over the bipolar balance of the past. 
Virtually every country in the region will have to reassess its 
` situation, interests, and policies, in some respects. The United 
States should move to implement the Guam Doctrine and 
adjust its policies toward China. It should maintain its alliance 
with Japan and the stability of U.S.—Soviet strategic relations, 
but it should use what influence it can to prevent a Sino-Soviet 
war or a decision by Japan to acquire nuclear weapons. 
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Fee several years, a new configura- 
tion of power has been emerging in 
East Asia. The trend over time has 
: been steadily toward increasing. multi- 
polarity. In big power relations in the 
region, what had been a bipolar relation- 
. ship in the 1950's moved toward a tri- 
angular relationship in the 1960’s and is 
now becoming a quadrilateral relation- 
. ship in the 1970's. 

The shifting balance and changing 
pattern of relations have already had a 


-- ” significant impact on nations throughout 


"the region, an impact which ‘may- be 
greater .than is generally recognized. 
"The consequences in the 1970's could be 
far-reaching. Virtually every country 
involved in the region will be compelled 

'to reassess its situation, interests, and 
policies in some respects. Many have 
already begun to do so. 

What are the basic causes of these 
changes? What.are the characteristics 
of the emerging four-power balance 
likely to be? And what are the impli- 
cations for United States policy in East 
Asia? 

From the late 1940's on, East Asia, 
like much of the world, was dominated 
by the atmosphere of the “cold war." 
In the bipolar confrontation between the 
Communist and non-Communist powers, 
each side feared domination by. the 
other. Each attempted to preserve ef- 
fective unity within its own ranks and 
prevent any expansion of influencé by 

` the other. 

ships and tended to exacerbate all con- 
flicts. Most situations were viewed in 
terms of “our side" and "their: side," 

terms of confrontation between "right" 


For the purposes of this paper “East Asia" 


/' is meant to include Southeast Asia. 


I wish to acknowledge that in my thinking 
about the evolving four-power balance in East 
. Asia, I have profited greatly from discussions 
in The Brookings Institution's study group on 
the United States securitv role in East Asia, 
and in particular from discussions with its 
study director, Ralph N. Cloügh. | 


Ideology colored all relation- . . 


and “wrong” or “good” and “bad.” The 
bipolar balance was regarded as delicate, 
and even precarious; any shift seemed to 


.endanger stability and threaten: the 


peace. 


THE Sino-Soviet CONFLICT | 


This. situation started to change, 
gradually but significantly, in the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s, as bipolarity 
began to break down. ' The single most 
important cause of this was the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. It undermined the: 
unity of the Communist bloc and world 
movement, and before long produced 
widespread . and varied effects, as na- 
tions—both. Communist and non:Com- 
munist—adjusted to the new situation. 

By the end of the .1960’s, China had 
acquired an independent nuclear capac- 
ity of a very limited sort and was pur- 
suing defiantly -^self-reliant" policies; 
and Sino-Soviet border clashes posed the 
danger of actual war between the two 
major Communist powers. These events, 
for all. practical purposes, destroyed.the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. Instead of coöp- 
erating to pursue common goals, China 
and the Soviet Union today find, them- 
selves in basic conflict and compete 
against eách other throughout most of 
Asia and elsewhere. 

China’s situation has changed in other . 
important ways during this same period. 
From late 1965 on, it underwent a trau- 
matic internal upheaval which shattered 
the leadership and profoundly. altered 
the structure of power in China. Pre- 
occupied by their internal problems and 
their conflict with Moscow, Peking’s 
leaders turned inward, retreating into 
extreme diplomatic isolation. - Starting 
about a year ago, they began to look. 


‘outward once again and to grope toward 


new policies abroad. But their strength; 
their image, and their perspectives have 
clearly changed as a result of the events 


. of the pes five years. 


H 
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Peking is now preoccupied by the 
problem of rebuilding China's political 
system at home, as well as by the threat 
of major conflict with the Soviet Union, 
both of which limit its capacities to pur- 
sue active policies elsewhere. 
“Chinese model" has been badly tar- 
nished abroad. And China now faces a 
major problem in rebuilding its foreign 
relations atid international status from 
the low point reached at the height of 
the Cultural Revolution. 

The Soviet Union has responded to 
the growing conflict with Peking not only 
by exerting strong pressures on China 
but also by competing with the Chi- 
nese—as well as the Americans—in 
many and varied situations throughout 
East Asia and the third world.  Cau- 
tiously and' gradually, Moscow has 
worked to expand. the Soviet presence in 

` East Asia and to increase its political 
and economic influence in the region. 
Its successes have been limited to date, 
but it has become a more active, and 
potentially more important, actor in 
many. Asian situations. . . 


CHANGING AMERICAN AND JAPANESE 
Rorss 


Although these changes, growing out ' 


of the Sino-Soviet conJict, have been 
among the most basic causes of tbe 
shift from bipolarity to a multipolar 
balance, they are by no means the only 
‘ones. Of great importance, too, have 
been the changing roles of the United 
States and Japan. . 

The United States has started to move 


in a new direction in its overall policy - 


toward East Asia. The main thrust is 
toward a reduction of the American mili- 
tary presence and military responsibili- 
ties in the region. 
on’s “Guam Doctrine" will.be translated 
into concrete policies, and how far the 
United States will go in the new direc- 
tion, remains to be seen. Elaborating 


The 


How President Nix- © 


on the “Guam Doctrine” in his 1970 re- 
port ‘to Congress on foreign policy, the 
President said that when “a nuclear 
power threatens the freedom of a nation 
allied ta us, or of a nation whose sur- 


vival we consider vital,” the United : 


States will “provide a shield”; however, 
“in cases involving other types of ag- 
gression we shall furnish military and 
economic assistance when requested and. 
as appropriate [but] we shall look to the 
nation Cirectly threatened to assume the 
primary responsibility for its defense.” 
He also stated, though, that the United 


‘States “will keep all its treaty commit- 


ments” in the region. Ss 

The ambiguities inherent in such 
statements inevitably create uncertainty 
about what the new American policy 
will be, in practice. But enunciation of 
the Guam Doctrine has already led both 
Americans and Asians to assume that, | 
although the United States will not 
"withdraw" from East Asia, it can be 
expected gradually to reduce its military 
involvements in the region and to try to 
avoid direct military participation in 


_ most Iccal Asian conflicts. 


This new American approach is obvi- 


ously a reaction, in many respects, to 


the costly Vietnam war. It also reflects 


. the increasing pressure of domestic prob- 


lems in the United States. But, in a 
sense, it is also a response to the Sino- 
Soviet split and to developments in 
China, The latter have made it possible 
to downgrade the danger of major overt 
Communist aggression in East Asia and 


. to take a somewhat more relaxed view 


of what the consequences of many oe 
conflicts. may be. 

As the United States has PM 
said it intends to move—to reduce its | 
military role in East Asia, Japan has 
steadily re-emerged as a major influence 
on the Asian scene, and is now exerting 
a constantly growing economic and po- 
litical influence throughout the region. 
It has not only undergone a remarkable 
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process of economic ‘growth—making it 
the third strongest economy in the world 
| —it has also gradually developed a new 
: sense of national confidence, identity, 
" and independence. There’ seems no 
doubt that Japan’s political as well as 
' economic influence in East Asia will 

‘increase greatly in the 1970's. What 
- kind of role the Japanese will play, how- 
ever; is still unclear: At present they 
are committed not to develop nuclear 
weapons or play any sort of regional 
military role. 
. will clearly continue relying on the U.S.— 
Japanese security agreement and the 


. - American nuclear shield. One key ques- 


` tion for the future, however, is whether 
this will continue throughout the 1970’s, 
or whether growing nationalism will lead 


;.'the Japanese to opt for increasing re- 
" ‘armament, a regional military role, and 


. even development of an independent 
` nuclear. capacity. 
Whether or not:Japau continues to 
- rely on U.S. nuclear protection and fore- 
' goes building a military establishment of 
' regional, significance, it clearly will act 
with increasing independence in the 
1970's, and its great economic power 


will give it a powerful political voice ` 


even if its military establishment re- 
mains relatively small. Without ques- 


tion, it will play the role of a major: 


' power, and it will be treated as such, by 


the three nucléar nations in East Asia, 


as well as by others, because of its eco- 
‘nomic power, its growing political influ- 
-.ence, and its nuclear potentialities. 


A QUADRILATERAL PATTERN 


In a. basic sense, therefore, the pat-- 


tern of big power relations in East Asia 
` in the 1970's will be a quadrilateral pat- 
tern, different in fundamental respects 
from the pattern of tlie past. How will 
it be different? Each of the-four powers 
can be expected to pursue its interests 
with a higher degree of independence 


The Sato government, 


than in the era of bipolar confrontation. 
Relationships will. be more genuinely 


multilateral and more complex than in 


the past. Virtually everything each 
power does will have important implica- 
tions for, and repercussions in,.:the other 
three. All four will tend, much more 


than in the past, to view each of the 


others as an independent actor (this . 
wil apply increasingly to the U.S—. 
Japanese relationship as well as to the 
others) instead of regarding them simply 
as elements on “our side" or “their 
side.” All four are likely, also, to show ` 
greater flexibility and maneuverability 
in their policies. Yet each will also 
confront new and complicated limita- | 
tions ard constraints. : 

In some respects, a four-power balance 
may involve elements of fluidity, compe- 
tition, and maneuver which will give it 
an appearance of instability. Changes ' 
and adjustments in relationships may 


‘occur fairly frequently. Each of the 


four powers will work toward some 
changes. The Soviet Union will prob- 
ably try tó expand its relations with 
Japan and other Asian nations, compet- 
ing against both Chinese and American 
influence.. At times, however, some of 


‘its policies may parallel those of the 
‘United States, 
‘.Soviet-American collusion against it. 


and China will fear 


China, to strengthen its position vis-a- 
vis Moscow, may well decide to adopt 
more flexible policies toward the United - 
States and/or Japan; if it does, Moscow 
will be apprehensive about Sino-Ameri- 
can coöperation of an anti-Soviet sort. 


` Japan, in pursuing more independent 


policies, will have an interest in im- 
proved relations with both Peking and 
Moscow, but it may find that improved 
relations with one can have an adverse 
effect on relations with the other. If it 
goes very far in expanding relations with 
either, it may cause some uneasiness in 
Washington. The United States will . 
want to preserve its basic alliance with 
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Japan, and maintain the stability of the 
U.S.-Soviet strategic balance, but it will 
probably continue to probe—to Mos- 


cow's discomfort—the possibilities of' 


lessening tension and expendi contacts 
with China. 


STABILITY AND BARRIERS TO MAJOR — 


REALIGNMENTS 


Actually, however, the balance may 
prove to be, in a basic sense, fairly sta- 
ble. Despite new opportunities for 
flexibility and maneuver, there will 
probably be severe limits on the extent 
to which any of the four powers will be 
able to manipulate the balance to its 
advantage; and it does not seem likely 
that within the next decade there will 
be major realignments among the four 
that could fundamentally upset the bal- 
ance. Soviet suspicions about a new 
U.S.-China alignment, Chinese appre- 
hension. about. U.S.-Soviet collusion, 
United States wariness about a possible 
Sino-Soviet reconciliation or excessive 
Japanese accommodation with the Com- 
munist powers, and Japanese uneasiness 
about any major shift that would affect 
their position, may well persist. But, in 


fact, no major realignments seem likely. . 
Even if.Sino-Soviet tensions decline ` 


and a limited rapprochement occurs, 
there is almost no prospect that the 
alliance can be restored to its status of 
the 1950's; the conflicts of interest, re- 
sentments, and suspicions between Pe- 
king and Moscow are now too deep. 
, Even if U.S.-Chinese relations improve, 


significant barriers to close relations will | 


persist; they will include, in addition to 
the Taiwan problem, China's ideological 
predispositions and United States con- 
cern about its relations with other Asian 
nations and the Soviet Union. Even if 
Japan expands its relations with one or 
-the other of the Communist powers very 
substantially, a clear realignment or 
‘break with the United States will be 


‘highly improbable; 


' United States. 
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japan's economic” 
interests are too closely linked to the 
Even if the United . 
States and the Soviet Union at times 
adopt parallel positions in opposition to 
China, the basic divergence of their 
interests will prevent: across-the-board 
collaboration against China. For the 
United States, the possibilities of lessen- 
ing tensions with China will have con- 
siderable appeal, both to alleviate prob- 
lems elsewhere in East Asia, and to pro- 
vide a restraining counterweight to the 
Soviet Union in its Asian rear; by con- 
trast, a policy of giving Moscow a free 
hand to deal with, and’ perhaps try to 
dominate, China will probably seem to: 
have little to commend it. 

In sum, although relationships among 
the major powers in East Asia may well 
be more competitive, multilateral, and 
variable than in the past, and subject to 
more frequent minor shifts and adjust- 
ments, the possibility of major shifts or 
realignments taking place does not seem 
great, and it is in this sense that the 
four-power balance is likely to be rela- 
tively Sabie: 


TATIONS ON CONFLICTS AND 
MUTUAL CONSTRATNTS 


It also seems possible that the balance 
may operate to reduce at least some- 
what the likelihood of big-power mili- 


- tary conflicts or military involvements 


in localized conflicts in East Asia, for 
several reasons. In a power situation 
that is more diffuse and fluid than in 
the past, many local conflicts may well 
appear less threatening to the overall 
balance than when the balance seemed 
to be both bipolar and fragile. This 
could significantly affect the way the 
major powers—and especially the United 
States and China—view many local con- 
flicts on China's periphery. 

None of the four powers, in consider- 
ing military involvements, will.be able 


` 
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to ignore the possible reactions of all'the 
other powers. In particular, Peking's 


apprehensions about a hostile Soviet 


Union at its rear will impose new limits 
on its policies elsewhere, and Mosców's 
uncertainty about American and Japan- 


ese (as well as Chinese) reactions to any ~ 


military action it might take in Asia 
(even against China) should operate to 
reinforce other constraints against such 
action. The fact that ideological lines 
- have become blurred will tend to defuse 
some of the automatic hostility charac- 
: teristic-of the “cold war" period, allow- 
ing for greater flexibility and even com- 
promise. Increasingly, all four of the 
major powers, each with its own interests 
and views, will be involved in situations 


|^. throughout the region, and instead of 


bipolar confrontations, more and more 


situations will involve complicated and 


shifting patterns of competition, or co- 
‘operation, or parallel action. It seems 
probable that, as a result of all of these 
factors, the quadrilateral balance may 
create a.complex pattern of mutual con- 
Straints that could operate to inhibit and 
limit big-power intervention in local 
' military conflicts and encourage the pur- 
suit of goals increasingly through po- 
litical, diplomatic, and economic compe- 
tition and maneuver. 

Hopefully, the complexities and un- 
certainties created by this balance may 
also reduce, rather than increase, the 
dangers of local conflicts which could 
invite big-power intervention in some of 
the most sensitive areas of tension in 
East Asia. In Korea, for example, all 
four powers are now involved and deeply 

, concerned about the future of the area. 
No two of them have exactly the same 
interests or perspectives. Even if one of 
| them is tempted to support the idea of 

' military reunification—for example, if 

China were to look favorably on a possi- 

ble North Korean attack on the South— 


the idea is likely to encounter opposition ' 
Under | 


. .from all three of the others.. 


these.conditions, North Korea is un- 
likely to feel it has reliable outside sup- 
port and will have to consider the possi- 
bility of opposition from several powers, 
a fact which should exercise a strong 
inhibiting influence on it. 

Similarly, there may be less danger in 
the future. of major military conflict 
erupting in the Taiwan area. Peking has 
never been adventurist in its approach to 
Taiwan, but in the 1950's, when it felt 
it was backed by the Sino-Soviet alli- 
ance, it was willing to initiate military : 
probes to see if the United States could 
be dislodged from the Taiwan area, as 
it did in the'two offshore islands crises. 
But the inhibitions to such probes may 
well be greater in the 1970s than in the 
past, assuming the United States con- 
tinues its defense commitment as it is 
pledged to do. It is clear that Moscow 
will not now back Peking in any action 
against Taiwan; in fact, it has vaguely . 
hinted that it might like to develop un- 
official contacts with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist regime. In addition, Japan, in 
November, 1969, publicly stated that 
“the maintenance of peace and: security 
in the Taiwan area” is a “most impor- 
tant factor for the security of Japan." 


‘In short, the four-power balance has 


created new constraints in this area too, 
enlarging the possible risks and costs 
that might be involved for Peking if it 
were to consider’ any military action 
against Taiwan: ` 


` 


POSSIBLE Impact ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The possible impact of the evolving 


. four-power balance on Southeast Asia is 


less clear. If one takes an optimistic 
view, however, one can envisage:a “post- 
Vietnam" situation in which none of the 
four major powers would maintain a 
military presence within the region, even 
though all four would be involved, in 


‘varying degrees, in diplornatic, political, 


and economic activities there. Although 
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China will doubtless continue to encour- - 


age revolutionaries in the region, its pre- 
occupations at home and to the north 
should reduce the charce of it risking 
significant military intervention in 
Southeast Asia. The consequences of 
‘Vietnam, and the new. trend in U.S. 
policy symbolized by the Guam Doc- 


trine, should do the same for the United. 


States. As Japan's economic involve- 
ments in.the area grow, its political ac- 
tivity there will probably increase, too. 
And the Soviet Union is actively at- 
‘tempting to expand its presence, through 
increased contacts with most of the non- 
Communist nations in the area. , 

The Southeast Asian nations, them- 
selves, are already beginning to adjust 


to this new situation. They are coming © 


to realize that they must assume larger 
responsibilities for solving their own 


domestic and foreign policy problems, - 


- and must widen their international rela- 
tions, not simply depending on one out- 
side power for support. One could men- 
tion many examples showing the trend 

` toward .establishing broader ` contacts. 
To cite only two, the Foreign Minister 
of Thailand has talked of the need to 
increase contacts with Peking, and Sing- 
apore’s Prime Minister has intimated 

- that he will allow ships from any of. the 

big powers, including the Soviet Union, 

to use the repair facilities of Singapore’s 
naval base. 
ploring possibilities for greater regional 
coóperation; even if this develops only 
gradually, it could be increasingly sig- 
nificant over the next decade. The As- 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations 

(ASEAN) is one example of this trend. 

The broader Asian and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC), that includes Japan, is an- 

other. i 
' One cannot expect, even under the 

best conceivable circumstances, that 

. Southeast Asia will suddenly become a 

peaceful, stable region in the years im- 

mediately ahead. It will doubtless con- 


Asian nations are also ex-. 


tinue to be an area of ferment, conflict, 
and change. There will probably be 


- local insurrections and local conflicts in 


the area in the 1970's as in the 1060's. 
However, the increasingly complex four- 
power political and -economic involve- 


'ments, the new constraints inhibiting 


the two powers that have been most in- 
volved in the region over the past 
twenty years (the United States and 
China), and the characteristics of the 
new general balance in Asia, may create 
new limitations and restraints on the 
big powers, encouraging them to view 
local conflicts in the region in somewhat 
less alarmist terms than in the past and 
reducing the compulsions to consider 
major, direct, military intervention. 

The main danger to stability of the 
region is likely to come not from actions 
by any big power but from North Viet- 
namese pressures or actions against its 
immediate neighbors in the former Indo- 
China area. The Sino-Soviet split and 
four-power competition in Southeast 
Asia may limit, to some extent, North 
Vietnam’s capacity to pursue broad as- 
pirations—especially those going beyond 
the Indo-China area. Nevertheless, the 
‘future of this particular area within the 
broader Southeast Asian region is full of 
uncertainties. "What happens in the 
former Indo-China states is likely, above 
all, to depend on whether, eventually, 
‘compromise political settlements can be 
reached for Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia that have the backing—either 
formal or tacit—of the big powers, in- 
cluding not only the United States but 
also the Soviet Union and China. The 
prospects for this are uncertain. 

Elsewhere in Southeast Asia, how- 
ever, most small nations have gained in 
strength and self-confidence over the 
past decade and have acquired a greater 


capability of coping with their own 


problems. In most of the region, con- 
flicts seem at least somewhat less likely 
in the 1970’s to develop to the point, or 
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create the kind of situation, that could 
precipitate major power interventions 
and confrontations or threaten the over- 


*' gll balance in East Asia. : 


"The step-by-step process of reducing 
the American military presence in Asia 


need not and should not be irreversible. 


If one of the other major powers were 


to move toward a policy of broad mili-- 


`- tary expansionism, there would probably 
be at least some forewarning; in such 
-circumstances the United States would 
“have to reévaluate its own policies and 
could, if it seemed necessary or desir- 
able,- once again take measures to 
- strengthen its close-in military capabili- 
: ties in East Asia. In the period immedi- 
ately ahead, however, the United States 
''can.and should proceed on the premise 
that the likelihood of large-scale aggres- 
_;sion by any major power in East Asia is 
decreasing rather than increasing. 


DEVELOPMENTS WHICH COULD Upset 
THE BALANCE . 


During the past two decades the main 


threat to the balance—and the peace— 
in East Asia as a whole, has appeared to 
be the possibility of a major U.S.-China 


conflict, precipitated by some sort of - 


crisis on China's periphery. While this 
danger has by no means entirely disap- 


peared, the chances of such a conflict © 


' occurring -now.seem to be less than in 
the. past. 

- In the period immediately ahead, one 
d envisage two other possible develop- 
. ments of a very different sort which 

. could destabilize the- emerging four- 
- power balance and lead to major changes 

and adjustments in big-power and other 
relationships in the region. One would 

be a Sino-Soviet war. The other would 
^ bea decision by Japan to “go nuclear.” 


Present evidence suggests that the. 


Soviet Union is not likely to initiate a 
major military attack against China, but 
-- one cahnot rule this out as a possibility. 


The constraints against its-doing. so are, 
substantial, but the Russians have car- 
ried out a large-scale military build-up 
neat China’s borders in recent years, and 
one cannot be certain, especially if. 
serious border clashes were to recur, 
that Moscow’s doves would be able to 
prevail over its hawks. The present 
fear of such attack on the part of the 
Chinese is clearly genuine. If such. an 
attack were to occur, it could seriously 
destabilize the balance in East Asia. 
Among other things, for example, it. 
might well precipitate a -decision in’ 
Japan to remilitarize and “go nuclear.” 


.It might also create. uncertainties that . 


would add fuel to the U.S.-Soviet arms 
race. 

Similarly, if Japan were for any rea- 
son to decide in the coming decade to 


` develop its own nuclear capacity, this 


would almost certainly be destabilizing. 
It would arouse deep Chinese and Soviet 


l apprehensions, and would probably cre- 


ate serious new tensions in Japan’s rela- 
tions with the two Communist powers. ' 
Over time it would probably also lead ‘to 
significant changes in the character of 
American-Japanese relations, ʻas well as 
in the attitudes toward Japan of small 
nations throughout East Asia. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. POLICIES 


What are the implications of these 
facts and trends for U.S. policies toward 
East Asia in the years immediately 
ahead? ` 

First of all, the United States must 
recognize that a new sort of balance is 
emerging, work to understand its char- 
acter, and accept the fact that it not 
only permits, but necessitates, some ad- : 
justments in our relations with nations 
throughout the region—and with the ` 
other major powers in particular. 

'The new balance should facilitate our 
efforts to mové gradually but steadily 
toward implementation of the Guam 
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Doctrine, to reduce our military presence 


end lower our profile in East Asia, to 
gradually disengage our.combat forces 
from Southeast Asia, and to adjust our 
base structure in the region. We will 
obviously have to continue assuming 
some important military responsibilities. 
Our Seventh Fleet and Polaris sub- 
marines will have to continue providing 
a nuclear deterrent. And we will need 
to retain some bases in East Asia. The 


number, however, should clearly be re- 


duced; in some cases, bases further to 
the rear can be substituted for ‘ones 
closer to the Asian mainland, and in 
other cases, standby base arrangements 
may: be preferable to maintaining ac- 
tively operational bases. 

In implementing our new policy, we 
will need to carry out, in practice, the 
Guam Doctrine’s prescription that while 


we will under some circumstances pro- . 


vide military as well as economic as- 
sistance to Asian nations, to aid in their 
defense and their development, we will 
avoid the direct use of American combat 
forces im local conflicts which do not 
involve external aggression by a major 
power. This will clearly involve some 


. difficult decisions, as well as self-con- . 
scious restraint in the use of American : 


power. 


Accepting the multipolar character of- 


the new balance, we should also not 
simply accept but actively approve mul- 
tilateral political and economic involve- 
ments in many conflict areas and situa- 
tions. We should also strive for agree- 
ments, tacit if not formal, among the 


major powers to the effect that'all of. 


them will forego military intervention 
in areas such as Southeast Asia. We 
should search for new ways to broaden 
support for efforts to dampen and con- 
trol local conflicts, to prevent them from 
spreading and escalating in ways that 
might involve the biz: powers militarily. 
We should not only encourage greater 
self-reliance on the part of small Asian 


nations, both in providing for their own 
defense and in coping with domestic 
problems, but we should also encourage 
steps toward greater regional codpera- 
tion—and ‘provide as much of our 
assistance as possible through multi- 
lateral channels. i 

Even if policies.of this sort are gen- 
erally successful, we must be prepared 
to accept some developments. in the 
region which are not to our liking. The 
status quo will not remain frozen, and 
almost certainly some changes will occur 
in directions we disapprove. We must 
learn, however, that we cannot master- 
mind or control every situation of local 
conflict in the area, and at times must 
tolerate adverse developments so long 


' as they do not endanger general stabil- 
‘ity. ` . 


In relations with the other major 
powers involved in East Asia, we must 
show greater flexibility than in the past. 
Our aim should be to develop and sus- 
tain reasonable relationships with all of 
them. We should also encourage other 
nations, including the smaller Asian na- 
tions, to do the same. 


Poricrss TOWARD JAPAN AND THE 
` Soviet UNION 


Japan is, and will remain, a special 
case. In some respects it is the keystone 
of our present position in East Asia. A 
major break with, or realignment of, 
Japan would have. a seriously adverse 
effect on U.S. interests, requiring a broad 
reassessment of our entire position in 
Asia. However, we must accept the fact 


: that Japan will act with increasing inde- 
.pendence. We must be prepared to cope 


with new problems in our relations, aris- 
ing from differences over trade and in- 
vestments. We should encourage and 
support Tokyo's efforts to play a much 
greater economic and political role 
throughout East Asia (although we 
should riot, in my view, simply turn over 
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responsibility for economic assistance in 
_the region to Japan).- And we should 
not be- disturbed by the possibility of 
. Japan establishing closer relations with 


‘Peking or Moscow, 


We must also do what we can to help 


^ convince the Japanese that they should 


continue their non-nuclear policy, should 
continue to resist pressures toward major 
remilitarization, and should forego re- 
gional military responsibilities. To do 
this, we must be ‘prepared to maintain 
the U.S.-Japanese security treaty, pro- 
: viding Japan: with a dependable nuclear 


shield, and should assist it to satisfy its l 


big-power aspirations in other ways— 
' for example, by developing a successful 
- Japanese -space program. In the end, 
‘of course, the Japanese will make their 
own decisions in these matters. 
should make clear what our views and 
attitudes are, and do whatever is. possi- 
-ble to help convince Tokyo that Japa- 
nese nuclear weapons would.not be in 
their interest or ours. 
In relations with the Soviet Union, 
we must continue to give high priority 


„to our bilateral relationship in the stra- _ 


-tegic field and to the search for arms 
‘limitations. Where our interests in East 
Asia run parallel, we should acknowledge 
'« the fact and explore possibilities for co- 
 . operation. We should take a fairly re- 
. laxed view about most of Moscow's 
‘efforts to increase its political and eco- 
nomic activities in Asia. Unless they go 


far beyond what now seems possible or. 


likely, they should not pose serious new 
-dangers; in some instances they might 
even contribute to constraints against 
China and stabilization of the area. 

We should not, however, align with 
Moscow in any general policy of hostile 
pressure against Peking and should 
avoid both the fact and the appearance 
. of any anti-Chinese “collusion.” Nor 
should we give approval, even tacitly, to 


hostile Soviet militdry action against. 
On the contrary, we should 


China. 


But we - 


make it wholly clear to Moscow that we 
oppose war between Russia and China. 
We cannot, of course, control whether or 
not such a war occurs.. If it were to 
occur, we should avoid direct involve- 
ment. But wé should let the Soviets 
know that, in. our view, such a war 
would be in no one’s interest, might 
seriously upset the four-power balance, 
and could. precipitate an accelerated 


arms race and increase the pressures on 


Japan to “go nuclear.” 


` Poricv Towarp CHINA | 


In adjusting to a new four-power bal- 
ance, perhaps the greatest need for 


change in U.S. policies, at least in rela- . 
- tion to the other major powers, lies in 


the field of China policy, Of the six 
bilateral relationships involved in the 
big-power balance in- the region, the 
U.S. relationship with China is obvi- 
ously the least developed, and the one. 
requiring greatest adjustment. 

The. Nixon Administration has 
adopted a more flexible posture toward 
China than any of its post-1949 prede- 
cessors and taken a certain amount of 


' initiative to try to open up greater con- , 
tacts. In his foreign policy report. to 


Congress, the President asserted that the 


` Chinese “should not remain isolated” 
‘from the international community and 


that we “will seek to promote under- 
standing which can establish a new pat- 
tern of mutually beneficial actions. . 


'The principles underlying our relations - 


with Communist China," he said, "are - 


similar to those governing our policies 
toward the- USSR”—a statement which, 
if translated fully into practice, would 
involve great changes in current policies. 


- He then went on to say that “we will 


take what steps we can toward improved 


practical relations with, Peking,” aimed” 
at achieving a “more normal and .con- | 


structive relationship.” .. i 
This constitutes a new American pos- 


r 
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ture, far different from that of the past. 
It has not been fully translated into 
new policies, but a few steps of corisid- 
erable symbolic importance have been 
taken to liberalize travel regulations and 
reduce trade restrictions, and in January 
the Warsaw talks between the United 
States and Communist China were re- 
sumed after a two-year hiatus. Whether 
the Chinese Communists are prepared 
to show significantly increased flexibility 
remains to be seen, but there is some 
' basis for cautious optimism on this 
score. 

'The United States should now, I be- 
lieve, make much more substantial 
moves to adjust our policies and explore 
how far it may be possible to go in the 
direction of normalization" of relations. 
If the Chinese show some flexibility, 
` certain matters may be negotiable at 


Warsaw. But we should be prepared to 


take further steps unilaterally, in part 
to free ourselves from the legacy of past 
rigidities and in part to encourage the 
Chinese, over time, to respond with 
accommodating moves on their part. 
There are many things we should do. 
Some have’ been discussed for years and 
are well known. We should, for exam- 


ple, remove all special restrictions on: 


non-strategic trade with China, putting 
China trade on the same basis as trade 
with the Soviet Union. We should ex- 
plore every possibility for opening up 
non-official contacts. And ‘we should 
adopt a new -position regarding the 
China seat in the UN, favoring'a for- 
mula for "dual representation" that 
would accept Peking’s seating in the 
Security Council but, if possible, pre- 


serve a seat for the Nationalist regime 


in the General Assembly. 


Perhaps even more important, we 


should take the “China problem” fully 
into account in our military-strategic 
policies, and in new ways. For twenty 
years our tendency has been to exag- 
gerate the “China threat." Today we 


' ment in relations. 
-decades of hostility will not be easily 


- lation. 
defense commitment. 


need to view the problem more calmly. 
In overall power terms, we clearly have 
enormous superiority. In the past we 
have used our superiority to exert many 
pressures on the Chinese. Now, we need 
to exercise greater restraint, show more 
sensitivity to Chinese fears and irrita- 
tions, and avoid unnecessary pressures 
and provocations., We should, for ex- 
ample; forego building an “anti-Chinese 
ABM system.” It is unnecessary for 
the defense of the United States, or of 
our interests in Asia, .and Peking would 
probably see it as a move to try to 
ensure that we have a continuing unlim- 
ited ability to threaten China with a 
“first strike.” We should rely on satel- 
lites rather than overflights, as we do in 
relation to the Soviet Union, for obtain- 
ing essential intelligence. We should 
commit. ourselves to removing the 
American military presence from Taiwan 
after the Vietnam War, if not before; 
our forces there are limited and are not 
needed for the defense of the island; 
their removal may help convince Peking 
that we do not regard Taiwan as a base 
for hostile action against the mainland. 


PROSPECTS . 


One should not expect that, even if 
we tan) all these steps, there will inevi- 
tably be any sudden, dramatic improve- 
The legacy of two 


overcome. Moreover, certain basic 
problems, such as the Taiwan problem, 
are simply not subject to easy solution 
in the near future. We are committed 
to defend Taiwan against military at- ` 
tack. ‘Peking is committed to its even- 
tual recovery. We can, however, adopt 
a fairly open-ended position regarding 
the long-term political future of Taiwan, 
accepting any changes which occur over - 
time non-violently and which fully take 
account of the desires of the local popu- 
But we cannot abandon our, 


"mE 


^ c 
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Whether progress in ' relations. with 


E Peking can be made in the near future 


will depend, therefore, on whether the 


: v. Chinese Communists are willing, in 
. effect—as they- were for a period during . 


" thé 1950's—to set aside the Taiwan 


: issue while efforts are made to achieve" 


some results in other fields. For the 
past decade, until recently, there was 


^ littlé basis for optimism about the pos- 
_ sibility of their doing this. 


It now seems 
‘at least conceivable that they may. 
. There are several possible reasons for 
this. Among them is the fact that the 
Chinese now appear to be reassessing 
. their. position and considering adjust- 
" ments in their policies, because of varied 
factors including the changes resulting 


- . from the Sino-Soviet conflict and the 


new four-power balance that is emerging. 
Changing our relationship with China 


° is likely, at best, to be a. slow and diffi- . 


cult process. We will have to overcome 
-deep-rooted hostilities and suspicions in 
Peking. But we will also have to take 
into account the implications of our 
moves for other nations in the region. 
We should avoid unduly alarming the 
Soviet Union—although creating a cer- 
tain low level of uneasiness in Moscow 


... is probably inevitable and not necessar- 


- ily undesirable. We must consult with 
the Japanese, and keep them fully in- 
' formed, since they tend to fear that 
sudden changes in U.S.-Chinese rela- 
tions might somehow create problems 


‘for them. We must also reassure the: 


small nations on China's periphery— 
notably Taiwan—that improvement of 
U.S. relations with’ Peking does not sig- 
nify indifference to their interests. 


: These problems need to be taken into. 


account, but they should not bar some 
progress in U.S.-Chinese relations—if 
and when Peking decides that increased 
flexibility is in its interest. 


‘bipolar balance of the past. 


One fundamental characteristic of the 
new multipolar balance is.the fact that 
changes im relations between any two 
powers are now likely to stimulate ad- 
justments and responses on the part of . 
many others. If the United States ad- ` 
justs its relationship with China, others 
are likely either to try to follow suit or 
to search for other means to adjust to 
the new situation. 

In sum, therefore, the evolving four- 
power balance in East Asia may lead to 
numerous adjustments in relationships 
among the nations, large and small; in 
the region. This will create new prob- 


'lems, but new opportunities as well. 


One must expect increased fluidity, 
competition, and maneuver. Yet, as - 
stated, the balance may prove to be, in 
a basic sense, relatively stable because 
dramatic realignments among the major 
powers do not seem likely in the next 


decade.- Hopefully, also, it may tend to 


reduce, at least somewhat, the dangers 
of local conflicts escalating into confron- 
tations between the major powers. A 
Sino-Soviet war, or a decision by Japan 
to *go nuclear" might upset the balance. 
The balance might also be called into 
quéstion if the conflicts in the Indo- 
China area do not prove, eventually, to 
be. susceptible to political settlement and 
instead spread and escalate, precipitating 
increased big-power intervention threat- 
ening Southeast Asia as a whole. How- 
ever, if these dangers can be avoided in 
the period immediately ahead, the evolv- 
ing multipolar situation may, over time, 
prove to be an improvement over the 
There 
seems to be some basis, therefore, for 
cautious optimism about what the effects ' 
of a four-power balance may be. It 
should provide an opportunity for the 
United States to try to evolve a new 
approach to East Asia as a whole. ^ 


* 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Mr. Johnson expressed the hope 
that Japan would fcllow the American 
example of free enterprise. I should 
like to ask a question of Mr. Barnett 
having to do with trede. We have just 
had the spectacle of an American 
Secretary of Commerce going to Korea 
and Japan and trying to make a vol- 
untary curtailment of commerce under 
the threat of sanctions. Would Mr. 
Barnett advocate free trade with Hong 
Kong? i 


A: Of course, as you know, we have 
a very substantial trade with Hong 
Kong, and my answer, briefly, would be 
yes, I am very much in favor of maxi- 
mizing trade between the United States 
and Hong Kong. I would advocate a 
policy that goes as far toward liberaliza- 
tion of trade as is practicable. Now, 
having said that, there are areas of argu- 
ment in the case of Japan (and, I sup- 
pose, in the case of Horg Kong and the 
United ‘States, too) where either side 
can disagree when its particular prob- 
lems—of damage to industry, employ- 


ment, and so on—arise, and these. 


should be taken into account. 

My general, personal view would be 
that such restrictions should be kept to 
a minimum and that the United States 
should try to maximize trade with both 
Japan and Hong Kong. 


Q: It seems to me that the question 
of two seats, two Chinas, in the United 
Nations is more than politically impossi- 
ble; as far as I am concerned, it is 


hypocritical. But my question concerns 


what might happen after United States 
interests are withdrawn from the For- 
mosa Strait. . 

Now, I understand that it will be a 
question of self-determination for the 


people in Formosa. Will this be zn 
issue for the United States to deal with, 
as regards Communist China? Suppose 


we disregard the question of self-deter- 


mination, the fact that an overwhelming 
80 percent of the Formosan people may 
choose. independence, and the fact that 
to hand over 12 million people to China 


- is a moral issue. 


Suppose we disregard all these ques- 
tions: The fact is that there has been 
physical, political, economic indepen- 
dence on the Island of Formosa. Sup- 
pose that after this is withdrawn, China 
should invade, and that somehow the 
Formosan people would fight back. 
Maybe they would repress the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. - What action 
would the United States take? 


A: I think there is an important dis- 
tinction between the fleet being in the 
Taiwan Strait and the United States 
maintaining its commitment. 

For all practical purposes, the United 
States has withdrawn the Seventh Fleet 
from the. Taiwan Strait. For some 
time we have had two destroyers that 
patrolled the waters there in a symbolic 
fashion. These have now been re- 


' moved, .so that in effect the Seventh 


Fleet is not in the Taiwan Strait. 
But the United States commitment to 
the defense of Taiwan remains and will 


.remain, and I do not think there is any 


question about the obligation of this 
commitment. It seems to me this is a 
commitment we have undertaken and 
one that we will honor. ` 

And I think that the physical presence 
of the Seventh Fleet is not required in 
the Taiwan Strait for this commitment 
to be honored. China does not have the 
capacity to mount an amphibious threat 
against Taiwan at the present time. If 
it began to develop such a capacity, 
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which would take a E time to ac- 
complish, we would be very much aware 
of it. : 

On the question of self-determination, 
I am very sympathetic with the aspira- 
tions of the people on Taiwan. I hope 
that, over time, these people will take a 
more active role in politics and govern- 
ment, and that ultimately there will be 
a-regime which adequately represents 
. the people on Taiwan. And, in all hon- 


. esty, one has to say that such a regime: 
' does not exist at the present time. 


I do not feel, however, that the United 
-States can assume responsibility for 
either encouraging or preventing the de- 
velopment of particular forces on Tai- 


^ wan. It seems to me that this is the 


kind of political: responsibility which 
the United States has been drawn into, 
in many situations, in a way that has 
not been desirable or practical. ~~ 


Q: Why do we confine our thinking 
on East Asia to four. nations, leaving 
Germany out? 


A: If the question implies, why didn't 
I pay more attention. to the other, 
smaller powers in Asia, I certainly did 
not méan to say that they are not im- 
portant and we shouldr't pay more at- 
tention to them. I was focusing my 
attention on the only four powers that 
I think can be classified as major powers 


in the area and that I think will have a . 


. special role in the area, the interrela- 
- tionships among which are particularly 
important. 


Q: Dr. Barnett pointed out the in- 
creasing relaxation of tensions, he hoped, 
in the future between the United States 
and China. Would it not be political 
suicide, as a poll of the House of Repre- 


'sentatives indicated they would consider 


it to be, if we were to advocate better 
relations with China? The last Secre- 
tary of State even listed it as the “yellow . 
peril.” Can you answer that? ` 


A: Yes. I would disagree with that 
very strongly. I think that this might 
well have been true up until the later 
fifties; but I have been very impressed 
to see how, since the mid-sixties in any 
case, there has been a slow evolution in 
the public attitude in this country, My 


impression is that the majority of the 


U.S: public now has a müch more open 
mind on what kind of China policy we 
should pursue than it did a few years 
ago. 

And, personally, I think that is very 
much reflected in Congress, despite the 
type of thing you cited. I think it is 
very significant that concrete moves by 
the Nixon Administration have been 
made since last year. Last July, Con- 
gress widened, broadened, loosened our . 
passport restrictions; and, in December 
began, the process of loosening our 
trade restrictions. In December it took - 
a significant step in this direction by 
allowing American subsidiaries abroad 
to trade with China, and in January re- 
opened the talks at Warsaw. It is my 
understanding that there was virtually 
no reaction in Congress of an adverse 
sort. There certainly would have been 
several years ago. 

I would not say that there are “no 
problems for the Administration in its 
relationship with Congress on our China 
policy. But in contrast to, let's say, 
five or ten years ago, the Administration 
has a great deal of. flexibility in decid- 
ing what it thinks is a sound China 
policy, and is by no means inhibited by 
the kinds of restrictions from Congres- 
sional and public opinion that existed 


some years ago. 
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ABSTRACT: Difficulties abound in India and Pakistan, but 
the twenty-year-old American effort to develop a constructive 
posture toward both of these large South Asian nations remains. 
valid and important for the coming decade. The problem is to 
find equilibrium in conflicting drives for nationalism, security, 
and development. Deep-running nationalism in India and in 
Pakistan hungers for psychological self-sufficiency but also fuels 
-the continuing confrontation between the two countries. This 
confrontation further affects their respective views of security 
needs. To.add to the complexity of the situation, the rivalries 
between them are components of their relationships with the 
Soviet Union, with Communist China, and with the United 
States. The prospective post-Vietnam roles in Asia of China, 

. Japan, the Soviet Union, and the United States are of concern 
in the subcontinent; they could, for example, influence India's 
nuclear policy. Finally, both India and Pakistan give very high 
priorities to economic development, in which outside powers 
also have a clear stake. Collapse of the development process: 
would have ramifications far beyond the subcontinent. Local 
efforts are, of course, the key to development but foreign as- 
sistance is also essential. Present development assistance levels 
are virtually the lowest in the world, per capita. If not in- 
creased, their inadequacy will have consequences that cannot 
fail to enmesh more affluent parts of the world. Thus, such 
questions as development administration, fiscal policies, debt 
management, trade policies, and aid levels call for high priority 

attention. Whether there is well-based and continuing progress 

‘in the subcontinent through this decade will have much to do 
with the possibilities of stabilized peace in the rest of Asia. 
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OR more than twenty years, Ameri- 
can policy makers have struggled to 
shape an American posture toward India 


and Pakistan that would adequately . 


take into account the social, economic, ` 
and political complexities of the sub- 


continent. Given the massive problems 
of development and modernization, the 
contradictory national postures of the 


two South Asian countries, and the im-. 


pact on the.subcontinent of Sino-Soviet 
rivalry, the task has not been easy. 


Nor, on present evidence, will it be. 


much easier in the 1970's. Hard-core 
poverty has not been overcome. Do- 
mestic tensions and pressures consume 
national energies. Little progress is 
visible in the accommodation of Indo- 
Pakistan differences. The involvement 
of the Soviet Union and the People's 
Republic of” China in subcontinental 
. affairs appears to be growing. And in 

the United States one senses a chánging 
mood toward foreign and especially 
.many Asian affairs. 


In these circumstances it is fair to ask . 


whether the United States will require 
the kind of relations with India and 
Pakistan in the 1970's that would have 
to be built on a carefully determined and 
firm place in American priorities. Or, 
would it be sufficient to let relations 
drift with these two large but strategi- 
cally weak nations halfway around the 
globe? 

Many analysts believe that India and 
Pakistan will be unable to play signifi- 
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pressures .on political institutions. 
Moreover, the continuing confrontation 
between India and Pakistan could sap. 
what remains of their national wills. 

The difficulties are not all in South 
Asia, it is further pointed out. No 
American leader can ignore the com- 
pelling claims that confront the Ameri- 
can people at home and in many other 
parts of the world. Competing demands 


-on the United States are heavy in ‘Asia 


itself: in Vietnam and neighboring Asian 
countries, ih our expanding areas of 
contact with dynamic Japan, in dealing 
with the triangular Soviet-Chinese- 
American relationships in eastern Asia, 
and, at the other end of that continent; 
in the painful dilemmas of the Middle 
East. 

All these considerations might lead 


‘some Americans to conclude that the 


cant roles in world affairs in this decade. ` 


With their population growth—in an 
area less than half the size of the United 
States—well on the way to the level of 
one billion inhabitants in the 1980's, 
and with per capita incomes still well 
below $2 per week, domestic problems 
seem certain to dominate public atten- 
tion. Urban and rural unrest, distor- 
tions in educational systems, great in- 
equalities: of income, and personal or 


group rivalries could generate extreme - 


United States in this decade would be 
wise to keep its political distance from 
the troubled subcontinent, the more. so 
because the American people could prób- 
ably not contribute effectively, in any 
case, to the solution of South Asia’s 
difficulties. 

Such a conclusion would be false and 
dangerous. It would ignore too many 
other significant factors. - 


A Dir FERENT VIEW 


We are conscious now-of the impact 
of the world environment, even on a 
country with the gross product of the 
United States. In reality, there is no 
way to insulate ourselves from the fate 
of that fifth of the human race which 
lives in the subcontinent. Taking the - 


worst case, collapse of the existing In- 


dian and Pakistani systems would cause 
turmoil not only within their borders; 
its shock waves would almost certainly 
preclude the development of ‘a stable . 
peace in Southeast Asia. Similarly, 
failure to improve living standards in 
India and Pakistan would drag down 
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the prospects of wor:d prosperity as 
surely as the hard-core poverty of our 
inner cities undermines our entire na- 
tional economic and social health. 
There are, moreover, more positive 
indications of the prospective roles of 
India and Pakistan. India, if only be- 
cause of its size and population, its geo- 
graphic location, and its impact on.its 
muüch smaller neighbors, must be counted 
as potentially a major factor in Asia. 
Historically, its value systems have had 
wide influence. If it can finally succeed 
in the bold political experiment which 
has now survived the crucial first gen- 
eration of independence, of governing 
more than half a billion people by the 
participatory processes of parliamentary 
democracy, its significance in Asia will 


bé increased. Nor can its industrial 


and even nuclear prospects be ignored 
in assessing its prospective influence. 

Somewhat similar considerations ap- 
ply to. Pakistan, which, though only one 
quarter as populous as India, nonethe- 
less has more people than any European 
country except the Soviet Union, and, 
like Indonesia with a roughly compara- 
ble population, stands as an important 
entity in its region. Pakistan is also 
seeking a path leading to stable parlia- 
mentary democracy. Also, its Islamic 
ties have made it to some degree a 
factor in the Middle East. 

It would be a mistake to underrate 
either the intensive commitments that 
both countries have made to resolving 
their most pressing problems or their 
achievements to date. In just three 
years the so-called Green Revolution has 
infused hope of self-sufficiency into what 
had been a perennially bleak food short- 
age. Industrial production, despite 
many.troubles, has increased remarkably 
in both countries. Today India, in par- 
ticular, is not only producing many types 
oi previously-imported manufactures but 
is also selling manufactured products, 
including such sophisticated items as 


computer. components, in other markets. 


‘In less than two decades its primary 


school enrollment has trebled; in all, it 
has sixty million students. The extra- 
ordinary expansion of universities in 
both Pakistan and India provides a 
much richer reservoir of skills for both 
countries than has ever before been 
available, despite persistent difficulties 
and wastage. Efforts to mount national 
population stabilization programs have 
become more intensive, with some hope 
of future success. The building of na- 
tional infrastructure has been carried 
forward at many levels. While both 
countries still face critical problems, it 
is evident that not only their efforts but 
their achievements have been substan- 
tial. 

Given these considerations, it would 
be foolhardy not to seek a constructive 
American posture toward India and 
Pakistan in the 1970's. 

PRIME ELEMENTS OF THE ` 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The American posture will necessarily 
be adapted to the reciprocal postures of 
India and Pakistan. Of the elements 
determining the respective postures of 
all three nations, the most important are 
likely to be their individual nationalism, 
their perceptions of the needs of secur- 
ity, and their appetites for development. 
In each country, each of these consider- 
ations is likely to relate to the interests 
of other nations, including major pow- 
ers. What we are discussing, therefore, 
is an international relations network of 
considerable complexity. 


. Nationalism 


In one sense, the key fact about to- 


‘day’s nationalism in both India and 


Pakistan is that it no longer makes much 
difference what happened before the 
British got out of the subcontinent in 
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1947.. The generation that won freedom 
is passing from the scene. Indeed, two 
thirds of the present population are too 
young to remember the independence 
movement. 
tanis are not self-conscious about having 
independence; their concerns are how to 


` carry their responsibilities at home and | 


abroad today and tomorrow. 
Nationalism has many faces. Some 
of them may require readjustments in 
the American posture. In India—and 
also in Pakistan—an important element 
of current nationalism is the conviction 
that now Indians (or Pakistanis) them- 
selves can and should handle many ac- 


tivities for which in earlier years they. 


were dependent on outsiders. They have 
mot lacked gratitude for the help offered 
by other countries, prominent among 
them the United States. Understand- 
ably, however, the barrage of outside 
advice to which they have been sub- 
jected during the early part of the de- 


velopment process has also generated. 


some defensiveness and even resentment. 
Certain groups have capitalized on this 
mood by calling for more restrictive for- 
eign roles in various aspects-of national 
life, an attitude that could find further 
expression in the 1970's. 

In Pakistan, the.return to. parlia- 
mentary government projected. for the 
autumn of 1970 could also be a major 


milestone in the further development of ' 


a, Pakistani “personality.” The change- 
-over after years of martial Jaw might 
test the sinews of national unity and 
bring to the fore a variety of questions 
about foreign relations, including those 
with the United States. While such de- 
velopments would néed to be watched, as 
pertinent to the reciprocal American 


posture toward Pakistan, the broadening ` 


of public participation in the governance 


of Pakistan can only be greeted. sympa- 


thetically as a hopeful direction for the 
future. 
At bottom, contemporary Indian sud 


Today’s Indians and Pakis- - 


Pakistani nationalism raises for Ameri- 
cans the question of how to convert 
what has often, psychologically as well 
as economically, been a patron/recipient 
relationship into a relationship of equiva- 
lent participants. This is. the natural 
direction of the future and should cause 
no great anxiety to American program 
planners. 

Another aspect of subcontinental r na- 
tionalism—the anxiety and hostility that 
infuse Pakistan's posture toward its 
much larger neighbor, India, and which 


.are to a considerable degree recipro- 


cated—introduces more difficult com- ` 
plications in American relationships with, 
both India and Pakistan. The differ- - 
ences between Pakistan and India were 
not of our making. The failures of 
mediatory efforts by the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, other 
individual countries, and the United Na- ` 
tions have demonstrated how little 
moderating influence is possessed by out- 
side elements. 

Yet, the costs of this continuing con- 
flict are so corrosive, both within the 
subcontinent and outside, that any 
promising prospect needs to be pursued. 
President Nixon has stated that the 
United States stands ready to help the 


subcontinent overcome centrifugal forces — ` 
and costly rivalry between the two:: 


countries. Just what we can do remains 
a question. To Pakistanis, the Kashmir 
issue remains the crux of the differ- 
ences, and no agreed path toward settle- 
ment has been found in twenty-three 
years of effort. Yet there are areas in, 
which.India and Pakistan have common 
interests, and on which joint efforts 
might be encouraged. Although there 
has been reluctance, opportunities still 
exist for the two countries and, their 
foreign friends to participate together in 


- significant - river valley development, 


trade, and other fields. As limited as - 
external influence may be, continuing to 


_try to encourage progress is important. 
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of 


Security Considerations 


Together with the impact of national- 


ism, the relationships between the 


United States, India, and Pakistan are 


also significantly shaped by their re- 
spective considerations of security. In 
both India and Pakistan the four se- 
curity elements normally taken into ac- 
count are (a) internal, (b) with each 
other/ (c) with their smaller neighbors, 
and (d) with the major powers. United 
States security interests in the area are 


'. related both to the inherent importance 


of the major South Asian countries and 
to the interplay of major powers in the 
area. As a matter of broad national 
policy, the United States need not and 
does not become involved in the internal 
defense functions of the Indian or 


Pakistani armed forces and police. Nor. 


is this country normally concerned with 
India’s and Pakistan’s security relations 

` with Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, or Afghan- 
istan. — l 

. The security postures of the two 
countries toward each other are, how- 
ever, a different matter. When Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was constructing 
mutual defense pacts in the wake of the 
Korean War, there must have been some 
intimation that Pakistan was interested 
in building up its armed forces not only 


against possible Communist-set “brush. 


fire" wars but also against the possibil- 
ity of being overwhelmed by the greater 
military strength of India. By the 


1960's, it was clear that Pakistan ex-, 


pected .more defense support against 
India than the United States was pre- 
pared to give. When the United States 
delivered some weapons to India in 1962 
` and 1963, to help India’s defense against 
the Chinese incursion, the Pakistani 
alarm grew, The ensuing brief Indo- 


Pakistani war of 1965 further damaged 


confidence between the United States 
and Pakistan—and to some extent also 
between the United States and India, 


which had .often protested against 
American military assistance to Pakis-: 
tan. An American embargo on further 
arms shipments to either country, and 
the failure of the Soviet-sponsored Tash- 
kent conference to bring peace between 
them (though it did. certify the end of 
the fighting); led Pakistan to seek se- 
curity by broader international contacts 
than before, as India was already doing. 
The difference was that, while India had 
cultivated a special relationship with 
the Soviet Union, Pakistan with Kau- 
tilyan logic üpgraded its links with the 
People’s Republic of China. These 
moves brought the major military pow- 
ers of Asia into direct involvement with 
the subcontinent. i 

If there is any silver lining to the 
cloud of Indo-Pakistani confrontation, 
it is that the Soviet Union, since Tash- 
kent, has involved itself in mediatory 
efforts, as the United States had been 
doing for years. . Before 1965 the Soviets 


- had identified preponderantly with In- 


dia, in contrast to the United States ' 
posture of seeking efféctive | relations 
with both South Asian countries. Now 
the respective postures of the Soviet 
Union and the United States with re- 
gard to the inner relationships of the 
subcontinent are closer than before, al- 


_ though it is not clear that either or both 


can bring an end to the Indo-Pakistani 
differences. Both countries have learned 
that this goal is not likely to be 
achieved by conditioning their help in . 
other activities in the subcontinent on 


a settlement between India and Pakis- 


tan; and for valid reasóns, both coun- 
tries have decided to carry on their other 
programs despite the continuing con- 
frontation; We should, of course, be 
ready to help, should evolving circum- 
stances cause both parties to desire our 
assistance. 

In the subcontinent as elsewhere in 
Asia, naturally, there are uncertainties 
about the general security patterns that 


+ 
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may evolve after the Vietnam war has 
been concluded. "These focus chiefly on 
the prospective roles of China, the So- 
viet Union, and the United States. Each 
of these powers in turn has shown some 
uncertainty about what post-Vietnam 
policies can be expected of India and of 
Pakistan. :Relationships can accurately 


^; be described as fluid. 


; Since the Chinese incursion into In- 
 dian-held territory in 1962, India has 
. made no secret of its distrust of China's 
„~ attentions in southern Asia. Its anxie- 
- ties about China's reciprocated over- 
tures to Pakistan are palpable. Accord- 
ing to press accounts, India has been 


'' . Jess than keen about a new round of 


diplomatic talks between the United 
States and the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, presumably because it thinks a 
~ rapprochement might be detrimental to 
' India’s interest. Perhaps most of all, 
India fears the Chinese nuclear capac- 
ity. With the Chinese missile range 
area at Lop Nur hardly more than one 
thousand miles from New Delhi, India 
has so far declined to sign the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. What impetus may 
exist in India to proceed—as some of its 
public figures have urged—with the 


development of its own nuclear weapon 


capability must be charged to a feeling 


: -of uncertainty on its part that either the 


Soviet Union or the, United States will 
give sufficiently firm assurances to deter 
China from either threatening or at- 
tacking India with nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet Union, like the United 
States, has a considerable stake in per- 
suading India—which presumably would 
be followed by Pakistan—to avoid tak- 
ing the nuclear weapons route. The 
Soviets have also revealed their anxiety 
about the greater presence being 
achieved by the Chinese, particularly in 
Pakistan. . "n 

In these circumstances the Soviet 
Union is stepping up its own activities 


in the subcontinent and in the Indian 
Ocean, as well as in Southeast Asia. It 
has sought to reassure India of its con- 
tinued support, though not to the extent 
of-a nuclear guarantee. In a parallel 
move that shocked India, it has sold . 
weapons to Pakistan as an alternative to 
Chinese arms procurement. It is in- 
troducing naval forces into the Indian 
Ocean. And it has floated an imprecise 
proposal for mutual arrangements that, 
with its backing, might include India, 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan, among oth- 
ers. Possibly one purpose of this initia- 
tive, apart from enhancing its own role 
in the area, was to suggest a framework 
that would give India enough sense of . 
security to keep it from moving toward 


` the nuclear proliferation that the Soviet 


Union opposes ds much as does the 
United States. sh 
For various reasons, however, first 


‘reactions in the’ subcontinent were not 


enthusiastic. Pakistan promptly. re- 
jected the idea as smacking of an anti- 
Chinese pact. Mrs. Gandhi, on a trip to 
East and Southeast Asia, repeated In- 
dia’s familiar objections to military 
pacts and proposed a mild nonaggression 
agreement. She also suggested consulta- 
tions on regional security matters by 
India and two other concerned countries, 
Australia and Japan. 

'The Japanese are, in fact, coming 
more into contact with India and Pakis- 
tan than before. One sees their spread- 
ing interests extending to the subconti- 
nent, though not nearly so intensively as 
to Southeast Asia. As India is also ac- 
tively pursuing commercial opportuni- 
ties in some parts of Southeast Asia, a 
degree of rivalry may occur. Politically, 
the two countries are still widely. sepa- 
rated in policies, practices, and style. 
Even so, Asia-watchers are keeping an 
eye on the possibility, often bruited and 
often disclaimed, that a degree of coóp- 
erative political understanding between 


i 


japan and India might eventually come 
about. . 

Depending on what sort of agreement 
is reached to end the Vietnam war, the 
United States presumably will seek to 
arrange its own post-Vietnam security 
posture so that (a) the countries on the 
southern rim of Asia can feel relatively 
secure without invoking repeated Ameri- 
can military involvement in the region, 
(b) the Asian countries’ mutual security 
arrangements do not exclude the United 
States or put up barriers differentially 
from access permitted other powers, and 
(c) no additional state feels a compul- 
sión to go the nuclear route. In this 
evolution, the arrangements our country 
is able to "work out with the governments 
in the subcontinent will have much to 
do with the soundness of our future posi- 
tion in Southeast and East Asia.. The 
South Asians recognize this and have 
their own concerns. Like their nation- 
alism, their security is an inescapable 
consideration for India and Pakistan, as 
it is for the United States. 


Economic Development 


Strategic projections of the future 
roles of India and Pakistan assume they 
will continue functioning as viable states. 
Should they not, the resulting chaos 
would change all calculations—as any- 
one can imagine who has seen even one 
city, say Calcutta, verge toward break- 


down. Therefore, both India and Pak- . 


istan have made development another 
hallmark of national policy. For these 
two countries, economic growth and so- 
cial modernization are essential; they 
have no alternative. 

South Asia today is in the grip of a 
development crisis. Its details, as 
spelled out in the excellent recent report 


' of the Commission on International De- 


velopment, with former Canadian Prime 


Minister Pearson as chairman, under- 
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score the efforts being made within the 
subcontinent and the consequences of 
the present reduced levels ọf foreign aid, 
if long continued. The Pearson Com- 
mission recommends important modifi- 
cations and refinements in the develop- 
ment policies of aid recipients. But the 
difficulties lie not only with the recipi- 
ents. : The Commission also urges 
strongly the great need for more vig- 
orous, imaginative, and adequate foreign 
assistance programs for the subconti- 
nent. 

With populations growing by about 
2.5 percent per year in India and 2.8 
percent in Pakistan, annual economic 
growth rates of at least 5 percent are 
considered essential to give their people . 
a feeling of progress. Until the very 
recent advances in agricultural produc- 
tion, India had not reached this level. 
For the years ahead, however, the Pear- 
son Commission estimates that a steady 
growth rate of 6 percent per year should 
be possible, if the country can solve 


. such critical issues as the population 


problem, financial (and especially for- 
eign exchange) bottlenecks, and the, 
problem of making growth affect the 
lives of the rural and urban poor. Rec- 
ognizing the difficulties,’ India has 
mounted major programs in each of 
these fields. Foreign assistance remains, . 
however, one of the keys to success. 
Pakistan since about 1960 has aver- 
aged about 5.4 percent annual growth 
rate in Gross National Product, though 
with many internal inequities and in- 
creasing imbalances between its two 
wings. Pakistan now projects future 
growth at 7 percent per year—a pace: 
that would double per capita income to 
$200 a year by about 1985. To achieve 
this goal, Pakistan will need to make 
more progress in population programs 
and initiate more effective domestic pro- 
grams to reduce regional and social dis- 
parities; but, like India, it will also re- 


>. billions. 


B 


quire substantial reversals of recent de- 
. Clines in foreign assistance. 

The Pearson Commission speaks of 
the benefits that would flow from dou- 
.. «bling the current net flow of foreign 

"assistance resources. Yet the present 
climate for aid is so poor that India, in 
_ the opinion of economists, has already 
* deliberately reduced its targets. South 
` Asians have apparently concluded that 


dependence on the uncertainties and. 


vicissitudes of donors’ aid policies might 
entail greater risks for them than. de- 
 liberately slowed growth rates. Such 
'realism is praiseworthy in principle but 
-in practice seems the counsel of despair. 
` A large part of the problem of getting 
foreign assistance for India and Pakis- 
tan is the sheer size of the effort re- 
quired. India’s aid receipts in the past 
twenty years have totalled about $15 
On a per capita basis, however, 
India has obtained quite the lowest level 
_of foreign assistance among developing 
. countries, with Pakistan not far ahead of 
it. Whereas India's average annual aid 
- receipts in 1964-66 from Development 
Assistance Committee countries and in- 
. ternational agencies were $2.50 per head 
and Pakistan's $4.20, Kenya received 
$6.80, Nicaragua $8.00, Chile $15.70; 
Liberia $31.60, and Jordan $36.60. 
Such substantial differentials must help 
. explain why the nearly 700 million peo- 
_ ple of India and Pakistan still constitute 
the world's largest hard-core poverty 
area outside China.  . 
. Such conditions cannot be ignored in- 
definitely. The challenge they pose to 
the, United States and other developed 


`- «countries is humanitarian—in the sense 


that a public health campaign against 
epidemic disease is humanitarian. In 
saving. potential immediate victims it 
also prevents further spread of the in- 
fection. We have lately become aware 
of the interrelations of all sorts of en- 
vironmental considerations around the 
` world. We now know that coping with 


-some other countries. 
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the development crisis of the 1970’s is 
as much in the interest of the American 
people as of the South Asian peoples. 


OBJECTIVES FOR AID 


A constructive American posture to- 
ward external aid to the subcontinent 


would start by. underwriting certain 


general principles of value to both do- 
nors and recipients. I can touch on only. 
a few of these. 

One is recognition that the soundest : 
objective for an aid program is economic 
growth itself. Efforts to link develop- 


`- ment assistance to short-term political 


goals have repeatedly failed and should 
be abandoned. 

. Another is that the developed .coun- 
tries generally should work out effective 
development assistance levels and meet 


their respective shares. Other industrial 


nations have markedly increased their 
ability to share the load since the earlier 
upward foreign aid thrust in the late 
1950's and early 1960’s. Therefore, the 
United States need no longer carry a 
relatively heavier burden of aid. Yet 


-` today it is no longer carrying a share 


even equal to what is being done by 
It.is evident 
that the United States cannot press 
other countries to greater efforts unless 


-it is prepared to take the same road. 


Yet another problem to which the 


: United States ought now to apply vig- 


orous and imaginative energy is the 
handling of development assistance 
debts. Both India and Pakistan now 
devote a substantial portion of their for- . 
eign exchange to debt services, and on 
present patterns will soon facé annual 


‘payments of more than half all external . © 
Realistic interna- ` 


assistance receipts. 
tional reappraisal of the problem is ur- 
gent. - 

: Similarly, an active American posture 
would include adjustment of trade poli- 
cles to take into fuller account the ex- 
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porting needs and trading problems ‘of 
developing countries generally, including 
India and Pakistan. Further emphasis 
is needed on the difficult but important 
task of increasing opportunities for 
private investors to contribute to the 
development process within frameworks 
` acceptable to India and Pakistan. 

The question remains of appropriate 
levels of United, States assistance to 
India and Pakistan. Since 1967, AID 
: development loans to the subcontinent 
have been cut nearly in half from the 
levels of the earlier 1960's. In part, 
these cuts have been related to the bur- 


dens of Vietnam. Yet even the $400. 


milion annual level of earlier develop- 
ment assistance to India provided re- 
sources of less than ore dollar per capita 
per year. To return, at a minimum, to 
that level would seem a moderate Amer- 


.ican contribution to the viability of a. 


nation of 550,000,000 people. If Con- 
gress should decree that this cannot be 
done immediately, at least the United 
States should signal 2 firm intention to 
resume greater participation in the de- 


velopment process of India and Pakistan. 


* 


as soon as Vietnam burdens can be 
reduced. 

The steps suggested above are only a 
few among the initiatives that could be 
taken: Yet even these would reassert 
American support, under World Bank 
leadership, of the principle that for us, 
too, assistance to the development proc- 
ess in countries such as India and Pak- 
istan is a hallmark of enlightened na- 
tional policy, not least in a period like 
the present, when the United States is 
officially pursuing a “low posture" in 
Asian affairs. 

We can foresee that maturing nation- 
alism and the increasing interest of 
other powers in the 1970's will leave the 
United Statés a less prominent factor 
than it has been for much of the past 
two decades. - This is a desirable trend, 
but one which will require sophistication 
to deal with constructively: To use it 
as a cover for reduced concern for the 
subcontinent would be a serious error. 
India and Pakistan are too important 
inherently, and in Asian and world 
terms, to be regarded casually at this 


. critical stage in their development. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Would you discuss more explicitly 
what you think should be our military 
aid policy with respect to South Asia? 
Could you do so in the context of a 
particular “scenario,” one that more or 
less repeats that of 1962: the case in 
which China came down and made seri- 
ous border incursions into India? 
Could we, in a crisis situation like that, 
give aid to India again, and perhaps also 
to Pakistan to balance it off, or not? 

A: We live to some extent with his- 
tory in meeting problems of this sort. 
At the end of British rule the military 


organization, then divided, was based on 
British patterns. After the pacts had 
been developed in the middle fifties, the 
United States párticipated actively in 
the revision of the Pakistan military 
organization from a British pattern to 
an American pattern, and equipped the 
Pakistan military forces in terms of this 
American pattern. 

In the aftermath of the 1965 war be- 
tween India.and Pakistan, all military 
shipments to the subcontinent ceased. 
We have, I think, a-real problem as to 
whether, having revised with the Pakis- 


.tanis the whole structure and equip- 
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ment of their army forces, we can then 
say that because of that war they are 
debarred from getting any further ma- 
terials or equipment of whatever sort 
from the source which had been -devel- 
oped in earlier times. . ` 
The question of whether another 
. Chinese incursion would bring us to a 
further arms supply mission would, I 
think, depend very much on the nature 
of the circumstances. 
now believes that it is much better pre- 
pared against the Chinese incursion than 
: it was in 1962, in terms of equipment 


 - and in terms of the road network in 


the mountain areas. 

So I think there is perhaps a feeling 
that that kind of activity is not so 
closely impending for India as the prob- 
. lem with guerrillas in the northeastern 
area. 

I recognize the problem you men- 
‘tioned, a situation where it is possible, 
by over-equipping, by rapid build-up, to 
change a balance within an area enough 
to destabilize it. At the same time, I 
do think that some willingness to assist 
countries in building what they and we 
regard as legitimate defense establish- 


ments is not outside the bounds of de-. 


sirable American policy. 


Q: As a naval officer, I would like to 
‘know, should we be matching the Rus- 
sian naval presence in the Indian Ocean? 


A: In answering a question like this, 
a great deal, of course, depends upon 
one’s view of whether in the 1970’s the 
sea powers’ presence in all the major 
oceans is going to be exceedingly ‘im- 
portant. My own sense would be that 


we have enough strategic presence -in 


the Pacific and Asian area so that a 
specific Indian Ocean presence is not 
central to the overall balance within the 
region. 

I can imagine that during the next 


The Indian Army | 


I will soon be 81. 
‘angry old lady; she will shortly be 104. ` 


few years—when the strategic situations 
may change on the southern rim of 
Asia as a result of the ending of the 
Vietnam War-—an active Soviet presence 
(likely to follow the opening of the 
Suez Canal) would not be easy for us, 


_or to our advantage. 


But I would not say that that is an 
argument for a separate Indian Ocean 
presence for us. : 


Q: You have heard of the angry 
young men. Here is an angry old man; . 
My mother is an 


And why are we angry? Because of the 
wonderful potentiality this country has 
for doing remarkably good, constructive 
things in this world, and because we 
have missed doing them so often. If, 
since 1945, we had used the millions of 
men and billions of dollars spent for 
military reasons, on constructive tasks 
around the world, with our technology 
and know-how we would have éarned 
honor, admiration, and yes, even love. 
How can we get off this escalation of 
war and back to a policy of peace and 
constructive work? The present course 
means the destruction of our nation, 
literally. Don’t we want to save it? 


A: I would say only one word. If I 
understand. the theme that has run 
through a number of the comments in 
this conference, it is that we are coming 
into a period, not in which the United 
States doesn’t need to worry any more, 
but in which the United States can act 
in concert with other peoples arid other 
countries more fully and, hopefully, more 
successfully than in the past decade or 
two. 

I think we must remember that we 


have been through a period following 


World War II in which there were not 
many partners around with the strength 
and the vigor to face the kind of funda- 


4 


soa 


hy 7 
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mental issues that existed in the world. ` 


We have perhaps not done much in this 
generation since World War II. But we 
have got through twenty-five years now, 
without the use of the nuclear weapon. 
Each twenty-four hours that we do that 
is twenty-four hours more. 

I think, in looking ahead over the next 


twenty-five years, we can hope and work. 


for the concept, not that the burdens of 
the world are or should be on the United 
States, but rather that we won't turn our 


back on the world just because the prob- 
lems have not been solved. We will find 
ways in which we can work together con- 
structively with other nations—both 
among the industrial countries and : 
among those that are emerging from a 
very low level of poverty, young in 


experience with  politics—toward a 


world in which the interrelationships can 
be good enough, flexible. enough, and 
firm enough so that we can live at a 
slightly lower level of terror than now. 


An Americari Policy Toward the Middle East 


By Parker T. Hart 


AssTRACT: America is being pressed by two emotionally 
. charged nations to serve their own, not our, national interests, 
and all our relations with the Middle East are being polarized 
on the Arab-Israeli issue although that is not the only important ' 
issue there. Our internal politics have often made it difficult 
to pursue either our own national interest or even-handed jus- 
tice. The history of Palestine is full of missed opportunities 
for more equitable solutions than are available today. Theex- 
patriate Palestinian Arabs make any settlement ‘difficult but - 
no settlement is possible that excludes the Arabs of Palestine. 
The Big Powers have been too involved. and are too suspect; 
a settlement can come only through the mediation of lesser . 
powers, preferably from the Northern Tier states. A proposed 
settlement is outlined. 
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O BE invited to speak to the annual 
meeting of the American. Academy 
of Political and Social. Science is an 
honor which I deeply appreciate. To be 
asked to suggest for its consideration an 
American policy for the Middle East is 
certainly “a challenge. There have been 
so many opinions researched and ex- 
pounded for over twenty years on this 
emotion-laden topic that you may well 
ask what there is new or different which 
I can possibly reveal. 
` If I have any excuse for being here, 
apart from the kind invitation of the 
Academy, it is to share with you refléc- 
tions based on personal experience, 
rather than a scholar's research or a 
newsgatherer's impressions. This ex- 
perience began at the close of World 
War II, although I Lad visited Palestine 
very briefly in 1938. By the necessities 
of my work, I was thrown into daily 
negotiating contact here and in the 
Middle East with statesmen, leaders, 
diplomats, and soldiers. The period was 
seldom calm, often violent, yet as a 
Foreign Service Officer I became deeply 
engrossed by the beauty and the tragedy 
of the region. ` 
Like so many other Americans of simi- 
lar experience, I have found that in the 
midst of suspicion, intrigue, prejudice, 
hatred, and destruction, there is in this 
. area and its people, whatever their eth- 
nic, religious, or political background, a 
special quality of hospitality, gracious- 
ness, and appeal to humanity. This 
bites deeply into the conscience of the 
Westerner in a way that the Far East- 
erner or the Russian, for example, does 
not feel. It so eludes description that 
few writers have been able to say just 
why they return :o the region, even 


when it rejects them. Perhaps it is- 


because so much of our subconscious 
was born in this crucible of monotheism, 
of man’s conscience before God, of the 
struggle of love against hate. Perhaps 
it is compounded of the Westerner’s 


f 


search for his deepest roots. At any 
rate, what I have to say today comes 
entirely out of this experience and voices 
no position other than my own. . 


Ture EMOTIONAL CONTENT OF THE 
IssuE 


I can offer you no panacea, nor would 
you believe in it if I did. I am sure 
none exists; but it would be equally 
illusory to say that there never can be a 
settlement. As one who has always re- 
charged his battery best in his own 
country, I note that Thomas Jefferson 
in 1787 wrote to his little daughter, 
Martha, “It is a part of the American 
character to consider nothing as des- 
perate, to surmount every difficulty by ` 
resolution and contrivance.” In the field 
of international, as in domestic, affairs 
this point of view has exacted an expec- 
tation that our public servants persist 
until they find solutions to all major 
problems. If they fail, we have been 
inclined to place the blame on them 
personally. Have they lacked “resolu- 
tion"? Or have we lacked “contriv- 
ance"? One thing we have certainly 
not lacked is advice. It has-poured in 
upon us from every quarter. We are 
urged to show “resolution” by each of 
the bitterly contesting parties, but we 
are seldom offered a solution aceptable 
to both. Each side is so certain it is 
right and on the side of Allah or Jehovah 
that it phrases its unceasing demands on 
us in appeal to our basic character. 
Where, one party says, is America’s sense 
of democracy? Where, the other asks, 
is America’s sense of justice? 

. The war over the ancient land of 
Palestine is not one of democracy versus 
dictatorship, of free enterprise versus 
socialism, of feudalism versus modernity, 
of the upholding of human values 
against their denial. It falls into no 
such neat categories. What it does 
show as a common denominator is the 
violent clash of two nations desiring 


. „time to this objective. 
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‘the same piece of land. It is a struggle 
between related peoples sharing many 
common traditions. As we in America 
learned more than a hundred years ago, 
the bitterest of all conflicts is between 
cousins. 
cousins. Their languages are related but 
"not mutually intelligible. "Their emo- 
tional responses are so antipathetic that 
reconciliation seems less likely as months 


and years pass. In fact, the policies of. 


neither side are advancing the cause of 
' peace. a ; 
Nor is American action making any 
perceptible contribution at the present 
The United 
` States has entered the decade of the 
1970’s, twenty-three years after the 
issue came to a show-down in the United 
. Nations, without as legible a policy for 
` the Middle East as it had before, its 
. diplomatic relations ruptured with sev- 
‘eral states with which it previously had 
warm or at least tolerable- connections, 
with much fewer assets (such as aid) 
‘than ever before to apply to improve- 


ment in the general situation. What is: 


. worse, it has suffered a great loss of 
- credibility over its word and its power 


to act. Many veterans of Middle East 


experience feel that we have passed on 
to the younger generation cause for real 
doubt as to whether the United States is 
indeed capable of sustaining and exe- 


-cuting à constructive approach to this. 


festering quarrel. 


, Not THE ONLY ISSUE OF THE AREA 


` Having made this very pessimistic. 


comment, I have to interject that the 


` * Middle East is by no means synonymous 


with the Arab-Israel question, although 
_one would sometimes think so from our 


press.. In fact, it is a great deal bigger,. 


. and 95 percent of its people go about 
their daily business with scant regard to 
it. The Middle East, as we usually de- 
fine it, includes some 201 million non- 
` Arab people from West to South. Asia 


Jews and Arabs are distant 


-over six hundred thousand. 
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(125 million Pakistanis, 334 million 
Turks, 27 million Iranians, and 16 mil- 
lion Afghans)—people who are mostly 
Muslim, and therefore concerned over 
Jerusalem but not so deeply concerned 
over Palestine. The area also includes 
approximately a million Lebanese Chris- 
tian Arabs, some 24 million Jews, mostly 
Israelis, and more than 114 million 
North African and Near Eastern Arabs. 
It is in this latter group that concern 
for Palestine is most strongly felt. — 
In so vast a region there are inevitably 
other issues, and one, at least, is more ` 
dangerous in the skort term than that of 
Palestine: it is Cyprus. I was in Turkey 
as Ambassador from 1965 to 1968 and: 
participated in the efforts to abate the 
crisis of November 1967, which came 
very close to blowing apart the South- 
east wing of NATO and all our relation- 
ships in the eastern Mediterranean, 


_opening the way for immiense political 


gains by Soviet imperialism. The fact 
that this issue is now quiescent should 
deceive no one into thinking that the 
problem can be or is being disregarded. 
Until these two communities, the ma- 
jority Greeks and the minority Turks, 
learn tó live together and, above all, to 
think of themselves primarily as citizens 
of a Cyprus Republic rather than over- 
seas transplants from Greece or Turkey, 
there is always the danger that Greece , 
and Turkey may some day go to war 
with each other, as they very nearly did 


in 1964 and 1967. Cyprus carries one 


great lesson to us which applies to Pales- 
tine, and that is that great powers must 
take special precautions-not to be drawn 


into catastrophic conflict through the 


extremism of small communities. Cy- 
prus has a total population of a little 
1 Yet it 
nearly destroyed the foundation of the 
Western defense system and, inciden- 
tally, would have damaged at the same 
time the hope of ultimate peace in the 


: Palestine area. For weakness in the 
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Northern Tier, as John Foster Dulles 
called the alliance of those states lying 
north of the Arab countries and Israel, 
` could only mean the dissolution of forces 
of stability and progress in an area be- 
set by ancient jealousies, feuds, and 
intransigence. l : 

I referred earlier to the built-in emo- 
tional content of intercommunal dis- 
putes. Palestine has shown a particu- 
larly durable emotional. ingredient, one 
which seems to grow rather than subside 
with time. It is particularly important, 
as we examine it, that this factor not 
become a lens through which facts are 
obscured, distorted; or colored by those 
who seek our help. For let us make no 
mistake: the parties to this dispute have 
demanded and cortinue to demand 
United States intervention to achieve 
their objectives, not ours. 
necessary correlation between the na- 
tionally expressed objectives of Arab 
governménts—or those of the govern- 
ment of Israel—and the clear national 
interest of the American people. There 


is no pure morality on one side and the 


absence of it on the other; no transcen- 
dental free-world concern that there be 
a victory by either party over the other. 
In fact, it would be in our and probably 
the parties long-term interest that 
there be no victory whatever, but rather 
a local reconciliation without triumph, 
based on the futility of both territorial 


conquest on the one hand and belliger- 


ency in all forms on the other. 

Where can we find Jefferson’s “con- 
trivance" to bring it about? First of 
all, let us clarify our own national in- 
terest and stay by it, not be swayed by 
such statements that one party or the 
other is “America’s true friend” or rep- 
resents "America's deepest" interest. 
Friendship is a two-way street and in 
international affairs is not illustrated by 
the pursuit of ambitious territorial ob- 
jectives coupled with. demands for un- 
critical American support. Nor does 


There is no - 
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America’s fate rest on a sea of Middle 
East oil. We in America have experi- 


enced at the hands of both parties a 


great deal of sloganeering and pressures. 
I feel the time has come to make it 
clear that we are no longer impressed 
by either. 


THE Errort TO BUILD A SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


7 What is and has been America’s policy 


in the Middle East? We did not seek a 
role in the area, but have found our- 
selves since the end of World War II 
called upon to structure some defense 
against Soviet conquest. We have done 
it through agreements designed to pro- 
mote self-reliance and strength in the 
Northern Tier countries. These are the 
201 million non-Arabs and non-Israelis 
I mentioned earlier. To a considerable 
extent we succeeded. Our policy has 
never sought to make these countries 
dependent on us. In bolstering their 
independence and ability to resist take- 
overs, the United States first supported 
Iran in 1946 against Soviet occupation. 
Today Iran pursues its own policies, 
knowing its security is backed by the 
United States. We brought Greece and 
Turkey into NATO, not only to protect 
their freedom of choice-against a real 
and immediate post-World War II 
threat from the Soviet Union, but to 
protect the southeast flank of NATO, 
the Eastern Mediterranean. If Pakis- 
tan is neutralist today despite member- 
ship in the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO), our venture there has not 
been lost; for Pakistan, despite its bitter 
conflict with India, has come a long way 
in economic development and remains in 
increasingly close collaboration with two 
allies of the United States, Turkey and 
Iran. -I expect this relationship to con- 
tinue, for it is in the interest of all three 
states, and Pakistan has no other clear 
association open to it which is not 


|, in 1961. 
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flavored by the Great Power influence it 
wishes to avoid. 

In the Arab-Israel sector, the story is 
.very different. Here, attempts to struc- 
. ture defense agreements were basic mis- 

calculations and therefore jailed. Wit- 
ness British and American efforts to set 
up in 1952 a Middle East Command to 
' help keep the British bases in Egypt; 
and the later American withdrawal from 
. bases in Morocco, Saudi Arabia, and 

Libya. Witness again the great Arab 
pressures on the pro-West Lebanon of 
:1958, and today's unaligned Lebanon 
.,partially. occupied by Palestinian guer- 


-rillas; the entry to and withdrawal of- 


Iraq from the Baghdad Pact; and, lastly, 
the stampede of several Arab states, on 
false reports of our intervention in the 
1967 Six-Day War, to break relations 


` with us and to refuse to re-establish . 


them until American policy veers more 
in their direction. For eighteen years it 
has been clear that Western alliances in 
' the Arab world are against the deepest 
currents of Arab nationalism which, in 
the past at least, has been directed 
against Western not Soviet imperialism. 
So today there are no formal American 
defense commitments in the Arab world: 
' However, we have an officially voiced 
deep concern for the integrity and inde- 


. pendence of Saudi. Arabia, first stated by . 


President Truman in 1950 and restated 
. by President Kennedy in 1960. We 

: stood-up for the independence of Kuwait 
All these actions were taken in 
response to pleas by weaker Arab states 


. whose independence was jeopardized by - 


stronger Arab forces, to enable them to 
. "make their decisions free of duress. We 
have never overstayed our permission or. 
. ‘our invitation, and we have never been 
‘against Arab -unity when it- could be 
-accomplished by free choice. Our quick 
recognition of Syrian-Egyptian unity in 
1958 proved this, and our slow recogni- 
tion of its breakup in 1961 underscored 
it. We acted unilaterally to defend 
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“Lebanon in 1958. We have supported 


Jordan in years of special trial. 


IsRAEL's SECURITY AND HER EXPANSION 


: The United States has no formal or 
informal commitment to protect Israel, 


.much as we hear to the contrary from 


highly placed political figures; and, of 
course, it has not needed to act mili- 
tarily to defend Israel However, our 
policies, as Secretary of State Dulles 
stated, “comprehend” the independence 
of Israel; and the general American 
interest in Israel’s survival has been 
widely stated from the White House and 
from nearly every important political — 
rostrum in the United States since Israel 
achieved statehood in 1948. What 
could not and cannot be made equally ` 
clear is America’s support for the in- 
tegrity of Israel’s frontiers, since they 
have never been formalized as borders. 
On the contrary, they have twice ex- 
panded at Arab expense since the 
United Nations General Assembly pro- 
posed them in 1947. For the United 


. States to subscribe to them at any time 


after 1947 would have been and would 
be now to take sides in an extremely 
bitter and now very old dispute—in 
which UN resolutions voted by us are 
involved, as well as other U.S. multi- 
lateral commitments and efforts to 
achieve a Palestine settlement. 

Let us look at the record. We voted 
for the 1947 establishment, by Resolu- 
tion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, of two separate states in eco- 
nomic union. However, this resolution 
was carried against the will of the ma- 
jority of the Palestine population (it 
was Arab two to one) and against the, 
negative votes of all Arab states then. 
able to vote, plus Turkey, Iran, Afghan- ` 
istan, Pakistan, and India. The Arab 
Palestine population and the neighboring 
Arab states regarded it as a flagrant dis- 
regard by European and Western pow- 
ers of the principle of self-determination 


» 
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among Middle Eastern peoples. Fur- 
, thermore, pressures exerted to obtain the 
‘positive vote of certain delegations 
were notorious. The Arabs rejected the 
resolution out of hand. 

Looking back with 20-20 hindsight, 
one can only say that their rejection, 
however predictable, -was a mistake. 
Whereas the UN procedure did indeed 
disregard the will of the majority of 
people affected, the division recom- 
mended by the General Assembly would 
have awarded to Israel a state so small 
that it could hardly have been consid- 


ered a threat to its Arab neighbors. 


Furthermore, the Arab population within 
the Jewish State was to have remained 
where it wàs, in its own homes, shops, 
and professions. It would have consti- 
tuted, for the time being at least, a ma- 
jority in the Israeli State and indeed, 
with its higher birthrate, might have 
kept its majority in thé long run despite 
Jewish immigration under Israel's Law 
of Return. 


However, because the Jewish com- 
munity owned but 6.7 percent of Pales- 


tine’s total land and 17 percent of its cul- 


tivable land (I am using the Zionist. 


figure),* but was nevertheless awarded 
sovereignty over the best of arable 
Palestine, war followed rejection by the 
Palestine Arabs, who were supported by 
neighboring newly-independent Arab 
states. Their combined forces were de: 
feated, and not only was the territory of 
Israel then expanded to almost double 
the viable area called for by the parti- 
tion plan of 1947, but, by the time the 
armistice lines were drawn in the Rhodes 


agreements of 1949, some 725,000 Pales- . 
tine Arabs had fled what had become. 


the new State of Israel into neighboring 
territories, leaving behind them a little 
fewer than 165,000 Arabs under Israeli 


* Esther S. Cohen Foundation for Palestine, 
Palestine: A Study of Jewish, Arab and British 
Policies 1 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), 338-70. 


peace followed the armistice. 
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Oua This great exodus solved 
nothing and wás the main reason no 
Another 
resolution of the General Assembly, 
passed in 1948, laid down the principle 
that “the refugees wishing | to return to 
their homes and live in peace with their 
neighbors should be permitted to do so 
at the earliest practicable date and 
compensation should, be paid for the 
property of those choosing not to re- 
turn.” Israel's refusal to readmit these 
people or to pay compensation, except 
at the price of negotiation from its new 
borders, was in my opinion as deep an 
Israeli error in statecraft as was the 
Arab rejection of the 1947 Palestine 
plan. Israel apparently thought that 
the Arab refugees could and would be 
settled elsewhére- and integrated into the 
neighboring economies. , Instead, they 
remained bitter and determined to re- 
turn, never fully adjusting to any of the 
host Arab countries—not éven to Jor- 
dan, where. the largest total remained, 
outnumbering the East Bank population 
of Transjordanians. Wherever Pales- 
tinians have roamed—and there are 
hundreds of thousands scattered through 
Lebanon, Syria, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia—they have remained for over 
twenty years apart, unassimilated and 
unassimilable, both a source of agitation 
and a victim of Arab politics, profoundly 
embittered over the loss of their personal 
properties, lands, and above all of their ` 
rights in their home country, where their 
ancestors had resided for many centuries. 
Meanwhile, the remnants of the Jewish 


.diaspora of 2,000 years, decimated by 


Hitler, moved in to occupy Palestinian 
Arab lands and snuffed out any lingering 
willingness of the Israeli government to 
permit refugees to return. Thus, an old 
diaspora created a new one. ` 

During the nearly twenty years be- 
tween the 1948 war, establishing the 
State of Israel, and that of 1967, which 
brought a tripled expansion of Israel's 
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de .facto territory, the Palestine-Arab 


exiles wandered about leaderless. Those 
who had education or special opportun- 
ity to work, thanks to the help of the 
United . Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (the United States paying 7C 
percent of the costs), managed to find a 
livelihood, but they never gave up théir 
' dreams of recovering Palestine. Others 
languished on relief in refugee camps, 
- unemployed and increasingly unémploy- 
able. The children of both types were 
nourished all these years on the spirit of 
revenge, on irredentism, and on the need 
for action under.some effective organi- 
zation. 


THe RESURGENCE OF PALESTINE-ÀRAB 
E NATIONALISM 


The 1967 war again proved that the 
. combined armies of neighboring Arab 
' states were totally inadequate, not only 
to reverse the fortunes of the Palestine 
Arabs, but even to protect the national 
territories of the Arab belligerents. 
` Their crushing defeat eliminated their 
prestige and there arose from the ruins 
the beginnings of a coalescence of Pales- 
tine Arab nationalism. Divided though 
it is into at least ten political-military 
groups, no one can say for certain that 
they speak for Palestine. Arabs as a 
whole. Over one million are under Is- 
raeli occupation and about 300,000 have 
been Israeli citizens for many years. 
. But the reawakening of national feeling 
has deeply penetrated even these ranks. 
: It is not now vital who will be the 


leader, because it is quite conceivable- ` 


. that such men as now stand forth in the 
guerrilla movement will never be on the 
roster for the administration of a Pales- 
tine national entity. -The important 


fact js: that Palestine Arabs are now . 


increasingly convinced that the basic 
` issue is between them and the Jews of 
Israel, not between the neighboring 
Arab states and Israel. Once again, 
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Israel is trying to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of new-territorial requirements; but 
what the Arab states may or may not 
wish in terms. of a territorial settlement 
for.themselves is, to Palestinians, their 
affair, so long as it does not affect 
Palestine itself. Regarding the latter, 
Palestinian spokesmen accept no direc- 
tions from Cairo, Damascus, Amman, 
Moscow, Paris, or Washington, not to 
mention the United Nations. The Se- 
curity Council Resolution of 1967, call- 
ing for withdrawal of Israeli forces from ` 
occupied territories in return for secure 
and recognized borders and a covenanted 
peace, was flatly rejected. The Palestine 


- guerrilla leadership proclaims as its goal 


an integrated Palestine of Arabs and 
Jews, without distinction of religion, 
without domination of one community ` 
over another—a state of one man, one 
vote, and one freely elected 'govern- 
ment. It calls for the elimination of 


. Zionism as a political force and the end 


of the Jewish state. : 

This concept does not help Egypt to 
regain Sinai, or Jordan to regain the 
West Bank and Jerusalem, third holiest 
city in Islam. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
of life that the relative impotence of 
Arab armies and Arab diplomacy against 
Israel since. 1967 has strengthened the 
conviction of Árab youth everywhere . 
that unremitting guerrilla warfare to 
restore Palestine to the Arabs is the 
only course left. More and more volun- 
teers from Arab states are entering: the 
Palestine guerrilla bands under this 
drastic program. Pronouncements from 
Arab leaders are increasingly belligerent, ' 
uncompromising, and unrealistic; the 
Arab world is again split. 


IsRAEU/'s INTERNAL DEBATE . 


Now let us look at the situation in 
Israel itself. The dream of 2,000 years 
has become a reality. Jerusalem, the 
holiest shrine, and all of Palestine is in 
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Jewish hands, plus the Sinai of Moses 


and the eastern heights above the upper . 
Israel has three times ex- 


Jordan. 
panded: (1) from the lands bought by 
the Jewish National Frnd to the 1947 
General Assembly award; (2) from the 
1947 lines by war of survival to much 
better but still vulnerable boundaries; 
and (3) to the present cease-fire posi- 
tions, far more defersible than the 
Armistice lines and offering both protec- 
tion in depth and the long reach of ad- 
vance bases for déterrence or counter- 
attack. Three times Jewish blood has 
been generously shed ir what Israel re- 
gards as defensive actions, and if Israel 
has expanded, this better ensures the 
-chances of its survival The bigger 
Israel is, the more certain never to be 
crushed. Meanwhile, Israel has come to 
equal the best of European small states 
in technology, industry, standard of liv- 
ing, and military prowess. With self- 
reliance goes a sense of independence, of 
self-fulfillment. If the UN Resolution 
speaks of “secure and recognized bor- 
ders,” it is of first importance they be 
“secure.” Security, Israelis say, has 
“territorial implications.” No one, not 
even the United States, aer great patron, 
shall be permitted to deprive Israel of 
these hard-won gains and reduce it to 
vulnerability. In fact, all of Israel’s 
tremendous political assets in the 
United States must be mobilized to de- 
fend Israel’s present strength and its 
security programs. Indeed, that mobi- 
lization today is the greatest we in 
America have seen since 1947, and 
openly attacks the Administration’s poli- 
cies from the Israeli Embassy. 

Yet Israel is a democracy and, while 
the opposition is muted, there are voices 
of concern and dissent. If they are rela- 
tively few they are nonetheless signifi- 
cant. Israel’s population is sorting out 


the chances of long-term peace versus ' 
the demands of short-term security. © 


Listen to the words of Jacob Talmon, 
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Professor of Modern History at Hebrew 


University, Jerusalem, spoken at a sym- 


posium in Israel early last year: 


Israel may be able to win and win and 
go on winning till its last breath, win itself 
to death, thereby demonstrating the truth 


of Hegel’s aphorism about the ‘impotence 


of victory.’ 

. . The hawks of all kinds throughout the 
world consider themselves realists but in 
reality they are short-sighted and also 
egocentric. Because they assume—and 
they argue in this way all the time—that if 
we show the enemy that.he doesn’t have 
any choice, if we make him face the fact of 
crushing force, we will bring him to abso- 
lute despair and then he will crumble and 
yield. The trouble is that the hawks for- 
get that the other side is liable to think in 
the same way, and they also forget the 
power of despair of not having anything to 
lose. We Jews have shown how strong 
the power of despair could be.* 


I also quote from Avigdor Levontin, 
Professor of Law at Hebrew University, 
who said at the same symposium: 


A secure border—to the extent that such 
a thing exists in our world—isn’t a “natu- 
ral” boundary, like a mountain range or a 
river; that is an anachronistic conception. 
Nor is it a border mentioned in signed | 
documents. A border is secure when those 
living on the other side do not have suff- 


. cient motivation to infringe on it. No mat- 


ter how banal this may be, we have to re- 
mind ourselves that the roots of security 
are in the minds of men, since that is 
where the source of insecurity also lies. 
We have fallen today into a vicious circle: 
since there is no trust in the Arabs' desire 
for peace, people emphasize the need for 
“security” (apparently as a substitute) and 
even say that one really couldn't rely on a 
peace agreement with the Arabs even if ' 
they agreed to it, since it wouldn't be a 
"true peace." 

I would go on to say about the term 
"secure borders" that it has to face not 


1. *To Make War or Make Peace in the 
Middle East," published by The New Outlook 
(Karl Netters, Tel Aviv: 1969), pp. 10, 11. 
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only the test. of reasonableness, but also 
that of the inherent integrity of the concept 
itself. The term ceases to be an honest 
one when you expand settlement up to the 
new border, so that in order to make the 
new line "secure" you need still another 
strip of some tens of kilometers, and in that 
way things are liable to continue in what 
may perhaps be described as a salami 


method in reverse.? 


All Israelis will agree that Israel can- 
not afford to lose one war while search- 
ing for long-term reconciliation. The 
Arabs, however, can lose many wars and 

‘still survive. Most will also agree that 
Arab concessions which might be made 


: `> under the 1967 UN Resolution, such as 


end of belligerency, freedom of transit of 
vessels in waterways, peace, even recog- 
nition,.are revocable decisions, whereas 
Israeli concessions, such as withdrawal 
from territories conquered in 1967 and 
. the return of refugees to Israel, are vir- 

tually irrevocable—i.e., reversible only 
` at prohibitive cost if the other side re- 
vokes:its concessions. So Israel's.teeth 
are set but the mind of thoughtful Is- 
raelis is more troubled than the intran- 
sigent words of many of the country's 
leaders would suggest. 

Wherein does lie security for Israel? 
It is insepdrable from security.for the 
Palestine Arabs and for Israel’s. Arab 
neighbors. 
ruinously expensive, dragged out war, 
nor in escalation of that war, nor, in 
this age of missilry, in a few miles of 
Sinai desert or of Palestinian West Bank, 
or thé Golan Heights. It is only a 
question of time before Israel, where 
Israél lives and breathes—that narrow 
bit of Eastern Mediterranean Coast and 
-few miles of hinterland—becomes vul- 
nerable to surprise strikes by desperate 
antagonists whose present posture shows 
increasing willingness to absorb punish- 
ment in return. For both sides the 
burden of the arms race is grotesque and 


2. Idem, pp. 5, ‘6. 


Clearly it does not lie in a’ 
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tragic, but the burden of psychological 
distortion, of hatred, of nrguuyism, of . 
revenge, is even worse. 


America’s Poricv AQTAGÉRD FROM . 
BotH SPES 


And this burden now spreads to us, 
who-have lost persuasiveness with both 
sides. The Arabs accuse us of favoritism 
to Israel and. reject our proposals to 
back the UN Resolution of 1967. As 
for tae Israelis, they have circulated 
from their Embassy in Washington a 
public denunciation, labeling as appease- 
ment Secretary Rogers! fair statement 
of policy of last December backing the . 
same Resolution. They have called 
upon their sympathizers in this country 
to work against our policy. At no time 
since Israel became independent with 
our help has there been such an orches- 
tration of effort to ensure that America 
is compliant with Israel's decisions. At 
no time in the last twenty years has 
there been such an orchestration in the 
Arab world of expressed hatred for the 
country which has helped them the most 


' in achieving their independence and in 


maintaining it—even against each other 
—namely, the United States. 

In its essentials, our policy has not 
changed: in seeking over the years a 
settlement based on the continued inde- 
pendence of Israel and of its neighbors, 
without territorial changes by force. . 
What has changed has been the situation 
of fact on both the Arab and Israeli sides 
and the attitudes of both. The months 
since early 1969 have been crucial, and 
this is why I personally regret that Sec- 
retary Rogers! speech was not delivered 
a year ago. The stand of a new Admin- 
istration is more likely. to be credible if . 
it is made publicly while the Adminis- 
tration is new, as soon as a proper analy- 
sis and decision can be formulated, 
rather than after awaiting the prob- - 


' lematic results of à protracted negotia- 


tion with other parties, particularly with - 
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the Soviet Union. For meanwhile, time 
and events in the area have hardened 
opposing positions. 

The Palestinian fedayeen; 'operating 
with little effect against Israel but much 
against Lebanon, have become a new 
power in ‘the Arab East, opposed to all 
negotiations for peace and even to Is- 
rael’s existence as a state. Their rising 
influence has swayed non-Palestinian 
Arab opinion. Lebanon, the only Arab 
democracy, is hard pressed by fedayeen 
disruption of control over its own terri- 
. tory. It is shaken’ further by Tsrael's 
' counter-attacks. 

The UN Resolution of 1967 may now 
have lost its meaning to most Arabs as 
a foundation stone for a settlement, just 
because negotiation as a concept is so 
unpopular, as is true peace in return for 
Israeli withdrawal. To Israel, the Reso- 
. lution appears also to have lost its mean- 


. ing. Israel has planted numerous settle- . 
ments in each of the occupied areas and . 


has invested in an elaborate infrastruc- 
ture of forward defense with bases and 
roads in Sinai to reach by air the inner- 
most targets of Egypt—if necessary, 
. with atomic weaponry awaiting final de- 


cision to activate. Israel's demands for: 


direct negotiation with Arabs are con- 
sciously made in the knowledge that no 
Arab will sign his.name to a new loss of 
Arab land beyond very minor adjust- 
ments of Israel's 1949 Armistice lines. 
Yet Israel has made clear that all of 
Jerusalem, the Golan Heights, a line in 
the Jordan Valley, and parts of Sinai 
are to be retained. It asks for negotia- 
tions without conditions but it has itself 
set the conditions by action. 

Equally hard to credit are Arab de- 
mands for Israeli withdrawal to the 
1949 Armistice lines, without even minor 
adjustments or satisfactory assurances 
against renewal of warfare. Public Arab 
pronouncements against negotiation, 
peace, or recognition have become ritual- 
istic. If we have lost credibility with 
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the parties, they have indeed both lost 
credibility with us. 

For twenty years the United States 


has sought by every "contrivance" to 
advance a settlement of the refugee 


'problem, of the territorial problem, of 


the Jordan Waters problem, and of the 
Jerusalem problem.  Immense efforts 
have been expended, but there has been 
little result. At critical points in history 
the White House has not supported the 
policy it has agreed upon with the De- 
partment of State. At other times both 
the Israelis and certain Arabs have tor- 
pedoed constructive American proposals. 
I refer to the Eric Johnston mission on 
Jordan Waters of 1953-1955, the Joseph 
E. Johnson mission on refugees of 196 l- 
1962. . 


THE INTEREST OF THE NORTHERN TIER 


For the non-Arab neighbors in the 
region, the situation is profoundly dis- 
turbing.. To the Northern Tier states, 
the USSR's expanding radius of influ- 
ence on their flank is a long-term, stra- 
tegic threat. Closest physically and by 
cultural heritage to the problem area, 
they have felt unable to influence 
events while Great Power forces are in 
play, such as Big Four talks and bi- 
lateral U.S.-Soviet conversations. Yet 
they see these unproductive colloquies— 
of which they are not a part —accompa- 
nied by the adverse march of events and 
no decisive action to arrest the trend. 

If our policy has lost the credibility . 
of even-handedness and consistency, it 
is because we delayed too long in re- 
affirming it. Nor have we really backed 
it up. Let us therefore enlist’ the 
strength that is available in the.adjacent 
area friendly to us to supplement the 
currently stagnated efforts for peace. 
A caucus of four powers, two of which 
carry the old imperialist label in the 
area, the USSR the new one, and the 
United States the aura of partiality 
toward Israel, cannot blueprint a settle- 
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ment. They are not the right four pow- 
ers, and they have not the likeminded- 
ness to be a board of directors. I feel 


our consultations should therefore be 
deformalized and broadened, to include 


t^ ^. those states closest to the problem zone: 


Italy, Greece, and above all the Muslim 
but non-Arab states of Turkey and Iran, 


friendly to Israel and the Arabs and: 


now sophisticated in their dealings with 
both. Although the world has shrunk, 
we Americans are still far from the inti- 
mate grasp of the scene which is avail- 
able to those who share the traditions of 
the area. Let us therefore seek their 
active participation, even quiet leader- 
ship, in the effort to reduce the options 
of the unreasonable, to bring some ra- 
tionality to the discussion. 

Let us pass to them the lessons of our 
efforts and the abstracts of our enor- 
mously detailed studies. Let us support 
them quietly, so that they may work 
with less fanfare than is possible for: our- 
sélves as a Great Power. 

"By playing a less prominent role, but 
closely supporting area states which are 
in good relationship to the parties, we 


could do no worse than we have done. 


`. For several presidents have wobbled re- 


~, peatedly on strategy and tactics in the 
face of domestic electoral pressures. 


Today, as a result, no solution *made in 

"the United States" has any chance of 
acceptance by Arabs. At the same time, 
no proposal without the firmest U. S. 
support is likely to be taken seriously by 
Israel. Once.a proposal under friendly 
sponsorship has emerged which we feel 
we can support, the command decision 
should be made by our President to back 
it to the hilt, come what may in Ameri- 
can politics. 

This is easier for me to say than for 
any President to carry out. It is not 
"his own office which is at stake, but the 

. political future of a number of his key 
' supporters. Yet, as Eisenhower. demon- 
strated, when a president and his secre- 
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tary of state are of one mind and strat- 
egy, holding. firm on tactics and espe- 
cially on public responses to pressures ` 
for partisan statements, there are few 
Americans whose sympathies run with 
one of the disputant parties who will not 
go back and ‘think it over before they 
dispute openly with their president as 
to what is in the broad security interest 
of the United States. Today, I feel this 
can be even more true, as there has long 
been a strong mood running in this coun- 
try against U. S. military involvement 
in wars triggered by other powers. 


America AS ARMS SUPPLIER 


This leads me to say that I regretted 
seeing the United States abandon in the 
1960's its policy of not becoming a sup- 
plier of major offensive weaponry to the 
immediate parties in the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute. The President's decision to post- 
pone for the time being sales of new 
Phantom Aircraft.has been attacked by 
circulars from the Israeli Embassy, now 
standard procedure, which as a lifetime 
diplomat I find extraordinary, to say 
the least. The President was right in 
surveving exhaustively Israels needs . 
and making his decision on that basis. 
A further study could, I believe, com- 
mend the policy of declining all addi- 
tional sales of offensive weapons to any 
of the immediate parties, or to those 
likely to transfer them. The Arab side . 
is surfeited. with weaponry it cannot 
effectively use, while Israel, with im- 


' measurably better trained manpower, 


has been employing our aircraft to dem- 
onstrate its complete superiority in the . 
skies and its assurance of full U. S. sup- 
port in pursuing a forward air policy. 
More important to Israel than- the 
aircraft is the demonstration to the 
Arabs that the U. S. appears to support 
Israel in retaining conquered territories. 
For it is not Israel’s existence that is at | 


stake, it is her forward security policy 


and her désire for expanded territory. 


H 
This image is not in our interest; it mir- 
rors us as partisan in the extreme, and 


` it destroys our chances of serving a use-' 
ful mediatory role. In fact, it has al- 


ready done so. 

I therefore hope that.additional stud- 
ies will demonstrate the validity of 
returning to the American policy of the 
1950's, and the futility of America's 
supplying major and, in particular, of- 
fensive armament to the parties. By 
that, I. have in mind strike equipment 
which reaches deep into the opponent's 
territory. 

Israel has America's backing to exist, 


büt not for any policy it chooses to pick, . 


especially when such gives promise of 
lasting hostility. In this period of un- 
questionable Israeli military superiority, 
' the efforts to achieve a lasting peace 
based on no conquest should be give 
first attention. : 


THE ELEMENTS OF A PEACE 


' What would be the elements .of such 
a peace? Clearly, in the last analysis, 
they must be negotiated, perhaps Rhodes 
style; but, if they are ever to start, they 
require compromise by the Arabs. as 
much as by Israel. They must include 
a territorial settlement which approxi- 
mates with some adjustments the Armis- 
tice lines of 1949; but couples them, to 
ensure against war, with extensive de- 
militarized zones effectively policed by 
a UN Force which can only be with- 


drawn by a positive vote of the Security - 


‘Council and which has a mandate to 
combat guerrilla action. There should 
be freedom of trade between Israel and 
the West Bank Arab territory. The 
territorial settlement plus demilitariza- 
tion will give Israel—where Israel has a 
basis for territorial recognition —recog- 
nized as well as secure boundaries, as 
secure as any state of this troubled area. 
These could be the subject of armed 
guarantees; and, in the demilitarized 
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zones, warning radar could operate un- 
der UN control with liaison military ob- 


servers of Israel and her Arab neighbors. 


. Ghaza .should become. the port for : 
Jordan, or a new Palestine Arab state, 
with an easement for access guaranteed 
by covenarits to the UN. | 

There must be recognition of the right 
(endorsed by the UN General Assembly 
in 1948) of the choice of Arab refugees 
to return to what has. been Israel, con- 
ducted under careful UN monitoring ` 
and by annual quotas, in the manner set 
forth by the Joseph E. Johnson mission ` 
of 1961-62. Most will elect never to 
return. Israel has resisted this concept, 
but her present occupation of Arab lands 
offers no good alternative, for it in- 
corporates a net addition of one million 
hostile Arabs, eager to damage the Is- 
raeli state just because there is no set- 
tlement. i 

On Jerusalem, I question whether any 
sensible person could wish to see this 
city physically divided again by barbed 


' wire, mine: fields, and no-man's-lands. 


A municipal unit can nonetheless have 
divided sovereignty, and the old walled 
city of Jerusalem and a few adjacent 
holy sites can be placed under UN con- 
trol. 'There must be free transit of Is- 
raeli and all other ships through Aqaba 
and the Suez Canal, with a real guaran- 
tee this time by the UN. Together with 
the foregoing as a package, there must 
be an end to belligerency in all its forms, 
including guerrilla warfare, and a just : 
and covenanted peace, documented be- 
fore the world. 

However, in my view, guerrilla warfare 
can only be overcome by the participa- 
tion in a peace settlement of the now 
resurgent Arab Palestine nationhood, 
first in autonomous status and eventu- 
ally as a Palestine state. In a partial 
sense, this would revive the UN plan 
adopted in 1947, would be based on the 
West Bank, and, as I indicated, would 
incorporate Gaza as its port, with an 
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easement for access. It would have 
maximum communication and free trade 
with Israel. - At present, guerrilla 
. Spokesmen reject such a peace and de- 
- mand an end to the Israeli state. The 
demand is totally unrealistic. In any 
case, a Palestine Arab state in economic 
union with Israel, plus a solution to the 
refugee problems, should accomplish 
justice for the Arabs.. Jordan may even- 
- tually be absorbed by this state, live 
beside it, or be joined to other entities 
in its neighborhood. 


These are the elements I see in a just l 


o 
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settlement. They SiGe to the UN 


Resolution of 1967 and to Secretary’ 


Rogers’ speech of December, plus my 
own additions, the result of personal ' 
study. 

I still hope to see in my time the re- 
placement of extremists by more reason- 
able leadership on both sides of this ` 
tragic war, so that the land holy to 
three great religions may at last achieve 
what in this supposed age of enlighten- 
ment it has so far been denied, recon- 
ciliation and love instead of hatred of 
one's PIRO, 


* 


"QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


iQ: Mr. Hart, how is it that Israel 
` negotiates with Arab leaders when she 


^: said she would never negotiate with 


their present leaders? Is she working 
: for a Nuremberg trial? 


. At No, no Nuremberg trial, I believe. 
Israel seems, if this policy statement is 
correct (and it certainly came from a 
high and informed source) to be waiting 
for the discreditation of the present 
Arab leadership.in her immediate neigh- 
borhood, particularly Egypt. She hopes, 
with the disappearance of that leader- 
ship (by whatever means the people 


s . within the country employ) that out of 


that will come someone who doesn't have 
a stake in the outcome, in the same way 
that Nasser has had because of his own 
reputation and past history. They made 
it fairly clear that a new leader could 
say, “All the terrible things that have 
` - happened to us. recently have been the 
result of Nasser.” 

Perhaps the Syrians could say some- 
.thing similar on their side. And it ap- 
pears that they are banking also on the 
' disappearance of Hussein, which. raises 
the big question as to whether you would 


get in his place someone more ready to- 
conclude a rational settlement. But this 
seems to be what they are banking upon: 


Q: I would like to hear something 
said about the Americàn sécurity in the 
Middle East with relation to the Rus- 
sian encroachment. 


A: I would sketch my feelings on this 
by saying, first of all, up until 1955 the 
Soviet Union really had no position 


‘whatever in the Middle East, and had 


not had for a great many years. .It had 
little or no influence anywhere during 
the Mandate period—that is, from the 
beginning of the Soviet regime. 

One has to remember that in .the 
Czarist regime, Russia did have influ- 
ence; its influence extended considerably 
into the Ottoman Empire. And quar- 
rels resulted in repeated clashes’ I be- 
lieve that it was inevitable that the 
Soviet Union would eventually, after 
the death of Stalin, find a more flexible 
policy of dealing with the area than he 
permitted. in his declining years. 

I recall very distinctly that in 1953, 
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shortly after Stalin's death, Andrei Vy- 


shinsky in the United Nations received 
instructions, which he communicated to 
his Arab colleagues and which they 
` communicated to us, that he had a blank 
check from Moscow to vote on anything 
the Arabs wanted and to oppose any- 
thing that they disliked. 


This was the beginning of a change. 


` It was communicated to Fareid Zenna- 
dine, the Syrian Ambassador, among 
others. In 1955, of course, they picked 
up the opportunity of supplying arms to 
the United Arab Republics and later 
to Syria. 

They, therefore, leapfrogged over the 
Northern Tier and definitely entered 
the arena, making great gains, starting 
from scratch. Today they have many 
problems. In some ways these are quite 
analogous to the problems that we have 
had in dealing with the Arab states. 

On occasion there, Soviet diplomats 
have spoken to me and some of my col- 
leagues, and said, “You know, the 
trouble with these people is, they have 
no sense of gratitude. "They are just 
waiting for the next thing we are going 
to do for them." And they are caught 
up in inter-Arab politics, which they 
seek to avoid. As you watch their 
twists and turns, their efforts to try to 
abate inter-Arab conflicts, you can al- 
most feel a twinge of sympathy with 
their predicament—but not quite. 

The Russians voted, of course, for the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 
They had their own reasons at the time, 
and for a long time they stood by it. 
Then they changed to being anti-Israeli, 
without asking for the elimination of 
Israel. 
not to say that they are for the elimina- 
tion of Israel, by any means; rather, 
they are for its continuance, but they 
are mute about the continuarice. And 
they support the Arab pee as much 
as they can. 


I believe their policy today is 
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They have tried to establish relations 
with the more conservative Arab states 
in the region and have succeeded, to 
some extent. They have established re- 
lations with Jordan. They have offered 
repeatedly to provide arms to Jordan, 
which, of course, raises .a big question 
for us if we turn down arms to Jordan. 

Their fleet is multiplied in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. I believe that that 
presence must be considered in the con- 
text of a very large local deployment of 
Soviet naval power, and not exclusively 
as a gambit in Middle Eastern politics. 
But a gambit it is, nonetheless, and pri- 
marily a political one rather than a 
direct threat to our fleet, which could 
handle it militarily. 

The Soviet presence is impeded some- 
what by the closure of the Suez Canal. 
The. Soviets would find it much more 
convenient, and they have made this 
repeatedly clear, if the canal were open. 
They would like to see measures taken 
to that end. Nevertheless, they have 
obtained certain gains: 

They have what amounts to base fa- 
cilities in Alexandria, Port Said, and 
Latakia and Tartus in Syria. These 
are facilities of a kind. We might not 
call them full bases but they are im- 
portant. 

I believe that'the greatest problem we 


` have with the Soviet Union is not these 


bases and not this naval presence, but 
rather the possibility that in the per- 
sistence of this corrosive quarrel there 
could be a gradual polarization—a series 
of disasters for the Arab cause which 
would stir gradual polarization—of the, 
eastern and southern end of the Medi- 
terranean against us and against NATO. 

This is what gives me the greatest 
worry. It is not in our strategic interest 
to see such a vast area at the disposal of 
the Soviet Union‘ for missile bases, for 


aircraft, and other facilities with which 


to attack NATO's flank. 
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Q: As a naval officer, I am interested 
to know if we should be matching Rus- 


` sian naval presence in the Indian Ocean? 


À: My feeling is that, as far as the 


. Suez Canal is concerned strategically, 
' in the balance between us and the 
. Soviet Union, it is probably more in the 


Soviet interest to open it than it is in 
And by saying 
that, I don't mean to imply that it is 


E not in our interest to see it opened. It 
© jis a question of relative weight. 
` tainly a number of countries in the 


' Cer- 


Indian Ocean area (Africa, and beyond 
to the East) would benefit economically 


<" by, the opening of that waterway. 


There are some that are not entirely 


‘discontented with its closure, especially 


in the Red Sea area. On the strategic 


' - front, I feel that as far as the Indian ^ 
"Ocean is concerned, I have been some- 
. thing of a lone voice’ for a number of 


years in pushing the thought that we 
should have a small Indian Ocean fleet. 
Not based, of course, in any of the 


. large countries, but on islands in the 
` ocean, to the extent that bases are neces- 
: -sary—that we shouldn’t leave the helg 


to the Russians. 


Q: My question ‘has two points. 
Point one: Can Israel place its reliance 
in the United Nations, considering its 


.'past performance? Point two: Is the 
: Soviet Union as desirous of a settlement 


in the Middle East as the United States 
is? 


A: Taking the last question first, in 


'. my opinion the answer is no, the Soviet 


Union is not so interested in settlement 
as we are. I believe that the Soviet 
Union probably launched these talks 
with the United States in the hope of 
abating a serious inflammation of the 
situation—under which it was possible 
that Arab armies, particularly Egyptian, 
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could have been involved before they 
were ready and could have been dis- 
astrously defeated again in an all-out 
clash, with immense loss of. matériel. 

Probably one reason they are less in- 
terested now is that they feel that the _ 
revetments, perhaps around aircraft and 
other protective devices—which are 
well known and have been published in 
the papers (I am not betraying any 
secrets here)—have progressed to the 
point where the investment by the Soviet 
Union in Egyptian armament is less vul- ` 
nerable to destruction than it was. 

I also feel that the Egyptians, to some 
extent, have the Soviet Union in a cer- 
tain state of thrall. The Soviet Union 
could hardly be said to be a captive of 
Egypt, but it is not free of Egypt’s posi-: 
tion and Egypt's policies, because Egypt 
has pretensions to. leadership in the 


„Arab world which it wants to maintain; 


and it is not willing to gamble on those 
in the face of the rising currents of de- 
fiance to any peace agreement, which I 
have been describing. 

I think, therefore, that the Soviet 
Union was probably led up the garden 
path to some extent—but was also 
halted, perhaps, from going as far as it 
might have gone. by pressures derived 
from its dependence on Nasser as well 
as the position of Nasser in the Arab- 
world, the Palestinian Arab world. 
. With respect to Israel and its depen- 
dence on United Nations guarantees, I 
can understand the weight of the point 
made. However, a review of the history 
of Israel-United Nations relations has 
to include the relations between Israel 
and the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Force, which has been in Pales- 
tine since the 1949 Armistice . agree- 
ments. 

Those relations have never been good. 
I have talked with innumerable officers 
on their return from duty. They have 
never received wholehearted coóperation 
from the Government of Israel and par- 
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ticularly from the Israeli Defense Force. 
In fact, the Israeli Defense Force be- 
haved a great deal as though it wished 
the UN force were not there, as though 
the UN observers were not there, and 
did not give them good coóperation. 
The Israelis also would not permit a 
member of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force to be stationed on their side 
of the Gaza Strip line toward Sinai, or 


in that région, thereby making it a one-: 


sided arrangement; which made Nasser 
vulnerable to repeated Arab attacks dur- 

ing subsequent years and may have been 
` one of the reasons why he withdrew, or 
asked U Thant to withdraw, those forces 
in 1967. 

In other words, I do not think Israel 
has given the UN attempt to engineer a 
pacification in Palestine a fair shake. 
In the future, any United Nations ma- 
chinery that I would envisage would 
have to be greatly strengthened in this 
region. : 

Its predominant work would be on the 
Arab side, but the Israelis should bé 
willing to coóperate with it better than 
they have in the past. There is no 
reason why any United Nations forces 
sent to patrol the Demilitarized Zone 
and watch over infiltrators there, should 
not have Israeli Defense Force liaison 
officers, as well as Arab Defense liaison 
officers, attached to these patrols. ` 


Q: You have heard of the angry 
young men. Here is an angry old man; 
I wil soon be 81.- My mother is an 


angry old lady; she will shortly be. 104. 


And why are we angry? Because of the 
wonderful potentiality this country has 
for doing remarkably good, constructive 


things in this world, and because we have © 
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missed doing them so often. If, since 
1945, we had used the millions of men 
and billions of dollars spent for military 
reasons,.on constructive tasks around 
the world, with our technology and 
know-how we would have earned honor, 
admiration, and yes, even love. How 
can we get off this escalation of war and 
back to a policy of peace and construc- 
tive work? The present course means 
the destruction of our nation, literally. ` 


Don't we want to save it? 


A: This is, of course, the endless pre- 
occupation of your servants in the gov- 
ernment. And having been one of them 


. for thirty-one years, I can testify from 


my own experience that if you sat by 
their side and heard their conversations, 
saw them labor as few people in business 
labor, saw the hours they work, you 
would be proud of what they are trying 
to-do and the intellectual equipment 
they are bringing to bear on the prob- 
lem. But you would be just as worried, 
troubled, exasperated, and confused as 
they are over the manifold and. unpre- 
dictable conflicts that prevent us from 
achieving this goal. 

We took up today a segment of this 
problem and tried to see what we could 
do with it. : 

As for the Middle East situation, 
sometimes I feel that the only thing that 
is going to help that is for the people 
there to gradually realize that it is so 
incredibly costly, to their spirits as well 
as to their societies, that it just can't 
be continued. And I am basically op- 
timistic, in spite of the very pessimistic 
down-beat that I have given you today. 
I feel that they will find it is'in their 
interest to try to live together. They 
are closer than they realize. l 
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International Relations, 1965-1069 - 


By Hans J. MoncENTHAU 


EFLECTING on the literature of 
international-relations from 1965 
. to 1969 in the light of similar reflections 
carried on’ for the period 1960—1964,! 
.one is struck by the artificiality of the 
chronological division. The literature of 
' international relations presents a con- 
_, tinuum for the whole decade, and no new 
` chapter starts with the beginning-of the 
second half of the decade. In conse- 
‘quence, what was said five years’ ago 
about the characteristics of the field 
bears repetition. If it was true five 


years ago, it is still true today, "that 


‘international relations is still amorphous, 


that it has no common focus of intel- - 


lectual interest, nor a common method, 
and that it is, in consequence, divided 
into a multiplicity: of different ap- 
proaches and subject matters that have 
only one quality in common: to under- 
stand, either for theoretical or practical 


1. See Hans J. Morgenthau, “International 
Relations, 1960-1964,” THE ANNALS 360 (July, 
1965), pp. 163-171. 


“boundaries of a particular nation, - 


} 


purposes, phenomena that transcend the 
In-. 
ternational relations is not, and probably | 
will never be, for reasons into which we 


.cannot go here, an academic discipline 


in the true sense because it is lacking . 
that distinctive intellectual discipline 
through which it could be distinguished ` 
from other academic disciplines." ? 

In consequence, the division of the 
field according to the following scheme, 
applied to the literature five years ago, 
as well as the reasons for it, appear still 
to be valid today: 


I. Theory 
A. Traditional 

:  B, Systems Analysis 

II. "Topical Issues 
A. World politics . 
B. Foreign policy 
C. Military policy 
D. Communism 
E. New nations 
‘F. International organization 


2. Ibid.,.p. 164. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1965-1969 


I. THEORY 


The whole field is surveyed systemati- 
cally by Aron, Burton,* Deutsch,* Ed- 
wards, Holsti Luard, Spiro? and 
Yost!? Hoffmann presents a collec- 
tion of essays dealing with a variety of 
theoretical issues. 


. A. Traditional 


Osgood and Tucker *? present a philo- 
sophic analysis of the basic concepts 
of international politics. Thompson '? 
gives a critical analysis of contemporary 
moral approaches to foreign policy. 
Ardrey '* and Lorenz ?* try to explain 
hostility among men and nations in 
terms of animal behavior. The 
Sprouts 1€ develop an environmental 
theory of international relations. 


3. Raymond Aron, Peace and War (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966). 

4. J. W. Burton, International Relations: A 
General Theory (Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1965). , 

5. Karl Deutsch, The Analysis of Interna- 
tional Relations (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
. Prentice-Hall, 1968). à 

6. David V. Edwards, International Political 
Analysis (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1969). 

7. K. J. Holsti, International Politics (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

8. Evan Luard, Conflict and Peace (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1968). 

9. Herbert J. Spiro, World Politics: The 
Global System (Homewood, Il.: Dorsey Press, 
1966). 

10. Charles Yost, The Insecurity of Nations: 
International Relations in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (New York: Praeger, 1968). 


ii. Stanley Hoffmann, The State of War . 


(New York: Praeger, 1965). . 

12. Robert E. Osgood and Robert W. 
Tucker, Force, Order and Justice (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1967). 

13. Kenneth W. Thompson, The Moral Issue 
in Statecraft (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1966). 

14. Robert Ardrey, The Territorial - -Impera- 
tive (New York: Atheneum, 1966). 

15. Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966). ` 

16. Harold Sprout ard Margret Sprout, The 
Ecological Perspective on Human Affairs: 
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B. Systems Analysis 


Burton +? and Andrew Scott 18 apply 
systems analysis to the whole field. 
Russett !? offers a quantitative theory of 
regions. Saaty?? applies pure mathe- 
matics to arms control and disarmament. 


“II. TOPICAL Issues 
A. World politics 


Hudson ** gives an historic survey of 
the trends in world politics and extrapo- 
lates them into the future. Deutsch 2? 
surveys the different types of national- 
ism and assesses their future. Kertesz ?? 
evaluates the different types of diplo- 
macy in use in the contemporary world. 
Fisher ** provides a popular analysis of 
diplomatic methods. Finlay, Holsti arid 
Fagen? discuss the concept and the 
function .of the enemy through the 
analysis of three historic cases. Falk 7° 


With Special Reference to International Poli- 
tics (Princeton: At the University Press, 1965). 

17. J. W. Burton, Systems, States, Diplomacy 
and Rules (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1968). 

18. Andrew M. Scott, The ‘Functioning of 
the International Political System. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1967). 

19. Bruce M. Russett, International Regions 
and the International System (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1967). . 

20. Thomas L. Saaty, Mathematical Models 
of Arms Control and Disarmament: Applica- 
tions of Mathematical Structures in Politics 
(New York: Wiley, 1969). 

21. G. F. Hudson, The Hard and Bitter 
Peace (London: Pall Mall, 1966). 

22. Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Its Al- 
ternatives (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1969). 

23. Stephen D. Kertesz, The Quest for 
Peace Through Diplomacy (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

24. Roger Fisher, International Conflict for 
Beginners (New York: Harper & Row, 1969). 

25. David J. Finlay, Ole R. Holsti- and 
Richard. R. Fagen, Enemies in Politics (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1967). 

26. Richard A. Falk, Legal Order in a 
Violent World (Princeton: At the University 
Press, 1968). 
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"and Henkin ?? Sala the functions of 
international law for world politics. 
Scott 28 discusses the systematic use of 
- subversion as a new instrument of for- 


eign policy. 
B. Foreign policy 
Hoffmann? analyses critically the 


whole range of American foreign policy. 
Fliess, Gerberding, Masters? and 


Perkins *? do the same in à more narrow’ 


compass. Brandon ** and Liska ** sub- 
ject American foreign policy to a philo- 
sophic examination. Osgood ** treats 
the functions of alliances. 

While:the books thus far mentioned 
contain much criticism of American for- 
`, eign policy, a whole literature has sprung 
up, primarily under the impact of the 
. Vietnam War, that systematically ques- 

tions the very foundations of that pol- 


| 27. Louis Henkin, How Nations Behave 
(New York: Praeger, 1968). 

28. Andrew M. Scott, The Revolution in 
` Statecraft (New York: Random House, 1965). 

29. Stanley Hoffmann, Gullivers Troubles, 
or the Setting of American Foreign Policy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968). 

*30. Peter J. Fliess,. International Relations 
Zn the Bipolar World (New York: Random 
House, 1968). 

31. William P. Gerberding, United States 
Foreign Policy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966). 

32. Roger D. Masters, The Nation is Bur- 
dened (New Vork: Knopf, 1967). 


33. Dexter Perkins, The Diplomacy of a B 
New Age (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Uni- ' 


` versity Press, 1967). 


'.34. Donald Brandon, American Foreign 


Policy: Beyond Utopianism and Realism (New 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966). 


35. George Liska, War and Order: Reflec- 
Hons on Vietnam and History (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968); also Imperial 
America: The International Politics of Primacy 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967). 


36. Robert E. Osgood, Alliances and Ameri- 
can Foreign. Policy (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
' kins Press, 1968). 
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icy. F ulbright 5t-and stillmann-Pfaff #8 
do so from the pragmatic point of view 
of the wise use of power in a revolution- 
ary world. Horowitz *? and Kolko * do 
so by tracing American foreign policy to 
the American social and economic sys- 
tem. Morgenthau *' combines critique 
with proposals for the future. Tucker * 
summarizes the debate. Of the books 
recounting the history of the Cold War, 
Halle *? sheds an illuminating light upon 
American foreign policy’ and foreign 
policy in general. Barnet-Raskin,** 
Lerche,*® and Shulman +° discuss the 
Cold War in view of what ought to fol- 
low it. i 

Of the publications dealing with spe- : 
cific issues of American foreign policy, 
the books on Europe are still of the high- 
est quality. — Beaufre,! Brzezinski,*? 


37. J. William Fulbright, Thé Arrogance of 
Power (New York: Random House, 1966). , 

38. Edmund Stillman and William Pfaff, 
Power and Impotence (New York: Random 
House, 19€6). 

39. David Horowitz, The Free World Co- 
lossus (New York: Hill & Wang, 1965); also 
Empire and Revolution (New York: Random 
House, 1969). 

40, Gabriel Kolko, The Roots of American 
Foreign Policy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969) ; 


' also The Politics of War (New York: Random 


House,. 1968). 

41. Hans J. Morgenthau, A New Foreign 
Policy for the United States (New York: 
Praeger, 1969). 

42. Robert W. Tucker, Nation or Empire? 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968). 

43. Louis J. Halle, Tke Cold War as History 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1967). 

44. Richard J. Barnet and Marcus G. Ras- 
kin, After 20 Years: Alternatives to the Cold 
War in Europe (New York: Random TUS. 


: 1965). 


45. Charles O. Lerche, Jr., The Cold War . 
And After (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965). z 

46. Marshall D. Shulman, Beyond the Cold 
War (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1966).. 

47. André Beaufre, NATO and Europe 


- (New York: Knopf, 1966). 


48. Zbigriew Brzezinski, Alternative to Par- 
tition: For a Broader Conception of America’s 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1965-1969 


Cleveland,? the Foxes"? Kissinger! _ 
B ? A 


and Stanley * deal with the overall re- 
lations between the United States and 
Europe. Camps * is concerned with 
relations among the nations of Western 
Europe. Jaspers 5* and Schütz * discuss 
the German problem. The different 
issues of American policy in Asia are 
discussed by Black,>° Blum, Chang," 


Fairbanks,” Palmer,?? and Reischauer.*. 


Wolf ** discusses the issues the United 
States faces in the third world. Niel- 
. sen è does the same for Africa. Ball** 





Role in Europe (New: York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965). 

49, Harold Van Cleveland, The Atlantic 
- Idea and Its European Rivals (New York: 
McGrow-Hill, 1966). 

50. William T. R. Fox and Annette B. Fox, 
NATO and ihe Range of American Choice 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1967). 

51. Henry A. Kissinger, The Troubled Part- 
nership (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

52. Timothy W. Stanley, NATO in Transi- 
Hon (New York: Praeger, 1965). 

53. Miriam Camps, European Unification in 
the Sixties (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966). 

54, Karl Jaspers, The Future of Germany 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967). 

55. Wilhelm Wolfgang Schiitz, Rethinking 
German Policy (New York: Praeger, 1967). 

56, Eugene R. Black, Alternative in South- 
east Asia (New York: Praeger, 1969). 

57. Robert Blum, The United States and 
China in World Affairs. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966). 

58. Chang Hsin-hai, America and China 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1966). 

59. John K. Fairbanks, China (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press, 1967). 

60. Norman Palmer, South Asia and United 
States Policy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1966). . G 

61. Edwin O. Reischauer, Beyond Vietnam: 
The United States and Asia (New York: 
Knopf, 1967). 

62. Charles Wolf, Jr., United States Policy 
and the Third World (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1967). 

63. Waldemar A. Nielsen, The Great Powers 


and Africa (New York: Praeger, 1969); also ` 


African Battleline (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965). 

64. M. Margaret Ball, The OAS in Transi- 
tion (Durham: Duke University Press, 1969). 
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and Slater** are concerned with the 
Organization of American States as an 
instrument of American foreign policy. 
Kennedy ** provides an analytical ac- 
count of the Cuban missile crisis, and 
Lefever," of American and United Na- 
tions policy in the Congo. Polk ® sur- 
veys the relations between the United 
States and the Arab states. 


C. Military policy 


Brodie,? Brown,” Kahn,” Kintner,” 
Knorr, and Tarr ™* ‘discuss the use of 
force in view of the availability of nu- 
clear weapons. Schelling, Stone,’® and 
Young” analyze the relations between 
military force and diplomacy. Bloom- 
field—Leiss 7* are concerned with keep- 


. 65. Jerome Slater, The OAS and United 


‘States Foreign Policy (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 


State University Press, 1967). 

66. Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days (New 
York: Norton, 1969). 

67. Ernest W. Lefever, Crisis in the Congo 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1965). a 

68. William R, Polk, The United States and 
the Arab World (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965). 

69. Bernard Brodie, Escalation and the 
Nuclear Option (Princeton: At the University 
Press, 1966). 

70. Neville Brown, Nuclear War: The Im- 
pending Strategic Deadlock (New York: 
Praeger, 1965). 

71. Herman Kahn, On Escalation (New 
York: Praeger, 1965). 

72. William R. Kintner, Peace and the 


Strategy Conflict (New York: Praeger, 1967). 


73. Klaus Knorr, On the Use of Military 
Power in the Nuclear Age (Princeton: At the 
University Press, 1966). 

74. David W. Tarr, American Strategy in 
the Nuclear Age (New York: Macmillan, 
1966). 

75. Thomas C. Schelling, Arms and Influence 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965). 

76. Jeremy J. Stone, Strategic Persuasion: 
Arms ‘Limitations Through Dialogue (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1967). 

77. Oran R. Young, The Politics of Force: 
Bargaining During International Crisis (Prince- 
ton: At the University Press, 1968). 

78. Lincoln P. Bloomfield and Amelia C. 
Leiss, Controlling Small Wars (New York; 
Knopf, 1969). 
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ing limited war limited. Barnet 7 takes 
a.critical look at the overall conception 
of national security in military terms. 


D. Communism 


* Gehlen ® and Ulam * account for the 
contradictions in the methods and goals 
.of Soviet foreign policy.  Horelick- 
Rush 5? deal with Soviet foreign policy 
in terms of nuclear power, actual and 
‘fictitious. Morris *? discusses the chang- 
ing character of world communism and 
“the American reaction to it. Diner- 
stein ?* analyses the main typical in- 
stances of American intervention against 
Communism. 


E. New nations 


Snyder ** and Watson 86 discuss the 
` problems ‘that face the nations of the 


`“: third world. Myrdal *' provides a mon-. 


umental analysis of the economic prob- 
lems .of Asia. Barnet,  Cottam,*? 


79. Richard J. Barnet, The Economy of 
Death (New York: Atheneum, 1969). 

80. Michael P. Gehlen, The Politics of Co- 
existence (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1967). i 

81. Adam B. Ulam, Expansion and Coex- 
islence (New York: Praeger, 1968). 

82. Arnold L. Horelick and Myron Rush, 
Strategic Power and Soviet Foreign Policy 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1965). 

83. Bernard S. Mortis, International Com- 
munism and American Policy (New York: 
Atherton, 1966). ` . 

84. Herbert S. Dinerstein, Intervention 
Against Communism (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1967). 

- 85. Louis L. Snyder, The New Nationalism 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1968). 

86. Adam Watson, The Nature and Prob- 
lems of the Third World (Claremont, Calif.: 
Claremont University Center, 1968). 

. 87. Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1968). 

88. Richard J. Barnet, Intervention and 
Revolution (New York: World, 1968). 

89. Richard W. Cottam, Competitive Inter- 
ference and Twentieth Century Diplomacy 
(Pittsburgh: 
1967). 


(New 


- Press, 1968). 


. ment: 


Pittsburgh University Press, , 
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Crabb,” Geiger,” Greene,?? Liska,?? and 
Rothstein ?* are concerned with the po- 
litical and military relations between the 
great powers and the mew nations. 
Baldwin,” Goldman,?* Kaplan,’ Mont- 
gomery,? O’Leary,®® and Pincus !^? dis- 
cuss the economic relations. Ferkiss,*° 
Mazrui,” Nye, Thiarn,?* and Zart- 
man 1% deal with the relations among 
the African states. 


90. Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., The Elephants and 
the Grass (New York: Praeger, 1965). ` 

91. Theodore Geiger, The Confücted Rela- 
tionship:. The West and the Transformation 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1967). 


92. Fred Greene, U.S. Policy and the Se- 
curity of Asia (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1968). 

93. George Liska; Alliances and the Third 
World (Baltimore: , Johns Hopkins Press, 
1968). 

94. Robert L. Rothstein, Alliances and Small 
Powers (New York: Columbia University 


95. David A. Baldwin, Economic Develop- 
ment and American Foreign Policy (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1966). s 

96. Marshall I. Goldman, Soviet Foreign Aid 
(New York: Praeger, 1967). 

97. Jacob J. Kaplan, The Challenge of For- 
eign Aid (New York: Praeger, 1967). i 

98. John D. Montgomery, Foreign Aid in 
International Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

99. Michael Kent O'Leary, The Politics of 
American Foreign Aid (New York: Atherton; 
1967). , 

100. James Pincus, Trade, Aid and Develop- 
The Rich and Poor Nations (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). 
^ 101. Victor C. -Ferkiss, Ajrica’s "Search jor 
Identity {New York: George Braziller, 1966). 

102. AE A. Mazrui, Toward a.Pax Africana 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1967). 

103. Joseph S. Nye, Pan Africanism and 
East African Integration (Cambridge: Harvard : 
University Press, 1965). ` 

104. Dcudou Thiam, The Foreign Policy of 
African States (New: York: Praeger, 1965). 

105. I. William Zartman, International Re- 
lations in the New Africa (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 


l “INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS , 1965-1969. 


F. International organization - 


Ross ?*8 offers a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the United Nations in its legal and 
political aspects. Stoessinger 2°? deals 
with the policies of the United States 
and the Soviet Union within the United 
Nations. Cox *? and Miller +° discuss 
the peace-keeping functions of the 
United Nations. Lall*° récounts the 
negotiating techniques developed by the 
'-United Nations. ‘Gordenker ** 
Young +? concentrate on the Secretary- 
General. Alker and Russett "3 analysé 
the voting behavior in the General As- 
‘sembly. Mitrany #4 and Sewell !!5 pre- 
sent the functionalist approach to inter- 
national organization and peace! Le- 
fever "5. analyses the lessons to be 


106. AN Ross, The United Nations: Peace . f 


and Progress (Totowa, N.J.: 
Press, 1966). 


107. John G. Stoessinger, The United Na- 


Bedminster 


. tions and the Superpowers (New York: Ran- 


dom House, 1965). 

108. Arthur M. Cox, Prospects for Peace- 
keeping (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1967). 

109. Linda B..Miller, World Order and Lo- 


. cal Disorder: The United Nations and Inter- 


national Conflict (Princeton: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1967). 

110. Arthur: Lall, Modern International 
Negotiations: Principles and Practices (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966). 

. 111. Leon Gordenker, The UN - Secretary- 


General and the Maintenance of Peace (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1967). 

112. Oran R. Young, Thé Intermediaries: 
Third Parties in International Crisis (Prince- 
ton: At the University Press, 1967). i 

113. Chadwick F. Alker and Bruce M. Rus- 
sett, World Politics in the General Assembly 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965).. 

114. David. Mitrany,. 4. Working Peace 
System (Chicago: Quadrangle Books,- 1966). 

115. James Patrick Sewell, Functionalism 
and World Politics.(Princeton: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 

116. Ernest W. Lefever, Crisis in the Congo: 
A United Nations Force in Action (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1965); also 
Uncertain Mandate: Politics of the UN Congo. 
Operation (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1967). 


and: 
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drawn: from the United Nations inter- ` 


vention in the Congo.. 
' CONCLUSION 
It is: symptomatic for the static char- 
acter of the field that not only the. 
analysis of its nature but also the prog- 


nosis made in the article of ©1965," 
bears repetition. 


Extrapolating from the present into the 
future, one -would expect that systems anal- 
ysis would decline by virtue of its esoteric 
character and its failure to make a tangible . 
contribution to worthwhile knowledge. ` One. 
would also expect that new insights will 
illuminate foreign and military policy, tak- 
ing into account the drastically changed 
international environment. -The interna- 
tional position of the new nations is in 
particular need of theoretical elucidation. 


These statements still appear applica- 


ble today. More particularly, the de- 
cline of systems analysis is attested to 


“not only by the paucity of relevant 


- (1967), p. 


works but also by an increasingly out- 
spoken critical literature.!!* 

The need for theoretical understand- 
ing of the international role of the new 
nations has at least in part been met by. 
the books mentioned under that heading.: 


117. loc. cit., p. 171. > 
. 118. See, for example, Christian Bay, “Poli- 
tics and Pseudopolitics: A Critical Evaluation ' 
of Some Behavioral Literature," American Po- 
litical Science Review, 59' (1965), pp. 39 ff; ` 
Hedley Bull, "International Theory: The Case 
for a Classical Approach,” World Politics, 18 
(1966), pp. 361-77; Saul Friediaender, “Fore- 
casting in International Relations," Futuribles: 
Siudies in Conjecture, IL, ed. by Bertrand de 
Jouvenel (Geneva: Droz, 1965); C. W. Har- 
rington, Letter to the Editor, American. Politi- 
cal Science Review, 60 (1966), p. 998; Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, Letter to the Editor, American 
Political Science Review, 60 (1966), pp. 1001- 
04; Frederick L. Schuman, Letter to the 
Editor, American Political Science Review, 61 
:149; Martin Wight, "Why Is 
There No International Theory?" Dipiomatic 
Investigations, ed. by Herbert Butterfield and 
Martin Wight .(Cambridge:. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; 1966). “4 
(See page 200 for Addenda) 


SUPPLEMENT ` 


Demography and Human Ecology: Some 
Apparent Trends 


By Lzo F. ScHNORE- 


Y task is a straightforward one: 
. Y2 to assess trends in the recent 
past in demography and human ecology, 
two approaches to knowledge closely 
. linked to sociology, but sharing multiple 
interfaces with other social sciences. 


`. The time interval chosen—a period of 


five years—is simultaneously conveni- 
` ent and awkward. Its brevity makes 
' for manageability; it is not an over- 


.. whelming prospect to contemplate sùr- 


veying the output of even.a highly pro-. 
lific group of scholars over süch a short 
interval. At the same time, half a 
. decade is hardly enough time for many 

important trends to become fully dis- 

cernible.' Innovations in science, as 
. elsewhere, have a cumulative quality, 
and the significance of some contribu- 
' tions only becomes evident after enough 
"time has elapsed for them to become 
fully assimilated. As a consequence, I 


shall undoubtedly overlook more than 


one item that the future will reveal as 
. having broken new paths to understand- 
'- ing, substantive or analytical. J shall 


` proceed; however, as if the anticipated 
.future embarrassment might never oc- 


cur. What are the apparent tfends? 


.plinary concerns. 


^ DEMOGRAPHY 
At the outset, it should’ be made very 


.Clear that demography is not regarded 


as a sociological specialty, per se. It is 
true that most demographic training in 
the United States is given within aca- 
demic departments of sociology. Never- 
theless, the field is one which touches 
on a whole range of social-science 
interests and problems. It is perhaps. 
best to take a purely technical view of . 
demography, regarding it as a branch . 


' of mathematical statistics whose tech- 


niques apply to a vast number of disci- 
Thus, Hauser and. 
Duncan have offered the following - 
widely. accepted definition: 


Demography: is the stüdy of the size, ter- 
ritorial distribution, and composition of 
population, changes therein, and the com- 
ponents of such changes, which may be 
identified as natality, mortality, territorial 
moyement (migration), and social mobil- 
ity (change of status). ' 


1. Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Dun- 
can, “Overview and' Conclusions,” in Tke 
Study of Population, ed., Hauser and Dun-, 
can, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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DEMOGRAPHY AND Human EcoLocv: SOME ÁPPARENT TRENDS 


Hauser and Duncan are careful to dis- 
tinguish between “demography” and 
what they choose to call “population 
studies,” applying the former term to 
the more technical and descriptive as- 
pects of demographic inquiry. Their 


conception of demography parallels that : 


of Hawley: 


Demography may be considered as a ser- 
vice discipline to the other branches of 
social science. Its daza and findings are 
basic to every other social science because 
of their immediate descriptive value and, 
what is even more important, because of 
their use in suggesting problems for re- 
search in other disciplines? - 


Under the broad rübric of “population 
studies," Hauser and Duncan place azy 
analysis, undertaken from any of a wide 
variety of disciplinary viewpoints, that 
‘focuses upon demographic phenomena 
as either independent or dependent 
variables, This distinction gives formal 
recognition to the many points of con- 
tact between demography and a host 
of scientific specialties, both biological 
and social. It is patently futile to try 
to link demography exclusively to any 
one of the special sccial sciences.. The 
following survey, then, will refer to 
work in a number of disciplinary fields, 
and—because the emphasis is not 
methodological—it will deal with vari- 
ous "population studies" conducted in 
recent years. 


Bibliography 


Surveying the vast field of demog- 
raphy is rendered manageable by virtue 
of the existence of a comprehensive 
annotated bibliography, Population In- 


dex, published by the Office of Popula-. 


tion Research of Princeton University 





1959) p. 2. "This volume remains the most 
valuable introduction to the field. 

2. Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology: A 
Theory of Community Structure (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1950) p. 70. 
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since 1935. Appearing quarterly, the 
Index covers.demography on an inter- 
disciplinary and international scale. It 
is thus relatively easy to gain a quick 
grasp of recent developments, 

Table 1 summarizes. the major trends 
observable in the substantive and 
methodological annotations provided in 
Population Index over the last five full 
years, 1964-68. (The 1969 volume 
was incomplete as this review was writ- 
ten.) In general, the topical coverage 
showed: a high degree .of stability; 
there were minor shifts in overall em- 
phasis, from year to year (summarized 
in the delta values reported in the last 
line), with the only significant changes 
coming about between 1967 and 1968, 


-. when a revised editorial policy dictated 


a substantial reduction in the number 
of citations offered. Most of the major 


subareas displayed a high degree of 


stability. Irregular declines were re- 
corded in references to “Marriage, Di- 
vorce, and the Family,” and to “Demo- 
graphic and Economic Interrelations," 
and a steadily decreasing proportion of 
citations dealt with the broad rubric, 
“Characteristics.” (The latter cate- 
gory deals with age, sex, residence, and 
civil status—or "demographic character- 
istics"—together with biological, psy- 
chological, economic, „ethnic, and “so- 
cial" characteristics, such as literacy, 
educational attainment, and religious 
affiliation.) 


gories: “Fertility and Natural In- 
crease” and “Policies.” (As we shall 
see, these two gains are related.) 

In some instances, of course, such 
tabulations for broad categories may 
conceal or minimize significant trends. 
For example, the broad rubric labelled 
“Policies” contains separate subsections 


. devoted to (a) general policy, (b) fer- 


tility, (c) internal redistribution, (d) 
international migration, and (e) popu- 
lation quality. Table 1 shows a mod- 


On the other hand, in- 
creases were registered in two cate- 
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TABLE. 1—TRENDS IN POPULATION STUDIES IN "POPULATION INDEX" 1964-1968 








MAJOR ÁREA Or INVESTIGATION’ 





























1964 1965 _ 1966 1967 1968. 
General Population Studies 6.9% ° 1.7% - 8.0% 7.3% 8. 1% 
-Regional Population Studies 15 " 10.7 10.9 97 > 10.9 
"> Spatial Distribution y» 3 5.8 5.6 1.8 6.0 
"Trends in Population Size . 5.9 5.8 6.0: 58. ‘| ^45 
. Mortality . -10.1 . 8.4 8.8 8.5 10.5 
Fertility and Natural Increase | 10:5 10.7 9.8 107. . 14.5 
. . Marriage, Divorce, and Family 4.1 3.3 2.7 - 3.2 2.4 
" International Migration 3.5 44 - 4.2 ` 4.6 4.0 
Internal Migration C43 41 3.6. 3.8 4.2 ° 
Characteristics 9.9 9.4 9.2 94 :6.0 
115 Demographic and Economic . : 
À Interrelations ' 10.6 12.3 -11.0 101 , 73 . 
Other Interrelations 5.8 6.1 84 7.8 9.6 
Policies* 6.4 73 7.6 80: 8.4 
Methods of Research ánd . ` : 
Analysis 32 40 42 $6. $6 .. 
` Total. ; 100.0% | - 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Number of Citations 2,148 . 2,393 2,665 3,019 . 1968. ' 
` Delta Value 5.6 3.9 4.6 | 104. y 
* See Table 2. 
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7. est but steady increase in the category 
|; as a whole, but it must be observed 


. that it is topically the most heterogene- 
„ous section in the entire classification: 
` For this. reason, it is advisable to con- 


: E sider its various subsections separately, 


:as.in Table 2. When this is accom- 
|. plished, it is immediately evident that 
the apparent upsurge of.interest in the 


subject of population policy is entirely. 


-~ attributable- to- increased attention “to 
' work on fertility. The increase in ref- 
erences to fertility policy (from 2.0 to 
4.4 percent, 1964 versus ris entirely 


-áccounts for the overall increase from | 
6.4.to 8.4 during the same period. 
(There are no discernible trends in the- 
other pclicy subcategories.) In toto, 
then, fertility and fertility policy ac- 
counted for 18.9 percent of all refer- 
ences given in 1968—a very: heavy. con- 
centration of scholarly attention in a. 
relatively narrow. range, 


New Journal 


‘The period under review was. also: ` 
marked by the emergence of the first 
American scholarly journal exclusively 


TABLE 2—TRENDs IN POPULATION Porrores, BY SPECIAL SuBroric, 


IN "POPULATION INDEX” 1964-1968 








1964 — 




















"SPECIAL SunroPic 1965 1966 1967 1968 
General Population Policy 0995 '|. 0495 | -10% 0.7% | 0.9% > 
: Measures Affecting Fertility | 20. 3.0 3.0 40 44 
Policy on Internal Redistribution 24 ^24 “19 14° 17 
' Policy on International Migration 13 1.3 '14 1.6 0.9 
"Policy on nd : ~ 01 0.5 -0.3 0.3 0.5 
Policies (total) ' 6495 "| 73% | 76%. | 80%. | 84%- 
N 138 - | 175 .203 '. | 240 165 
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TABLE 3—TOPRICAL SUMMARY.OF. SUBJECTS Cov&RED IN “DEMOGRAPHY,” 1964-1968 ; 








"SUBJECT 





NUMBER OF 
ARTICLES 





Abortion 
Age 

` Census, Methods 
Census, United States 
Demographic Methods, General | 
Demographic Theory . 
Demography, Economic Aspects 


Demography, Recruitment and Training : 


Economic Demography 

Education 

Family Planning, Action Workers ` 
Family Planning, Communication 


Family Planning, Contraceptive Methods 


Family Planning, Experiments 


Family Planning, International Programs 


Family Planning, Methodology 
Family Planning, National Programs 
Family Planning, Research Experiments 
Fertility and Family Size Ideals 
Fertility and Economic Development 
. Fertility and Marriage 
Fertility, Differential 
Fertility, General . 
’ Fertility, International 
Fertility, Methodology 
Fertility, Spacing of Births 
- Fertility, Surveys 
Labor Force 


Marriage, Marital Status, Household, and Family 


Mathematical Demography : 
Migration, Immigration ' i 
Migration, International Studies 
Migration, Methodology 

.. Migration, United States 
Mortality and Morbidity 
Occupations and Occupational Mobility 


Population Distribution, Urbanization, Human Ecology 


Population Projections 
Population Projections, Methodology 


Population Trends, Individual Countries 


Race 
Vital Statistics, Methodology 


devoted to research articles and essays 
on demographic topics. Published -by 
the Population Association of America, 
Demography first appeared in 1964, 
joining two older European periodicals, 
Population and Population Studies, 
published in France and England re- 


' spectively. 


mA to x 
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The first five full volumes 
of Démography, 1964-68, covered a 
wide variety of topics. .Table 3 sum- 
marizes the contents, and is intended 
to supplement the trend data in Tables 
1 and 2. It reflects the scholarly pre- 


‘occupations of American demographers 
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. in the main, although the predilections 
. of the editor must be given additional 
weight. (Professor Donald J. Bogue, 
of the University of Chicago, served as 
the only editor during the period under 
consideration.) 'The categories used in 
Table 3 are those given in the first 
cumulative index to the journal; al- 
. though they differ from those employed 
- in Table 1, the two sets can be readily 
. "mmerged.. The most striking feature of 
- Table 3 is the very heavy emphasis 

'given to family planning topics, with 
` fully 63.0ut of 273 articles being de- 
voted to the subject. . Otherwise, mat- 
ters of methodology are given, substan- 


tial attention, being treated in 59 arti- 


cles. 


Field' Surveys 


. Beyond the “hard” evidence given in 
the tables, one can. offer only an im- 
_pressionistic account of significant de- 
velopments over the ‘past five years. 
Many of these represent continuations 
of trends that had, their origins ‘in 
.earlier periods. For example, there is 
clearly increasing reliance on field sur- 
' veys, conducted on the basis of scien- 
tific sampling procedures, and a, con- 
comitant lesséned dependence on offi- 


cial statistics, such as ‘from the census ` 


and. the vital registration systems. 
These field surveys have been especially 
important in the area of fertility." The 
most significant series is represented by 
. the studies of the Growth of American 
: Families (GAF). Surveys were con- 
: ducted in 1955, 1960, and 1965, with 
another scheduled for TO 2 


i 3. The 1955 results are Soot in Ronald 
. Freedman, Pascal K. Whelpton, and Arthur 
A. Campbell, Family Planning, Sterility and 
- Population Growth. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill; 1959). The-1960 data are reported in 
Pascal K. Whelpton, Arthur A. Campbell, and 
John E.' Patterson, Fertility ‘and Family 
Planning in the United States (Princeton: At 
the- University - Press, 1966). 
ings .will appear in a monograph by Charles 


‘continuing impact. of the. 


The 1965 find- . 
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‘Sample ‘survey developments have 
also permitted the application of demo- 
graphic concepts and techniques to sub- 
stantive problems not previously sub- ` 
jected to such analysis. An outstand- 
ing example is the topic of social mobil- 
ity, long conceived in principle as.a 
demographic concern, but rarely treated 
‘as such in actual fact. Use of a na- 
tional sample, gathered in the course of 
a Current Population Survey by the 
Bureau of the Census, yielded the most 
thoroughgoing analysis yet attempted ` 
with respect to occupational mobility. 
The resulting monograph, Blau and 
Duncan's The American Occupational 
Structure, is a model effort, certain to 
be emulated.5 


"Computer Use > 


Another trend worthy of note is the 
“computer 
revolution.” It is a rare piece of quan- 
titative Gemographic research that does 
not make use of electronic data-proces- 
sing equipment. Although a number of 
innovations were introduced in conjunc- _ 
tion with the 1960 Census of Population ` 
and Housing, it is anticipated that the 
data frcm the 1970 Census will be made 
available even more quickly and 'in 
more readily usable form to research- 
oriented scholars and to the general 
public.$ - 


Textbooks 


The last five years have also been 
marked hy the appearance of a greater 





F. Westoi and Norman B. Ryder, to be 
published by the Princeton University Press 
in 1971. . 

4. See Leo F. Schnore, “Social Mobility in 
Demographic Perspective," American Socio- 
logical Review 26 (June, 1961): 407-423. 

5. Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
The American Occupational Structure (New 
York: John Wiley, 1967). 


6. See John C. Beresford, “Projected Inno- ' 


vations in the Data Delivery System for the 
1970 Census," Demography 4 (1967): 753—758. 


E 
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us 


number of textbooks on. . population, 


most of them written at a more sophisti. 


cated level than those available in the 
past. Teachers of population now have 
‘a choice of fully a dozen texts, the most 
notable of which are those by William 
Petersen, Charles B. Nam, and Donald 
J. Bogue. E 

More narrowly  technical- coit 
tions worthy of note include work on 


: . the manifold relations between “cohort” | 


and “period” measures,? mobility,? pop- 
ulation distribution,? and. the applica- 
tion of stochastic theory to demographic 
problems. Keyfitz and Goodman have 
been especially innovative in developing 
population models dependent on finite 
(vis-à-vis infinite) calculus, treating 
discontinuous functions by means of 
matrix multipliers. Still another devel- 


opment of significance is represented by ` 


"the work of Coale and Demeny in quan- 
^ tifying the “demographic revolution." 1? 


New Laws” 
Actually, we are living in a period 


marked by heightened awareness of and” 


7. William Petersen, Population, 2nd ed; 
Charles B. Nam, ed. 


ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1968); 
Bogue, Principles of Demography (New ` 
^ York: John Wiley, 1969). : 

8. Norman B. Ryder, “The Process of 
Demographic Translation.” Demography 1 
(1964) : 74-82. 4 x; 

9. Leo’ A. Goodman, "On the. Statistical 
Analysis of Mobility Tables? American 


Journal of Sociology 70 (March, 1965): 564— - 


585; Otis Dudley Duncan, “Occupational . 
Trends and Patterns of Net Mobility in: the 
United States,” Demography 3 (1966): 1-18. 

10. Andrei Rogers, Matrix Analysis of Inter- 
regional Population Growih and Distribution 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1968). 

11. Nathan Keyfitz, Introduction to the 
Mathematics of Population (Reading, Massa- 


,  ,chusetts: Addison-Wesley, 1968). 


12. Ansley J. Coale and Paul Demeny, 
‘Methods of Estimating Basic Demographic 
Measures: from Incomplete Data United Na- 
tions onum Studies, no. a (New York: 
oue 


(New York: Mac-: 
millan, 1969); Population and Society (Bos- . 
Donald J. 
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. concern with population problems. The 


‘manifestations of this interést are to be 
seen on every hand. The President of 
the United States has finally delivered a 
. formal message on the population ques- 
. tion, and has appointed a commission to 
evaluate national population growth. 
Biologists-have seemingly rediscovered 
the “population problem,” and we are 
threatened by inundation with neo- 
Malthusian rhetoric on the “population 
bomb" and the “population explosion.” 
The past five years have also witnessed 
a radical liberalization of laws and pub- 
lic opinion with respect to abortion, the 
‘widespread use (and even greater dis- 
cussion) of “the pill,” and the appear- 
ance of bitter controversy within the 
Roman Catholic Church over conserva- 
tive papal doctrine: relating to contra- 
ception-and family planning. Paradoxi- 
cally, these developments have occurred 
in the same: period in which the U.S. 

birth rate—17.4 live births per 1,000 
population in 1968, the latest year for 
wliich data have been fully assembled— 
has dipped to its lowest point in our 


: national history. 


Taking a somewhat brdader view, the 
worldwide concern with. population 


‘seems to be focused on family planning. 


Local, regional, and national efforts, 
under governmental and private aus- 
pices, are under way all over the globe, 
and are now being subjected to close 
evaluation by: scientific techniques. A, 
valuable series on current efforts is rep- 
resented by the “Reports on Popula- 
‘tion/Family Planning" issued by the 
Population Council, New York, New - 
York. All in all, tlie field of demog- 
raphy is ‘undergoing a boom, and the 
developments summarized here have re- 
„sulted im, a marked increase in the 
demand for trained professionals. 


‘Human EcoLocv 
Within sociology, training in demog-. 
raphy is often linked with human ecol-. 


«M6 CDM A +. > CE 
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i “ogy. pans dor new “staff Den 
- also. frequently specify” this. combination: 
<. of research and teachirig skills. This-is 
^ hot particularly surprising, since ecolo- 
|. gists make heayy use of demographic 
* = methods, and much of their substantive 
RM theory and research involve questions 
EV concerning population: distribution. 
^; There is, in fact, a clear.emphasis on 
spatial. patterns in most ecological work. 
«Indeed, Quinn’ s definition makes space 
‘a central | concern, for. ‘he- asserts .that 
= s+: “the heart of human ecology lies in. the 
“31> study of those aspects of the spatial 
«> “pattern of areas and of'the occupational . 
|^. pyramid that arise through the opeta- ` 
. tion of ecological interaction.” 1* Other 
“conceptions, such as that advanced by 



















' sis; he speaks of human ecology, “as the 
; study: ‘of the form. and the development. 
Eo . of. the community. in’, human popula- ` 
‘++ stion.” The content of his. treatise, 
2 however; i is itself heavily weighted yan 
“Spatial studies and analysis... .- 








"S 0 There is no convenient opali ; 


| of. references to ecological work to draw 
„upon, as in the case of demography, so. 
2. this review is necessarily ' more impres-_ 
" .« sionistic: As a conséquence, the pro- 
* "cedure simply involvéd examining. thé 
contents of the leading’ social science . 

=+ (chiefly _ sociological): journals over a 
five-year period, and (as an aid to: mem- 
ory) scrutinizing, the lists of, books. re- 

_ teived' for review by these journals in 
_: “the same interval. : 





: Three Important Wor s à in , Theory. 


-On' the: theoretical. side, the ‘period 
‘under observation. saw the emergence of 
_ thrée- highly significant works. The 
"first, Duncan’. S essay on “Social Organi- 
: zation. and. the Ecosystém," "was offered 
AM we as primarily an ‘extension of some of 


$ct 


B. ‘James A. Quinn, Human Ecology (New. 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1950), p. 14. ! 
14. Hawley, “Human: Ecology, p. 68. — 


EE 


, pedia. of, the Social Sciences.i9 
. reviewing the « origins and history of the... 
field; and examining the related: con- ` 


` Hawley, play down the spatial empha- . 


organization." ' tk 
` principles of interdependence, of the. key 


‘nance, - 


5 Roderick D. McKenzie. Hu 


the” dan in Hawley’ S work. nas 


Ie Awwats e or Tak Altec Acadie (e uy do 


It: 


consists of a-review of basic'ecosystem ` 


processes (focusing on energy flows), “a 


discussion of the evolution of man and . ` 


` society, ‘a treatment of ecological ex- 


pansion in modern . ‘times, -and some 


perceptive. remarks on recent tendencies 


in the field of human ecology: 


‘Another extremely welcome contribu- ` 


tion was Hawley's essay on “Humai 
Ecology”. in the International Encyclo- 


cepts. of “community” and “environ- 
distinctive ` features of human ecology: 


from the interaction of population; and 


‘After ` 


ment," Hawley enumerates a series of . 


‘the hypothesis that organization arises: 


ES 


environment; the emphasis on’ popula- 


tion as a point of reference, with the : 


view of organization as a property of a 


population; and the treatment of or- 
ganization as a more or less complete ^ 
He. then- 


and self-sustaining. whole. - 


details a set of “principles of ecological’. 


These ` include the 


function, of differentiation, and of domi- 


tion and' ‘republication of à series “of 
essays on human ecology: by the late 
A student. of 


35. Otis Dudley Duncan, "Social Organi- a 
“zation and ‘the Ecosystem,” in Robert E. L. 


Faris, ed., Handbook. of Modern Sociology 


- (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964), p. 78. A 
“Human Ecology,” 


16. Amòs H. Hawley,: 
. International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 


ences (New York: Macmillan and The Free, 
^" Press, 1968), vol. 4, pp. 328-337. i 


17. Amos H. Hawley, ed., ` Roderick D. Me- 


Kenzie: on Human Ecology (Chicago: Uni- . 
versity oe chicago Fress; 19687. m 


The essay - concludes with: a 
Series of propositions with respect to  . 
social change, with especially. close-at- `. 
tention to. the. Burgess hypothesis of ` 
city-growth as a case in point. woe 
"The third significant theoretical coni, 7. 
tribution: ‘of the‘ period was the collec- 


e eu 
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Park and Burgess, McKenzie antici-- 


pated many of the leading ideas of 
current students in the field, such as 


Hawley and Duncan. Many of the- 
republished items were parts of the’ 


“fugitive literature,” widely scattered 
and virtually unread’ because of diffi- 
culties in gaining access to them. In 


_ addition to containing pioneering es- - - 


says on the nature and limits of the 
field, the collection explores facets of 


the local. community, discusses inter-- 


regional expansion and interracial con- 
tacts, and takes up the concepts of 
dominance and the región. .His treat- 
ment of the rise of metropolitan com- 
munities is especially fresh, instructive, 
and i inspiring. 


Statistical Research ` 


As for ecological research, perhaps the 
most valuable contribution of the period 
was Negroes in Cities by Karl and Alma 
'Taeuber.? The monograph consists of 
two parts: a .comparative analysis of 
patterns of Negro residential segrega- 
tion in the United States, and a series of 
detailed case studies of racial-residen- 
tial succession and neighborhood change. 
The first part provides comprehensive 
data on levels of segregation for 207 
American cities in 1960. In addition, 
measures are provided for 1940, 1950, 


and 1960 for 109 cities, permitting some ' 


analysis of trends. Variables such as the 
absolute and relative sizes of the non- 
. white population are introduced as fac- 
tors that may explain variations in the 
level of segregation. Much of the sec- 
ond part of the monograph makes use 
of a quantifed typology of neighbor- 


hoods—established Negro areas, areas- 


of consolidation, stable areas, and areas 
of displacement. 


diverse cities as Chicago, Detroit, 


18..Karl E. Taeube> and Alma F., Taeuber, ; 


Negroes in Cities: Residential Segregation 
and Neighborhood Change (Chicago: Aldine, 
1965). 


Cleveland; Philadelphia, St. 


.minghai, and Memphis. 


The focus is on such _- 
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E 
Washington, Baltimore, Atlanta, Bir- 
Tn addition, 
there is a valuable technical appendix 
on the statistical measurement of resi- 
dential segregation, the most compre- 
hensive and enlightening in the litera- 
ture. 

Appeáring i in the same year, a work oi 
my own touches on the topic of segre- 
gation along linés of color and socio- 
economic status; I refer to The Urban 
Scene: Human Ecology and Demog- 
raphy? Less technically expert, I: 
might say, and with less topical unity 
than the Taeubers’ work, the volume 
covers an array of traditional subjects 
of ecological interest. Sections are de- 
voted, for example, to metropolitan pop- 


. ulation growth and decentralization, the 
_functions and growth of.suburbs, and 


the changing color composition of met- 
ropolitan areas. A noteworthy portion 
of the volume is given over to a de- 
tailed “analysis of the socioeconomic 
status of cities and suburbs in the 
United States. It is shown that suburbs 
are not invariably higher in status than 
the cities they surround; indeed, mea-- 
sures of income, occupational standing, 
and educational attainment all reveal 
that the size and age of the urban com- 


‘plex are of preéminent importance in 


determining the locational tendencies of 
population subgroups. Here, as else- 
where, there is heavy reliance on census 


data, and the book is perhaps most 


worthy of scrutiny. for being representa- 


‘tive or typical of current ecological 


research in this dependence on official 
statistics, simply analyzed, in dealing 
with questions of urban structure and 
change. 

Articles with an TE iocis in- 
cluded à number dealing with urban 
areas. In "Suburban  Persistence," 

19. Leo F. Schnore, The Urban Scene: 


Human Ecology and Demography (New 
York: ‘Free Press, 1965). 


| 729, 
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, Reynolds Farley showed that particular 
American suburbs tend to retain their 
.peculiar socioeconomic Characteristics 
. for long periods of time, and are not 

substantially changed ven in the face 
"'of rapid. population growth.2° The 
` Taeubers studied twelve large metro- 
.politan areas and found that nearly all 


streams : of migrants are of higher: 


socioeconomic status than nonmigrants. 
Large cities contribute to their suburbs, 
'and to other metropolitan areas, more 
high-status migrants than they receive, 
"whereas suburbs . receive more ‘high- 
status migrants than they lose.?* 

Galle and Taeuber have also provided 
‘an important confirmation of the Stouf- 


fer “intervening opportunities” hypothe- . 


sis. The Stouffer model aims to predict 


the number of migrants from City A to _ 


City B as a direct function of the num- 
ber of opportunities intervening between 
the two cities, and the number of other 
migrants competing for the opportuni- 
ties in City B. Using 1955-60 migra- 
tion data from the U:S. Census, Galle 
. and Taeuber achieved a multiple corre- 

lation coefficient of .952, a remarkably 
high value.?? Finally, as a kind of foot- 
note to the Taeuber volume on Negroes 
in Cities, Schnore and. Evenson con- 


¿firmed the traditional impression that 
- older Southern cities are less residen- 


tially segregated along racial lines than 


20. Reynolds Farley, "Suburban Persis- 
tence,” American Sociological Review 29 
: (February, 1964): 38-47. 

21. Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, 
“White Migration and Socioeconomic Differ- 
_ ences ‘Between Cities and Suburbs,” American 
Sociological Review 29 (October, 1964): 718- 


22. Omer R, Galle and Karl E. Taeuber, 
"Metropolitan! Migration and Intervening 
-` Opportunities,” American Sociological Review 
31 (February, 1966): 5-13. 
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newer ones.?? . Actually, the emphasis 
on urban areas in- ecological research is . 
overwhelming. Human ecology repre- 
sents the core of urban sociology, as the: 
most comprehensive review of the latter 
subject has demonstrated ?* 

Finally, it should be noted that there: 
has been a resurgence of. interest in 


_“human ecology” om the part of biolo- 


gists. The collection of essays edited 
by Bresler is typical of the published 
work in this area.” In part, this re- 
newal of concern with mam and his en- . 
vironment is a response to the recogni- 
tion of the population problem, to 
which we have alluded earlier. In addi- 


` tion, however, it seems to be part of an | 


upsurge of public interest in the quality . 
of the environment. Whether by de- 
sign or accident, a concerted emphasis - 
on thé subject has become evident ih 
the past five years. It has been seized 
by the media for dramatic treatment, 
and by politicians as the kind of non- 
controversial. issue on which widespread 
unity can be readily achieved. It isa: 
rare individual who would claim to 
favor air.or water pollution. Indeed, | 
the faint suspicion emerges that the 
“clean environment" version of human 
ecology is being promulgated as an al- 
ternative focus of. attention that might 
divert the energies of students and other 
potentially radical elements in our 

society. 


23. Leo F. Schnore and Philip C. Evenson, - 
"Segregation in Southern Cities" American 
Journal of Sociology 72 (July, 1966): 58-67. 

24. Theodore R. Anderson, “Comparative 
Urban Structure,” International Encyclopedia 
0f the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
millan and The Free Press, 1968), vol. 2, pp. 
456-473. à 

25, Jack B. Bresler, ed, Human Ecology: 
Collected Readings (Reading, Mass.: Addi- ° 
son-Wesley, 1966). 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


RocER FisHER. International Conflict for 
Beginners. Pp. xvii, 231. , New. York: 
Harper & Row, 1969. $5.95. 


'The central thesis of this book, always 
in evidence, is that international conflict 
arises in "an attempt by one government 
to influence another government to do or 
say something or not to do or say .some- 
. thing.” ` In a way, this can be taken as a 
definition of international conflict, and as 
such, it can stand unchallenged. Clause- 


witz said as much when he defined war as | 


“an act of violence intending to compel our 
opponent to fulfill our will,” also as the 
“continuation of diplomacy by other 
means.” The substantive and contro- 


versial aspects of this conception emerge in - 


its normative consequences. Professor 
Fisher’s orientation is pragmatic. In his 
view, the conduct of foreign policy ought 
to be directed toward achieving specific 
results with due regard for costs and bene- 
fits of alternative courses of action. 
Professor Fisher gives an illuminating 
account of the obstacles in the way of a 
pragmatically oriented foreign policy: the 
dead hand of precedent, the reluctance of 
bureaucrats to propose alternatives likely 
to be rejected by superiors, concern for 
domestic political climate, and the like. 


‘tions appear eminently sensible. 


. From the vantage point of the pragmatic 
outlook, Professor Fisher’s recommenda- 
In at- 
tempting to get another government to 
make a decision desired by us, the task is 
made easier if what is desired is explicitly 
spelled out. It is easier to get another 


“government to refrain from acting than to 


make it act. Proposals to hostile govern- 
ments are less likely to be rejected if they 
come from neutrals. The ideological and 
political restraints on other governments, 
as well as their perceptions of their own 
interests, -must be carefully considered. 
Credibility is more.likely to be impaired 
by unfulfilled promises than by unfulfilled 
threats. It is wiser to work toward lim- 
ited objectives step by step than to view 
all conflicts in the context of ideologically 
conceived goals, and so forth. 

Written in simple, direct English, com- 
pletely free. of jargon, the book faithfully 
reflects its title. It is indeed a primer, and 
for this reason raises a most disturbing 
question. Observing. the vast discrepancy 


_ between the A-B-C of international con- 


flict, and the conduct of American foreign 
policy, what can we say about the political 
literacy of the people who formulate and 
execute it? ` 

In suggesting questions of this sort, the 
book serves a constructive purpose. How- 
ever, by not raising other, equally impor- 
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`” tant questions, 


the pragmatic. approach 
‘helps to freeze the ‘conventional view ; of 


* international relations as a game in which 


governments as players pursue their "na- 
tional interests; The “realism” of. this 


. view is not the issue. The issue is whether 


; 


: ' are the givens. 
; how to'pursue them effectively. Granted 
^. that avoidance of cataclysmic wars can be 


‘the inhabitants of this planet must. con- 
tinue to identify the national interests of 


D their . respective governments with . their 
vt “own. In the pragmatic view, the origin of - 


“national interests" is not examined. They 
All attention is focused on 


incorporated, into the definition of “effec- 
tiveness” via calculation of costs and con- 


. sequences, the basic problem remains that; 


of making "them" do what "we" warit. 
-.Thus Professor Fisher's recommenda- 


2. “ions in specific conflicts amount to posing 
-''and answering questions of the following 
sort: What specifically -do “we” want to 
. achieve in Vietnam, in, Cuba, in the Do- 
minicaü Republic? The answer is largely ` 


^or dn' terms of the stated objectives of the 


` "United States governnient. 


How do “we” achieve what “we” want 


„to. achieve? The answer is in- "d of the 
'."— advantages and disadvantages to “us” 
7. alternative courses of action. 

- » benefits to “them” are included but only 
', „in the context of anticipating "their" moves 


of 
Costs. and 


A and attitudes. 


E 


' How can "we" utilize international law 


most effectively to make "our" demands 


E on others appear more ener is and so 
.. better justify whatever means: 
" employ in gaining our objectives? ‘The 


> must 


answer includes the’ use’ of ingenuity in 
formulating , diplomatic exchanges, selec- 


' tion of precedents, application of pressure 


on other governments where it can be. 
‘most. effectively applied without violating 


"2, international law, and the, like. ` 


The question not raised is who will 


se 3 benefit when and if.the United States gov- 


‘ernment learns to pursue its objectives 


- weapons 


more effectively and so achieve more of, 


what it wants?. To put it another way, . 


who is "we"? . 

Being men of good will, the Dienstes 
no. doubt hope that in our age of nuclear 
and  antiimperialist revolts, 


: Clausewitzian power politics can evolve 


^ 
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into techniques of conflict resolution, as-. 


suming that policy makers realize the self- : 
.defeating consequences of resorting .to - 
However, the evil inher- 


"other means." 
ent in the Machiavelli-Clausewitz tradi- 
tion is rot just the acceptance of war às a 
"normal" instrument of foreign policy. 


The evil lies. deeper in supporting the tacit, 
assumption that the interests of govern- ` 


ments, which are historically continuous 


with appetités of power-hungry princes ' 


and autocratic states, are also the interests 
of the people, 
d iig RAPOPORT 
Professor of Mathematical Biology 
Mental Health Research Institute 
' University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor : 
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Harrison E. "SALISBURY. War Between 
' Russia And China. Pp. 224. New York: 
wW. W. Norton, .1969. 8455. E 


The- calm 1 in the early spring of 1970: is 
blissful. At Easter time the campuses and 


‘streets are quieter than the beaches. The 


superpowers are known to be talking with 
one another. The Sino-Soviet border 
flareup a year. ago has sufficiently dimmed. 
But, as the rumbling in Vietnam continues 


and appears to begin spreading, apprehen- - 


sion tencs to return, and Mr. Salisbury’s 
book tends likewise to make the calm even 
ominous. A nuclear and land war be- 


tween Russia and China. possibly involving - l 


Europe, Asia, the United. States, and the 


whole world is not inevitable, he says: . 


But if "events are permitted to continue 
on the present pattern," it will come to be. 

What Mr. 
this volume about "the present pattern" is 
basically what he learned about the two 


sides from trips to Mongolia and Hong. 
, Kong during the late spring, and from. 


events, documents, and propaganda outlets 
through the summer of 1969. His: earlier 


travels through the Soviet Union and the. 


China periphery have been most helpful: 
So have his studies in the. history of 
Russo-Chinese relations along the Amur- 
Ussuri border, and of the intricate inter- 


action between Stalin, Mao, and their two 


parties, over the years. 


Salisbury has provided in . 
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ERE niens Up 


V ed A d Roce Deke 


According to the author, who relates, 


vividly his personal experience at high- 


level diplomatic receptions in Ulan Bator. 


as well. as Moscow, Stalin wanted to insure 
control over Mao as badly, in 1949, as his 
countrymen were inclined to fend off the 
“new Mongols” froni Mao’s China and 
'*teach them a lesson" twenty years later. 
'The "secret history of the Korean War" re- 
- vealed a device along this line. The recent 
exhibition of friendly sentiments and ges- 
tures toward Americans: and Westerners 


was no exception to Moscow's anti-Chi- ' 
‘On the other hand, the - 


nese policies. 
Chinesé have resented the lingering Rus- 
sians and their holdings in China after the 
"TIiberation" as much as they did their 
seizure of Chinese territories and en- 
croachment upon Chinese :sóvereignty 
long before then. The hard bargain the 
Russians struck over aid and interna- 


: tional policy compliance added to the fire. 


Thus the bickering since.the early 1960's 
was as bitter as war preparations at the 
end of the decade were real, especially on 
the Russian side. There was a “tidal” 
quality and.a "global" implication in the 
"momentum" of “the -present conflict," 
and also a fatalistic disposition, Kipling- 
style, on the part of Moscow, and a “philo- 
sophical and cultural posture" in the. name 
of Peking's *East Wind." 

Should Americans welcome ^ a Blagg on 
- both their houses"? Not if the number- 
one power can neither escape the conse- 
quence nor avoid involvement .in the bal- 
ance to be affected by a fight between the 
number-two and number-three powers in 
any part of the world. Not when “the 


differences between Russia and China are- 


differences of principle whereas those be- 
tween China and the United States are 
superficial and relate almost entirely to 
Tiwan.” - Besides, it might be as dangerous, 
futile, and uncertain for the Russians: to 
contemplate a preventive war against China 
as it had been once for Americans to think 
of the same against Russia. "Peace is in- 
divisible, and peace "should not bé beyond 
the limits of American ingenuity, creativ- 
ity, resources, and diplomacy.” The 
comparable "interest of survival" should 
therefore insure optimism for the present 
case as well as for the past. Opportunities 


"eio. 9^ eger 


are great for the American iadi, never 
before- equaled, to “transform impending 


"disaster into the foundation of a2 new and 


stable world structure." To this end, the 
author may well have made a very ‘signifi- 
cant contribution. 
SHen-Yu Dat 

Visiting Professor of Government 

University of San Francisco 

San Francisco 

California 


Kc, C; CHEN. Vietnam and China, 
1938-1954. Pp. xv, 436. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969. 
$12:50. 


Dr. King C. Chen, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science.at Brown University, has under- 
taken a difficult yet significant task in 
tracing Sino-Vietnamese relations during 
and after World War II. The most im- 
portant feature of his study is in the sub- 
ject matter rather than his multiple ap- 
proaches to the complex study. Using 
broad perspectives, exhaustively foot- 
noted, the author calls attention to the 
long and manysided struggle in Vietnam 
for political supremacy between the forces 
represented by the Viet-Minh, the Indo- 


China Communist Party (ICP), the Bao- 


Daiists, the Dong Minh Hoi, the Vietna- 
mese Nationalist Party (VNQDD), the 
Lao Dong Party, the Chinese Nationalists, 
the. Chinese Communists, the French, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union. 


"Throughout the narrative, the author sug- 


gests that the keystone to the-interplay of 
pressures contending for power is the 
enigmatic figure of Ho Chi Minh. ‘It is Ho 
who is best able to manipulate the myriad 
opposition. Believing that by using his' 
actual or potential influence to check. po- 
litical competitors, they can emerge tri- 


‘umphant on the Vietnamese scene. In. 


Ho’s name, various positions on the do- 
mestic scene were taken by the Com- 
munists and Nationalists. Thus the 
Kuomintang, as a case in point, repre- 
sented by the Chinese General Chang Fa- 
K’uei, ‘attempted to influence events be- 
yond the Chinese border by releasing Ho 


' Chi Minh from a Chinese prison, estab- 


lishing’ a Vietnamese Special Training 


ma 
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l ‘class for insurgents willing to opposs the 
: French in the fields of "Vietnam, ard by 
organizing the Dong Minh Hoi as a zoun- 


` ‘terforce to the extreme Vietnamese left. 


Ao 


"The author has diligently. combed a host 
of Chinese (Kuomintang), official Vietna- 


.' mese, and official American sources, and’ 
` has written a superb study on the ascent 
__ and decline of Chinese influence in & 


a- for- 


mer tributary state. Yet there are some 


. background to some of the actions of the 
Vietnamese leadership, and forces; .Ho 
` -Chi Minh does not emérge as moré than 


"s a shadowy figure, and the Vietnamese Lao 


i^^, Dong leadership may have much inferma- 





.. tion to shed-on data relevant to their rela- 


es with the Chinese Communists. . 


: _ Similarly, the latter’s many roles ir the 
~ 1946-1949 period, wher the Viet Minh 
Newari to assert themselves as the most 
£ important single force opposing the 
"French, and in 1954-1955, during. the Ge- 


"neva Conference, could no doubt be eval- 


‘uated in greater detail. Official American 
“Office of Strategic Services records on 
: United States assistance, which must have 


^ +. been considerable during the anti-Japanese 


phase of the Vietnamese struggle, have 


;'. been denied to the writer on grounds of 


db 


"` “national security." 


."n 'These-are but some 
.0Í the -elements of the political jigsaw 
"which may make for clarity of the overall 


' - Vietnamese’ tangle and ‘the specifics of 
'.*, Sino-Vietnamese diplomacy. 


'In a scholarly manner, the author notes 


. ;that the traditional Vietnamese leade-ship 


‘has usually sought to mold Chinese atti- 


E _ tudes and policies towards their couatry. 


These attitudes are distinctly ‘different 
from those of the other powers. Thus in 
“more recent days, Chinese patterns of in- 
:fluence, in terms of material aid or theo- 


3 „retical propositions and “inspirations” tend 
“ceto be accepted in Vietnam wherever 


^ China is strong domestically—but when- 


ever China becomes: expansive or.agzres- 


.. sive, Vietnam has resisted Chinese pcwer. 
-The author documents this thesis in some 


- detail in elaborating on the doctrines of ` 


- Truong Chinh, once the leading thecreti- 
cian in Vietnàm, as reflecting Mao Tse- 
tung's concept of protracted war. -How- 
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nagging doubts in the treatise, which the. 
: Writer carefully acknowledges, about the. 


ever it should not be forgotten'that only 
after the Chinese Communists consolidated 
their power on the mainland did Vietna- 
mese dcctrinal writings begin to emphasize 
orthodox Communist doctrines on non-' 
revolutionary subjects. This is surely an 
interesting as well as provocative area of 
discussion for those who ‘wish to under- 
stand current. Vietnamese politícs. 

The Geneva Negotiations of 1954, prel- 
udes and aftereffects, :are referred to in 
detail. The:-North Vietnamese had much 


to gain im accepting the subsequent ac-.. 


cords.but, the author reminds the reader, 
they also had much to lose. The book’ 
leaves Ettle doubt that Chinese Commu- 
nist intercessions in Geneva- with both 
France and North Vietnam .was the single 
most important political and psychological 
factor in the subsequent settlement. In a 
later chapter, ‘the writer also notes that on 
the principle of unification of the North - 
with the South, the Lao Dong leadership 
has remained, firm . over the years. 
Whereas the Chinese and Russians com- . 
promised at Geneva in accepting or.re- 


jecting various negotiating -points, the |‘ 


North Vietnamese have not submitted on 
their final goal of unification of the coun- 
try. Given the nature of the weaknesses 
and convulsions of mainland China, the - 
deep divisions of the Communist world, 
and the far-away presence of the USSR, 
Hanoi’s stance on this principle has re: 
mained as firm as ever. Proféssor Chen’s 
contribution to the’ thinking about these 


and other relationships is valuable indeed, ' 


and his book deserves wide reading and . 
consultation. i : 
RENE PERTIZ 
Department of Political. Science i 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute ` 


Warren F. KuEHr. Seeking. World Or- 
der: The United States and Tnterna- 
tional Organization to 1920. Pp. xi, 385. . 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1969. $8.95. 


Warren F.. Kuehl has added a new in- 
gredient to the complex of causes that ex- 
plains Woodrow Wilson's failure to obtain 
the Senate's consent to the membership of 
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the United States in the League of Na- 
tions: Wilson deliberately closed his mind 
to expressions of American thinking on the 
subject of world order, which had been 
intensely active since the turn of the cen- 
tury and had taken on a fairly consistent 
pattern. Had he been willing to give 
weight to the ideas. thus developed, he 
might well have omitted from the League 
Covenant those features that met with the 
- strongest senatorial opposition. The 
guarantee proposed in Articlé 10, and the 
use of military sanctions contemplated in 
Articles 10 and 16, are cases in point. 
Both ideas had been. considered by Ameri- 
can publicists but had found little favor. 
On the other hand, American thinking had 
emphasized the ideas of an international 
court of justice, and of an international 
congress empowered to codify, to origi- 
nate, and amend international law on 
a continuing basis. Wilson at first re- 
jected the idea of a court, and with it the 
American concept of an evolutionary proc- 
ess embracing the Hague Conferences and 
Court of Arbitration, and later accepted it, 
in Article 14, as something for.the future, 
. not an integral part of the League. Hopes 


for the development of international law - 


fared even worse. It is not argued that 
these sins of omissicn contributed di- 
rectly to the defeat of the League as did 
Article 10 and military sanctions, but that 
they weakened support of the Covenant 
on the part of ‘the internationalists. 
Analysis of the defeat of the League. 
occupies only the last two chapters of the 
book. The bulk of the volume consists of 
a detailed account of the development of 
American opinion on the subject of world 
organization, especially from 1903, when 
what the author terms “the modern move- 
ment” began. Significant names that will 
be new to most readers are those of Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman and Hayne Davis, who, 
quite independently of each other, began 
agitation for a “congress of nations,” and 
Congressman Richard Bartholdt of Mis- 
souri, who saw the possibility of such a 


congress in the Interparliamentary Union. ` 


One of Davis’s converts was Hamilton 


Holt, editor of The Independent, who be-. 


came the most persistent and consistent 
journalistic advocate of a. world organiza- 
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tion and. eee leadership i in it. Holt 
was one of the organizers, in 1915, of the 
prestigious League to Enforce Peace, whose 
proffered assistance Wilson cavalierly Te- . 
jected. Kuehl, already a biographer of 


Hamilton Holt (1960), has delved deeply 
into periodical and pamphlet literature and 


. important manuscript collections, and has 


turned up an almost endless list of advo- 
cates of world organization in a bewilder- 
ing variety of forms, out of which, in the : 
end, he extracts considerable order. The 
relation of this material to Wilson's fight 


- for the League is the most provocative 
`- feature of the monograph. 


Juxivs W. PRATT 
Williamsville i 
"New York 


MARSHALL  WiNpDMiLLER. The Peace. 
Corps and Pax Americana. Pp. viii, 178. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 

. 1970. - $6.00. 


There is afoot in the land an uneasy 
apprehension and profound mistrust of 
everything connected with American rela- 
tions with the world. The seed of sus- 
picion has taken root in many quarters, 
that malevolent imperialism is root and 
branch of every facet of American for- 
eign policy. A recent manifestation’ of 
this point of view is Marshall Windmiller's, 


`- The Peace Corps and Pax Americana. 


The. title itself is revealing enough. 
Windmiller, a Professor of International 
Relations at San Francisco State, has been 
involved in recent years with training vol- 
unteers and, as he says, was one of the 
early enthusiasts of the Peace Corps idea. 
The extent of his disillusion is well mea- 
sured by the contents of this book, an at- 
tempt to link the Peace Corps into the 
nexus of “patently exploitative” American 
relations with the less developed world. As 


_ the jacket would have us believe, the 


Peace Corps is but “a public relations de- 
vice to give legitimacy to the economic, 
political, and military expansionism of the 
United States.” 

- Unfortunately, there are a number of 


` volunteers and exvolunteers, such as my- 


self, who are bound to disagree, and theses 


* 
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such as this will have to be much more 
persuasively constructed in the future be- 
„fore we. unwitting lackies of the rich and 
, super-rich will be won over. Does "fresh- 

-scrubbed” idealism always have to ‘be 


blind to the powers: that be, or impotent to ` 


cope with the cruel world, as this book 
seems to insinuate? Have we really been 


'' so thoroughly’ duped by the system? 


The Peace Corps, it is generally known, 
] ‘came, into being almost as an aftertaought 
` or spin-off during Kennedy’s 1960 Presi- 
‘dential campaign. It was sketched out, 
and unexpectedly well-received, dur:ng his 
.October 14 appearance at the University 
' of Michigan. Neither its casual inception, 
' nór its subsequent course ünder Sargent 
Shriver, Jack Vaughn, and presently, Jo- 
| seph Blatchford, suggest the guiding touch 
>. of a “Machiavellian hand. Windmiller has 
written a vigorous, 
book, but one which I believe feils to 
force several crucial linkages which would 
be necessary to make a tenable case. As 


'' such, it falls short of other recent accounts 


of the Peace Corps, whether personal 
memoirs, such as Moritz Thomson’s Living 


Poor, or Hapgood and Bennett’s more. 


. general survey; Agents of Change. Both 
of these come much closer to the essential 
dilemmas and shortcomings of the crgani- 
‘zation, with its altruistic, amateur experi- 
' ments in international understanding and 
" development. 

A whole chapter, for instance, is dedi- 
Cated to an extended comparison. cf the 
Peace Corps to nineteenth century 
Macaulayism in India. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is, presumably, the East India 
Company, and the. Macaulay—like young 
liberals of today are apparently just crawl- 
ing around in the chinks of the crass com- 
mercial system .to humanize it z- bit. 
“The pattern in India,” writes Windmiller, 
“began with business, which was followed 
-by conquest, and then came Macauleyism. 
Today, Macaulayism, manifested in the 
` Peace Corps, may precede the other two” 
(p. 37). We just soften them up for the 
old one, two! Throughout the book, the 
tone is dark and ominous. The Peace 


Corps assumes the macabre role of pre- ` 


intervention pacifiers of the restless na- 
tives, “a Jesson apparently learned from 


indeed impassioned, 
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Vietnam” (p. 33). Again, “In a sense the 


‘Peace Corps is the advance guard of the | 


military . . ., and if rebellion breaks out 
while it is there, as occurred in the Do- 
minican Republic, thén the Marines can 
be brought in to put it down, after which 
the Peace Corps can réturn to the work of 
pacification” (p. 93).° In short, all those 
100,000-odd volunteers are nothing but 
"agents of the status-quo" (p. 162). Not 
that all of us necessarily love the Vietnam 
war, thrilled to the intervention in the 


. Dominican Republic, and cheered during 


the Cuban missile crisis, of course, but we 
are dupes nonetheless. That is news to 


: me. Why I just never knew! 


` Another not too persuasive linkage of 
this sort is the ostensible connection: be- 
tween the’ utterances of George Ball, 
smatterings of Congressional Hearings, 
data on American interests in Liberia, and 
the day-to-day workings of thousands: of 
Peace Corps staff and volunteers in the 
field. . No one would deny that to some 
degree the Peace Corps.is an arm. of 
American foreign policy; and certain Sena- 
tors mzy, if they wish, nurture visions of a 
legion of clean-cut, 2 
marching out into hostile realms to win 
friends for God's own:land and corpora- 
tions. But as all of us have found, and 
Hapgocd and Bennett rightly remark, 
"There is no reason to think that the 


“natives cannot see through such a trick." 


It is a simple fact that there are- re- 
straints on what a: volunteer can do, or 
what he can advocate and foment in an- 
other people's land, like it or not. But. 
this hardly makes the Peace Corps the 
paramilitary vanguard of American expan- 
sionism! It should also be recalled that 
the Peace Corps is.an extremely diffuse 
organization of individuals, working mostly 
on their own in many countries. It is 
tempting, but erroneous to overestimate 
the docility, homogeneity, and political 
tractability of such a large and dispersed 
group. | 

For those countable volunteers ' who 
strive either to “pacify” or to “radicalize” 
overseas, the vast majority live in a rather 
more mundane kind of world. Is it such 
an unworthy ambition, after all, to help a 
credit union on iís feet or drill tube-wells 


amicable pacifiers. ` 
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in dry lands? _ Every volunteer and staff 
member is well aware of what a modest, 
improvising organization the Peace Corps 
is. Its annual budget, it has been noted, 
wouldn't run the Defense Department for 
a single day! Is this somehow comparable 
with a latter-day Pax Britannica, "the 
colonial civil service of imperial America" 
(p. 169)? Even with a generous allow- 
ance for the intangibles, I fear the author 
flatters us too much. ` 

Lest the apologetics go on too long, it is 
: only fair to note that Windmiller also at- 
tacks some issues on which it is hard not 
to agree. -One of them is the quixotic se- 
lection process, a. traumatic and bitter 
memory for practically every volunteer, 
especially after watching “the ones who 
got through” overseas. As one of the 
author's informants remarks, “Some of the 
arbitrary; esoteric grounds on which people 
have been deselected would make your 
hair curl” (p. 67). 

Another such issue was the 1967 contro- 
versy over free expression on political 
subjects taken up by Windmiller in its 
essential] details. In July of that year, 
Washington eventually had to give way, 
. but not before creating a martyr and cause 
celebre through the Bruce Murray case in 
Chile, repercussions of .which have been 
felt in the courts up to quite recently. 
Shortly thereafter, the Corps flat-out lied 


to its volunteers in effect denying it had. - 


ever asserted a policy which in fact it had 
but shortly before printed in black-and- 
white and sent into the field! That awk- 
ward about-face did something to under- 
mine morale, not because of the change in 
policy itself, but due to the duplicity 
evoked when à number of Ecuadorian vol- 
unteers called Washington’s bluff. 

On such grounds: I find Windmiller's 
critique well-formulated, and have to con- 
cur that one of the best things the Peace 
Corps can accomplish-is “to build a corps 
of young people who would study the 
problems of poverty on an international 
scale, who would identify the impediments 
to change . . ." (p. 167). It is, rather, 
with- the implied corollary, that charity 
must perforce begin at home, that we may 
disagree, since by any humane standard, 

' the Calcuttas and Guayaquils of the world 


` 


: second decade is debatable. 
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vare in desperate need of solutions to an 


overwhelming onslaught of problems. 
Whether the Peace Corps will survive its 
There are 
unmistakable signs that the aging process 
is taking its toll on the naiveté, fervor, 
and youthful energies, which fueled its 
first ten years. If its demise, or interna- 
tionalization—probably the most palatable 
alternative, should come, that will be in 
the nature of things, but not, I think, be- 
cause masses of volunteers suddenly 
awaken to the Windmiller point of view, 
nor because dozens of poor and national- 
istic countries conclude they have been 
had by these pernicious “subtle pacifiers 


‘masquerading as agents of change” (p. 


93), and band together to throw the black- 
guards out. 
TI Joun F. WiLsoN 
Graduate Group in Economics 
‘University of Pennsylvania 


Harry Macporr. The Age of Imperial- 
ism: The Economics of U.S. Foreign 
Policy. Pp.208. New York: Monthly 
Review Press,.1969. $6.00. 


Harry Magdoff’s The Agevof Imperialism 


` is an introduction to the study of the new 


imperialism of the United States since 
World War II. With numerous charts, 
tables, and quotes, Magdoff substantiates 
the growth of U.S. involvement in other 
economies. Besides presenting new data, 
he attempts to ‘show that “there is no 
fundamental conflict between U.S. eco- 
nomic, political and military interests." 
He -attacks the conventional argument 
thai the small ratio of exports to the Gross 
National Product indicates the unimpor- 
tance of international markets for the U.S. 
economy. Yearly direct capital flows to 
U.S.-owned foreign manufacturing subsidi- 
aries have increased from $1.3 billion in 
1957 to $3.9 billion in 1965, while sales 
from these operations have grown from 


. $13.9 billion in 1955 to $37.3 billion in 


1964. Since U.S. corporations control 
this output, Magdoff argues that it should 
be added to exports, which in 1964 were 
$20.6 billion. The combined total, $57.9 
billion, gives a better measure of the cur- 
rent importance of foreign markets to do- 
mestic firms. : 
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U.S. financial institutions, primarily 


', large banks, also have expanded operztions 

' . around the globe because of the decline in 

, European foreign interests, the sprezd of 
, U.S: military bases and, as. Magdoff em-; 
.:^ phasizes, 
','- Writing in 1966, however, he overlooks the 
^ -recent use of U.S. branch banks overseas | 
-.' to gather funds for transfer to New York's 
` tight money market. 
funds contradicts the standard theory’ of ° 


the . search for higher profits. 


.This inward flow of 


imperialism, and points out the difficulty of 


. using economic data to ascribe policical : 
: power. 


Turning to the underdeveloped coun- 


` tries, Magdoff details their importance" as 
:. Suppliers, of strategic and. other raw ma- . 
terials, 
“+, tent of exports used by underdeveloped 


He examines the, significant per- 


^« .ecountries to ‘finance . debt amortization, 


TM 


y 


D 


,, interest payments, and profit- returns to 
‘developed countries. These payments re- 
' duce the flow of export earnings available ' 


for a countries’ own capital. formation, and 


“together with the inflow of private U.S. 
'^ “capital, increases the influence of U.S. 


corporations. Magdoff maintains that 


` these businesses prevent the countries frem 
` switching out of raw material production ` 


and into higher priced potential exports. 
. Magdoff’s provocative ideas deserve 


- more thorough testing, but their. relation © 
,", to the uncontested fact of poverty in the 
f b underdeveloped woe also’ must be speci- 


- fied. : MA 
` CHARLES MILLER 
EN Professor of Economics 


' .Haverford College 


^ + Haverford > 


the. OAS, 


Pennsylvania . 
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^ .M. Maroarer BALL. The OAS ih Transi- 


tion. Pp. xxii, 721. Dutham, N.C.: 
` Duke University Press, 1969, $19. 50. 


"1 During ‘the last decadé, à number o? 
monographs have been written ostensibly. 


on the Organization of American States 


. (OAS). Unfortunately however, most were: 


; diplomatic histories of United States-Latin 
^ American relations. 


i 
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- outlines 


' munication channels, and the like.. 


This one, actually on - 
"js designed to be oi use to. 
' officials, scholars, and others who want to: 
~ know not only how the OAS. has been. 


working to date, but also how that func- 
tioning is likely to be affected by the . 
charter amendments" as ‘the 1967 Protocol 
of Buenos Aires is in the process of being 
ratified. The legal and cultural activities 
of the OAS, and the efforts of the OAS to | 
encourage Latin America to integrate eco- 
nomically have not been included as, fhe 


“author states. 


The title, The OAS in ‘Transition is 
misleading, for the work contains compara- 
tively little about transition per se. It is 
divided into three.sections: Part I—“Evo- 


. lution, Principles, and General Structure of. 


the OAS,” Part II—"Description of. the 
OAS Organs and Agencies," and Part III 
—" Activities." 
two parts are self-evident; the third re-: 
quires an explanation. This section is an 
extensive enalysis of the activities of the 
OAS which. vary from. hemisphere defense: 
and pacific settlement, to economic and 


* social cooperation. The. brief final chap- 


ter, “The OAS in Transition,” is, as ‘one 
would: surmise, a view to the future. The. i 
appendices—basic OAS documents—and an.’ 

excellent bibliography add another hundred 


.pages. 


This description of the OAS, its struc- . 
ture and organs, is much more heavily ^ . 
documented than its predecessors, and oc- 
casionally, unfortunately not in toto, 
treats virgin territory.. For example, the 
analysis of the amendment of the charter, 
the structure under the amended charter, 
the future role of the meetings of consul- 
tation, the role of the councils in the 
transition period, pacific settlement under 
the revised charters, and realities of the. ' 
transition period are refreshing sections. 

The viscosity of the organization style ` 
is overwhelming at times as the author 
organizations, functions, pro- 
cedures for the publication of proceedings, 


. the keeping of records and archives, the 


procedure for the adoption of projects, 
descriptions of offices, staffs, internal com- 


There are several minor defects: in the 
Index on page 700,.Father Bartolomé .de 


las Casas is listed under “de las Casas" in- ^ 
‘stead of "Las Casas.” In the Bibliography 


on page 666, the Boletim de Sociedad | 


Brasileira de Direito Internacional is not `` 


The contents of the first -. 


Boor. Drrarrmen ` 


italicized. Accents were not diced, to 


cite a few instances, on régimen (p. 678); 


crédito (p. 678), and séptima (p. 687). 
Nevertheless, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
this detailed, well-documented study is the 
most comprehensive and expensive work 
on the internal mechanism of the OAS to 
‘date. Latin Americanists will no doubt 


welcome its up-to-dateness and want to ` 


add it to their apparatuses criticus. 
. Wiziaw R. Lux: 
Assistant Professor of History 
University of Alabama 
Huntsville 


Uri Ra’anan. The USSR Arms the Third 
World: Case Studies in Soviet Foreign 
Policy. Pp. x, 256. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1969. $10.00. 


This book is based upon the develop- : 


ments of the Asian “Annus Mirabilis”. of 
1955, the year of the Turkish-Iraqi Pact 
of February 24, which culminated on No- 
vember 22 in the Baghdad Treaty; of the 
_ Bandung Conference in Indonesia in April; 
the Soviet (‘“‘Czech”)-Egyptian arms deal, 
September 27; the beginning of the Sino- 
Soviet rift; the Soviet Union's emergence 
as a creditor nation in the Third World 
(Afghanistan); and the inauguration of 
Khrushchev's thrust into the Middle East. 

The bulk of this volume, 172 pages, is 
devoted to the arms deal with Egypt. A 
second case study investigates the initial 
.stages of the Soviet Union's arming of 
Indonesia, 1956—1960. 

The author provides a fresh and well- 
documented analysis of the genesis and 


development of the historic arms. deal ` 


which opened a Pandora’s box in the Mid- 
dle East. He points out that Khrushchev 
initiated and advocated this deal, whereas 
Molotov strongly opposed it. Although; 


in view of subsequent events, Uri Ra'anan 


believes Molotov's oppósition to be "ex- 


tremely well-founded” (p. 172), he omits ` 
the reasons for Molotov's view. Molotov . 


had already burned his fingers iù the Mid- 
dle East, in Iran in 1946, and Turkey in 
1947. The Truman Doctrine, March 12, 
1947, the result of his policy, temporarily 
stemmed the tide of Soviet expansion 
there, and seriously. worsened Soviet- 
American relations. 
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Professor Uri Ra'anan exonerates John. 


Foster Dulles for his failure to prevent 


the Egyptian arms deal. He saw no need 
for the United States to arm Egypt since 
the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 already 
guaranteed the territorial status quo in the 
Middle, East. According to the author, 
the arms pact was consummated because 


‘Nasser and Khrushchev shared a common 


goal—the “break-up” of the Western arms 
monopoly and the^termination of Western 
spheres of influence in the Middle East. 
Although. he is probably correct in his 
assessment. of the 1955 incident, responsi- 
bility for the Suez Crisis of 1956 is an- 
other matter. . 

.The second case study provides a keen 


analysis ^of. early Sino-Soviet relations 


with Indonesia as they progressed from 
cooperation ‘to competition and conflict. 
Based upon this study, Indonesian policy 
might be more accurately described as 
“multiple alignment” rather than “non- 
alignment” (p. 218). 

.It is the author's conclusion that Soviet 


. policy vis-à-vis the Third World failed to 


achieve enduring gains or solid "leverage" 
for the Soviet Union. Based on economic 
losses of military materiel in Indonesia, 
and the Six-Day War, this may appear to 
be true. The goal of the Western powers, 
however, to prevent a Soviet "presence" 
in the Mediterranean and Middle East, has 
also failed, and that “presence” is still ex- 
panding rather than contracting. : 

Otherwise, Uri Ra'anan has made a real 
contribution to an understanding of Soviet 
policy in a study which helps to: make the 
present situation more meaningful. — 

Ivar SPECTOR 
Professor Emeritus of Russian 
Civilization 

Far Eastern and Russian, Institute 

University of Washington 

Seattle s 


KAREL HOLBIK AND HENRY ALLEN MYERS. 
West German Foreign Aid, 1956-1966: 
Its Economic :and Political Aspects. 
Pp. xii, 158. Boston: Boston Univer- 
sity: Press, 1969. $7.95. 
` As United States foreign aid turns in- 

creasingly toward private enterprise as its 

chosen instrument for international devel- 


E data presented here. 
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opment, German experiences gain in. in- 
terest for American readers. German aid 
has always relied on investment banks, 
commercial-style loans, multilateral agen- 
' cles, and investment guarantee programs, 
as its principal vehicles, The Holbik- 
Myers study suggests how, a program 
frankly devoted to promoting "free enter- 
_. prise” 
efforts of ‘other donors. 
responses: - in underdéveloped countries 
themselves are not the primary concern of 
this book.. 

' The principal value of a study of this 
order lies in its potential for comparative 
- analysis. Unfortunately, however, this.'di- 
mension is only sparingly presented here. 
The proportion of German aid devoted to 


' `. various forms of technical assistance, as 


contrasted with their French or American 
counterparts, for example, would have been 
; more revealing than much of the detailed 
` Similarly, the com- 
parative proportions of the total aid pro- 
. gram devoted to grantor grant-like as- 


sistance would have helped the reader deal. 


with the issue of Germany's relative “un- 
generosity" as"compared with other major 
donors. ‘For such comparative purposes, 
the reader will still have to consult Wolf- 
gang Friedman’s International Financial 


. Aid (1966), or Milton Esman and Daniel. 


Cheevers Common Aid Effort (1967). 


The authors’ extensive use of official. 


.Sources permits the reader occasional 
glimpses into the acknowledged weaknesses 
and difficulties of the program. The ad- 
ministrative unwieldiness ‘of German for- 
‘eign aid becomes apparent from the fact 
that it depends upon some 250 participat- 
ing organizations in Germany. The view 
is essentially from Bonn: there are five 
chapters on programs in the Near East, 
. Africa, Latin-America, India, and the 


Far East, describing the projects spon- . 


sored by German capital, loans, or techni- 


*' eal assistance grants, but the viewpoint is 


always that of the donor. Only in the 
case of Latin America is the political di- 
mension raised, and then it is in terms of 
‘the German preference for a middle-class 
“quiet” revolution as the means to develop- 
ment, rather than of an impact analysis. 
The conclusion of the book describes 
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might look in the perspective of 
The needs and: 


‘less division and subdivision. 


ctiticisms from Communist sources, west- ` 
ern allies, and domestic politicians, To 
the Communist charge that the foreign aid 
program is promoting German commerce 
and capitalist ideology, the authors respond 
only that at least Bonn is doing so openly. 
To the charge that the German contribu- 
tion is too small, the authors also plead 
guilty. To the charge that it is adminis- 
tratively slow and inefficient, -again the 
plea is nolo contendere. — . 

~ Professors Holbik and Myers have pre- 
sented a faithful and useful. but essentially 


: uncritical review of the economic and dip- 


lomatic dimensions of the German foreign 
aid program. They have dismissed criti- 
cisms oi its free enterprise rationale as a 
domestic ideological complaint rather than . 
a serious ‘professional concern in develop- 
ment theory, and they have left the im--. 
. pact of the German effort still on the 
agenda for further research. 
. Joan D. MONTGOMERY 
Professor of Public Administration i 
Harvard University 


EDWARD Mortimer. France and the 
Africans, 1944-1960: A Political His- 
tory. Pp. 390. New York: Walker, 
1960; $8.50. . ' 


. the book üedschs economic and 
social factors and concentrates on a series 
of political events which. have little mean- 
ing when separated from their context . . . 
it is a bald narrative which fails to justify 
itself by any general analysis or conclu- 
sions. . . ." 


From the foreword of the book, all this 


_is beguiling, but it should not mislead. It _. 
Mortimer . 


is not false modesty.. Mr. 
means exactly what he says. In fact the 
subtitle A Political History goes too far; 
it should have been “A Political Chroni- 
cle.” The book belongs to the “one damn 
thing after another” school of history. It 
relies very heavily on secondary sources, 
even citing them for facts easily verifiable 
from official sources. It scrupulously : 
avoids connected, flowing, analytical nar- 
rative, and is almost Germanic in its end-.. 
It seems at 
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first sight a typically journalistic excursion 
into contemporary history. 


These remarks are perhaps attributable 


to the amoür-bropre of the professional his- 
torian, and once he has gotten them out of 
his system, he has to admit that the book 
has a real value. It makes an invaluable 
work of reference for any student of the 
period in that it brings togethér, in con- 
venient form, much work that has been 
done and which.so often reposes in inac- 
'cessible places. But it is something more 
than a “scissors and paste" exercise. Mr. 
Mortimer has winkled out some new in- 
formation, particularly from the conversa- 
tions he has had with some of the politi- 


cians involved. But this book should. be 


used rather than read, and then its con- 
stant sectionalization becomes valuable. 

If the reader does attempt to reach the 
end—and it is tough going—he is left wish- 
ing that some attempt had been made to 
answer the fascinating questions that are 
implicit throughout the work. Implicit too 
is a comparison between the. British and 
the French experience in Africa, and it is a 
pity that this was not developed. Decolon- 
ization seems inherent in the logic of 


British colonialism: from the magisterial 


pronouncement of Macaulay, through the 
development of the legislative council sys- 
tem, the constant constitutional advance, 
and the-almost doctrinaire decentralization. 
But not so with the French, whose every 
' tendency seemed to lie in the other direc- 
. tion. Moreover, African politicians from 

both French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa, imbued as they were with 
metropolitan concerns, cultural and po- 
litical, seemed reluctant to pursue the terri- 
torial nationalism of their counterparts in 
adjacent British territories. Yet the 
French decolonized as soon as, and in many 
cases sooner than, the British. In order to 
understand the whole decolonization proc- 
ess, it is essential to understand why the 
French underwent this volte face, refused 
to take their assimilationist ideas to their 
logical conclusion, and set about; with some 
African connivance, the territorialization of 
African nationalist politics within their two 
great African federations. In providing a 
mine of factual information, though on a 
purely political plane, this book goes some 
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way towards an understanding of these 
. questions. 


Jonn M. MAcKENzIE 
. Lecturer in History. 
University of Lancaster 
. Lancaster 
England 


The Estrange- 
ment of Great Britain and Japan, 1917- 
35. Pp. 363. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 
1969. $7.95. 


As a British officer attached to the 
Japanese army, as a correspondent, and as 
a businessman, Captain Kennedy spent 


ithe greater part of the period covered by 


this book in Japan, where he developed a 
wide range of acquaintances in military 
and governmental circles. This book, 
based on diaries and notes; does not at- 
tempt to provide a detailed history of 
Anglo-Japanese relations, but is, as the 
author says, a personal account of the 
events of the period, and the personalities 
involved in them. Naval- disarmament, 
developments in China, and the growth of 
right-wing radicalism are topics which 
receive major attention. While sources 
are occasionally left anonymous, too fre- 
quently it would seem for a book of this 
kind, readers will find numerous interesting 
comments by Japanese officials and by 
members of the diplomatic community. 
The general viewpoint of the book might 
be labeled “vintage imperial.” The author 
looks back fondly to the days of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, the termination 
of which he sees as producing a chain of 
deplorable events: Japan, left isolated, is 


-cast adrift on a course leading to the dis- 


astrous German alliance; the menace of 
Communist aggression has been intensi- 
fied; China, enabled to set barbarians 
against barbarians, is becoming increasingly 
“difficult.” At one point, Captain Kennedy 
refers to'the “curiously strong partisanship 
so often developed by foreigners in Japan 
and China respectively” (p. 183). His 
own book is a good case in point.. China is 
“arrogant,” “brazen,” “obstructionist.” In 
its “excesses of exuberant nationalism,” it 
is committing “outrages” against Japanese 


. critical mouthings" | 
- propagandists” are duping gullible West- 


rights. To make matters worse, the ‘ hypo- 


of its “silver-tcngued 


erners., Americans aré particularly . sus- 
ceptible, thus compounding their er-or of 


- having insisted on abrogation of the alli- 
_ ance. 


The’ exasperation of many Japa- 
nese at what they regarded as the uncom- 


. prehending partiality of the League on 
' the Manchurian issue is at least matched 


"5 by that of many diplomats in Tokyo.- The 


^^ frustration with “mischief makers” 
- "ingly responsible for its destruction, per- 
` plexity in confronting new forces and prob- 
' Jems, characteristics of an outlook shared 


' “nomic growth. 


'quoted views of the British and Belgian 
' ': ambassadors, obviously. shared by the au- 


thor, are excellent illustrations. 
- The events accompanying World War I 


: destroyed the old international order in 


East Asia. A new one had to recognize, 


-among other things, emergent Chinese na- ' 
‘tionalism and the change in Britain's world 


position. Nostalgia for the old order, 


seem- 


by the author with many contemporaries, 
are vividly reflected in this very readable 


_ book. 


WILLARD H. ELSBREE 
Professor of Ġovernment 
Ohio University 
_ Athens | 


E ! Donain C. HELLMANN, Japanese Foreign 


Policy and Domestic Politics: The 
Peace Agreement with the Soviet Union. 
Pp. viii, 202. Berkeley and Los Ange- 


| _ les: University of California Press, 1969. 


$5.00. - 


` Without peering into the intricacies of 


_the Japanese mind, Donald C. Hellmann 


has written an account of it in action that 
makes his study essential to an urider- 
standing of the manner in which Jepan 
has responded to defeat in war, democrati- 


zation in politics, and dynamism in sco-. 
Other ‘essential . bu : 


^, such as Sir George Sansom's Japan.. 


Short Cultural History and Ruth Bons 
dict’s The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
have dealt with the Japanese mind by 
trying to see it all.at once and in all the 
multiplicity of its social," political, eco- 
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nomic, religious, and. artistic phehomena: 


a view that is possible because of the 
singular. homogeneity of Japanese culture, . 
but one that suffers from the problems in- 
herent in brilliant generalizations. about 
complex topics. The success of Donald 
Hellmann’s study results from examining 
one particular instance of Japanese life— 
the peace agreement with the Soviet Union, ` 
negotiated between 1954 and 1956—and 
from examining this instance from the . 


. vantage point of a single discipline, po- 


litical science. The consequence is a work 7 
of -excellent research and of clear analysis 
of where it seems to be going. 

The peace agreement with the Soviet 


Union is an instance well takej. Although ` 


it was attended with a degree of confusion 
and bungling that gave it, at. times, an 
opera bouffe character, it was the first 
independent act of foreign policy of the 
postwar Japanese governments, one of the 
first political acts of the post-Yoshida ` 
governments, and one of the first political 
occasions when the new young party poli- 
ticians outplayed the once-powerful digni- 
taries. It was, indeed, an inaugural event 
that started of the ‘Japanese political sys- 
tem along the course it has since followed. 
A particular and peculiarly Japanese 
factionalism is the key fact of the peace 
negotiation; The interactions of the fac- 
tions, the habatsu, were decisive—not the 
interactions of the dignitaries, the bureau- l 
crats, the businessmen, or the press—and - 
the interactions took place in an atmo- ` 
sphere of overlord-retainer relations, ab- 
stract obligations, and consensual ráther 
than majoritarian agreements. Donald 
Hellermann examines the ‘influence ‘on - 
Japanese policy-making of a variety of 
groups other than the political kabatsu, and 
finds that their specific influence was negli- _ 


` gible except insofar as they reinforced the 
` habatsu 


system. That system, indeed, 
emerges not only as the ‘principal fact of 
Japanese policy. making but also as a prin- 
cipal fact of Japanese social organization. 
HERRYMON ‘MAVER 
Consultant i in Cultural Anthropology 
Bureau of Research in Psychiatry 
and Neurology - — 
Princeton ^ 
New Jersey 
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.JOEN Haren. The History of Britain in 
Africa: From the Fifteenth Century tò- 
the Present. .Pp. 320. New ‘York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. $8.00. 


Perhaps the most succinct way of evalu- 
. ating the importance of Hatch’s latest 
contribution to Africana is to note that 
while I have required his A History of 
Postwar Africa in my course on the His- 
tory of Africa, this will be relegated to 
: verbal mention in the biblography. In a 
work that makes little claim to originality 
other than that it brings the story down to 
the present, he goes over familiar ground 
in surveying early trading contacts, the 
era of the slave trade, the geographic and 
missionary periods, the partition, colonial 
rule, and post-independent problems. As 
an introduction to the subject, it serves 
well, and deserves to sell. 
are written as epics. Africanists will have 
no difficulty in turning to more detailed 
works for data or interpretation. - 
' On the question of why Europe carved. 
up Africa during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, he wisely avoids mo- 
nistic interpretations saying that "None of 
them in isolation stands the test of analy- 
Sis" (p. 169). If he shows a preference 
for one view, it is for Langer's belief that 
rising tariffs threatened England's free 
trade advantage; “. . . the basic cause of 
British colonial expansion during the 
1880s and 1890s .. . was the need to de- 
fend established markets and fields of in- 
vestment already economically or politi- 
cally controlled against the dangers which 
suddenly arose from rivals. . 'The cen- 
tral British interest was to defend the 
freedom of her merchants to trade with all 
parts of the world . . ." (p. 175). 

Although he repeatedly points to selfish 
economic motivations in the British -con- 
:cern with Africa, he unconvincingly places 
the primacy of British interest on the rul- 
ing of Africa without incurring expenses to 
the British taxpayer. Starting with the 
desire ‘for administering colonies without 
expense, the British then were compelled 
to create a cash-crop economy so as to 
` have a basis for taxing the African. The 
latter had to be compelled to leave- his 
subsistence economy, because "the primary 
task of a colonial regime (was) to collect- 
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its own revenue". (p. 209). One wonders 
if the Kenyan and Rhodesian ecm 
bears this out.’ : 

Generally; Hatch presents | an antiim- 


` perialist approach to the four hundred year 


epic that, he notes, saw more of a British 
impact upon: África. than vice-versa. He 
ends the story by calling for "imaginative 


‘open—mindedness” on the part of English- 


men in judging African ed during 
this time of transition: 
WALLACE Soron RY 
A Professor of History 
Bronx Community College | 
City University of New York 


Forest L. Grieves, Supranationalism and 
International Adjudication. Pp. xv, 266. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1969. $10.00. 


One of the undefined terms sanie by 
students of international relations is 
“supranational.” The term clearly refers 
to some level of integration beyond inter- 
governmentalism, but not to the condition 
of federálism. Perhaps "supranationalism" 


"refers not to a particular level of integra- 


tion, but to the whole spectrum between 
and including intergovernmentalism and 
federalism. Such, at least, is Professoi 
Forest L. Grieves’ representation of the 
term’s meaning. Such a: conceptualization 
leads to: the corollary that within the 
spectrum of supranationalism there is 
room for. great variation in the power or 
authority exercised by those institutions 
to which states have yielded capacities not 


-only to act-but sometimes even to “rule.” 


Professor Grieves has chosen to examine 
five international tribunals in an effort to 
ascertain what supranational characteristics 
can be attributed to each. The five tri- 
bunals are the Central American Court of 
justice, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, the International Court of 
Justice, the Court of the European Com- 
munities, and the European Court of Hu- 
man Rights. Underlying the examination 
is the assumption that the level of supra- 
national power possessed by an interna- 
tional court’ represents the limit of state 
tolerance of the “rule of law" as a re- 
straint on. sovereignty. The analysis is ` 
cast in a framework, designed to facilitate 


r 


' about the five courts. 
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comparability, that takes account of the 
expressed supranational expectations of the 
creators of each court, its constitutional 
basis in terms of restrictions of ‘state 
sovereignty, and its actual practice in com- 
parison with what was expected and what 
. powers were constitutionally conferred. 
It cannot be said’ that Professor 
Grieves’ exposition adds significantly to the 
international law specialist’s information 
Instead, it provides 


"the nonspecialist with basic, nontechnical 


' cursory, if any, attention. 


information about five international insti- 
tutions to which he may have given only 
In addition, 
both specialist and nonspecialist. will wel- 
come the handy organization of the infor- 
- mation, including useful tables summariz- 


. ing the work of the five courts, and the 


nature and disposition of cases before 


. them, with contentious cases only for the. 


Permanent Court of International Justice, 


and the International Court of Justice. 


. Unfortunately, a lucky accident did .not 


~ 


occur to delay completion of the manu- 
script by the few months needed to enrich 
the analysis of the European Court of 
Human Rights by inclusion of the three 
'cases decided in June and July, 1968. 

A useful concluding chapter draws some 
generalizations from a comparison of the 
. five courts. Included is a warning against 
` going too far too quickly as did the cre- 
.ators of the Central American Court of 
Justice who seemed to think that a court 
could calm turbulent countries ‘poorly 
linked by. economic exchange and transpor- 
tation routes. 

If there 1s a weakness of consequence in 
this admirable study and.its conclusions, it 
lies primarily in the data base employed 
to determine expectations. Neither edi- 


- _ torials.nor reported speeches, together with 


minimal documentary evidence, can be 
relied upon as expressions of the true ex- 
pectations ‘of the creators of the courts. 


: Yet the real expectations are the crux, for 


they are the reference points usually em- 
ployed for judging the success or failure 
of an international institution. Was it not 
the expectation that the League of Na- 
tions would prevent wars that led us to 
disparage the League for not accomplish- 


" ing in twenty years what states have not 
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been ablé to. accomplish in regard to in- 
ternal violence for centuries? - 
i . Westey L. GouLD 
Professor of Political Science 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 
Michigan 


Warrer R. SHARP- The United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 
322. New York: Columbia University ` 


- Press, 1969. $8.75.. 


This account of a United Nations ot- 
ganizaticn choking itself to death makes 


‘depressing reading in the twenty-fifth an- 


niversary year. What the UN system 
needs, Walter Kotschnig is quoted as 
saying, is an active family planning policy 
of its own. The Economic and Social 
Council, which at least some of the. 
founders at San Francisco thought would 
come to be the most important body in 


the UN. system, leading the nations to: 


functional collaboration on a new’ plateau, 
has dissipated its mandate with an irre- 
sponsibility and lack of discipline for 
which almost a its members are to- 
blame. 

The Council was aes from the 
beginning by the ambiguities of its func- 
tions. Courageous leadership might have 
staked out a role for it, but it always 
lacked a single outstanding member of the 
Secretariat responsible for it. A small 
band of dedicated delegates kept its head 
above water.for a few years, but it was 
soon overwhelmed by Cold War point- 


scoring, arid then by the contempt of thé `~. 


Third World, which regarded it as: an un- 
representative instrument of the over- 
developed countries. It fell into the habit 


of passing hortatory resolutions on every . 


last silly item on its agenda, endlessly in- 
structing the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, the 
Secretary-General, or the conscience of 
mankind to change the course of history 
and report back to the.next session. Its 
efforts to coordinate. the economic. and 
social, and later the development activi- 
ties of the UN system, were swamped ‘in 
a deluge of reports which even the serious 


.delegates had no time to read or digest. 


Pp., xii, ` 


Li 
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The General Assembly increasingly 
crowded the Council out of. its duties. 
Then the Less Developed Countries 
started to set up more pliable agencies to 
serve these purposes: 
Conference on Trade and Development, 


the United Nations Industrial Develop-: 


ment Organization, and the United Na- 
tions Capital Development Fund. The 
Western countries having already estab- 
lished their own agencies, the General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or the : 


Organization for European Co-operation 
and Development, were not in a strong 
. position to defend the universalist man- 
date of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations (ECOSOC). 
Professor Sharp’s history and analysis 
is scholarly and reliable. It is cool but 
not dispassionate. -His loyalty is not to 
the ECOSOC as such, but to the function 
of coordination or planning of economic 
and social activities which must some- 
how be accomplished within the UN 
structure if it is to survive at all. The 
lesson learned is that these activities have 
now become so complex that a group of 
amateurs, in a few summer weeks by the 
waters of Lac Leman, can do nothing con- 
structive. The bureaucracy must be 
strengthened to give this professional treat- 
ment, but the Council could cast a vigilant 
eye on what the bureaucracy is doing. It 
might evolve into “a planning and resource 
, allocation for the UN complex of organiza- 
tions, somewhat on the analogy of an ad- 


visory resources planning board or council: ` 


- jn a national democracy." It cannot be 
wound up because the Charter cannot be 
altered. This being the case, Professor 
Sharp is undoubtedly pointing in the right 
direction when he suggests pruning its 
agenda drastically to restrict its futility. 
Then perhaps, as the lessons from the pres- 
ent anarchy are learned by new and old 
members in- their own way, we would turn 
again to an organ which might have shifted 
its tone from the grandiose to the practical. 
Joun W. Hormes 
Director General 
Canadian Institute of International 
‘Affairs 
Toronto 
Ontario 


the United Nations - 


` "republican" 
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Donato H. STEWART. The Opposition 
Press of the Federalist Period.. Pp. 
xiii, 957. Albany: State University of 
New York: Press, 1969. $18.00. 

This is a prodigious. book, the result of 
prodigious labor. There are 640 pages of 
text, 220 pages of foot-notes, and a 26 
page list of the newspapers published dur- 
ing the 1790’s accompanied by statements 
concerning their political affiliations. 
Other historians, notably John Bach Mc- 
Master and Claude Bowers, used the news- 
papers to good effect, but Professor Stew- 
art is. the first to present history of the 
times as seen by the growing number of 
newspapers which attacked 
the Federalist Party, and played an indis- 
pensable role in the election of Thomas 
Jefferson to the Presidency in 1800. 

This is, not a balanced history but an 
account of.the 1790's pictured by as bril- 


.liant, as courageous, and as unscrupulous 


a group of writers and newspaper publish- 
ers as this country has ever had. They 
attacked the Federalist Party and its pro- 
gram with wit, venom, name-calling, and 
with acute analyses of basic issues. No 
Federalist leader, from George Washing- 
ton on down, was íree from charges of 
"corruption in high places," and some of 
the charges seem to have been justified, as 
in the case of Jonathan Dayton, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State. 
So far as the ‘opposition newspapers were 
concerned, most Federalist congressmen 
were corrupt as well. 

The issues of the day are reflected in such 
chapter titles as “Businessmen and Specu- 
lators in the Saddle,” “The High Cost of 
Government,” “Perfidious Albion,” “Class 
against Class,” “Constitutional Govern- 
ment: Republican Interpretation,” and “Re- 
publican Political Strategy.” The contents 


of most chapters range over the whole 


decade, and consist of hundreds of quota- 
tions from newspapers held together by a 
framework of commentary. The author 
renders few judgments but I suspect his 
sympathy is with the “republican” editors. 

This ‘book is an indispensable guide to 


the newspapers and the issues for scholars 
. \ R 


' 7 porters, 
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working in the period. , It also should be 


‘required reading for political leaders who 
complain about the “media.” After reading 


' , what Philip Freneau,*:Benjamin Bache, 
James: Duane, and James Callender had to 


say about the first two presidents of the 
United’ States, their cabinets, thei: sup- 
and their policies, ‘they would 
realize that today's. newspapermen are 


E fawning spaniels when CORDE to such 


"T. men. 


^ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’ 


MERRILL JENSEN 
Vilas Research Professor of History 


- — University of Wisconsin 


' Madison 


The Papers of 
: Benjamin Franklin, Vol; 13: January 1 
through December 31, 1766. Edited by 
Leonard W. Labaree, assisted by Helen 
` 'C. Boatfield, and Jamies H. Hutson. Pp: 
` xxviii, 580. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1969. _ $17.50. i? 


This is: perhaps the most importan: year 


^. ‘of Franklin's informal. agency, for his hear- 


ing in the House of Commons brought the 


“issue of Stamp Act repeal to a dramatic 


climax, ending. ten days later in the passing 


^ ,'of the bill in the Committee of the Whole. 
_ . The idea of the hearing was the work of 
~ the new” young ministry. headed by Lord 


^. Rockingham. By the time the first reports 


` "arrived -of the mobbing against the stamp: 
.. distributors and government officials who 
- were believed concerned in the new legis- 
o Jation, the new ministers were the ‘ones 


destined to face the crisis. Though cfficial 
correspondence with the colonies had been 
carried on through. the Grenville Ministry, 
by the Board of Trade; as the Orders in 


' ^. Council of 1752 and: 1761 specified for 


peace time, responsibility for it had passed 


* to the-secretaries: of state by the king’s 


orders because it was a time of emergency, 


"The first move was by Secretary Conway 
whose circular of October 24 to the gov- 


ernors had a strong military ring. 


“Couched i in the Strohgest Terms you Can | 


Conceive,” according to a correspondent of 


F ranklin's admonishing the governors that - 


“his Majesty Can in no way Suffer his own 
dignity and the authority of the British 
Parliament to be Trampled upon." : They 


-i 
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were to represent to the people, "the dread- 
ful Consequences that must inevitably at- 
tend the Forceable opposition to an Act of 
the British legislature,” and they must: call 


-upon the army and navy forces for. aid in 


maintaining order. One Connecticut cor- ' 
respondent who had seen a copy of the 
circular admitted that he trembled for the 
consequences, knowing the “Pitch of In- 
thusiasm" to which the people had been 
raised’ by getting them to believe that they - 
were able “to withstand the Forces of great 
Britain.” But- by the time the letter had 


arrived in London a month later, Franklin's -` 


hearing had brought thé crisis to an end 
before the colonies could proceed to further 
acts of violence, and the man who, was 
reputed to have contributed the most to 
that critical appeasement had been Frank- 
lin. 

His spectacular presenting of the colonial 
cause under the cross~examination of skill- 
ful.interrogators testifies to the enormous 
cache of knowledge in the mind of this man 
of sixty years concerning the colonies and 
the mother country’s colonial policy, ‘as 
well as to his adroitness in handling trouble- ' 
some queries. His hearing, following the 
examination' of leading merchants. trading . 
with North America, gave the listeners the 
gist of coriditions of trade harmful to mer- 
chants and traders, as well as an under- 
standing of the issue of taxation as he saw . 
it. It is fortünate that the long-known 


accounts of that examination have now been. . 


augmented by the availability of the Na- 
thaniel Ryder notes presented in this vol- 
ume. One important contribution which . 
the document has. made is in giving the 
names of the persons asking the questions, 
which shows a widespread participation 
rather than.a ministerial staging. mE 
Franklin’s reaction to the position of the 
House of Lords on the-Stamp Act is less 
well known than his hearing in the House 
of Commons. Not long after the hearing, 
he was working on what was probably in- 
tended for an article or pamphlet attacking 
the minority group’s protests against the 
bill repealing the Stamp Act. These pro- 
tests had: been made on March 11 at the 
time of the second reading, and again on 


‘March 17 when the bill reached its third . 


reading. A pamphlet had been written on : 
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each of. thes EN M taken from 


the official record. But the two pamphlets 
.were printed, not in England, but in Paris, 
at the hotel address of John Wilkes, who 
had offered to his London supporters the 


s opportunity of printing things. which they ` 


would not dare print in England. This was 
a clever device, for by it the names could 
be given with impunity, which helps iden- 
tify the interests involved. After a £100 
fine was levied on the printer of the St. 
James Chronicle for mentioning the name 
of a member of Parliament during the 
Weavers Riots, not many writers were 
intrepid enough to repeat the risk. Frank- 
lin would not have dared to print names, 
but it is regrettable that this volume of the 
` Papers did not do it. It would have con- 
tributed further to see the recorded list 
which included several important Grenvil- 


lians, including the peers in Grenville's - 


"consiliabulum" and their friends. Lord ` 
Temple's name is also there, which .rouses 
suspicion that he.might even have subsi- 
dized the publication of the pamphlets as 
he had others of Wilkes’s productions. . 

Franklin had used these pamphlets in 
working up his own arguments by margi- 
nalia which make an interesting contribu- 
tion to the understanding today of Frank- 
lin’s greatly altered conceptions. One vari- 
ation was a shift from the stand taken in 
the Commons hearing about the colonial 
relationship where he admitted that Parlia- 
.ment could levy an.import duty or tax to 
the belief that Parliament had no authority 
whatsoever in the colonies for they were 
under the king alone. In 1754, he had even 
wanted- Parliament to compel the colonies 
to a union. As for taxation for defense 
purposes, he had earlier written, in his 
Cool Thoughts, when trying to persuade 
Pennsylvania to support royalizing of the 
province, that Britain might need to put an 
armed force in the.conquered area, and tax 
. American trade for its support. He now; 
in 1766, opposed the stamp taxation for 
.defense purposes. He maintained instead 
that the colonies wanted to share defense 
expenses by the Requisition Method. Yet 
at that very time, Galloway was writing 
him that he believed Pennsylvania would 
. not contribute a farthing by way of requi- 
“sition if not royalized. 
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Franklin. often differed from other pro- 
colonial . writers in his arguments on what 
the coloniés wanted. These differences in. 
arguments seem not so much to suggest a 

changeableness or a two-faced position, but. 

that in hi$'own mind there was a difference 
between his real views, and those he used 
in propaganda for current crusades. When 
writing for the latter purpose, he seemed 
more interested in making his statements 
relevant than in being meticulous about the 
truth. Yet he assumed the responsibility 
"for his theories and principles in the 
marginalia where he asked that what he 
_-said should not “be imputed to the Colo- 
nies" for he was a "private Person" and he 

did not write “by their Direction.” 

In this volume, much can be learned from 

` the private correspondence of his friends at 
home concerning the colonial agitation 
against the new parliamentary measures. 

Thomas Wharton and Joseph Galloway in 

particular reported such matters as.the 

existence of a republican group who wanted 
‘independence, and the common agreement 
among printers to publish only writings 
which would inflame, and at the same time 
to prevent publication by those of pro- 

British sentiments. They told too of the 

violence of the mobsters, and the continued 

pressure of the antiproprietary interests for 
royalization. Franklin’s contacts with the 


7 scientific world seemed as extensive as ever. 


VioLA F. BARNES 
` Professor Emeritus of History 
Mount.Holyoke College 
South Hadley 
- Massachusetts 


Joan C. Cixmoun. The Papers of John C. 
Calhoun, Vol. 4: 1819-1820. Edited by 
W. Edwin Hemphill. Pp. xx, 800. Co- 
lumbia: University of South Carolina 
Press for the South Carolina Society, 
1969. $15. 00. 


‘The fourth volume of The Papers of John 
C. Calkoun-continues the high standards of 
editorship set by the previous volumes. On 
account of the vast number of documents 
of the year 1819-1820, a more careful se- 
lection has.been made than in the preced- 
ing volumes. Of the approximately 
5,000 items available, about 600 ver- 


* churches. 
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batim - transcriptions and 500 abstracts 
are included, but one may be disappointed 
to find relatively few significant letters 
written by Calhoun himself, partly because 


"+. he was absent from his ‘office for approxi- 


mately half of the year. Among the valu- 
able aids to the reader are the brief sum- 
maries of events that. preface the papers of 
each month. The important events were: 
the expedition of Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
' Leavensworth to the head of navigaticn ‘of 
thé Mississippi; the rather unsuccessful at- 
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gentlemanly backgrounds. -A good index, 


.with the exception of the scarcity of ref- 


' tempts of Colonel Henry Atkinson to use . 


' steamboats in his advance up the Missouri 
+ River as far as Council Bluffs; the struggle 
- of the Johnson brothers of Kentucky, ham- 
' pered by the Panic of 1819, to build steam- 


boats and furnish supplies for the Misscuri > 
` tion. The book is traditional urban history, 


expedition; and the difficulties arising from 
Spain's reluctance to execute the treaty for 
the cession of Florida, which caused Cal- 


"^ houn to anticipate a war with Spain. 


Perhaps .the'most interesting part of the 
papers are the numerous documents and 
letters dealing with Indian affairs. Calhoun 

, appears in a very favorable light, for that 
time, in his efforts to civilize. the Indians 
on the frontier, especially by using a 
$10,000 appropriation for this purpose to 

“subsidize schools founded -by Protestant 

As the editor points. out, ther» 
‘seems to have been no protest against the 
' use of federal money to aid these religious 

- schools on the ground that such a practice 
violated the principle of the separation of 
:church: and state. Counteracting the ele- 
vating influence of the missionaries was the 
unscrupulous conduct of traders on the 
frontier in selling liquor to the Indians; 

- they “almost literally drown that Country 
with whiskey,” wrote Thomas L. McKen- 
ney, head of the Office of Indian Trade. In 


KY 


erence under Calhoun's name, and an ex- ` 
cellent introduction by the editor serve as 
a valuable guide to the contents of the: 
volume. 2v : 
CLEMENT EATON 
University: of Kentucky 


Joy J. -Jackson. New. Orleans in the 
Gilded Age: Politics and Urban Progress 
1880-1896, Pp. xi, 355., Baton Rouge:. 
Louisiana State University Press for the 
Louisiana Historical Association, 1969: 
$8.50. : 
This ‘study of New Orleans dices the 

history of the city in a difficult period of 

transition after the turmoil of Reconstruc- 


heavily weighted with facts. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to municipal politics, while 
others consider questions such as city ser- . 
vices, public health, economics, crime, and 
cultural and literary developments. In some 
aréas, the author includes information com- 
paring New Orleans with other Southern 
and Northern cities. The period from 
1880 to 1896 in New Orleans, writes Miss ` 
Jackson, was “an era in which municipal 
affairs often stood still, sometimes slipped 
backward, and progressed. forward only 
slowly. : . .” Reformers struggled with 
ring” politicians, essential city services , 
such as sanitation and drinking water saw 
little improvement until the end of the 
century, welfare and education suffered. 
from municipal poverty, and the city de- 
clined in economic importance compared to 
its pre-Civil War position. 

While the comparative material supplied 
by the author is useful, little perspective is' - 


. provided on the larger patterns of urban 


‘addition to the numerous references to | 


‘conditions among the Indians, the papers: 


contain much social. material of. the period, 
such as the participation of slaves in the 
. westward expeditions, the fear of insurrec- 
tion of the people of Charleston who re- 
-quested stronger protection for the arsenal 


there, the use of soldiers to raise their ra- . 


tions and build military roads, voting cus- 
toms in Kentucky, and letters from South- 
erners recommending the appointment of 
cadets to West Point by emphasizing their 


development in late-nineteenth century 
America. . The text is unimaginative and 
nonanalytical. It suffers from an excess of 
detail, and a lack of interpretation. Miss 


‘Jackson notés that business and commercial 


groups made. up the bulk of “reformers,” 
and that professional politicians of working 
class origins composed the members of the 
“ring,” but fails to apply this type of so- 
cial analysis to other important urban 
groups. The ecological structure of the 
city is also neglected: The author observes 


` 
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that New Orleans had one of the most ex- 
tensive streetcar systems in. the country, but. 
does not explain what impact this- system 
had upon -urban spatial patterns and the 
development of commercial and residential 
areas. The chapter on economic life 
sketches in the main changes in New Or- 
leans’ commerce and industry, but fails: to 
adequately explain the city’s decline as a 
port, or its failure to develop types of 
manufacturing other than entrepót. Miss 
Jackson's book would have been consid- 
erably strengthened if she had applied to 
her material insights developed by social 


scientists concerned with patterns of urban. 


growth, 
JoEL A. TARR 
Associate Professor of History and 
` Urban Affairs 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 


RomEeRT: K,. Murray. The Harding Era: 
Warren G. Harding ard His Administra- 
tion. Pp. ix, 626. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1969. $13.50. 
Earlier works on Wazren Harding have 

been quite uneven, both in quality and the 

timing of their appearance. 
of superficial, and often scurrilous, con- 
temporary items, the first extensive work, 


Samuel Hopkins Adams’ The ‘Incredible. 
Era, did not appear until fourteen years ' 


. after the president's sucden death in 1923. 


À hiatus of three more decades ensued, and 
now within the last few years, stimulated 
by the opening of the Harding Papers, three 
major books on the controversial president 
have been published: Francis Russell’s The 
Shadow of Blooming Grove, Andrew Sin- 
clairs The Available Man, and Robert 
Murray's present volume, which is certainly 
the most intensive and scholarly treatment 
of the subject. ` 

The book evidences painstaking research, 
and Professor Murray illuminates some 
previously obscure aspezts of the topic. In 
addition to presenting some valuable new 


material, the author provides a thorough: 


reappraisal, and a rather different .and 
provocative interpretation, of  Presidént 
Harding and his administration. While not 
overlooking the faults and frailties of the 


After a spate 


` cess. 
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erstwhile small-town Ohio newspaperman, : 
Murray stresses the positive side of the 
picture in his evaluation. 

After a brief consideration of Harding’s 
earlier career, Murray concentrates his | 
attention on the presidential years, He 
disagrees with the usual thoroughly un- 


‘flattering . view of the twenty-ninth presi- 


dent. He sees Harding neither as the 
ludicrous figure nor helpless dupe of 
Machiavellian . manipulations, as earlier 
critics have depicted him, but rather as a 
journeyman politician with natural char- 
isma, shrewd political judgment, and con- 
siderable oratorical gifts. A modest man, 
“he represented Main Street come to 
Washington,” and offered the American 
people the “normalcy” which they desired 
in the troubled post-war period. 

Murray states that “a distorted image 
has been created of a weak and vacillating 
Harding being led about by various advisers 
who put words in his. mouth.” Murray 
contends that this was not the case, that 
Harding was “completely in charge” in 
the election of 1920, that he was “a superb 
campaigner,” and when elected, "a hard- 
working president." 'The author feels that 


` Harding's cabinet; as a whole, was better 


than most, and he presents interesting cap- 
sule portraits of its members: 

Murray dismisses the view that Harding 
retreated into isolation, and contends that 
the record of the administration in foreign 
affairs was. one of "immediate overall suc- 
” He particularly praises the adminis- 
tration for the Washington Conference of 
1922, for which he believes Harding de- 
serves “much of the credit." “In the do- 
mestic field, he feels that, on balance, the 


-record was a creditable one, and points to | 


the "amazing economic success of the Hard- 
ing programs." Murray asserts that Hard- 
ing’s legacy was a distinct improvement on 
Wilson's, which he castigates, and that in 
"concrete accomplishments his administra- 


_tion was superior to a sizeable portion of 


those in the nation's history." 
Throughout ‘the book, Murray attempts 
to dispel various “myths” about Harding 
and his administration. In many instances 
he marshalls his evidence skillfully and 
makes a convincing case; in others he 
simply does not. He feels that both the 
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: president and his administration have been 
" misunderstood and were better than they 
' have heretofore been depicted. If the criti- 


"> cism to, which Harding and his administra- 
, , tion have been subjected hds been excessive, 
'.. Murray, in attempting to redress the bal- 


“ance, tends to go too.far in the opposite 
direction, and thereby. detracts from what: 


Ls ds otherwise a valuable study. ` 


“is CABELL PHILLIPS. 
‘. Blitz, 1929-1939: The New York Times 
` Chronicle of American Life. 


E. BERKELEY ToMPxKINS 
. Senior Fellow . 
.' Hoover Institution 
- Stanford University . 

Stanford 

California 


From the. Crash to the 


: Pp. 596. 
New: York: The Macmillan Company, 
1969. $12.50. 


..*, - Cabell Phillips, long a member of the 
| -.. Washington Bureau of the New York 
< Times, has staged what he calls “a journal- 
“istic reprise” of the 1930’s, and the actors: 
“in the drama are legion. Consciously pat- 
terned after Mark Sullivan's Our Times, 


the book is a ceaselessly entertaining re- 


view of the political, social, and cultural : 
`: turbulence of the Great Depression. : 


There are moments when Crash to the 


“Blitz loses thematic unity, and becomes 
‘instead a disjointed collage. 
7, photographs, 
‘culled from the Times adorn the’ book. 


drawings, and lead stories 


While thé paste-up evokes the spirit of the 
age, especially the more ‘bizarre episodes 


thereof, the tendency toward garish over-. 


production, and the inclusion of snippets, 


+, occasionally rule out the larger synthesis 
^ which distinguished Mark Süllivan's vol- - 


umes. 
But what appears at first to be. the 


^ <. book's greatest weakness is at once its tower 
- of strength. A new generation which can- . 
“not, in the current patois, “identify with” 


economic catastrophe would be well advised 


* to consult Phillips’ work.’ He is at his - 


best in disinterring the small but revealing 
vignettes which bring the reader into inti- 
mate touch with the epoch: "A passable 
cup of tomato soup could be made by or- 
dering an extra cup of hot water for your 
coffee and dousing it with ketchup from 


, the bottle on the table.” 
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"Phillips disclaims scholarly intent, his 
major sources being the Times and popular 
magazines, but theri. offers an interpreta- 
tion of the Roosevelt years. The decade 
was a watershed, and the New Deal revo- 
lutionary. Roosevelt’s program had more 
coherence than is commonly supposed, 
"the financial center of gravity [moved] 
from Wall Street to. Washington," and a 
Second New Deal catapulted. organized 
labor into à commanding position. : 

New- Left historians may find Phillips' 
reading of the 1930's dated. They would 
contend that Roosevelt's greatest errors 
were not the decisions to pack the-Supreme 
Court and to purge Congress in 1938, as 
Phillips.claims, but rather that the Presi- 
dent did not make sufficient use of Radical 
America. Those who have examined the - 
New Deal’s impact on the states and mu- 
nicipalities will feel that Phillips" over- 
emphasis on Washington has led him into 


. generalizations which are by no means . 


universally applicable. While these honest 
disagreements are likely to continue, | it 
will. be. hard to. disparage the author' S 
potent réminders of the depression’s stark 
realities, and the ways in which a stunned 
nation tried to create a more just and hope- 
ful society. 

Three more volumes of the Chronicle of 
American Life series are promised, carrying: 
the narrative through the 1960's, 

l CHARLES H. TROUT 

Instructor in History 

Mount Holyoke College 

South Hadley 

Massachusetts 


InviNG BERNSTEIN. Turbulent Years: A ` 
History of the American Worker, 1933- . 
1941. Pp. xiv, 873. Boston: Houghton, » 
Mifflin, 1970.. $12.95. . 
Mr. Bernstein’s dramatic emphasis is not . 

on the rank and file of workers who carried 

out the labor revolution of the 1930's. - If 


- the book has a hero, it is Roosevelt; if it 


has a villain, it is John L. Lewis. The 
story is told of the Congress of Industrial - 
Organization (CIO), of the Wagner Act, 
of the National Labor Relations. Board 
(NLRB), of the great strikes, of the ex- 
pansion of the American Federation of.. 
Labor (AFL), and of the death of the New 
Deal in the so-called defense program. 
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Employers are individually treated with 
respect, with.a few exceptions, notably 
Henry Ford. No employer is described as 


a "grafter,” a “mouthpiece,” a “snob,” a 
"mouse," a “dirty rat," a “stooge,” or as 
“bumbling,” or ‘pathologically sadistic, 


“almost effeminate," or as “a big hater,” 
and certainly not as a "name-caller." 
Such terms are reserved primarily for 
labor leaders, and are generally accompa- 
nied by inadequate or no sübstantiation of 
the charge. Turbulent Years is distinctly 
different in tone and style from The Lean 
Years, covering the 1920’s. 

The most favored group consists of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (FDR) and 


such appointees as Miss Perkins, Biddle, . 
The description óf 


Millis, and Leiserson. 
Leiserson draws on words like "flawless" 
and “unblemished.” FDR’s 1939 selection 
of Leiserson to clean out the radicals at 
the NLRB, as Roosevelt phrased it, is ap- 
proved, and the first Board labelled as “ad- 
. ministratively muddleheaded.” ' However, 
it 3s noted that Senator Norris thought the 
first Board has performed “admirably”; 
the Board’s remarkable legal record is 
given; and it is made clear that the Board 
was weakened in order to mollify employers 
and the AFL. The book does not reconcile 
contradictions. ^ Justice Roberts, who 


shifted in 1937, is called a vacillator, but ` 


Chief Justice Hughes, who also. "swung 
back and forth" was “magisterial.” 

. Twice it is asserted as a simple truth, 
without qualification or source, that Lewis 
offered to. support FDR in 1940 if Lewis 
were to be vice-president. .The context in 
both cases is the coming war, and insin- 
cerity on Lewis’ part is implied. In fact, 
the only evidence that this ever happened 
relies on the unsupported word of FDR, as 
reported after his death by Miss Perkins. 
Roosevelt’s "hatred for Lewis cannot be 
overstated,” according to Saul Alinsky, bi- 
ographer of Lewis. Moreover, neither 


Roosevelt, nor Miss Perkins, nor Walter _ 


Galenson put the alleged incident in the 
context of war. .Mr. 
incident to the 1940 campaign in which 
FDR convinced the voters that Lewis was 
wrong in sàying that Roosevelt was delib- 
erately leading the nation into war. FDR's 
“virtuoso, performance” in 1940 was “per- 
haps the most masterful in the history of 


Bernstein ties the- 
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aie politics,” in Mr. Bernstein’s 
opinion. 

The author builds a les flattering i image 
of Lewis, who is ise as "enraged," or 
“incensed,” or “angry,” “vituperative,” 
or “seething with, hatred.” s ” Sich terms are 
used especially toward the end of the book 
where labor developments are coupled with 
a running account of Roosevelt’s pro-war 
interventionism. In his fight for the miners 
and for peace, Lewis was accustomed to a 
hostile press, but not to the odds he faces 
in this book. i 

Footnote numerals at intervals of six or 
more pages discourage checks on the 
scholarship. The index is carelessly done. 
Yet the jacket refers to the report as 
“definitive history.” . 
. . M. J. L. O'CONNOR 
Washington, D.C. 


Pum M. STERN, in collaboration with 
Harotp P. Green. The Oppenheimer 
Case: Security on Trial, Pp. xii, 591. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 
$10.00, 


In the small space allotted here, one can- 
not do justice to this remarkable book; 
remarkable because it places the Oppen- 
heimer case in context, shows the strange 
contradictions in Oppenheimer himself, and 
exposes the absurdities of our security 
system. 

The context of the affair, of course, was 
the emergence of Joseph McCarthy, and 
the decision of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to ‘clean house. Yet but for the 
soul-searching of William Liscum Borden, 
formerly Executive Director of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Commission of the Con- 
gress, and the letter about Oppenheimer he 
wrote to J, Edgar Hoover, the matter of 
Oppenheimer’s security clearance might 
never have come to a head, since his con- 
tract with the government was about to 
expire. 

The contradictions in the story present a 
picture not unakin to Greek tragedy. We 
‘see a man whose very stature and quality 
helped cause.his downfall Even Oppen- 
heimer's capacity to charm formed the 
basis of the charge that he prevented sci- 
entists from working on the H-bomb. In 
part, also, it was his rapier-like grasp of 
complicated ideas that led him not to suf- 


r 


* | to do with possible Soviet espionage. 
7^. penheimer did not report this to any se- 
-. curity. agency for nearly six months. 
^. version he then gave he later contradicted 


'. Reimer himself. 
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fer fools gladly. Some of these “fools” 
' came.to power, remembered, and resented. 
There is besides the wholly inexplicable 

. Chevalier matter. "While Oppenheimer was 
. getting ready to start work at Los Alamos, 
‘his friend, Haakon Chevalier, who taught 


French at Berkeley, reported a conversa- 


^. tión he had had with one Eltenton having 
Op- 


: and described as a “cock and bull” story. 
„Mr. Stern presents the ramifications and 
` contradictions of this episode in detail, in- 
" cluding the frequent questioning of Oppen- 
- heimer that resulted. ` But. he is unable to 
. find a satisfying explanation of it. Perhaps 
the saddest aspect of the case lies in the 
` cumulative changes that came over Oppen- 
As Mr. Stern puts it: 
. "When he chose to insist on a full-dress 
'. security hearing, in December, 1953, did he 
".magine that he could avoid ‘exposing his 
entire past? And once having embarked on 
such a hearing, what robbed him of the 
‘charm and self-possession that had so 
` captivated the hard-bitten members of the 


. - House Un-American Activities Committee 
>> -five years earlier? 


What deprived him of 
the self-respect that had enabled him, in 
1948, to,say of his left-wing past, ‘I’m not 
ashamed of it; I’m more ashamed of the 
lateness [of his political awakening]’? 
What prompted this man, so often accused 
of being self-willed, arrogant and disdain- 
,.ful of the views of others, to be so self- 
contemptuous in his.own defense as to call 
himself an ‘idiot’?” 


The book devotes a chapter to every. 


week of the hearing, to the Board’s deci- 
sion, to General Nichols’ recommendation, 
and to the final outcome. It criticizes, 
perhaps too- repetitiously, the leeway that 
„was given the "prosecutor" and the handi- 
caps placed on the defense.. Perhaps.the 


most serious of the latter was the with- - 


- holding from the defense of the Nichols’ 
recommendation which brought up matters 
not included in the charges and which, 
therefore, the defense could not counter. 
Three chapters called “Fall Out” show 
the repercussions of the case on the careers 


‘of some of the people involved, most ironi- ` 


` 


The 


U.C 
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cally, the failure of Lewis L. Strauss to.be 
confirmed as Secretary of Commerce—he, 
as Chairman of the Atomic Energy. Com- 
mission, having written the majority report, 
which sustained the Hearing Board’ s Miti 
drawal of clearance. 

The subtitle cf the book, Senna 
Trial, provokes thought. Mr. Stern high- 
lights the subject by recaling how the 
Nazis had hampered their search for the 
atom bomb by selecting only:scientists of 
the proper political persuasion." Dramati- 
cally, he invents a parable in which Op- 
penheimer and other. able scientists were 
rejected at an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the. bomb because of their leftist 
associations. Then he draws on examples 


. which the federal government's security 


system developed, and lists many of the 
ludicrous questions some investigators 
asked at hearings. He concludes: "As seen 
above, the results of the security screening 
of the past twenty years suggest: that 
Americans are no less ‘loyal’ today than 


- they were during the first century and a 


half of this country's history. They also 
suggest that even in a world of new weapons 
and great enmities it is safe—and the ex- 
tensive toll suggests it is imperative—to* 
abolish the security system as it now stands 


. and return to the strictures of Civil Service 


Rule I. The Federal Government should 
now put a.stop to its wholesale investiga- 
tions of citizens' lives; end its amassing of 
often-misleading -but seemingly imperish- 
able dossiers; and discontinue its efforts to 
measure citizens" loyalty." 
Osmonp K. TRAENERLO 
Attorney 
New York City 


Lyman B. KIRKPATRICK, Jr. Captains 
Without Eyes: Intelligence Failures in 
World War iI. Pp. xiv, 303.° "New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1969. 
$6.95. 


^. At least until World War II, the gather- 


ing of intelligence about enemies and po- 
tential enemies was usually a . neglected 
endeavor in the United States, as the low 
standing of G-2 officers on army staffs 
evidenced. Though concern about intelli- 
gence gathering has grown sharply in re- 


cent years—albeit not always with com- 
mensurate increases in the efficiency of in- 
telligence operations—the historical and 


other scholarly literature “on the subject 


remains slight. Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 
would seem well qualified to begin remedy- 
ing the deficiency because he served as 
intelligence briefing officer at Twelfth Army 
Group headquarters in Europe during 
World War IT, and for the first eighteen 
_ years of its existence, 1047-1965, was with 
the Central Intelligence Agency. He earlier 
published The Real CIA (New York, 1968), 
a semiautobiographical study of the organi- 
zation. "Unfortunately, Captains without 
Eyes is too much a ligh- once-over narra- 
tive of World War II irtelligence failures, 
apparently intended for a popular audience, 
with too few sections cf analysis of the 
` proper aims and methods of intelligence to 
fill serious and scholarly needs adequately. 
Introductory and concluding chapters, 
which are among the better parts `of the 
book, discuss “The Problems of Foresight” 
and “The Brilliance of Hindsight.” Be- 
tween them, five additional chapters review 
five “intelligence failures” of World War 
II: the German invasion of Russia, Pearl 
Harbor, Dieppe, Arnhem, and the Ardennes. 
A greater part of these five chapters than 
ought to be is taken up with rehashing the 
general history of the events at hand, ma- 
terial which can be found in numerous 
books, and which often has only indirect 
relevance to the intelligence problems. 
~Pearl Harbor receives the longest of the 
five case studies. Much of this chapter 
consists of transcriptions of the Japanese 
communications intercepted by the Ameri- 
can Military Advisory Group in China. 
The presentation of much of the same raw 
material which American officials had to 
work with has the virtue of impressing 
upon the reader the difficulty, despite all 
the miscellaneous information contained in 
the intercepts, of reaching the specific cón- 
clusion which many people have blandly 
assumed should have been apparent, that 
the Japanese were going to attack Pearl 
Harbor. As far as analyzing the intelli- 
gence failure of Pearl Harbor is concerned, 
however, that job has been done better in 
one of the few good bóoks on the history 
of intelligence" we do possess, Roberta 
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Wohlstetter’s Pearl Harbor: Warning and 
Decision (Stanford, 1962). 

‘The chapter on Barbarossa, the -German 
invasion. of Russia, may be the best. It 
deals with the German failure to appreciate 
Russian military strength and the Russian 
failure to perceive the imminence of Ger- 
man attack, and in the process it offers 
some reflections on various things that can 
go wrong with an intelligence service. Ger- 
man intelligence was wrecked by suspicion 


and feuding among various agencies, as well 


as by Hitler's refusal to believe anything 
but what he wanted to believe; the Rus- 
sians, despite somewhat similar internal 
strains within their.intelligence service, had 
a good service, but its value also was di- 
minished by the refusal of the most power- 
ful man in the country to heed the evidence 
given him. Of the other chapters, the one 
on Dieppe has the advantage of dealing 
with a relatively neglected event; the one 
on Arnhem throws light on the larger 
question of whether a strategy different 
from Eisenhower's might have won the 
European war in 1944, an answer that 
was almost certainly, no, in view of the 
unexpectedly strong recovery of the Ger- 
man army from its debacle in France; and 
the chapter on the Ardennes is disappoint- 
ing in light of Kirkpatrick's own presence 
at General Omar Bradley's headquarters 
during the campaign. The same sort of 
judgment has to be passed on the whole 
book; considering Kirkpatrick’s opportuni- 
ties, it is disappointing. 
. RussELL F, WEIcLEY 

Professor of History 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 
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Harotp MACMILLAN. Tides of Fortune, 
1945-1955. Pp. xxii, 729. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1969. $15.00. 


In view of the pending negotiations for 
Britain’s entry into the European Common 
Market, the most topical section of the 
third volume of former Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan's autobiography con- 
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cerns the concept of the European ideal, a 
Federal Europe or a confederation oi 
European states. Macmillan was its sup- 
porter from the beginning, and was inti- 


- mately associated with the powerful all- 


party movement for Britain's participation. 


. Defeated in the General Election of 1945, 


and only returning to Parliament at a spe- 


‘cial election some months later when he 
'"became a leading spokesman on foreign 
.- affairs for the Conservative Opposition, he 

.clearly did not fully comprehend the rea- 


sons for the Labour Government's rejec- 
tion of France's approach: Despite the 
immaturity of the original idea as put for- 


~ ward by the French Foreign Minister Rob- 


ert Schuman, he urged Britain to enter into 


'^ the proposed negotiatiohs for a European 


Coal and Steel Community; he considered 
Britain would be able to influence its shape, 


and possibly even mould it to an acceptable 


pattern. . 
Labour’s Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin 


. | was strongly opposed to-this, but for more 


fundamental reasons than Macmillan 
thought and which he gives here. The 
climate then was very different from today 
and Labour was struggling with the post- 


. war reconstruction of: Britain, and the 
- building of the welfare state. 


Economic 
planning of the country's.resources, and 
control of the sources of economic power 
were not accepted then,as they would be 
today by most European countries, but 


. were the basis on which Britain was being 


‘rebuilt. The Labour Government was fear- . 
ful that if it surrendered a vestige of ` 


sovereignty. over its own economy, it would 


be inhibited in planning its structure on 


which to erect the welfare state.. Suprana- 
tionalism and federalism; as Macmillan 
rightly points out, were the obstacles, but 
not for mere ideological reasons as he 
suggests, but for these more practical ones. 

It is interesting to find that Winston 


` . Churchill, one of the most ardent sup- 


porters of .the European Movement when a 
member of the Opposition, was considered 
by Macmillan to be dragging his feet after 
he became Prime Minister again in 1951, 
and when both the abortive negotiations 
for a European Defence Community, and 
the successful ones for a European Eco- 
‘nomic Community were under way. But 
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later, even, Macmillan changed, and be- 
cause they were both developing on un- 
acceptable lines writes “I frankly hoped 
and believed that they would break down. 
If they weré successful it might be a 
short-term advantage. . . . But the long 
term futur& would be grim indeed.” He 
feared domination of Europe by an all- 
powerful Germany. 

At.this time, John Foster Dulles was 
Secretary of State, and Macmillan is un- 
remitting in his dislike of his attitudes and 
procedures, often finding him intransigent. 
At one point he writes “Dulles did his best 
to throw a spanner in the work . . . Dulles’ 
intervention was most unfortunate, and 
might have done great harm.” But his 
opinion towards Dulles mellowed somewhat 
when Macmillan. had a brief tenure at the 
Foreign Office. 

During the ten years covered by this vol- 
ume, Macmillan trod a political path that 
was to win him the Premiership in succes- 
sion to Eden following the latter’s resig- 


‘nation because of broken health. Through- 


out, he was an intimate of Churchill, and 
his account of the reluctance of this octo- . 
genarian and sick Prime Minister to resign, 
and the fresh reasons he kept producing for 
delaying giving way to the younger Eden, 
makes fascinating reading. In fact, this is 
the most personal, human, and anecdotal 
part of the autobiography which, for the 
most part, is written with surprisingly little 
humor, and from which Macmillan emerges 
as afar less human and relaxed person 
than he actually is. Less detail; much 
pruning, and a more. personal approach 
could have made this volume more readable 
without loss of its importance as a contri- 
bution to the political history of the time. 
i Ernest Davis 
‘Editor and Publisher, London. 
Under-Secretary of State for 
‘Foreign Affairs, 1950-1951. 


THEODORE S. HAMEROW. The Social Foun- 


dations of German Unification, 1858- 
1871: Ideas and Institutions. Pp. vii, 
433. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. $12.50. ` 

This first volume of what promises to be 


-a two volume study is the most compre- 


hensive of the recently published mono- 
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graphs which reassess the périod of German : 


unification in terms of socioeconomic cate- 
gories., Like the works of Böhme, Conze, 
end Rosenberg, Professor Hamerow's vol- 
ume emphasizes the demographic, techno- 
logical, and socioeconomic aspects of late 
nineteenth century German history rather 
than the diplomatic, biographical, or po- 
litical aspects, which have for generations 
now been exhaustively researched. Al- 
though Professor Hamerow makes a strong 
case for adjusting this long standing im- 
balance in the historical literature on the 
unification period, the great merit of this 
book is that like his earlier work, Restora- 
tion, Revolution, Reaction: Economics and 
Politics in Germany, 1815-1871, this is a 
work of synthesis. 

Based: on intensive ud in a variety 
of German, archives, Professor Hamerow's 
monograph blends statistical documenta- 
tion with incisive interpretation, trenchant 
use of direct quotations with perceptive 
analysis, and an analysis of the transforma- 
tion in German society with an examination 
of the attendant metamorphosis in political 
structure and behavior.  Utilizing data 
drawn from government records, parlia- 
mentary proceedings, reports of pressure 
groups, newspapers and periodicals, and a 
wide variety of specialized studies, the au- 
thor discusses the changes in class struc- 
“ture, economic and social status, and demo- 
graphic- increase precipitated by the bur- 
geoning industrialization of Germany. dur- 
ing the 1850’s and 1860’s, and he analyzes 
the impact of these socioeconomic altera- 


tions on ideologies, political organizations, . 
_ and the diplomatic and domestic issues of . 


the unification period. Professor. Hame- 
row’s major thesis contends that the-crucial 
aspect of the relationship between indus- 
' trialization and the politics of national uni- 
fication in the German states was the rise of 
. the German bourgeoisie. He maintains 
that the economic consolidation of this 
small, but affluent and discontented, class 


was the fundamental cause responsible for ` 


the mounting agitation for political recon- 
struction and national unification. He 
again minimizes, as he did in his earlier 
` work, the purely intellectual and emotional 
bases of ideologies and reform programs, 
whether they be liberal, conservative, or 
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socialist, and argues that at bottom, the 
political and ideological aspirations of these 
three groups were primarily motivated by 
the material interests of those social clásses 
constituting the vocal minorities which sup- 
ported one or another of these three po- 
litical movements. ^ 

'The publication of the second volume of 
this study, in which Professor Hamerow 
promises to analyze the political develop- 
ments of the period “in the light of the 
categories and patterns described in the 


"first volume," will be eagerly anticipated by 


all who read this seminal work. Professor 
Hamerow. has organized an impressive 
amount of data in a religiously economical 
and straightforward presentation. The 
volume contains a rather extensive bibli- 
ography, a very helpful index, and im- 
peccable footnotes. 
Joun S. WOZNIAK 

Assistant Professor of History 

State University College 

Fredonia 

New York 


Davm Lane. The Roots of Russian Com- 
munism: A Social.and Historical Study 
of Russian Social-Democracy, 1898- 
1907. Pp. xv, 240. Assen, The Nether- 
lands: Royal , VanGorcum, 1968. No 
price. 


The title of the moriograph under review 
is misleading. The unwary reader might 
indeed expect a broad coverage of the ori- 
gins of Russian Communism, philosophical, 
theoretical, and the like. What he finds 
in fact is, within a sociological matrix, a 
detailed study of local Social-Democratic 
organizations, with emphasis on their social 


. composition, support, and finances in specific 


areas of imperial Russia between roughly 
1898 and 1907. "These specific areas in- 
clude St. Petersburg, Moscow, Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk, Ekaterinoslav, Baku, and 
Omsk. The ultimate source of this work 
seems to lie in the author’s doctoral dis- 
sertation prepared for Oxford University in 
1966. 

. Mr. Lane treats of the social and na- 
tional origins, occupations, age, and educa- 
tion of the members of the Party for both 
top leadership and rank and file. Com- 


parisons on this basis are made between 
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» 


` Bolsheviks ‘and Mensheviks. 
standing many impressive, if occasionally 
5 ` bewildering, tables and charts, conclusions 
he ‘are sometimes overdrawn. For example, 
7A. .? on page 50, we start in the following tenta- 
.. .: tive manner: “At the lowest levels the 
"?"- data on social composition are sparse and 
‘a Bolshevik/Menshevik comparison is diffi- 
. cult with the sources available. It seems 
; probable that the Mensheviks had com- 
; paratively more ‘petty-bourgeois’ members, 
‘and fewer working class supporters at the 
.-lower levels.” Mr. Lane then concludes 
very positively: “If judged by the bottom 
levels of the party and particularly by its 
` ` popular support, it may be said that the 
Bolsheviks were a ^workers'.party. Middle 











^.^ portant . as supporters of the Menshe- 
beg P viks...” 
yo. By contrast, the detailed comparison of 
$s S the actual evolution of local Menshevik 
..^'* and Bolshevik- groups, and their revolu- 
- t ‘tionary attitudes after 1903, is of greater 
- "interest to the historian. 
» "The author has utilized a large number 
.. ' «of sources both in English and Russian, in- 
` > -cluding several unpublished works. While 
-> he is well aware of the problems of bias 
`= and distortion in Party history, Mr. Lane 
=. may be a bit optimistic in dealing with this 
'.: issue. On page 6: “For example, it.is said 
that some documents on Stalin and Beria 
are forgeries. These are exceptional and a 


'7 more important cause of distortion is the. 


. ' suppression of archive material.” A state- 
. -' ment on page 7 reads: "The main sources 
l [ón social composition] here used are the 
biographies of revolutionaries published in 
the nineteen-twenties or “early nineteen- 
` thirties.” 
If read with caution, this study has value 
. for the historian of Russian. _Menshevism 
—'. and Bolshevism. 
Us Davi» HECHT. 
i EI Professor of History 
Pace College 
New York | 


Rex A. Wave. The Russian Search for 


Peace: February-October 1917. Pp. vii, 


`h: 196. Stanford, Cal: Stanford Univer- 
i sity Press, 1969. : $6.50. . z 


Notwith- ^. 


" strata or the-'petty-bourgeoisie! were im. ' 
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The seed of this carefully documented, 
well written, lean and meaty little volume 
was the author’s doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted at the University of Nebraska. The 
Stanford University Press has done a flaw- . 
less job of manufacturing. A highly se- 
lective bibliography and precise annotation 
provide a thoroughly respectable scholarly 
apparatus. 

The author’s aim is to examine the for- 
eign policies and zoals of various official 
and quasi-official groups and individuals 
during the eight montlis between the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the Bolshevik 
triumph, in November, 1917. More spe- 
cifically, Mr. Wade focuses his attention 
upon ‘the programs of the leaders of the 
Petrograd Soviet, and the impact of those- 
programs upon the political fortunes of the 
Soviet leaders and their opponents. He 
holds to the view, which an increasing 
number of scholars are coming to embrace 
as a reaction to the overdramatization of 
the role of extremes on right and left, that 


the Russian Revolution is best understood . 


by concentrating upon the moderates, whom 
he defines for purposes of this study as the 
Menshevik-Socialist Revolutionary bloc, 
that throughout the period controlled the 
Petrograd Soviet, most local soviets, and 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. Heis | 
less interested in how Lenin managed to 
seize power than in how.the moderates 
lost it. They lost it, the study concludes, 
by their inability to sólve the crucial prob- 
lem of war and peace. 

The position of the moderates on.the 
issué of war and peace, which came latér to 
be Enown as Revolutionary Defensism, 
found its most vigorous exponent in Irakli 
Tsereteli, Menshevik leader of the Petro- 
grad Soviet and its Executive Committee. 
That position, as it dealt with the world 


scene, proposed to revive the Second Inter- 


national that had foundered with the out- 
break of war in 1914, and to use it to ' 
unite socialists of all warring nations in a 
crusade for peace by bringing pressure upon 


. their own governments’ to end the war. 


This, essentially, was the Zimmerwaldist 
view, but Tsereteli and his fellow moderates 
must qualify it when the success of the 
February Revolution brought socalists, or 
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promised soon to bring ‘them, io: power and 
control in Russia. 

While never forsaking his antiwar sance, 
Tsereteli insisted that the revolution must 


defend itself against a. foreign military - 


threat. The revolutionary regime must 
assume the lead in the search for peace, but 
at the same time, it must assure its sur- 
vival against foreign enemies in order to 
carry out its peace mission. 

Revolutionary Defensism—the need to 
fight only in defense of the revolutionary 
nation while carrying on simultaneously an 
indefatigable pursuit of peace—led to all 
sorts of ramifications. It produced a call 


. for à peace with no annexations and no. 


indemnities, thus bringing its supporters 
into violent conflict with Foreign Minister 
Paul Miliukov who reasoned that the for- 
eign policy of the new regime must not 
differ from that of the old. It led to a 
-consideration of the publication of the 
secret treaties concluded before and during 
the war. It inspired many of its devotees 
to cling desperately to the hope that an 
international congress of socialists might 
resolve to press their governments to give 


up their. expansionist aims and come to ` 


terms on the basis of the status quo ante, 
even though there was no assurance that 
Germany would accept any such terms; at 
any rate, the Allied Governments—France, 
Great Britain, and. Italy—sabotaged the 
congress by refusing to grant passports to 
‘their own socialists. ; 

The Defensists, however, could not al- 
ways agree among themselves. Most of 


them clung to the Western Alliance, while . 


urging their Allies that all must have 
peace, and that Russia could not long con- 
tinue the war. Some would make certain 
exceptions to the no’ annexations position, 
and would argue that the peace settlement 


must provide for no independent and po- 


tentially hostile states along the eastern 
Baltic. Some even put themselves in the 
dubious position of approving an.offensive 
in the summer of 1917, arguing that the 


defense of the Revolution would be the 


sounder for it. : 

'The fear of the moderates that a uni- 
lateral withdrawal from the war. would 
make possible a German victory, and later 
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German domination, over Russia, causing 


‘the demise of the Revolution, blinded them 


to the likelihood that they would be driven 
from power if they continued the war, The 


‘demand for peace at any price first gath- 


ered strength in the streets. The Bolshe- 
viks capitalized upon it. But when the 
showdown came at Brest-Litovsk, Lenin, 
only with difficulty, carried his own party 
with him in closing out the war. From 
the draconian terms of that “obscene 
peace. Russia was .saved only by the 
later defeat of Germany, and the peace 
settlement at Paris in 1919. 


I have only one criticism. Professor 


"Wade occasionally (pp. 57, 62, 63) uses the 


word Soviets as a synonym for the revolu- 
tionary regime. Such use, so popular al- 
ways in this country since John Foster 
Dulles, with obvious relish, constantly mis- 
pronounced it, was and is always something: 
of an abuse. 

All in all, this is the best analysis I have 
seen of the quandary the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and Soviet leaders found them- 
selves in while trying to bring peace and 
save their own revolution. 

MELVIN C. WREN 

University of Toledo 

Toledo 

Ohio 


J. F. Brown. Bulgaria Under Communist 


Rule. Pp. ix, 339. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1970. $11.00. 


Recent years have seen a spate of books 
which attempt to survey the events of the 
last twenty-five years in the Peoples’ De- 
mocracies of Eastern Europe. In this flood 
of publications, Bulgaria has fared poorly. 
The course of events there has been less 
fully documented, and the country itself 
has been less accessible. This situation has: 
happily been remedied. Dr. Brown’s book 
is a lucid and well-documented survey of. 
the changes within this period in the per- 
sonnel, the structure, and the achievement. 
of the Communist Party of Bulgaria. 

The history of Bulgaria since the Second: 
World’ War is typical of that of East 
European countries. Here, as elsewhere, a 
threefold division of the period appears. 
At first, theré was a short period during 
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which a dominantly Communist govern- 
ment, the Fatherland Front, gained power, 
destroyed all significant opposition, and 
‘liquidated all “fascist” elements. This 
"phase gave way everywhere in the late 
nineteen-forties to the period of Staliniza- 
tion. The transition was marked by the 
, removal, and not infrequently also by the 


` +° execution, of those who had fought in the 


`- Resistance during the Second World War, 


>» -vand had not spent long years at the court of 


Stalin. . Theirs was a national form of 


'" Communism, of which Tito himself was 


the arch-exponent. The first phase ended 
“with the execution of Traicho Kostov, the 
leading "home" Communist, in December, 
1949, 

` The second period was dominated by the 
. , Stalinist Chervenkov, and outlasted the life 
` -of the Russian dictator. The corresponding 
phase in Poland ended abruptly with the 
events of 1956. In Bulgaria, the change 
..was more gradual. The reaction to Krush- 


^. chev's attack on the memory of Stalin was . 
> . more muted and gradual. 
* » Chervenkov waned, but he was eased very 


The authority of 


- gradually out of his positions in the party 
.and state, and did not Snl lose office 


` until 1961, 


. For the last decade, pim has fol- 
- lowed closely the vagaries of Soviet policy, 


"^ and was: never seriously: tempted by the 


examples of Romania and Yugoslavia, 
though for a brief moment its leaders: were 
. dazzled by the example of ‘China. Through 
. these changes, the author Charts an ad- 
: mirably lucid path. He examines the eco- 
^nomic policy, again stressing its depen- 


"dence on the Soviet Union, even to the: 
provision of obsolete equipment for its ill- . 


" conceived plans.  This'is an admirable 
, study of a model satellite. 
Norman J: G. Pounps 
: Bloomington 
' . Indiana 


- ` AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


. Davm AND Marina OTTAWAY. Algeria: 
The Politics of a Socialist Revolution. 
Pp. xiii, 322. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 

. University of California Press, 

. $8.75. : 


1970. . 
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For forty-three months, the leaders of 


‘the Fourth French Republic attempted to 


suppress the nationalist insurrection in ` 
"Algeria. For another forty-nine months, 
General de Gaulle led a similarly: futile 
effort. For ninetv-one months, the -Al- 
gerian nationalists rallied their countrymen 
on behalf of a bloody war that they said 
would end colonial oppression .and enable . 
Algeria to develop its full potentiality. At 
this writing, ninety-two months have passed 
since independence arrived, and Algeria- 
still threshes in a morass of unfulfilled 
promises. 

Only a brave man attempts to explain 
politics as unstructured, compléx, and sec- 
retive as Algeria's. Mr. Ottaway, a jour- 


' nalist-turned-scholar, and his wife are both 


brave and brilliantly successful. They have 
explained without explaining away, clarified 
without oversimplifying. Their account is.’ 
a model ‘of realistic analysis, fair, well- 
balanced, and happily free of mickey-mouse 
“methodology.” 
The authors are especially convincing in 


- portraying the role of Algeria’s political 


“clans,” political cliques formed by per- 
sonal ties, institutional interests, and com- 
mon temperamental and ideological pre- 
dispositions. Beceuse of their failure to 


-build viable institutions, Algeria’s leaders 
-swirl in a maelstrom of unstructured po- 


litical relationships that give the clans 
crushing importance. ` All questions of 
strengthening one or another State organ, 
at the expense of the others, seem quite 
superfluous when all of them are' so lacking 
in life: 

'Yhe only policy or constitutional issue 
that seems to matter concerns the form of 
the economy. Some museum-piece Trot- ` 
skyites got Ben Eella's ear early on, and 
persuaded him to introduce a "self-man- 
agement” principle as Algeria's contribution 
to the forward march. of socialism. The’ 


. governmental bureaucracy,. however, never 


really accepted that decision and has 
eroded it steadily in favor of state capital- 
ism.. Free enterprise has served only as a 
scapegoat. and sacrificial lamb for both.. 


: One'nonissue is the orientation of Algerian 


foreign policy. Whether led by Ben Bella 
or by Boumedienne, Algeria has fancied . 
herself a logical candidate for leadership of 
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the once-colonial world, and this has ‘re- 
quired, of course, strident and repeated 
manifestations of visceral anti-American- 
ism. . 
Those utopians who, in the early years 


after World War II, saw the “developing - 


nations" as messiahs leading a corrupt and 
decadent West into a socialist , promised 
land will find' scant comfort in these dis- 
passionate pages. Since independence and 
socialism, unemployment has grown, the 
peasants are still landless, the cost of living 
has risen considerably, economic inequal- 
ity remains great, and the people are as 
remote as ever from political power. The 
most that can be said, but perhaps it is 
more than enough for the Algerians, is that, 
be it ever so humble, the Algerian's. nation 


is his own, and his leaders, however in- 


competent, are his countrymen. 
WILIAM G. ANDREWS 
Professor of Political Science 
State University College 
Brockport 
New York 


OBAFEMI Aworowo. The People’s Repub- 
lic. Pp. xv, 356. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. $7.35. _ 


Obafemi Awolowo has been a major 
actor in Nigerian politics since the latter 
1940's. when, as he was qualifying for the 
- bar in London, he published The Path to 
Nigerian Freedom.  'The, Action Group 
- party, which he launched in 1951, took a 
dynamic role in the gaining of indepen- 


dence by 1960, when he had moved from ` 
being Premier of the Western Region to, 


become Federal Opposition Leader against 
the Northern-Eastern coalition. His arrest 
and political trial in 1962 were among the 
earlier gross signals that Nigeria would by 
.no means live up to the blandly optimistic 
expectations of peaceful harmonious devel- 
opment broadcast about it at independence. 
Through the most recent phase of Nigerian 
crisis, he has been an outstanding civilian 
figure in Gowon’s Federal Military Govern- 
, ment. ` 


Since he began as an emphatically Yo- ` 


: ruba ethnic leader, a consistent theme in 
Awolowo’s political career has been insis- 
tence upon ethnic autonomies in a plural- 


^. 
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istic system. In the present book, he again 
strongly argues the necessity for a more 
finely balanced Nigerian fèderalism in 
which the number of constituent States is 
greatly increased above the three of 1960, 
and the four since 1962, to the order of' 
eighteen. Ten linguistic-ethnic groups 
would, each have a substantially autono- 
mous State of its own, besides which the 


profusion of smaller ethnic groups would 


be variously clustered in a series of addi- 
tional composite States. Awolowo claims 
this to be the only fair and viable solution 
to the interethnic problems which have 
contributed to much of the frustration, ex- 
acerbated animosities; and disruption of 
the past decade, although the author never 
directly mentions the culminating horror 
of the recent civil war. i 

Awolowo’s vision of his country for the 
future is also socialist, and democratic. 
These are somewhat newer emphases in his 
career. From having once seemed a cau- 
tious nationalist, because of his Yoruba 
particularism, and by no means radical vis- 
à-vis traditional Yoruba monårchical insti- 
tutions, Awolowo has emerged as much 
more uncompromisingly hostile to the 
“paradoxical heritage" of- colonialism, con- 
demning the “fossilized” monarchy and 
feudalism which had lived on in Northern 
Nigeria throughout this century under the 
aegis of “indirect rule” -policies, and en- 
trenched by the gerrymandered boundaries 


. retained in the independence constitution. 


While the new boundaries for the much 
more numerous ethnic States would carve 
into the territorially bloated jurisdictions of 
traditional Northern elites—the Muslim 
emirates ‘and the vast Northern Region 
which they have dominated—Awolowo 
tackles head on the undemocratic character 
of the Hausa-Fulani oligarchy in the North. 

Among his demands for all-Nigeria de- 
mocratization is votes for women in North- 
ern areas, still constitutionally denied dur- 
ing the 1960’s. He is insistent, also, that 
political parties as such be required to have 
a fully national scope, thus in principle 
barring such a particularistic party as the 
Northern People’s Congress from dominat- 
ing Federal politics without even nominally 


‘having nationwide conStituencies and con- 


testing elections throughout Nigeria. 
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-A large: section of his book ison a 
grandly abstract, universalistic plane, ex- 
` pounding principles of politics, economy, 

`- and psychology which Awolowo claims to 
derive from the best of modern generalizing 
„science, including socialism, as a “nornia- 
-tive -social science,” applicable for all man- 
. kind.. Repudiating, for instance, any basi- 
“cally distinctive "African socialism," he 
"' would have the universally socialist destiny 
». òf mankirid take on only incidentally Afri- 
= `. can, or Nigerian, adaptations. Finally, 
7 while Awolowo's anticapitalist argument 
^'"* and espousal of socalism, including ascetic 
preachments, would, in -many respects, 
"sound quite familiar elsewhere, he does 
^introduce a strongly transcendental com- 
” ponent, expecting the success of socialist 
^ planning to be ensured by a divine power. 
Pee LiNviLL WATSON 
Professor, of Anthropology 
`a ` University of Saskatchewan 
w^ r7 Saskatoon 
: Saskatchewan 
` Canada 
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Uus CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM, Haile—Selassie’s 
UD. s Government, Pp. xiv, 218. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. $7.50. 


One must begin this review on a digres- 





"s lish political scientists still give short shrift 
to the rich American literature on nation— 
UU and development. Clapham, a re- 
. search fellow at Oxford, has given us a 


* bright. and highly analytical study, but be- . 
-a cause he neglects this literature, we are' 


deprived of some salient insights into the 

, integrative/disintegrative processes in Ethi- 

-opia. However, there is compensation in 

„the fact that precisely because of the Eng- 

-lish tradition, the book is unfettered by 

~ tautological obscurities: the writing is exact 
and compelling. 

_, With these few (parochial?) caveats, we 

.can stress the value of the author's work. 

` It is the best study on the Ethiopian polity 

since Margery Perham's classic and perhaps 

i. . unbeatable The Government of Ethiopia 

(1948). (Its profound objective sense will 

not please those who share Sam Hunting- 


ton's optimistic view on modernizing mon- . j 
` The possibility of fragmentation is real, ès- 


archies:in developing areas, or those who 


' of the population. 


' standing. 


sive note: it is unfortunate that most Eng- 


s clo qos onte 
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see the monarchs as reactionary despots 


' holding back the tide of. progress. 


The book's focus is on the ‘political. 
changes which have occurred in Ethiopia. ` 
since 1941 when the Emperor returned to 
his homeland. The political innovations 


~are the handiwork of an Emperor who, | 


while always dominant, has had to com- 
promise in his reform measures with the 
traditional forces of his society—the 
Church, the nobility, and the conservatism 
Two main themes de- 
rive. from this proposition: (1) moderniza- 
tion has.been the result of changes in the 


‘type of office holders, with educated per- 


sonnel slowly increasing their foothold; and 
(2) the new Western-type institutions es- 
tablished by the Emperor have always been 
ahead of the capacity- of the society to 
operate them in eifective and progressive. 
ways. 

Given the unique history of Ethiopia, its 


` polity differs from other -African political 


systems in many respects, but two are out- 
) Ethiopia is the only African 
state that has a long tradition of indepen- 


'dence—over 2,000 years—and has been 


free from any colonial occupation except for - 
the Fascist parenthesis. ^ The result is a 
pervading sense oi cultural and political 
nationalism held by the elite ethnic groups 
in the plateau areas. The second major 
difference is the absence of political parties. 
Clapham is right in conjecturing that this 
missing component raises the major prob- 
lem ‘of constructing effective means of po- 


litical communication to meet future po-,. 
-litical demands, but he also warns that, in 


the Ethiopian context, political parties 


‘could have the effect of intensifying res. 


gional and ethnic differences—as indeed ' 
they have in a large number of African 
states. 

Events during the past decide underscore 
the importance of ethnicity in African poli- 
tics, as Nigeria ard the Congo tragically, 
attest. It is to Claphami’s credit that he 
does not romanticize the nature of nation- 
alism as many Africanists have, and gives 
substantial attention to the separatist poten-. 


` tialities of those. ethnic groups which do 


not share the same degree of attachment: 
to Ethiopian nationalism as do the Amhara. 
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pecially if the question of monarchical suc- ^ 


cession is not astutely handled when the 
Emperor dies. 

It is not enough to say that Clapham's 
book is first rate. Its contributions go far 
beyond Africanist concerns. I would re- 
gard it as a valuable work for anyone in 
comparative political systems, and I would 
urge that it be read by historians in spite 
of its preoccupation with the current. 
Some interesting comparisons can be made 
between the Emperor's policies and those 
of the enlightened despots of the Italian 
city states and eighteenth century Europe. 

A. A. CASTAGNO 

African Studies Center í 

Boston University 

Brookline 

Massachusetts 


Tuomas R. H. Havens. 
Modern Japanese Thought. Pp. viii, 253. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. $8.50. 


Nishi Amane, 1829—1897, was neither the 
best known nor the most important scholar 
of the keimó (Enlightenment) movement 
in Meiji Japan. 
first one to have recognized the overriding 
importance of European and American 
thinking, especially positivism and utili- 
tarianism, which he is credited with intro- 
ducing to Japan. The general thrust of 
this thoughtful book is summed up by the 
author who says: “It is Nishi as thinker, 
not philosopher, with whom I am con- 
. cerned: the man thinking in his historical 
milieu, not pondering eternal truths." 

Nishi had been trained in the Confucian- 
ism of. the Tokugawa period known as 
shushigaku. While orthodox Chinese Con- 
"fucianism had traditionally emphasized cer- 
tain loyalties within -the family, the Toku- 
- gawa brand emphasized the relationship of 
‘loyalty to the feudal lord. The gorin gojō 

(Five Ethics and Five Virtues) espoused by 
Tokugawa orthodoxy stressed loyalty, filial- 
ity, duty, service to one’s master, and keep- 
ing to one’s station. The shoguns were 
more interested in the politics of such 
ethics than in their metaphysics. 

Nishi’s turn away from the prestigious 
neó-Confucianism began in the 1840's. It 


' were in people's daily lives. 


Nishi Amane and - 


Nevertheless, he is the ` 


poi az coq hore 
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was then that he read Ogyü Sorai's Com- 
mentary on the Analects. He realized the 
irrelevance of Chinese teachings to the 
modern world, and how impractical they 
This break 
with Chinese thinking was formally defined 
some twenty-five years later in his Hyakui- 
chi shinron (The New Theory of the Hun- 
dred and: One), which was published in 
1874, and which was a systematic refuta- 
tion of Shushi thinking. 

*Nishi Amane's primary 'contribution to 
modern Japanese thought is normally con- ' 
sidered to be his sustained effort to intro- 
duce contemporary European philosophy, 
and in this respect he is a true pioneer,” 
writes the author. Nishi’s attitude toward 
morality shows a Confucianist's concern for 
“public ethics," but his solutions are not ` 
those of a Confucianist. 3 

The book is divided into nine chapters, 
including such titles as: "The Intellectual 
in Japan's Transition from Feudalism to. 
Modernism," "Study Abroad and Service 
at Home," "Ethics for the New Society," 
and “Nishi and Modern Japan." There is ` 
also a short preface, a short list of Bio- 
graphical Notes containing 'information 
about individuals mentioned in the text, an’- 
impressive list. of Works Cited; and an In- 
dex. 

The author is to be congratulated in mak- 
ing available. this careful study of a ‘Meiji 
intellectual.- This reviewer found a great 
deal of new material carefully analyzed and 
logically presented. But, alas, not a single 
picture of the hero! 

' E. DALE SAUNDERS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Davi H. Bavrev. The Police and Politi- 
cal Development in India. Pp. xiv, 482. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $15.00. 


A central theme in the growing literature . 


‘on political change in modernizing societies’ 


is the incongruity betweén the requirements 


‘of a rule-based, universalistically—criented 


bureaucracy, and the interests of its situa- 
tionally-based, primordially-oriented clien- 
tele. Nowhere, perhaps, is this incongruity’ 
more sharply defined and its consequences 
more strongly felt than in the relationship 
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between policeman and citizen. “Because 
much police activity is seen as restrictive 


: and potentially punative, the public's con- 


. tension, and fear. 


.tact with the police is marked by anxiety, 
Moreover, methods of - 


police enquiry, the content of the laws they 
enforce, and the processes of the courts 
which try their charges are frequently in 


D * direct conflict with the traditional norms 


and processes of the society at large. 
David Bayley's book on The Police and 


. * , Political, Development in India is of in- 
- terest because it provides a thought-pro- 


voking introduction to the police—citizen 
relationship in a country whose westernized 


` police and legal institutions have never 
. been satisfactorily articulated with its 


` deeply-rooted indigenous dispute-resolution 


H 


norms and processes. The study is, in 
fact, considerably less ambitious than its 
title suggests. There are two central 
themes: patterns of police behavior, and 
public perceptions of the police. A stimu- 


- lating theoretical essay on’ the relationship 
- between the police and the political process 


` forms the book's first chapter. 


Since Bayley was unable to interview 


* officials below the ranks of the elite Indian 


‘© Police Service, the study of police behavior 


2 in citizen contact is based almost entirely 
~ on published works—especially government 


lice officials. 


reports—and the impressions of senior po- 
Given this limitation, the 


' , description is well organized and quite sug- 


3 


gestive. - Unlike many studies of its kind, 
this one retains à comparative—rather than 
normative—perspective; in large part be- 
cause the author relates Indian police be- 


' havior to patterns observed in other coun- 


tries. à 
The analysis of public views of the police 


'" draws heavily on responses to question- 


naire items administered by the Indian In- 


‘stitute of Public Opinion to a two state 


sample of Indian males, which was stratified 


for rural-urban and north-south differ- | 


ences. A sample of university students was 


also studied. Many of the questionnaire 


` items lack the specificity which a first-hand 


familiarity with ‘citizen-police contact 
might have made possible. With a few ex- 


. . ceptions, correlates with attitudinal patterns 
"'are of a rather low order. Rural-urban 
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and north-south variations are quite pro- 


“nounced, but in the latter case, the author 


avoids any discussion of possible sources of 
these differences. In general, however, 
Bayley’s descriptions and analyses of his 
quantitative findings are models of pre- 
cision and clarity. His comments on the . 
care that must be taken in the interpreta- 
tion-and extension of survey data are-par- . 
ticularly helpful. 

This is. a ground-breaking ‘study in the . 


` unexplored area of interaction. .between 


police behavior and political process in 
post-colonial societies. As such, it, pro- - 
vides a solid base from which subsequent. 
analysts can work. 
STANLEY J. HEGINBOTHAM 
Southern Asian Institute . 
Columbia University : 
New York City .. ` 


Hamp Arcam. Religion and State in Iran, 
1785-1906: The Role of the Ulama in 
the Qajar Period. Pp. xviii, 286. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1970. $9.50. ` 


To those interested in the development 
of Shia’h Islam during the nineteenth cen- : 
tury, this book is a gold mine. The author . 
has not only brought to light a mass of 
hitherto unpublished.sources, many in Per- 
sian, but has given the subject scholarly 
treatment of a high order. D 

Shia'h Islam presents a peculiar problem 
because of its theological dogmas.. It 
claims that when the Prophet Muhammad 
died in 632 A.D., religious and political au- 


' thority to rule the Islamic community was 


vested in his biological heirs, the Imams. 
But in 874 AD. the twelfth Iman, the - 
Mahdi, disappeared from view. The Shia’h 
scholars, the Ulama, then developed the 
claim that they alone represented the Hid- 
den Imam on earth, but purely in a spirit- * 
ual capacity. The corollary was ‘that all 
temporal power was therefore usurped and | 
illegitimate. i : 

The Safavi dynasty in the sixteenth cen- 
tury justified their rule by the probably 
fictitious claim that their founder was a 
direct descendant of. the Imams,. thereby 
establishing, for the first time, a Shiah ^ 
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State. But the Qajars were known to be 
of Mongol and even Pagan origin, and. were 


never able to get any clear recognition of 


legitimacy by the Ulama. Thus there was 
"competition and tension between the Crown 
which.assumed absolute power, and the 
Ulama who often chose to defy that claim. 
This tensión became more intense as Iran 


emerged into the modern world and tried to. 


make its adjustment to changes demanded 
by foreign conquests. 

The Ulama did not have it all their own 
way. They were an amorphous bedy of 
which each member had to earn his prestige 
by popular acclaim, developing a follower- 
‘ship. They disliked: the: Raudah-khwans 
whose mass emotional appeal in reciting 


the texts of the martyred Imam Hussein . 


captured the appeal of  folk-religion. 
Again the Sufis, who stress. the mystical 
intercourse with the Divine Beloved One, 
by-passed the Ulama and had an appeal to 
~the more sophisticated. 
The early Qajars tried to win the od 


wil of the Ulama by lavish praise and . 


gifts, and partially succeeded in getting 
their cooperation, with disastrous results of 
forcing the Qajars to go to war with Russia 
in 1827. As a result of their defeat, the 
Qajars were forced to start military and 
educational reforms which were denounced 
by the Ulama as heresies. The later Qajars 
then preferred Sufi advisors, and an open 
breach appeared between the Crown and 
the men of the Pen. By.the end of the 
century, Nasr-ed-Din suffered a stunning 
defeat on the issue of the Tobacco conces- 
sion. 
the power of the Crown. . 

When Muzzafar-ed-Din was crowned in 
1896, and made three expensive trips to 
Europe on borrowed money, the Ulama 
joined with the newly emerging middle and 
educated elements and forced him to grant 
‘a Constitution in 1906. Having deprived 
the Shah of power, they were unable to 
continue cooperation with the reformist 
elements, for they opposed the innovations 
of the more liberal group. They drifted off, 
trying to maintain the traditional patterns 
of the Islamic community. ^ ` 

Too few scholars have focused their at- 


tention on Shia'h Islam: This volume is a _ 


[3 
ve 


The Ulama .had decided: to weaken: 
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welcome addition in a field long neglected. 
It is an excellent piece of research and-the 


- author deserves ‘high commendation for a 


clear, concise; and readable study of this . 
phase of recent Iranian history.’ 
Epwin M. Warcur 
Visiting Professor 
Univérsity of South Carolina . 
. Columbia 


James O’Connor. The Origins of Social- 
ism in Cuba. Pp. viii, 338. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell "University Press, 1970. 
$10.00. 

It is a fair guess that within the last 
dozen years more books may have been 
written about Cuba than about all the rest 
of Latin America combined. Hence, to 
merit an evaluation of ' ‘permanent value," 
an individual book in all that spate must . 
be exceptional This volume probably de- 
serves that accolade. 3 

Professor O'Connor's taking-off point is 
his thesis that at the end of the Batista 
dictatorship, political, social, and economic 
conditions in Cuba were just about 2s bad 
as they could be. By implication, then, 
almost any change would be for the better. 

There will be those who disagree with the 
author's, initial premise, even though per- 


chaps willing to admit that the Cuben na- 


tional psyche and ethos were in a bad way. 
There will be many, including this reviewer, 
who may be skeptical that Dr. Castro's pre- 
scription of therapy, at least in terms of 
dosage, provides the optímum treatment for 
the patient. But admittedly the author 
makes a good case. 

O'Connor, an Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at San Jose State College, sets the 
stage by discussing the Cuban ecenomic 
and political backgrounds, with especial 
regard to the mismanagement of prerevolu- 
tionary agriculture. He then deals with ' 
what the Castro Revolution has done in its 
agrarian reform, its nationalization of in- 


‘dustry, its treatment of organized labor, and 
its agricultural and industrial planning. ' 


An enormous deal of research has obvi- 
ously entered into preparation of the study. 
The author has consulted a vast variety of 
sources, in Spanish and English, in Cuba 
and out, scholarly and polemic: His citing 
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and interpretation of statistical material is 
impressive. But there is an obvious ten- 
dency to rely more on pro- than on anti- 
Fidelista. sources. Two statistical appen- 
dices buttress the apparent authenticity of 


_ the factual substructure. 


. A few minor reservations may be noted 


in the face of a generally favorable impres- ` 


Ds sion of the book. It would have beén well 


ge 


Tek 


"he 


: students in Cuba since. 1920. 


‘for the author to render most Cuben units | 
_-~of area and weight in United States, equiva- 
“dents, or at least to provide a‘ convenient 
. equivalence table; not even all the special- 


ists know, or, if they do know, remember, 
that a caballería is about 33 acres or'an 
. arroba 25 pounds; the equivalence of a 


*. hectare is presumably more widely known. 


. Also, a two-page-index for a highly de- 


` tailed and scholarly study is irritatingly - 


"inadequate. : 
r ; RUssELL H. FITZGIBBON 
. Professor of Political -Science | 

* University of California 

_ Santa Barbara 


Ricwarp R. Facen. The Transformation 
-of Political Culture in Cuba. Pp. ix, 
.271. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
` Press, 1969. $8. 50. : 


han SUCHLICKI. 

`` -and Revolution. in "Cuba, '1920-1968. 
' '- Pp. 177. Coral Gables, Fla. : ` University 
"of Miami Press, 1969. $6.95. 


. Drs. Suchlicki and Fagen have made sig- 
*"« nificant contributions to the literature on 
<. Cuba. 
"^. contrasting styles. 


Their books present almost totally 
. Dr. Suchlicki’s book is 
‘easy to read, and offers a neatly woven 
political history of Cuba as a backdrop for 
his detailed study of the role of university 
Dr. Fagen 
has presented a microscopic view of three 


s institutions which he believes have provided 


an . instructional lever for the charges 
. wrought so far by the Castro. revolution: 
the literacy campaign of 1961, the Schools 
of Revolutionary Instruction, and the Com- 
mittees for Defense of the. Revolution. 

Dr. Suchlicki spent his youth in Cuba, 
later took exile in the United States, and 
is now a U.S. citizen. 
search is based on more than. fifty inter- 
views with former Cuban student leaders. 
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University . Students 


His primary re- . 


` 


Many of his sources helped'to keep the 
sparks of freedorn alive in Cüba during the . 
troubled three decades prior to Castro, only 
to see him betray their efforts. The Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, in its promotion 
of the Suchlicki book, overreaches in its 
attempt to draw a parallel between the role 
of students in Cuba and the role of present- 
day student activists in the United States. 
Dr. "Fagen has written a profoundly 
scholarly work, and patient reading is re-: 
quired to get through’ his detailed analysis 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
three revolutionary organizations named 
above. He wisely observes in the start of, 
his book that, “Tremulous critics and en- 
thusiastic supporters of the Castro regime 
have at least one thing in common: both 
see the Castro revolution as a model for. 
other Latin American nations seeking to. 
throw off the shackles of backwardness. and 
political dependence.” Yet Dr. Fagen can- . 
not conceal his admiration for what the 
Castro regime has done. In this process, , 
he overlooks many of its weaknesses and 
seems to accept with little complaint -the 
coercive force used to bring about most of : 
Castro's objectives. . Moreover, Dr. Fagen 
relies heavily on inferences to be drawn. 
from statements made by Castro officials, 
as well as unproven experiments, rather 
than on the evidence of visible results. ' 
Dr. Suchlicki provides convincing evi- 
dence of the following points: (1) By 1925, 
Communism had a base in Cuba; left-wing 
students were its core; Machado next gave. 
the Communists a facade of respectability, 
and Batista followed ‘suit. (2). Castro 
probably was not a Communist prior to his ` 


. takeover of the Cuban government, but his" 


destructive approach to change made his 
step across the Communist line an easy one. 
(3) Cuba has experienced a middleclass © 
revolution rather than a peasant revolt. (4) . 
Castro knew the importance of the univer- 


‘sity where “autonomy (was) the obstacle— 


control (was) the prize.” Still, opposition 
to. him among students is “within the 
mainstream of Cuba's political thought." 

Dr. Fagen focuses on the methods used 
by the Castro regime to win the total 
loyalty of Cubans, particularly the youth. 
He states that “It has been a directed 
learning process through which the elite 
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seek to create a new political culture. . . . 
In Cuba there has been a planned attack 
on the cultural fabric itself." 

Dr. Fagen demonstrates how thoroughly 
the entire educational process was politi- 
cized under the Castro regime. His de- 
scription of the Committee for the Defense 
of the Revolution as "displaying more en- 
ergy than order, more enthusiasm than dis- 
‘cipline,” might be applied to Castro's other 
revolutionary organizations. For example, 
he states that the Schools of Revolutionary 
Instruction. (EIR) were run at best by 
"passionate amateurs" and at' worst by 
“self-serving incompetents.” He provides 
another clue to explain many of Castro’s 
failures: “The political-technical aspect (of 
the EIR) was not formally structured at 
the outset. Rather, it was worked out in 
practice over a number of years.” Dr. 
Fagen does acknowledge finally that Castro 
faces serious risks as his credibility comes 
into question. 

R. Ricuarp RuBorTOM, Jr. 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 

Texas 


Cartos A. Astiz. Pressure Groups and 
Power Elites in Peruvian Politics. Pp. 
xvii, 316. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $12:00. 


“Works of this type are sorely needed in - 


the area of Latin American politics, and 
Astiz has provided us with an exceedingly 
good one. With the paucity of studies on 
Peruvian politics in particular, this “tradi- 
tional" approach is precisely what is needed 
at this stage of our research, knowledge, 
and understanding. 

Beginning with an introdüctory chapter 
on "The Land and the People," the author 
then introduces us to the type of analysis 
that he plans to utilize, that is, the interest 
group-social class structure of Peruvian 
society, and its relation to the political 
structure and policy outputs. In a series 
of chapters, he then proceeds to discuss 
and analyze the several social classes, po- 
litical parties, and interest groups within 
this framework. Particular attention is de- 
voted to the Church, to the Military, and 
to foreign economic interests, primarily 
those of the United States. In what ap- 
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pears to have been the original conclusion 
to-his work, Astiz then poses the problem 
of change: How is revolution, if it is to 
come about, more likely to occur, from 
above or from below? Unfortunately for . 
the author, the Coup of October 1968 oc- 
curred before the finished manuscript could 
be published, and the now-final chapter is 
a postscript analyzing that event. 

Books of-this nature, compressing the 
politics of a complex society of over 10 
million people into less than 300 pages, are 
certain to arouse dissent from the experts 
on this or that point. I have my own nits 
to pick with Astiz here and there. The 
author has, however, handled well the 
problem of the “oligarchy,” demonstrating 
the elites’ broad general interests, but at 
the same time clearly depicting their sev- 
eral factions: and internal cleavages and 
conflicts. I found particularly rewarding 
his insistence that interest groups be ana- 
lyzed in terms of their social class origins. 
Thus, he categorizes upper-, middle-, and 
lower-class interest groups, and examines 
their relative political strengths through 
their skills and resources in interest articu- 
lation, and their success in achieving policy 
outputs. that redound to their benefit. 
The chapters on the Church and the Mili- 
tary are quite well done particularly in the 
stress placed upon civilian appeals to the 
military to referee political disputes. On 
the other hand, here is one area where I 
nit-pick. It seems to me that Asitz over- 
stresses civilian elite-military alliances, and 
the Coup of 1968 seems to bear this out. 
I believe that recent military coups are 
best explained by the officer corps’ hostility 
to the Alanza Popular ` Revolucionaria 
Americana and its concomitant eagerness 
for economic development. It appears that 
the military today has little affinity for the 
various sectors of the upper class, and is 
now trying to rally the nonaffiliated to build 
its own political base. One sector that the 


military seems to be wooing is the peas- , , 


antry—it is well to keep in mind that the 
peasants themselves played a vital role in 
the suppression of the guerrilla movements 
of the mid sixties by betraying the rebels 
to the police and military forces. Astiz 
largely ignores this. . 

All in all, this is a good piece of work: 
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well researched, thoughtful, and lucidly 
written. The bibliography is excellent. 
Only the price is outrageous. 

i . Kart M. SCHMITT 
University of Texas ; 

Austin i 


MicuEL Urrutia.. The Development of 


. the Colombian Labor Movement. Pp. xi, 
297. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
`~ sity Press, 1969. $10.00. 
This volume is a welcome addition to 
the slowly developing shelf of works on 
Latin American organized labor. It gives 


^ + the reader an overall view of the history of 


the labor movement in one of the larger and 
more rapidly developing countries of the 
area, and also raises a number of interest- 
ing issues for those concerned with prob- 


+ lems of comparative labor relations and 
economic development. 


` After noting the first attempts to organ- 
ize a labor movement among artisans in 


` the middle of the nineteenth century, which 
. énded in disaster, and tracing the beginning 


of industrialization in the early decades of 
the present century, Senor Urrutia, who is 
now an economist on the Colombian Mone- 


* . tary Policy Board, turns to the beginning of 


the.modern trade union movement after 


` World War One. His fundamental thesis 
.is that Colombian trade unionism has gone 


through two phases, that of “political bar- 


'. gaining" and that of collective bargaining. 


For the first phase, that of political bar- 
gaining, the author accepts the thesis pre- 


sented by James Payne in his study of Pe- 


ruvian labor, that the power of the unions 


came mainly from its ability to embarrass,. 


and perhaps put in danger, the government 
of the. day. The need for such an approach 
by the fledgling labor movement in the 
1920's came from the existence of a Con- 
servative Party government which was 
fundamentally hostile to the whole idea of 
organized labor. The usefulness of the 
approach came in the 1930's, when there 
was a close alliance of the unions with the 
first two Liberal governments, which in 
their drive for reform aroused considerable 
hostility from entrenched economic and 
social interests; and came to -depend ex- 
tensively upon the support of labor for 


their tenure in power. - 
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. The high point of labor's success in this 
earlier period came in the two administra- 
tions of President Alfonso Lopez, from 
1934 to 1938, and from 1942 to 1945. The 
Confederacion de Trabajadores de Colom- 
bia (CTC), closely allied with the Lopez 
faction of the Liberal Party, grew rapidly 
in both of those periods, when the govern- 
ment was openly sympathetic to it and its 
local union affiliates, . 
However, with the advent of the Con- 
servatives to power once again in 1946, 
Senor Urrutia says that the possibility of 


gains through political bargaining quickly . . 


disappeared. The Conservative regimes . 
were hostile to the CTC, and were strong 
enough to thwart the somewhat reckless 


attempts of Liberals to use the Confed- .. 


eracion as a weapon against the govern- 
ment. : 

The way was thus paved for the emer- 
gence of collective bargaining in the place 
of political bargaining. "The basis for this 
had been laid bv Law 6 of 1945, passed 
shortly before President Alfonso Lopez re- 


signed, which provided that when a legal: ` 


strike was called, the enterprise involved 


had to close its doors pending a solution of. ^ 


the conflict, and for protection of union 
leaders from punitive dismissal by employ- 
ers. s 

The chief beneficiary of collective bar- 
gaining was the Union de Trabajadores de 
Colombia (UTC), which appeared under 
Jesuit auspices in 1946. In contrast tó the 
CTC, with its close links with the Liberal 
Party, Senor Urrutia points out quite cor- 
rectly that the UTC adopted a nonpartisan 
position, and has resisted strongly all efforts 
to tie it to one or another of the country's 
political parties. This attitude, plus strong 
support from the Church, made it possible 
for the UTC to grow rapidly at exactly the 
same time: that the CTC was declining. ' 
Since the late 1940's, the UTC has been the. 
strongest group in the Colombian labor 
movement. 

Senor Urrutia traces the gains which 
have come from collective bargaining, in 
terms of substantial real wage increases and 
fringe benefits, particularly in the 1950's 
and early 1960’s. However, he suggests ` 
that without some changes in union struc- 
ture, and particularly the development of 
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national industrial unions, it may be diffi- 
cult to maintain this record of achievement. 
As in all volumes, there are things with 


- which one might quarrel in this one. This- 


. reviewer is skeptical, for instance, of the 
great importance the author puts on the 
sizable numbers of unemployed in Co- 
lombia as a handicap to the labor move- 
ment. Particularly as Colombian industry 
has become more complicated and more 
capital intensive, requiring a higher de- 


gree of labor skill and discipline, the un- ` 


skilled unemployed worker with little ex- 
perience in industry is not really a serious 
job competitor with the industrial worker. 
However, there is no question that this 
volume is well argued, and it gives one an 
accurate and interesting exposition of a 
significant subject. 
R. J. ALEXANDER 

Rutgers. The State University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


STANLEY J. AND BARBARA H. STEIN. The 
Colonial Heritage of Latin America: 
Essays on Economic Dependence in Per- 
spective. Pp. viii, 222. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970. $5.00. 


The viewpoint that economic dependence 
upon Iberian and Western Europe has-kept 


Latin America in colonial patterns reaching . 


down through 1900 and after is very per- 
suasively presented here, although this re- 
viewer finds the point too general, too 
sophisticated, and limited only’ to eco- 
nomic proofs. ' 

To say that Latin America remained neo- 
colonial for years after Independence is 
really to strike out Independence as a 
struggle and as an idea. Nationalism and 
nationality thus have no vitality, and the 
export-import interest of trade with Europe 
obscures basic national self-interest, that 
is, political factors, in any explanation. 
Moreover, the presence of cultural self- 
consciousness is omitted by the author’s 
own purpose in order to control the eco- 
nomic materials and make a better judg- 
ment. l i : 


The “continuity of colonial institutions | 


in a post-colonial Latin America," and the 


reduction of modern and contemporary 
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Latin America to an epilogue in history is 


-one thing, but to confuse colonial institu- 
tions with their remains and vestiges is 


another. Latin American land structure ' 
and export-import economics are changing 

and modified versions, but not the same as , 
the colonial hacienda or the consulado sys- 

tem. What we have on the economic side - 
in developmental economics are survivals, 

but as the authors also indicate, no longer 

the essence. _ 

The viewpoint becomes clearer through 
historical treatment, in good narrative, 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth cen- 
turies, looking always for continuity and 
historical process at work. The method 
and the'research are very sound, worked 
out with other leading authorities, sources, 
and authors. The first formal polemic on 
the neocolonial duration was in the article- 
symposium on “Colonial Institutions and 
Contemporary Latin America.” The pres- 
ent book is a much. better case for the 
same, reaching into Argentine, Brazilian, 
and Mexican experiences and history to 
get both the facts and the story. 

The “immortality” of colonial history 
has some merit to it, and displays much 
lofty patience on the part of its modern 
writers. The institutions described are 
colonial, but the languages and terminology 
are very up-to-date in present-day United 
States. The words are scientific, even if 
the history is not. Latin American trade 
unionism, industrialization, militarism, cau- 
dillism, nationalism, church-state struggles, 
are all nineteenth century, all modern and . 
contemporary, even though, as the authors 
know, the landed and commercial classes 
are not.. > i ; 

That economic vestiges, but not institu- . 
tions, still persist does not make Latin 
America neocolonial. Nevertheless, for 
what it wants to say, this book is very good. 
Having summed up colonial rule between 
conquistador and corregidor, the authors do 
very well with their national materials, and 
go on to an epilogue which tacks on the 
present-day to the controlling neocolonial- 
ism of.the nineteenth century. 

Harry BERNSTEIN 

Department of History 

City University of New York 

Graduate Center .— ' 
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. POLITICS, POLITICAL THEORY, AND 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Henry S. Reuss.  Revenue-Sharing: 
Cruich or Catalyst for State and Local 
Governments? Pp, xiv, 170. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. $6.50. 


The latest book of Henry S. Reuss adds 
to his substantial reputation as an analyst 
of domestic policy. Along with his writ- 


` ings on the ombudsman, his work on inter- : 


governmental aids marks him as a legis- 
lative specialist in the nature of govern- 
ment strüctures and their implications for 
the benefits provided. i 

His subject is the "peace dividend," the 


. money to be available from the federal tax . 


system after we settle our massive obliga- 
tions in Southeast Asia. Congressman 
` Reuss assumes that we will settle those ob- 
_ligations in the near future, though one 
author cannot probe deeply through all our 
problems, but he does not assume that any 
sizable fiscal dividend will emerge naturally 
from that settlement. He is sensitive to 
the competition for these funds presently 
committed to Vietnam from the military 


a itself, and the host of domestic claimants, 


from inflation, from the demands of cer- 
tain groups to lessen their tax payments, 
and from the problems in maintaining eco- 
: nomic growth. Reuss would use a sizable 
pile of the peace dividend to aid the states 
and localities. His analysis of their needs 
for massive increases in federal support, 


and his unique proposal for federa!—state—’ 


local transfusions lie at the heart of this 
book. 'To this reviewer, the Congressman 
makes a convincing case for additional 
. federal aid. His mechanisms for trans- 

mitting that aid represent marked depart- 
ures from existing procedures. Although 
some departure is appropriate, his recom- 
mendation shows an excess of optimism and 
. good faith in certain fellow members of the 
political fraternity. 


Congressman Reuss would not simply. 


turn over federal aids to the states and 
localities. He distinguishes himself from 


the advocates of simpEstic revenue-sharing:' 


by explaining numerous existing problems 
of state and local governments, and by 
urging the use of federal aids to prompt 
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modernization. On the other side, he would 
avoid more of the same federal aids that 
we have used since the 1930’s. The "num- 


‘ber, complexity, and overcompartmentali- 


zation" of these aids stifle the creative use . 
of Washington's money. This is, indeed, 
the.Scylla and Charybdis of intergovern- , 
mental aids: how to avoid the over-gen- 
erous funding of problem-beset state and 
local activities, while also avoiding federal 
controls whose very detail smothers any 
stimulus for innovation that may lie within 
them? Reuss would rely on state origi- 
nated plans, whose certification for bloc- 
type federal aid: would depend upon re- 
gional councils of state governors. 

There is much to commend in Reuss’ 
creature: reliance on state-generated pro- 
posals, a set of standards that would re- 
quire the proposals of each state to take 
account of certair. generic problems, and the 
recognition of regional affinities in the pro- 
cedures for reviewing and certifying state 
proposals. Reuss is sufficiently aware of 
the strangeness in his proposal to offer it 
on a limited basis for an initial term of 
three years. He also gives the President a 
review over the programs approved by the 
councils of governors. To me, however, a 
different reform is cautioned by the likeli- 
hood of mutual backscratching by neigh- 
boring governors, the problems faced by 
Presidents in direct relations with gover- 
nors, and by the difficulty of reversing 
"temporary" programs once they have won 
the acceptance of some power-holders. 

Why not experiment with both state- 
generated proposals, and a set of standards 
like those suggested, but with a more pro- 
fessional body of reviewers? Surely our 
thirty-five years of experience with inter- 
governmental aids has provided us with > 
enough skilled and public-minded officials 
to comprise a review board that would be 


_ less self-seeking than a group of neighbor- 


ing governors wko would pass on one an- 
other's proposals. Such a board might in- 
clude high-level administrators with inter- 
governmental experience, perhaps having a 
combination of persons with previous ca- 
reers in federal, state, and local units. - 
Several boards might be'regionally organ- 

ized to accommodate differences in eco- - 
nomic conditions and public expectations. 
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Since ours is a highly politicized democracy, 
we should not exclude politics from the 
intergovernmental fabric. Board members 
could be appointed and subject to removal 
by the President. My principal objection 
is to the proposed reliance on regional de- 
cisions by the governors of each region. 
Teco many of our governors have been 
flagrant in travelling the low road in their 
role as policy-makers, and I see too little 


in Reuss’ proposal that would keep them. 


on the high road. 
Ira SHARKANSKY 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


Davi ApaMANY. Financing Politics: Re- 
cent Wisconsin Elections. Pp. xv, 302. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1969. $10.00. 


Epwin M. Erste. The Corporation in 
American Politics. Pp. xiv, 365. Engle- 


wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. : 


No price. 
These two books are about institutional 


political activity. The first concerns the fi- ` 


nancial activity of a state political party 
and related committees, and the second, the 
political activities of business corporations 
particularly and the business community 
more broadly. Both render normative 
judgments or conclusions. 
proves of the pattern of political spending, 
and registers little concern over increasing 
costs of candidacies, and the resultant in- 
equalities of opportunity to become a can- 
didate. 
public subsidies along with more private 
financial input in all categories of spending. 
*, , . politicians seem to spend their money 
for kinds of campaigning . . . likely to 
yield the greatest results. . . . the crude 
measures available do not indicate that 
campaigners have reached the point of 
diminishing. returns in any (activities)." 
' Epstein views the political role of corpo- 
rations as inevitable, important, and bene- 
ficial or at least benign. . 

The work done by Herbert Alexander 
and others under the auspices of the Citi- 
zen's Research Foundation.has set useful 
patterns for the examination of campaign 


Adamany ap-. 


He recommends the addition of ` 
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costs. With some revisions, these patterns 
are followed in Adamany's book. Excellent 
studies of. Wisconsin politics by Frank 
Sorauf, Leon Epstein, and H. Gaylon 
Greenhill provide further background for 
Adamany's analysis. The Wisconsin party 
system, and the state party laws, provide 
advantages for scholarly analysis not found 
in many of the states. However, these 
studies do suggest models not only: for 
research but also for party reform in other 
states. mox 

Many of Adamany's findings support the 
customary generalizations. Republicans 
significantly outspend Democrats, and man-. 
age their finances in a tidier fashion. ' 
Business supports Republicans, labor the 
Democrats. Television has become the 
major cost category in- campaign spending. 
More detailed findings add to our knowl- 
edge of interaction within the total system, 
for example, the effects of the ideological 
bent of Wisconsin parties on campaign 
spending. 

By studying seven elections between 
1950 and 1966, the author is able to avoid 
a tendency to overgeneralize from the data 
of a single election. Also some of the 
trends in, and factors determining, use of 
various media and techniques are revealed. 


Jt is sometimes difficult, however, to de- 


termine from the discussion just what elec- 
tion contests are included.  Inadequately 
reported and nonreported costs and receipts 
for local candidacies pose great difficulties ' 
for research at this level. i 

Epstein’s work is essentially a survey of 
books and studies in the general field of 
business-government relations. The treat- 
ment, accordingly, is very broad and, as is 
true of works of this kind, depends upon 
hypotheses developed by others rather than 
projecting its own. Of the several stated 
objectives, that of presenting an overview 
of corporate political activities is most 
nearly fulfilled. A brief historical introduc- 
tion serves to show that business involve- 


. ment with politics has been continuous on 


two fronts, the electoral and the govern- 
mental The conflict between Jefferson 
and Hamilton is described as reflecting 
"two variant . . . democratic traditions." 
Although the author writes in later pages 
of the undemocratic nature of corporate 
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decision-making, he does not recognize or 

discuss the quality or character of democ- 

. racy in corporate political activities as a 
normative problem. . 

"With the election of William McKin- 

ley," the author writes, "the question of 


: whether business. or agriculture was to 


govern the country was conclusively re- 
sulted in favor of the former.” Not quite 
conclusively, however. The quoted state- 
ment looks upon government as a passive 


- agent for the transformation of pressures 


' "into policies, thus leaving no room for the 


t 


p 


DA 
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possibility that both agriculture and busi- 
ness might be, or, should be, governed by 
the nation’s government. The main argu- 


. ment of the book is not to justify business 


as ‘governing the country, but to fit its role 
in politics into a pluralistic framework. 
Resting entirely on pluralistic assump- 
tions, Epstein concludes that political par- 
ticipation by corporations is legitimate, 
that is, appropriate and rightful, by both 
internal and external standards. Although 
corporate political decisions are without 
benefit of stockholder approval, so are other 
corporate decisions, and although decision- 
making by corporations is nondemocratic, 
the same can be said of other kinds of 
private associations. To some, these argu- 
ments hardly justify advocating removal of 
legislation that singles out corporations, or 


some kinds of them, for regulation of their - 


political activities. Both the ubiquitous- 
ness of their presence in government, and 
the size of the great ones—as great as 
number ten in comparison with nation 
states in Gross National/Corporate Product 
—clearly argue for making the business 
corporation a special case for political con- 
trol by government. : 

Thorough as both these books are, given 
the methods used for collecting data, one 
has the feeling that both take on subjects 
for which much data are not available. One 
hears, in the confidence of campaign mana- 
gers, of million-dollar funding for a 
gubernatorial candidacy in a small state, 
unpublished and unrecorded because of 
conflict with the laws of the commonwealth. 
One senses the dominating role of business 
corporations in public policy making, a role 
that tends toward a suppression of both 

. democracy and pluralism. No one should 
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expect of these authors the accomplishment 
of that which to date others have found 
impossible. Given the limitations inherent 
in and inseparable from the available data, 
they have made useful contributions. 
Louis H. DOUGLAS 

Professor of Political Science 

Kansas State University 

Manhattan 


R. J. May. Federalism and Fiscal Adjust- 
‘ment, Pp. vi, 192. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. No price. 


The question of federalism has been hith- 
erto examined predominantly from the 
viewpoint of relationships between the 
center on the ore hand, and unit govern- 
ments on the other. In fact, the course of 
federalism is also moulded by the differ- 
ences among the units themselves, which 
strive to shape the federal power to their 
own ends. This is almost entirely lost 
sight of. In this brief, interesting book, 
Dr. May attempts to correct this important 
shortcoming by stressing that both the 
layers of government act on the same peo- 
ple, and examines in detail how both the 
Union Government and the states affect 
each other’s decisions through influence, 
persuasion, and bargaining. The concept 
of dominanée by the center and servility of 
the states loses relevance when demand for 
increased central powers and conditional 
grants emanates from the states. The au- 
thor considerably widens the horizon by 
refusing to confine his study to the expe- 
rience of four classic well-established fed- 
erations only. He also draws copiously on 
new experiments, including those which 
failed and which therefore furnish excit- 
ing data. The focus of the study is on the 
fiscal device of redistributing revenues be- 
tween rich and poor units as a stabilizing 
element in the political life of federations. 
The nonfiscal devices, which have -gained 
great importance in the last. few years as 
methods to bring about balanced regional 
development, as well as the regional dis- 
tribution of central expenditure, have, sur- 
prisingly, not been considered at all. 

As the author makes amply clear, the 
results of the study cannot be given in 
exact terms, for even when both old and . 


g 


y 
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new federations are studied, their number— 
twelve here—does not give enough degrees 
of freedom in relation to the large numbet 
of independent variables which could ex- 
plain them. Nevertheless, if no preten- 


sions to accuracy are made, certain gen-: 
If the 


eralizations can be said to emerge. 
differences among units are great and po- 
litically significant, and/or if the differences 
are concentrated in a few units, there is a 


'Strong tendency for the federation to break ` 


down or survive in a weak form. If the 
divergences are small and of little political 
' consequence, and the differences are scat- 
tered all over the country, a wide expansion 
of central powers and a large degree of 
cooperation are likely to develop. 

The entire history of struggles between 
the Central Government on the one hand, 
the units on the other, and among the unit 
governments infer se to influence the Cen- 

` tral Government in their favor needs to be 
retold in light of the above generalizations. 
The rules of the game under which these 
have to be carried out are set in the consti- 
tutions and conventions which sometimes 
eribody: various types of concessions and 
safeguards given to units to ensure that 
mere majority cannot upset all matters. 
'The final outcome depends on bargaining 
capacities, which depend on a complex of 
factors, environmental and strategic, on 
the various coalitions entered into, and the 
devices resorted to, including, in the last 
analysis, the threat to secede. 

The emergence of a federation naturally 
implies far-reaching rearrangements of the 
state economies flowing from a common 
market, and other incidental economic ar- 
rangements. It has differential impacts on 
different states. It is likely to adversely 
affect the weaker states, and to aggravate 
regional economic inequalities, at the same 


time, making these disparities less tolerable ` 


by setting uniform standards of services. 
By way of compensation, as well as by way 
of positive regional redistribution policies, 
there will be, among other things which are 
ignored here, a demand for more and bet- 
ter distribution of federal revenues. The 
poorer units are likely to demand a stronger 
center and more favorable distribution. 
The richer states will concede this, if the 
sacrifice they are called upon to make does 
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not appear ‘to be unduly burdensome. 


-Where the poorer states are comparatively 


small in both size and population, a satis- 
factory compromise is likely’ However, 
where the poorer states are large in size, 
the richer states may. not be willing for 
such redistribution in the absence of very 
strong inducements in other directions. 
'This is a warning for federations like India 
where a large majority of the states is gen- - 
erally conceded to be backward, and there- 
fore having special claims. As in the case 
of Canada, the contrast may not be be- 
tween different levels of economic prosper- 
ity, but between two cultures. In such 


-cases, unless there is a mutually conciliatory 


attitude, the outcome may be a complete 

victory on one side and surrender on the 

other, or a breakdown. However, even 

where a satisfactory solution seems to.be 

achieved, fresh adjustments in both the 

situation and attitudes may be called for 

from time to time in light of new develop- 

ments. Thus, there is hardly a perma- 

nently satisfactory solution. "With passage 

of time, however, the economic and politi- : 
cal life of the federation becomes more’ 
interwoven and integrated, and there is less 

likelihood of collapse. 

The book furnishes a new angle to a well 
recognized problem. Students of the sub- 
ject will find it rewarding reading. 

D. T. LAKDAWALA 

Director 

Sardar Patel Institute of Economic ' 

and Social Research. 

India . 


Mitton Kotter. Neighborhood Govern- 
ment: The Local Foundations of Politi- 
cal Life. Pp. xiii, .111. Paper—bound 
edition. New York: Bobbs—Merrill, 
1969. $2.95. 


Running counter to consolidation pro- ` 
posals have been growing demands irom a 
new breed of-reformer for institutional 
changes in large cities, including neighbor- 
hood government, designed to ensure that 
neighborhoods have a greater voice in de- 
termining policy. It is contended that a ' 
centralized ` bureaucracy cannot govern as 
well as the citizens of a neighborhood, and 
that large units of local government do not 
necessarily plan better, provide a higher 
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level of service, achieve more economies, 


and.tax more equitably than smaller units. 
These reformers differ sharply with the 


views of the early twentieth century re- 


formers who were interested in cleaning up 
corruption, and creating a city government 
which would provide services in the most 
economical and efficient manner. The early 
reformers generally were successful in 
achieving their objectives, yet they set the 
stage for a new era oi reform because of 


‘their overemphasis upon economy, effi- 


ciency, and professionalism, and their fail- 
ure to ensure that the new governmental 
institutions would be sufficiently responsive 


. tó' the needs of the citizens, especially the 


disadvantaged. 
Kotler, contends that concentration of 


e power im city hall is no longer the proper 


prescription for the ills of cities, and that 
the function of urban government today is 
not simply the provision of services in the 
most economical manner. He maintains 
that political realities necessitate both a new 
organizational accommodation, and a major 
redistribution of power to restore a sense 


. ‘of community, and meet the needs of neigh- 


borhoods by ensuring that policies are de- 
termined with local inputs. A call is issued 
for the establishment of a federation in 
which the present city government would be 


m responsible for functions that must be han- 


`- neighborhood-city hall 
, Information and service centers are main- 


dled on a broader geographical basis, and 
neighborhood corporations, governed by 


^ town meetings, would handle the functions 


which are closest to the people. 

City hall has responded incrementally to 
the criticism of its indifference and unre- 
sponsiveness in two principal ways. First, 
attempts are being made to ameliorate 
alienation by reestablishing and improving 
communications. 
tained, complaint telephone numbers or 
complaint bureaus have been installed in 


T many city halls, and the position of om- 
'' budsman has been widely discussed. In 


addition, neighborhod city halls, mobile city 
halls, neighborhood multiservice centers, 


and night mayors have been experimented . 


with as devices to facilitate two-way com- 
munications. 

The second response has been an attempt 
to improve- the delivery of services by pro- 
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viding them on a decentralized. basis. This 
is not a new development as, historically, 
fire stations, police precincts, and schools 
have been located on a neighborhood basis. 

Whether ameliorative devices will achieve 
their. purposes is questionable. Kotler 
maintains that they will not guarantee that 
the delivery of services will be expedited 
“since no decentralization of an adminis- 
tration which is based on a government 
that aims to rule the neighborhoods for the 
interests of downtown will ever have the 
resources or disposition to deliver public 
services to any equitable and just degree” 
(p. 35). 

Kotler makes a strong case for neighbor- 
hood government, but weakens the case by 
his approach. Heavily influenced by eco- 
nomic determinism, he tends to over-sim- 
plify, and makes sweeping charges with no 
supporting evidence. For example, he 
maintains that a city "is an urban empire 
ruled by a central neighborhood" (pp. 13, 
14), and that the central business district 
seeks “to destroy surburban governments ` 
and quash their independent commercial 
and political power" (p. 19). 

The theory of neighborhood government 
is based upon the assumptions that citizens, 
especially in disadvantaged neighborhoods, 
wish to play a major and active role in 
governmental affairs, and that there is a` 
coalescence of common interests within a 


‘definable geographic territory. Limited 


available evidence, such as voter participa- 


. tion in poverty and New York City Com- 


munity School Board elections, indicates 
that disadvantaged citizens are relatively 
apathetic. Furthermore, it is apparent that 
conflict may be more prevalent in many 
neighborlioods than a iptasmonenty of in- 
terests. 

A weakness of the boobs is the author's 
failure to deal with the organization of the 
upper-tier government, and to indicate 
how the territorial limits of neighborhoods 
are to be determined. In addition, he says 
little about the division of functions be- 
tween the two levels of local government. 

Perhaps the most important omission of 
this book is the lacx of consideration of the 
relationship between the electoral system 
and the responsiveness of a unit of local 
government to its citizens. Demands for 
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neighborhood government possibly would 


disappear if the electoral system is changed _ 


to ensure that members.of minority groups 
are elected to the city council and school 
"board. mE 

The early municipal reformers sought a 
complete change in the electoral system, in- 
cluding the elimination of partisan elec- 
tions and ward elections, and the replace- 
ment of a large bicameral city council by 
a small unicameral one. It was assumed 
that these changes would enable the re- 
formers to recruit and elect a "higher 
type" candidate to municipal office. 

The electoral system,.and its undemo- 
cratic consequences, must be reassessed in 
the light of current conditions. At-large 
elections over-represent the middle class 
majority and often result in no direct rep- 
resentation for minorities, thereby aggra- 
vating any alienation that may exist. Basic 
policy decisions, as a consequence of the 
electoral system, are made by a city coun- 
cil often unaware of, and insensitive to 
the problems of poor neighborhoods and 
minority groups. A council which provides 
no direct representation for major minority 
groups can be labelled an undemocratic 
body. i i 

One method of improving the prospects 
for minority representation is the enlarge- 
ment of the council, and election of all or 
some of its members by districts. Cumula- 
tive and limited voting also could be uti- 
lized to provide minority representation. 
These systems, however, do not guarantee 
that minority groups will be represented in 
proportion to their voting strength, Only 
Proportional Representation will dọ this. 

Joser F. ZIMMERMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

Graduate School of Public Affairs 

State University of New York 

Albany 


GEORGE A: HLERY, Jr. Communal Or- 
ganizations: A Study of Local Societies. 
Pp. xv, 374. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. $11.00. 


The author of this “different” book set 


the stage for his inquiry by noting wide- 
spread but loose use of the term “com- 
munity.” He charged previous writers 
with having set up schemes of what. com- 


171 
munities must be, and then seeking illus- 
trations. Hé proposed a more inductive 


` procedure. 


He reviewed published data concerning 
ten villages in ten different cultures. He 
sought their common components and made 
a list of nineteen, which he grouped under 
five main headings. Out of ‘all these he 
selected three as "integrating," and set up 
his “model” of a “folk village,” focused on 
space, cooperation, and family. 

From villages, Hillery moved on to cit- 
ies, reviewing published data concerning 
five cities in four different cultures, a 
rather amazing list including New Orleans, 
“Middletown,” Merida, Ch'u, and Timbuc- 
too. Having found to his satisfaction that 
basic integrating factors were the same in 
folk villages and in cities—space (localiza- 
tion and differentiation), cooperation (mu- 
tual aid and contract), and family (as a 
unit of consumption, stratification, and 
socialization)—Hillery created a model that 
would include both cities and villages. This 
he called vill, the term he used in place of 
community. 

Next Hillery studied five “total institu- 
tions” (prisons and mental hospitals), 
which others have sometimes called com- 
munities. Their traits he checked against 
those of the vil] and concluded that the 
total institutions are so different from vills 
that they definitely are not communities. 
Among their distinctive traits, the author 
noted “basic hostility between staff and 
inmates,” “pathologically sharp boundaries,” 
“sharply limited mobility,” and absence of 
family life among inmates. . 

Then Hillery undertook a "survey of 
communal organizations’—nation, state, 
region, ‘county, neighborhood, kibbutz. 
These he defined as "heavily institution- 
alized systems which lack defining goals" 
(p. 189). He did not study these induc- 
tively, except perhaps neighborhoods, but 
compared them in general ways with his 
model of the will, from which he found 
them to differ in varying degrees. 

Finally, the author checked his model of 
the vill against the theories of other schol- 
ars. He found in some of them help in 
formulating his own theory. He regarded 
his theory as "correcting" the others. 

Hillery has made a brave attempt at 
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building.a theory inductively. His use of 
cross-cultural studies is commendzble, but 


is hardly an adequate substitute fcr a rep- - 


resentative sample (p. 21). His having to 
‘depend on “qualitative” reports by a di- 
. versity of investigators leaves unanswered 
questions of validity and reliability. Fi- 
nally, another student of the problem might 
find a different set of distinguishing traits 
^and "foci of integration." | 
i STUART À. QUEEN 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

Washington University 

St. Louis ] 

Missouri 
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Hemz Evtav.  Micro-Macro Political 

"Analysis: Accents of Inquiry. Pp. xvi, 
400. Chicago: Aldine, 1969. $12.50. 
'This collection of Eulau's previously pub- 


lished papers is apparently intended to rep- ` 


resent a personal intellectual statement. 
Aside from: the introduction on micro- 
macro analysis, these twenty articles, nine 


published between 1966 and 1969, and six © 


coauthored, span the range of the profes- 
sional scholar: critique, theoretical specu- 
lation, data analysis, personal philosophy, 
intellectual history, and professional admo- 
nition. : ` 
It is a disciplinary book,- directed to 
political scientists in general and behavioral 
` political scientists in particular. Eulau 
was among the early “behavioralisis,” as 
he identifies himself, who experienced an 
“intellectual odyssey,” moving from tradi- 
tional political science, concerned with in- 
stitutions and structures, to a political sci- 
ence concerned with people and their be- 
havior. The personal dimensions of this 
trip, and the natality of the legitimacy of 
a behavioral approach in political science, 
comes through strongly in the last section. 
The introduction on micro-macro analy- 
sis, the basis for the book's title, deals with 
relationships between the individual and 
the collective, a distinction and interde- 
pendence which Eulau feels he has only 
recently been able to make explicit. These 


two levels are linked together in the con-. 


. cept of role, one of the major theoretical 
languages used by Euleu in his research, 
some of which was among the first large 
'scale empirical studies in American politics. 
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But this : formulation of the problem is 
hardly a complete statement: it does not 
come to terms with all of the individual- 
group interrelationships, and it confines 
macro-micro dimensions to individuals and 
collectivities. The introduction is’ a re- 
assertion of the importance of collective 
entities as actors or units of analysis—an 
affirmation of importance perhaps to those 
who took the individual psychological path 
in pursuit of Lasswell. 

This is Eulau, whose ideology of rele- 
vance made him a “behavioralist,” who has 
been nominated for president by the es- 


_ tablished organs of the American Political 


Science Association, and whose view that 
behavioralism is a sound means of human- 
izing political science will be contested once 
again. : 
` HENRY TEUNE 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania | 


Donato McIwTOosuH. The Foundations of 
Human Society. Pp. x, 340, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
$10.50. 

The first of a projected three volumes, 
this is a skillful and sustained exercise in 
pure theoretical construction that has 
tantalizing implications for the understand- ' 
ing of the political life of man. The piv- 
otal theoretical concept is the General Will, 


_which McIntosh has redeemed from its 


Rousseauist formulation by means of twen- 
tieth century insight and method. From 
psychoanalysis, McIntosh takes the mecha- 
nism, of identification with its internaliza- 
tion by a superego; he then translates this ` 
into the language of decision theory which 
permits calculation: of strategies and ra- 
tional programs of interaction. Optimal 
social choices can thus emerge out of varied 
personal preferences. Society is not a mere 
sum of individual calculations of self- 
interest; it depends on a shared interest 
incorporated into selfhood. A person with 
a coherent self “can only develop through 
a social process in which identification with 
others is an indispensable element.” Work- 
ing through external sanction and the super- 
ego within, a real General Will comes to ~ 
give purposiveness to the social organiza- 
tion that is Government. Suggestive of the 
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rewards of McIntosh's analvsis is the Table 
‘of Governmental Classification (unfortu- 
nately, there is no List of Tables) in which 
seven types of organization are charted in 
terms of six categories of human behavior. 

Since this is intended as the foundation 
for a full theory, it is largely preparatory. 
We are frequently asked to wait for “fu- 


ture volumes" to resolve or develop some - 
issue. The chapter on “Economic Author- 


ity and Economic Power" is particularly 


sketchy. But the rigor of abstract con-_ 


struction has not made rigid the sensitivity 
of the theorist. There are acute insights 
- in his brief discussions of the power of 
intuition. in decision making, of the inevi- 
table waning of charismatic appeal, and of 
the psychological weight that governmental 
policy carries in legitimatizing itself. 

The book is written with admirable lu- 
cidity. It is well stocked with abstract 


examples, and 28 Figures accompany the - 


text. It concludes with an excellent sum- 
mary of the "main architectonic ideas of 
the theoretical system in the process of 
construction." Evaluation at this point is 
out of place. This is only a promising be- 
ginning. The payoff of a theory consists of 
its explanatory power in illuminating the 
world. To be continued. ? 
` ROBERT GINSBERG 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Pennsylvania State University 
^ Delaware County Campu 
Chester ; - 


Raren MILBAND. The State in Capitalist 
Society. Pp. x, 292. New York: Basic 
Books, 1969. $6.95. 

Hypolite Taine, I suppose, did not realize 
the influence his terminology would have 
when he introduced the term “elite” ‘to 
the humanities about one hundred years 


ago. His theory was not an accidental one: - 


He saw the changing royalist, republican, 
and bonapartist elites. He also observed 
France while they coexisted, and further- 
more, he read about those changes. Long 
before Taine, historians, political theoreti- 
cians, and social scientists wrote about it. 
Some like Saint Simon advocated it. None 
of them had the right term and clear con- 
cept. But it was the term which had its 
magic, and opened up a new approach. 
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When, a generation later, Mosca and 


i Pareto wrote their essays and theorems, 
` again they witnessed a society where the 


cleavage between the ruling and the ruled 
was profound. Mosca, in fact, advanced 
a mew, non-Aristotelian approach: the 
world was always divided between the few 
commanding and the mass of commanded. 
At the same time and independently in the 
distant lands of Russia and Poland, Waclaw 
Machayski forecast the coming of a to- 
talitarian socialist elite state ruled by the 
intelligentia, in his little known Umstvien- 
nyi Rabochyi, (The Intellectual Worker). 
In America, Max Nomad reinterpreted his 
friend’s theory. Michels wrote his famous 
book on Jron Laws of Oligarchy, in a some- 
what different vein,-in Western Europe. 
The theory of elites is an old one. But 
both the concept and the term were intro- 
duced into our political and sociological 
dictionaries by the turn of the century. 
Ralph Miliband’s volume ‘is in this tra- 
dition, but his umbilical cord is short and 
connects only to C. Wright Mills. What- 
ever the elite theorist argues, the ideas are 
old, and in recent times, writers have only 
reinterpreted some of their fathers whom 
they may dislike, or even hate. The author 
of The State in Capitalist Society bases his 
erudite volume on two premises: the elite 
theory, and Marx's theory of the state, He 
applies both approaches in a piously ortho- 
dox way. “... Passages from Marx's writ- 


- , ings and correspondence have been inter- 


preted in the most contradictory ways, ex- 
actly as if they had been texts from the 
classics or from the New Testament... ." 
Engels complained in a letter to Dr. Hour- 
wich in 1893. Marx’s theory of the state 
and interpretations belong to those writ- 
ings. ` The theory is rather simple: the 
state is a coercive apparatus, a part of the 
"superstructure" necessary to maintain the 
existing capitalistic system. In the early 
socialist movement, LaSalle, in his famous 
essay on Constitution, took a different 
stand; similarly, democratic socialists took 
a different view on the theory of the state. 
This theory was also modified in Engels’ 
writings. Ralph Miliband integrates the 
orthodox Marxist interpretation of the state 
with the elite theory. In a nutshell; and 
the reader may forgive the great simplifica- 


474 
tion, the central ideà.of this book is: in 
capitalist societies, he epist elite rules 
the state. 


.The capitalist stat is, of course, , the- 
"Nowhere has the inflation 


United States. 
' of the military establishment been more 
` marked—since the Second World War," 
. writes the author, 
States, a country which has been previously 
civilian oriented. And much the same kind 


 .óf inflation has also occurred in the forces 


of ‘internal security,” not only in the 
United States; it is probably the case that 
- never before in any capitalist country, save 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, has such 
- a large proportion of people been em- 

‘ployed:” To make it more valid, there is, 


- _ of course,.a footnote and a source to this 


paragraph on police and repressive duties 
of one kind or another. This does not 
. sound like a proverbial Engin understate-, 
I ment. 
di Great’ Britain is, of course, also.a. capi- 
... talist. country, and there ' ‘nationalization 
' ‘not only did not weaken British capitalism, 
' in ‘some regards it strengthened it" (p. 
. 109). The National Health Service, which. 
. the Labour Government brought into being, 
. ‘those “pillars of the Welfare State,” is 
= nothing more than a part of the “ransom” 


;: the working classes have been able to exact 
: (p. 109). 


The British Labour Party, as other so- 


"m ..cialist governments de jacto, continües the 
old line of elitism and state system. Again; ` 


using skillful quotations and footnotes, the 
author proves that Bevin was even more 
anti-Russian than Churchill. He does not 
suggest the compelling conditions of -the 
-r international situation of the forties, the 
. rapid advance of Soviet power in Eastern 
. Europe, and the take-over of Czechoslo- 
' > vakia. So it goes, on. and on. 


. I do not question the good will, P 
. and erudition of Professor Miliband. His 


comparative data on concentration of 
wealth are, indeed, both interesting and 

useful. But the fact is that the modern 
' state is no longer a nineteenth century- 
state. 


` not the capitalism of past ages. A monistic 


theory of a single elite in present times is, . 


above all, an ideological concept. Social 
structures vary, and so does the elite for- 
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“than in the United- 


Mixed economy and intervention is: 


è d : ~ 


E y 
mation. Theré is, of course, some truth to 


` the elite theories, and perhaps to Marx’s 


theory of the state. But Marx was pri- 
marily concerned with social economic con- 
ditions. He had a limited interest, perhaps 
even a limited zppreciation, of the subtle 
problems of individual, political freedom, 
which was so strongly represented in Brit- 
ish theory. In matters of the state, he was - 
and remained a continental writer. Shielded 
by. English laws, by the British Navy, and 
the London police, in the Library of the 
British Museum, he wrote many things for 
which Stalin would have sent him to 
Siberia. Here is the point where Marx's own 
theory of the' state breaks down. 

- The subtle problem of the relationship 
between an individual and a collective, as 
Ernest Barker brilliantly put it, is the 
central political problem. The choices are 
between various shades and types of tyr- 
anny and various types of democracy; but 
still the central issue today remains the 
choice between the totalitarian police state, 
and a democratic commonwealth of. lim- 
ited coercive force. Professor Miliband’s 
book is not concerned with this issue. 

He finishes with a vague promise of a 
new millenium, and with a hopeful note of 
a future socialist and fully democratic or- 
der which will not require establishment . 
of an all powerful state on the ruins of the 
old one. What does "order" mean? What 
does “the ruins of the old one" mean?. 
Promises of withering away of a state were 
made before, and not kept. Ralph Mili- 
band's definition of socialism may be quite 
different from that of the British voters. 
His.wishes may equally be different from 
those of the British working class. 

FELIKS Gross 

Brooklyn College and Graduate Center 

City University of New York 


FRANK S. MEYER. The Conservative M. ain- | 
stream. Pp. 488. New Rochelle, N.Y.: 
Arlington House, 1969. $8.00. _ 


At least from the time of the Greeks, 
men have sought a single center of interests 
to give meaning and direction to their lives. 
Whether such a quest is still sensible, 
whether individuals in our vast and differ- 
entiated societies can all be embraced 
within a single purpose, is problematical. 
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Liberals, by and large, hold that this can- 
not, and in any case ought not, be done, for 
reasons spelled out in the writings of John 
Stuart Mill, R. M. Maclver, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and others. Conservatives, by and 
. large, believe, along with Socrates and 
Rousseau, Hegel and Bosanquet, that the 
Hellenic ideal remains the only viable solu- 
tion to the distemper of our time. What is 
at issue, then, in their view, is not the 
quest for, but only the political. implemen- 
tation of, the Hellenic—or some variant, 
for example, Christian—ideal in the operat- 
ing principles, institutions, and beliefs of 
contemporary but recalcitrant men, 

Frank Meyer’s book, a collection of his 
columns, articles, and reviews, mostly from 
the National Review, is an effort to per- 
suade such recalcitrants to recognize the 


truths that constitute this center of “right” - 


interests. These truths, with one crucial 
exception, are the customary items in the 
litany of present-day American conserva- 
tism: a belief in “an objective [and or- 
ganic] moral order,” a concern for the indi- 
vidual rather than for the collectivity, a 
` commitment to “a free economic system” 
and to "a strict limitation of the power of 
government," a respect for tradition and 
distrust of rational, that is, utopian, .plan- 
ning, above all a hatred of liberalism and 
Communism. The crucial exception, which 
liberates Mr. Meyer both from the fantasies 
of most other conservatives, and from what 
he calls “the calculated cruelties of Ayn 
Rand,” is his awareness of the abiding 
tension. between the requirements of free- 
dom and the dictates of “right” morality; 
for if freedom. means the liberty to choose, 
a man may choose to do the “wrong” 
things, and this, to traditional conserva- 
tives, is intolerable. 

Mr. Meyer insists on man's freedom to 
.choose, a position which leads him to find 
virtue even in J. S. Mill, Lucifer to the 
American Right, yet he fails to demonstrate 
that the exercise of this freedom will nec- 
essarily result in “right” action. This 
impasse has properly disturbed his fellow 
conservatives. But Mr. Meyer has other, 
and perhaps more serious, causes for con- 
cern. How, for example, can he denounce 
the state as the enemy when he also argues 

. that ‘state action may be “necessary to 
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prevent the freedom : of. some from being : 
exercised to limit the freedom of others"? 
How can he call for firm support of the 


: American Constitution when he also urges 


us to strive "always for the improvement 
of human institutions,” and for the creation 
of “new forms and modes” to meet the 
needs of our revolutionary age? How can 
he term “blasphemous” the effort to enlist 
God for a human end when he also takes 


: comfort in the thought that God has en- 


listed us to destroy evil? How can he 
advance the simplistic proposition that "it 
is ideas and: beliefs: that decide how men 
will act” when it is clear that irrationality, 
vide Pareto and Freud, economic organiza- 
tion and technology, vide Marx and Veblen, 
passion and power, vide Hobbes, Hume, 
and Russell, and a host of other factors 
have also played a major role in history? 
Finally, how can he ‘promote the quaint 
principles of interposition and nullification 
to curb national power while at the same 
time he in effect calls for an expansion of 
national power: by arguing for "the duty” 
and “the power” of national government to 
bring about Communism’s defeat? 

In the face of such confusions and in- 
consistencies, The Conservative Mainstream 
hardly emerges as a commanding statement 
of the Hellenic or any other ideal. It can 


. only serve to engulf the unwary voyager in 


muddy waters. 
Davip Spitz 
Professor of Political Science 
Hunter College 
City University of New York 


MicHaEL D. REAGAN. Science and the 
Federal Patron. Pp. vi, 346. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$7.50. 

In 1968, the Research.and Development 
(R&D) expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment amounted to approximately seventeen 
billion dollars making the “Federal Patron” 
the major source of financial support for 
R&D in the United States. Such a sum of 
money is of great consequence although its 
political significance is seldom recognized 
because the average taxpayer, and many 
legislators, never see the total tab for re- 
search services. "The money is budgeted by 
and appropriated for a variety of federal 
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departments including . mission-oriented 
agencies, as well as institutions like the 
National Science Foundation, which was 


_ established for the express purpose of sup- 


porting scientific research. 
Federally financed research activities 


. have greatly influenced American economic . 


life, notably in the rapid growth of de- 
fense-oriented industries, and in the ex- 
pansion of graduate programs in universi- 


lies where much of this scientific effort, 

amounting to about sixty percent of fed- - 
_ erally funded basic research, is carried out. - 
' Critics feel that defense-oriented industries 


have prospered at the expense of other sec- 


. tors of the national economy. Most of the 


federal research money has gone io the 
“have” universities with already excellent 
equipment and faculties, widening the gap 
between them and the “have not” universi- 


‘ties which lack money, talent, and equip- 


ment. ' i 
The author finds a growing suspicion in 


. the public mind that federal policy con- ` 
‘tributes to an unequal distribution of re- 


search-oriented industry in different parts 
of the country. He wonders whether fed- 
erally financed research is the best way to 


„provide aid for higher education. He notes 


that congressmen, among others, are be- 
ginning to examine critically the way the 
government apportions public monies for 
research. , 
These points of criticism are pertinent to 
the main purpose of this book, which is to 
analyze the workings of federal mechanisms 
for allocating R&D funds. Who decides 
what research will be done, by. whom it 


-, will be done, and toward what ends or goals 
it will be directed? How are priorities ac- 


tually determined in distributing a multi- 


^. billion dollar "pork barrel". of R&D funds? 


un 


'The author is aware that, federal finan- 
cial control of academic research could 


threaten the autonomy of universities, but 


he may underestimate the danger that the 
military security syndrome poses to intel- 
lectual freedom on campus. In his discus- 


* sion of the "framework of priorities," he 


gives scant attention to the emerging na- 


P tional ` preoccupation with protecting our 
natural environment. 


Yet an ecologically 
oriented research policy might require a 
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radical restructuring of some of the federal 
agencies that figure prominently in his pol- 
icy suggestions. 

But these are not major flaws. Well 
documented and written in a highly read- 
able style, Professor Reagàn's book de- 
serves to be studied by everyone who wishes 
to understand the problems and policies of 
the federal government in respect to sci- 
ence and technology. It should be re- 
quired reading for all administrators in 
our institutions of higher education. 

MEE J. RICHARD JOHNSTON 

Associate Professor of Education - . 

(History) 
State University of New York 
Albany | f 


Micwaet H. Armacost. The Politics of 
-Weapons Innovation: The Thor-Jupiter 
` Controversy. Pp. x, 304. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1969. 
$10.00. 


This book adds substantially to our 
knowledge of how national security policy 
is made. The lay reader is likely to find 
reading the book from the beginning diffi- 
cult; If this is the case, he should turn to` 
the 43 page conclusion: which is a superb 
job of integrating a mass of data and in- 
sights. 

The volume will have its greatest in- ` 
terest among political scientists and public 
men who deal with national security poli- 
cies. For the former, the materials are set 
in a theoretical framework drawing on ad- 
ministrative lobbying for illustrations. The 
author shows how interservice politics not 
only involves cooperative relationships but 
competition “among powerful, institutional- 
ized interest groups formally subordinate to : 


' 


‘a Civilian defense leadership that although " 


legally empowered to coordinate and disci- . 
pline the activities of the services is some- 
times politically incapable of doing so" (p. 
251). At every stage in the controversy 
between the Army (Jupiter) and Air Force 
(Thor) over who would produce and. deploy 
the Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile 
(IRBM) there was an interplay of power. 
The struggle also pitted numerous indus- 
trial aspirants against each other for a role 
in development of the missiles. 
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Out of the great welter of the author's 
observations, space permits only mention of 
two, these not necessarily being the most 
important. First, will a decentralized or 
centralized (a "missiles czar" in this case) 
system be most conducive to technical in- 
ventiveness? Armacost sees the case for a 
single manager of military research as 
“weakest where the uncertainties of tech- 
nology are greatest" (p. 275), but the case 


“becomes stronger as one moves from the 


- realm of exploratory development to the 
choices of weapons to enter stages of full- 
scale development and production" (p. 
275). A process of group policy-making 
on the other hand provides an important 


body of knowledge on technical and mili- - 


tary questions, and a balancing of judg- 
ments. 
. Second, and perhaps comforting, thé 

fragmentation of power within the defense 
establishment. tends tə militate against 
‘ monopoly of power by a few in making 
crucial decisions. There is a flow of in- 
formation both to Congress and to the 
public about technical aspects of weapons, 
and the executive is unable to make deci- 
sions in full secrecy. 

. HucH A. Bone 

Professor of Political Science ` 
. University of Washington . ~ 

Seattle 


WiLLIAAM R. RosENGEEN AND MARK LEF- 
TON. Hospital and Patients. Pp. xii, 
225. New York: Atherton, 1970. $8.95. 


'The title of this book may suggest that it 
is possible to think, theoretically at least, of 
hospitals without patients. Rosengren and 
Lefton do not state this, but imply that in 
the past, the patient was not viewed as the 
pivot. upon which hospital organization 
revolved. 

In the early section of the book, they 
explore the various structural frameworks 
of hospital organization. It is apparent 
that the authors are most interested in the 
patient both as a person, and as a powerful 
agent in influencing those structures and 
- hospital policy. When they write about 

the patient as the cempelling force in evok- 
ing change, or the patient as the objéct of 
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therapeutic endeavors, the text becomes in- 


teresting and memorable. Scattered 
throughout the dry sands of description of 
hospital buréaucracy, the writers have left 
golden nuggets of sociological insight in 
single lines on almost every page. These’ 
insightful comments are most useful in 
hospital planning, and they stimulate ` 
greater thoughtfulness on the part of prac- 
ticing physicians who further ‘influence 
hospital operations. 

In the mid-portion of the book, some 
interesting anecdotal material about pa- 
tient misadventures is.gathered under the 
theme of patients-as-persons, how the hos- 
pital affects them, and vice-versa. This is 
a stimulating and thought provoking sec- 
tion. The authors show how deviations in 
the bureaucratic model of hospital struc- 
ture are explained by theories of social . 
action. Vectors of patient forces, com- 
munity (environmental) forces, and other 
medical-hospital forces are analyzed. In 
the section entitled “The Patient's Bio- 
graphical Career," the-authors present a 
most thought provoking and challenging 
concept. They contrast the differences in 
experience in the rapid treatment hospital, 
where the patient comes away. minus his 
pain or symptoms, as opposed to the long- 
term treatment hospital, where the patient 
as a person comes away changed, and his 


' future is likely to be affected by his hos- 


pital experience. The patient in conflict 
or in unison with hospital patterns also 
provides an interesting view of hospital 
life which the authors carefully describe. 

The writers suggest that à sensitivity to 
patient biography .be considered in hos- 
pital operations. ' The health field and its 
concepts are scattered, and sometimes even 
divisive, at the present time. Rosengren 
and Lefton's concepts of the biographical 
career of the patient may well serve as a 
unifying point of perspective in hospital 
planning and interagency collaboration. 
The book is well worthwhile reading for 
anyone who serves on hospital committees. 

Norman D. WEINER 

Director of Residency Training 

Friends Hospital 

. Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


' of the 1960's. 


u tractors of "radical" 
„author is, among other things, an excep- 


-i^freshingly cogent. 
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‘Irvine Louis Horowitz. Professing Soci- 
ology: Studies in the Life Cycle of So- 
cial Science. Pp. 365. Chicago: Aldine, 

1968. $9.75. : 


Irving L. Horowitz is a leading spokes- 
' "man for what has been labeled the radical 


. new sociology. Influenced by the late C. 

` Wright Mills, his efforts to make the social 
' sciences relevant are exemplified by his role 
in founding and publishing Trans-action, a 


. magazine dedicated to issues considered 


-salient in the "new" tradition. Actually 
'" the sociology of Horowitz, and others who 
.Share his concerns, is not really new—this 


-~is often made explicit in the book under : 
_: ‘review. The same themes, theoretical and’ 


` ideological divisions, have existed in Ameri- 
_ can sociology since its emergence. What is 
: new is the forceful insistence that the social 


sciences in general, and sociology. in par-- 


~ ticular, become actively engaged in rede- 
-fining and tackling society's ills. 

V. . Professing Sociology is a collection of 
` papers Horowitz wrote during the decade 
Hopefully, it will remind 
both the uncritical advocates and the de- 


“tionally able and disciplined scholar. He 
knows his social science and his - social 
scientists; he has much to say that is re- 


; this volume have been published elsewhere, 
although many have been availabie t to rather 


l i limited audiences. 


The book is arranged in three sections to 
reflect the author's shift in interests. and 
priorities over time. Part I, "The Inner 
.Life of Sociology," represents his early 
emphasis on sociological principles: the 


~ static nature of functionalism, the impor- 


tance of conflict theory, the need to re- 
vitalize the sociology of knowledge, the 


; ` problems of detachment, objectivity, and 


relevance in research. It was a pleasure to 


' «` reread Horowitz on “Consensus, Conflict, 


"and Cooperation," on “Social Deviance and 
` Political Marginality.” © A fine critique of 
Malinowski as researcher and theoretician, 


~. . and a concise analysis of the many mean- 
© ings of alienation are noteworthy. One of . 
the most: provocative pieces in this section, 


activism that the, 


Most of the works in - 
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previously unpublished, deals with the pa- 
rochialism of the American sociology of 
social problems and deviance. 

In Part II, the author moves to the in- 
stitutional settings of sociology—the educa- 
tional and: research agencies—and the im- 
pact these have had, not only on the his- 
tory and theory of the discipline, but on 
the practitioners themselves. As in Part. 
‘I, each piece in this group says something ` 
important. The author is at his best in dis- 
cussing the learning and teaching process in 


: sociology, the influence of Max Weber on 


American sociologists, and the “human 
shape” sociologists take, for example, 
“Mainliners” who may be professionally or 
occupationally oriented; and "Marginals" 
who take. unsociological or -antisociological 
stances. Often, traces of the old feud. 
between the “eastern establishment” soci- 
ologists ‘and the “midwestern . Chicago 
school” sociologists emerges, But Horo- 
witz provides some of the best material on ' 
the "sociology of sociology" to be found, 
and he is, in this book, a critical lover of 
his field. i 

A final.set of papers on “The Political 
Life of Sociology” deals with the author’s ` 
most recent interests. He asks, "Now that 
sociology is a science, what will be its 
effects on the lives of men and nations?" 
Some works discuss the ways in which the . 
social sciences have been misused. The 
well-known essays, on Project Camelot, 


‘and the Michigan State University-CIA, 


“scandal” are included. Other papers deal: 
-with the rationale fcr establishment of or-- 
ganizations such as a Federal Council ‘of 
Social Advisors or a new National Social 
Science Foundation. Horowitz seems cau- 
tiously optimistic about the role that soci- 
ology and other social sciences can and 
should play in the area of public policy: 
“The social sciences are challenged and’ 
tested as never before by their involve- 
ments with policy organs. This association 
increases, the chances for meaningful re- 
search and knowledge that scientists may 
acquire about the workings of the world. 
Jt also makes possible the corruption of 
Social science on a scale hitherto unimag- 
ined, through the submerging of tasks of 
inquiry into contract fulfillments. The: 
drive shaft of government agencies’ de- 
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mands upon social scientists is ideological; - 
and yet the larger need of such agencies is, 


as never before, a wider understanding of ` 


the shape of societies around the world. 
Perhaps the main problem comes right 
down to the relation of policy to science, 
a common challenge to social scientists and 
policy-makers that must, however, be an- 
swered in separate and distinct ways” (p. 
286). 

Professing Sociology is a stimulating vol- 
ume; it deserves a wide readership. 

M. EtaIne Burcess . 
University of. North Carolina 
Greensboro 


URIE BRONFENBRENNER, with the assistance 
of Jonn C. Conpry, Jr. Two Worlds of 
Childhood: U.S. and U.S.S.R. Pp. x, 
190. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1970. $7.95. 


` The material Urie Bronfenbrenner pre- 
sents in Part I of his bock, Two Worlds of 
Childhood: U.S. and U.S.S.R. deals with 
methods of child upbringing in the Soviet 
Union. The value of the content pre- 
sented is enhanced by his ability to speak 
Russian, which provided him with numer- 
ous opportunities for direct experience with 
children, as well as access to primary 
Sources. 

‘His contention is that the upbringing in 
& collective under peer group code and pres- 


sure, which supports the family efforts, ' 


brings about a “new Soviet man.” This 
“new man” learns meaningful responsibili- 
ties from a very early age. He puts the 
goals of the collective ahead of his own. 
In situations when the two conflict, he gives 
up his own goals for the benefit of those 
which are better for the collective. 

To document this, Urie Bronfenbrenner 
cites numerous visits to classrooms of reg- 
ular and extended day schools, as well as 
school-internats where the children live, 
pioneer palaces, and camps, all the places 
where youngsters spend a great deal of 
their waking hours regularly. There he ob- 


served exemplary behavior of children in: 
various situations, as well as instances in - 


which the children exerted collective pres- 
sure to bring the erring member of the 
collective back into line. The methods 


used to acheve this varied from temporary 


: differently under these’ conditions. 
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ostracism to helping the youngster ue 
finds himself in trouble. 

As to the display of examplary petition 
in front of adults, especially strangers, one 
should not forget that it is not new for 
european as well as other -children to act 
Wasn’t 
this true until recently for our children, 
too, at least during the time that Urie 
Bronfenbrenner calls “an outmoded past"? 

Of course, it is absolutely true that the 
classrooms of the U.S.S.R. are free of the 
kind of violence we now experience in the 
United States, but for this too they pay a 
price. Their submissiveness, as well as 
their conformity is arrived at by pressure 
which creates other problems and disturb- 
ances. i 

Part II describes child rearing in the 
United States. Here the author lists some 
selected factors which he supports by docu- 
mented research, and which he believes 
brought. about the “unmaking” of the 
American child. Among them are: lack of 
genuine parent-child relationships, separa- 
tion and division of generations into age 


groups, effect of television, impact of peer 


groups, and the like. Obviously, the com- 
plex phenomenon of increased violence and 
conflict between the generations cannot be 
simply explained away by a few selective 
factors, but though one would expect a more 
sophisticated research design, as well as 
documentation, nevertheless, some of the 
author's contentions ring true. 

The most important issue of this book is 
how applicable the Soviet. principles really 
are to our society. For instance, Mr. Bron- 
fenbrenner suggests, among others, that the 
role of the teacher should be changed to 
that of the upbringer, who would not only 
teach, but also bring üp the cbild, namely, 
inculcate him with values, beliefs, and the 
like. This, because of our diversity, may 
create problems, because no matter how 
important the values seem to the incul-- 
cators, they may still be contrary to those 
held by parents, for example, in regard to 


the sex education controversy. 


It is one thing when parental aiithotty 
is only a reflection of a broader one which 
rests with the society at large, as cited bv 
Krupskaya, Lunacharsky, Makarenko and 
others as early as the late 1920's and 1930's, 
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., but it is still another when the parents have 


the right, and are difficult to challenge even 
in matters regarding the life and death of 
their children, for example, administering 


blood transfusions to Christian Scientists. 


The questions may be posed:.do we 
want such crucial change even if we could 


effect it, and how feasible would it be in : 


terms of what we would ; be “trading” for 


e ‘what? 


The fundamental difference lies in the 


. basic goal: a “new Soviet man” as opposed 


' to a society whose goal is the self-fulāll- 


. mént of the individual. 


Perhaps another way, that of genuine and 


thorough implementation of real "know- 


-. how" would be more sensible than embrac- 


ing a new “Sputnik neurosis"? 

HELEN REDL 
^ Detroit 
. Michigan 


James A. RawrEv. Race & Politics: 
“Bleeding Kansas” and the Coming of 
the Civil War. Pp. xvi, 304. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1969. $5.95. 
Professor Rawley, of the University of 

Nebraska, and author of the biography of 


Edwin D. Morgan, here attempts a reex- 


amination of the struggle around ‘the entry 


.." of Kansas into the Union prior to the Civil 


z 


“sources. 


War, focussing upon what he thinks was 
the determining force of a nearly-unani- 
mous contempt, among whites, for Negroes. 

He suggests that racism has generally 


. been ignored by historians of the past—he 
considers only some white historians—be-- 
cause of their concern for what he thinks 
' are more "academic" subjects, such as con- 
-stitutional questions or: differences over 


tariff policy, and the like. It might be 
added that these historians, Phillips, Beard, 


: Rhodes, and Craven, for example, not so 


much ignored racism as accepted it, or 
better yet, embraced it. 
The study has value insofar as it is 


-based, to a considerable degree, upon an 
of voluminous manuscript. 
New data relating to inner—politi-. 
' cal maneuvers on the part of Democrats, 
Whigs, and Republicans are brought for- : 


examination 


ward. Both Pierce and Buchanan emerge 
from the .examination considerably the 
worse for it. 
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Professor Rawley's basic theme—namely, 
the centrality of racism as a cause of the 
Civil War, rather than slavery per se—is 
not persuasively ‘argued. Contrary data, 
such as that showing the basic concern over 
property represented in slaves, and the 
intensifying class differentiation among 
Southern whites in the generation prior to 
Sumter} are missing. The nature of Abo- 
litionism and its widespread influence, cer- 
tainly by the 1850’s, are also missed. 

If, as Professor Rawley, insists, there 
was a “Caucasian consensus” on the ques- 
tion of the Negro, one wonders why this 
consensus broke down to the point of Civil 
War; making a universally-existent racism 
basic to pre-Civil War history does not 
assist in elucidating this question. 

"Notable is Professor Rawley’s fiercely- 
hostile references to John Brown; his main 


. source here is the work of James C. Malin 


which he calls “meticulous.” With the 


` views of Du Bois available, but unused, and 


the specific critique of Malin by Professor 
Louis Ruchames, zlso unmentioned by Pro- 
fessor Rawley, this is perhaps the most 
tendentious element in his work. 

The book’s emphasis upon the poisonous 
effect of racism is well-taken and needed, 
but, as a whole, the work is too one-sided’ 
to serve as an effective corrective.. : 

HERBERT APTHEKER 

Visiting Lecturer à 

Department of History 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bryn Mawr 

Pennsylvania 


Epwin S. Repxey. Black Exodus: Black 
Nationalist and Back-to~Africa Move- 
ments, 1890-1910. Pp. xi, 319. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1969. $10.00. 2 2. 
This book examines extensively, and in 

depth, two’ of the oft propounded answers 

to America’s race problem: Black National- | 
ism, and the Back-to-Africa Movements, 


.during the period spanning 1890-1910. 


Redkey both identi£es and discusses some . 
of the conditions which conjoined to pro-. 
duce these éxpressions of Black National- 
ism and call for exodus. Historical ante- 
cedents, such as the American Colonization 
Society, and: various deportation schemes, 


‘are dealt with as background to the spei - 


period under examination. 

The movement of the 1890-1910 period 
has, according to Redkey, characteristics 
which distinguish it from former and later 
movements. First, it was led, financed, and 
„articulated exclusively by blacks; and sec- 
ondly, it principally involved southern black 
farmers, the black peasántry. The spokes- 
man of the Movement was the embittered 


Black American, Henry M. Turner, an’ 
African Methodist Episcopal Bishop. who 


had risen from poverty and ignorance. 
Redkey discovered many types of op- 
pression tó which Southern blacks were 
subjected during the period. These in- 
cluded: (a) land-tenure and credit systems 
. more popularly identified as sharecropper- 


ism and crop-lienism, which almost reen- 
slaved the majority of Scuthern blacks, and- 


fell heavily upon whites as well; (b) an 


all-out effort was made to drive blacks out . 


of the political system Ey means of fraud, 


intimidation, and violence; (c) lynchings, 


beatings, and burnings were commonplace; 
(d) domestic schrecklichkeit became the 
Southern strategy, and fear dominated most 
black communities. 

The author. cites two other approaches to 
the race problem which vied with that of 
Turner’s for acceptance by blacks: the 
Accommodationist, the spokesman for which 
was the leader from Tuskegee, Booker T. 
Washington, and the Civil Rights protest, 
spearheaded by W. E. DuBois. 
black nationalism was overshadowed by the 
Washington and DuBois views on the black 
man’s nightmare in America. The dream 
of. back-to-Africa died, but the dialogue 
which tells the story of the dream in Tur- 
ner’s rhetoric, and that of his antagonists, is 
but a prologue to the call today for sepa- 
ratism and black self—determination. 

Redkey reconstructs Bishop Turner’s ra- 
tionale for the emigration of blacks from 
his responses to his opponents. Benjamin 
T. Tanner, the editor of the Recorder, 
charged among other things that emigration 
showed cowardice, and that men from all 
over the world were secking out the United 
States as the main chance for achieving 
their dreams. Why return to Africa? 
Turner explained, “I would make Africa a 
place of refuge, because I see no other 
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Turner’s - 
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shelter from the stormy blast, from the red 
tide of persecution, from the horrors of . 
American prejudice." The Bishop believed 
that the only redemption for the victims .of 
white American nationalism was black Afri- 
can nationalism. He proclaimed: “Till we 
have black men in the seat of power, re- 
spected, feared, hated and reverenced, our ' 
young men will never rise for the reason 
that they will never look up.” He thus 
linked the fate of the Afro-American with 
politics. Turner charged that even the so- 
called leading men worshipped white, which 
led him to demand a basic change of heart 
in black men, for a man “must believe he 
is somebody before he is acknowledged to 
be somebody... .” 

Redkey concludes this fine study of the 
black man’s travail with observations which 


. might have come out of a Kerner Report. 
Central, he points out, to black nationalist 


movements is the bitter protest against 
American hypocrisy and white nationalism. 
In addition to the call for emigration, the 
movements have encouraged blacks, who in 
an individualistic society are oppressed as 
a group, to face this collective aspect of 
their situation, and to increase their soli- 
darity and power as a group. Discovering 
new ways to apply this principle to the 
American dilemma is the.concern of blacks, 
moderates, civil righters, and radicals alike. 
WiLLIAM P. ROBINSON, SR. 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science 

Director, Division of Social Sciences 

Norfolk State College 

Norfolk 

Virginia 


-E. J. B. Ross, in association with NICHOLAS 


DEAKIN, MARK ABRAMS, VALERIE JACK- 
son, Maurice Peston, A. H. VANAGS, 
Brian CoHEN, JULIA GAITSKELL, AND 
PauL Warp. Colour and Citizenship: A 
Report on British Race Relations. Pp. 

. xxiii, 815. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, London, 1969: $12.50. 


Of the several dozen books on race rela- 


tions in Britain, this is the most ambitious, 


the longest, and the most expensive. It 
analyzes all three major components of the 


- colored immigration—the West Indian Ne- 
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groes, the Indian Sikhs and Hindus, and the 
East and West Pakistanis—giving detailed 


: information on how many came, their dem- 
` ographic and social characteristics, their . 


conditions of life in Britain, the reaction of 


`. British whites and of the government, and 
a forecast of the number and condition of. 


` colored Britons over the next generation. 


4 The book ends with a 100-page section on 


_ findings and detailed recommendations, 


ke -fourteen appendices, a bibliography, and an 
"jndex. Manifestly, there is much here that 


any student of the subject will find both 


`» interesting and useful, and some of the 


chapters constitute cogent and stimulating 


: . analyses of particular subtopics. 


-As a whole, however, the work was so 


.. loosely edited that it can hardly be termed 
?:a book. The long list of coauthors at the’ 
. ~ head of this review makes up only part of | 
>. the considerably larger number who under- . 
;, took contributory studies, either completed 
-s..,0r in process, or who participated as con- 
",' sultants. 
' written by different persons, but their as- 


Not only were individual chapters 


signments related to sources of data rather 


. than to appropriate divisions of the over- 


„all subject. Thus, such a topic. as housing 


u is discussed in terms of the 1961 and 1966 
censuses, then, in terms of government 


policy, then in terms oi:a Political and 


* Economic Planning publication, and then in 
",terms of immigrants’ reports; and so on. 

, ^ Since such sections are separated by a hun- 

- dred pages or so on other topics, which are , 


'- also analyzed in a similar fashion, the 


oe conscientious reader must do most of the 
..^ Senior author’s job, comparing information 
i Font various places to judge the empirical 

` bases for competing policies. 


Ás we are 
informed in the introduction, because of 


_ the developing crisis, the original timetable 


'was abandoned with this interim report, 
but I doubt whether so hurried a mishmash 


x^ will much reduce the existent confusion. 
There is little consistency, unfortunately, : 


even on fundamentals. The whole of an 


' early chapter makes a ritualistic obeisance 


.to the cliché that there are no pure races, 
but much of the subsequent analysis is 
based on the prer.iise that in Britain today, 


, race is a more accurate indicator of the _ 


‘life style than urban-or-rural residence, 
social class, or any of the other also impure 


. posed by Labour. 


as racists, . 


ces NED Um fae 
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categories that social analysts use. The 
contradiction, as illustrated in the discus- 
sion of education, results in statements that 
colored children, “being products of our: 
educational system, will be as well equipped 
as their white contemporaries” (p. 477), 
and on the other hand, that such pupils, 
since they “have had. their natural ability 
and energy thwarted” in various ways (p. . 
285) require a whole series of remedial 


‘programs (pp. 698—710). 


The discussion of policy is more seri- 


ously faulted. The racial mess developed: 


directly out of the Nationality Act of 1948, 
which permitted the newly independent 
countries of the former empire to define. 
their citizenship as "British," thus in’ prin- 
ciple allowing the free movement of hun- 
dreds of millions of illiterate peasants: to 
war-ravaged Britain. The policy in fact 
created quasi-citizens who bolstered their 
half-legitimacy with ^black-market pass- 
ports. Even so, many West Indians saw 


- themselves not as immigrants but as “mem- 


bers of the Realm" (p. 432), entitled by 
law to immediate full equality with native- 
born Englishmen, most of whom, however, ` 
disagreed. “To some Churchmen, integra- 
tion means ‘they’ adapt to ‘our ways’” (p. 
371), but not to all of this book’s authors. 
The demand for controls on intracom- 
monwealth migraticn began in the Conserv- 
ative Party, and for some years was op-. 
In the main body of the’ 
book, the authors’ aeroes are such utopian 
Labourites as Gaitskell and Brockway, 
while, at least by implication, the initial 
proponents of control are typically defined . 
Yet the concluding recommen- ` 
dation is ‘so close to the Tories’ original 
demand that the authors take some. pains 
to draw minor distinctions. In both in- 
Stances it is derived from the same premise, 
denounced earlier as “a ‘Little England’ 


“policy based unilaterally on the social and : 


economic needs of this country” (p. 229). 
But to have written English law in any 
other terms was to court the near~disaster 
that developed. : 
This is not the British counterpart to 
Myrdal’s American Dilemma that the au- 
thors aspired to. It lacks the solid compe- 


- tence of that work, as well as. the combina- 


tion of humane concern and scholarly ob- 
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jectivity that a foreigner could bring to the 
analysis of American society. 
" WILLIAM PETERSEN 
Lazarus Professor of Social Demography 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


SHEILA PATTERSON. Immigration and Race 
Relations in Britain, 1960-1967. Pp. 
xviii, 460. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Institute of Race Re- 
lations, London, 1969. $10.50. 


This book is indispensable for anyone 
interested in race relations. It is another 
in the many excellent volumes owing their 
origin to the twenty-eight year old Insti- 
tute, of Race Relations. The Institute, 
founded to study, discuss, and advise on 
problems arising from the ending of white 
colonial rule, especially in Africa, began to 
broaden its scope internationally as it also 
began to attend to the growing "race prob- 
lem” in Britain itself. 

World War II armed forces requirements 
and labor shortages brought persons from 
many countries; refugees from Europe and 
volunteers and recruitees from Common- 
wealth areas plus Ireland, the perennial 
source of untold thousands of "bottom of 
the ladder" workers for Britain. High em- 
ployment following the war encouraged 
continued immigration. Data for 1,380,785 
overseas entrants into the British labor 
force from 1956-1963 show that 43 per- 
cent came from the Commonwealth, 29 
percent from the Irish Republic, and 28 
percent from other countries. Parentheti- 
cally, somewhat over three hundred thou- 
sand were from Europe, with Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and France the 
top five sources. 

The “problem” arose with the relatively 
free admission of persons from Africa, 
Asia, and the Caribbean until 1962. Move- 
ment from the West Indies perturbed many 
Britons during the 1950's, but this reviewer, 
doing a study in 1955, was told many 
times that "after all, there are only about 
three million people in all the West Indies, 
but migrants from India and Pakistan are 
beginning to come and those two countries 


contain over five hundred million inhabi-. 


p 


tants The doors were closed in 1962 
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and 1965 by actions taken under both Con- 
servative and Labour governments. Many 
in both camps voted for restrictions only . 
after agonizing but unsuccessful attempts - 
to make them consistent with international- 


ist belief. Some stuck to their principles 
and went down to defeat. The story is 
well-told. 


Equally important is the record of the 
problems which arose, and the widespread 
attempts to combat race prejudice and: 
discrimination, The difficulties facing both 
newcomers and the communities into which 
they move are the usual ones: discrimina- 
tion in employment, in housing, and in 
public accommodations and services; over- 
crowding, misrepresentation by sensation- 
seekers, "block-busting," rent-gouging, gang 
violence against the strangers, "benign 
quotas," "police brutality,” "black power" 
and white racist agitation, language and 
other problems in schooling, "receiption" 
classes, de facto segregation and busing to 
counter it. It all sounds dreadfully fa- 
miliar, including the use of church schools 
to avoid intermingling with colored pupils. 

But it should be noted that within a 
relatively short time both governmental 
and voluntary action was being taken to 
counter prejudice and discrimination. A 
Race Relations bill was passed in 1965. 
It has at least enough teeth in it that a 
number of persons aping the Ku Klux 
Klan were jailed for burning crosses. An 
amazing proliferation of organizations have 
become involved in applying, improving, ` 
and extending the legislation. The atti- 
tudes, programs, and activities of the ma- 
jor groups are dealt with, and an attempt is 
made to define growth toward a consensus 
on the nature of British society, and the 
contributions immigrants could make to- 
ward it. The Right Honorable Roy Jen- 
kins is quoted tellingly in opposition to the 
“melting pot” concept, and in favor of 
“cultural diversity.” : 

The national leadership of unions in in- 
dustries where many of the newcomers are 
working has been active in helping educate 
loca] members. Fortunately, the race ques- 
tion has arisen so recently that there are 
no local or constituent unions with "white 
only" clauses embedded in their constitu- 
tions. i 
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The present volume not only summarizes. 


events during the eight years mentioned in 


.the title, but will serve as the initial work 


ina series of annual reports. Forthcoming 
reports will be anxiously awaited by those 


` of us who for years have been engaged in 


' -of aggression. 


similar situations here. 
l CLARENCE SENIOR ` 
Director 
Brooklyn College Center for Migration 
Studies 


. Brooklyn . 
New York 
“Hans Toco. Violent Men: An Inquiry: 
"Into The Psychology of Violence. Pp. 
' xvii, 268. Chicago: Aldine; 1969. No 
. price. ` : : 


Violent Men is a sensitive, incisive, and 
beautifully written treatise on the anatomy 
Conceptually sophisticated, 
Professor Hans Toch -systematically and 
explicitly utilizes an interpersonal and 
transactional framework in the study of 


` physically aggressive men and the games 


: they play. Violent Men is, thus, a refresh- 


ing and noteworthy addition to the spate 


'.' of books, monographs, official reports, and. 


articles which attempt to explore and ex- 

plain the epidemic proportions of individual 

and collective violence here and abroad. 
The basic data on violent incident se- 


‘quences were gathered from several police 


and correctional sources in California. In- 
tensive interviews were conducted with 32 


"> police officers who had been assaulted, many 


on several occasions; with 19 police as- 


^ »saulters, and in all but one case, with the 


'. officers they assaulted; with 44 prison in- 
-mates in Vacaville and San Quentin, incar- 


cerated for violent acts; and with 33 parol- 
ees who also had extensive previous in- 
volvement in crimes against persons. The 
really unique feature of this investigation 


‘was the use of violent offenders as inter- 
. viewers and .coinvestigators. 
. .'-were the subject-researchers able to com- 

' municate on a more intimate level with 


Not only 


their fellow violators and thereby obtain 
substantially more “meaty” responses but, 
as Toch suggests, a behavior-modifying 
aspect is automatically built into this sub- 
ject-researcher strategy.: This approach, at 


males. 
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the i offers the subject-researcher the 
possibility of coming to view his own his- 
tory and proneness to violence with some 
objectivity, and perhaps even insight. . 
Apart from this novel research strategy, 
Professor Toch concentrates on dissecting 
the violent incident, with the emphasis on 
the interactional sequences and escalations 
in police-civilian assaulter encounters. The 
most common pattern in those confronta-' 
tions begins with defiance, verbal abuse, 
threats, or attempts to escape police officers' 
orders. These responses result in reac- 
tions, sometimes measured and sometimes 
not, by policemen, eliciting, in turn, new 
tactics by the civilians. Eventually this 
process may result in a slugfest, or worse, 
precipitate a Watts type of riot. Toch calls. 
attention to the role of alcohol and of the 
audience in facilitating such confrontations, 
and makes the quite valid point that “an 


'assault grows out of an interpersonal se- 


quence in which both parties participate E 
some measure." 

The core of the volume, however, con- 
cerns neither the incident nor the context 
package but rather an attempt to devise a 
typology.of violence-prone persons. Disre- 
garding questions about the exclusivity and 
exhaustiveness of the types, a problem 
which rightly very much concerns the au- 
thor, Toch isolates several categories of 
persons who use,physical aggression be- 
cause of their limited repertoire of more 
effective means of coping with inadequate 


egos. Toch’s colorful classifications in- . 
clude: “rep” defending, norm enforcing, 
self-image compensating; self-defending, 


and pressure removing activity clusters. “A 
second grouping of violent men—the bul- 
lies, exploiters, self-indulgers, and cá-' 
tharters—see themselves and their needs as 
the only relevant considerations, and view 
all others merely as objects of sorts. ~ 
Professor Toch is not unaware, of course, 
of the structural ‘inputs into violent out- 
comes: the subculture of violence, the ex- 
pectations gap, the systemic limitations im- 
posed on the fulfillment of the aspirations 


„of the underclasses in American life, and 


the compulsive masculinity syndrome char- 
acteristic of many lower and working.class 
Nevertheless, he remains consistent ^ 


in Ais social psychological - -perspective on : 


violence as an interpersonalevent. —. 
Simon Dinirz 
Professor rai Sociology 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


Bram Justice. Violence in the City. Pp. 


xiii, 289. Fort Worth: Texas Christian 
_ University Press, 1969. No price. 


“Comes the revolution," according to a 


portrait drawn by those who caricature so- 
ciologists, and members of that worthy 
profession will be busy, questionnaires in 
hand, buttonholing a random sample of 
people manning the barricades, and care- 
fully recording their religion, social class 
origin, highest educational grade achieved, 
aud attitudes toward their enemies. Out of 
this will come a barrage of books that few 
will read, but the effort will not be entirely 
wasted, for someone will get a Ph.D., and 
someone else will have another publication 


to add to his vita. Those who depict the ` 


-sociologists as men who, had they been 
present during the American Revolution, 
would have made their primary preoccupa- 
tion the discovery of what various cohorts 
felt about Patrick Henry's dichotomy with 
such questions as “Was the extremism 
justified?” “Is there a third choice?", can 
have their vision of the profession rein- 
forced by reading this volume by Blair 
Justice. 

Then there is still ancther mental picture 
that some people have of the sociologist, as 
one. who gets involved in what James 
Thurber called a garland of ibids, drowned 
in quotations that prominently display fa- 
miliarity with books, at least with their 
titles and authors, though the quotes are 
self-contradictory, irrelevant, occasionally 
plain silly, and when meaningful, are in no 
way integrated into the theme of the work. 
One is tempted to think of genuine scholar- 
ship as sometimes being in inverse ratio to 


the number of references and quétations, a 


sweeping statement that historians can no 
doubt refute, and that many excellent so- 
ciological studies belie. But if this is the 
vision .of scholarship—satirized, with a 
remarkable amount of scholarship, by Rob- 
ert K. Merton in On the Shoulders of Gi- 
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ants, to the point where the humor became 
wearing—then it is.a view that can be re- * 
inforced by reading this volume by Blair 
Justice. 

Now there is a third view of social sci- 
entists, one expressed so eloquently by radi- 
cals at various caucuses and conventions, . 
and particularly by Martin Nicolaus, who 
said that “the eyes of sociologists, with few 
but honorable (or: honorable but few) ex- 
ceptions, have been turned downwards, and 
their palms upwards.” For those who 
would endorse this statement, the task of 
the profession has been defined by so many 
of its most prestigious members as an in- 
tellectual mechanism for conferring legiti- 
macy and respectability on the oppressors. 
It is a long tradition, that goes from George 
Fitzhugh to benign neglect. Those who 
have such a vision of the practitioner of 
sociology will have their criticism of the 
profession reinforced- by reading this vol- 
ume by Blair Justice. 

Finally, there is: a fourth view of soci- 
ology, which sées America divided into two 
societies, a white and a black, and the 
chasm between them so great that a pro- 
fessional in one such category cannot grasp 
the vision of reality as seen by those in the 
other. It is a challenging and sweeping 
critique, an aprioristic rejection of state- 
ments not because they are invalid, but by 


' reason of their origin. Those who take this 


stance will have their view of white soci- 
ologists reinforced by reading this work by 
Blair Justice. 

So that, all in all, Violence in the City 
has the remarkable distinction, of being so 
many things at the same time, and all to 
the same reader. It is a white man’s study 
of Negroes in Houston, Texas; and it is a 
study conducted by a man working in 
behalf of the mayor of that city. If that 
were not enough, the questions are banal 
when they are not naive, and often they 
are loaded in the manner of the one asked 
of youths by an interviewer in 1926: “Has 
anyone ever tried to give you the mistaken 
idea that sex intercourse is necessary for 
the health of the young man?” The lan- 
guage in which the book is written is pro- 
establishment and antimilitant. On the 
very first page, the word oppression is set 
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off in quotations! There is never a hint 


‘that militancy, and, yes, even violence, 


" may be functional in the struggle for 
- equality and liberation. 


It is beyond the 
imagination of the author that violence in 
the city, Houston or Newark, Watts or 
Harlem, might be conceptualized as the 


“violence of mayors and policemen, land- . 
; .lórds, employers, and union leaders, and 
„ -evei their apologists among sociologists, 

and that some people would call that type 
“of violence oppression without draping the 


- words in quotation marks. - 


. ‘The book opens with the sentence, "Com-' 
: munity .violence, 
. Shadowed by danger signals." So are medi- 
.Ocre books by obsequious officials mas- 


like cancer, is fore- 


quercu as scholars. 
EDWARD SAGARIN 
“Assistant Professor of Sociology 
. City University of New York 


: Purus E. BERKLEY. The Democratic Po- 


liceman. Pp. x, 232. 
` Press, 1969. . $7.50. 
“Under increasingly . difficult conditions, 


Boston: Beacon 


^ "the police today are faced with the prob- 
lem- of improving their efficiency while, at . 


the same time, maintaining democratic 


^ norms-and values" (p.19). This paradoxi- 


cal problem of the maintenance of law 


_. enforcement. responsibilities on the one 
hand, and civil liberty on the other, pro- - 


vides the analytical perspective- for Berk- 


M" ley's analysis of the problems of the police 


in contemporary American society. Berk- 


‘ley first examines, historically and philo- 
` sophically, some of the basic precepts of a 


' : democratic society, and the problems of the 


' : anthropological. 


* presence of policemen in a democratic na-. 


tion. The focus of the book is the author's 


. conviction that the goals of the police and 
. "a'democratic;society are not only conso- 
^. nant but mutually reinforcing. 


The authors methodology is basically 
Having visited and sur- 
veyed police organizations in several coun- 
tries, including Great Britain,.France, Swe- 


z. den, Denmark, and West Germany, Berkley 
„. compares the nature of policing in the 
“United States with the situation in Europe. 


` «Much of the material in the book aptly 


‘illustrates that the demands of police work 
Moreover, Berkley 


everywhere are similar. 
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relies heavily on his European experience to 
illustrate :he variation that. exists between 
similar law enforcement organizations. 

He div:des his subject into five parts... 


.Part one iacludes four chapters on issues. in 


police organization and administration, in- 
cluding centralization, internal operation, . 
civilian acministration, and police union- 
ism. Part two furnishes a discussion of 
the problems .of recruitment and the edu- - 


: cational development of police officers. 


The third section discusses, in a general 
sense, the characteristics of “The Police- 


. man at Werk.” Included here are chapters 


on the pos.tive aspects of police work, the 
police and youth, and the use of force. In 
the fourth part, Berkley handles the prob- 


. lems and procedures in the policing of the 


police. To>ics that he includes are law and 
interrogaticn, arid internal and external po- 
lice controls such as civilian review boards 
and Ombudsman. I 

The final section, “Police and Society,” 
is comprised of chapters on public relations, 
police-citizen interactions, and police effi- 
ciency. 

There ars several important endderie 
tions that tke author leaves untouched. In 
the first place, he does not specifically in- 
dicate why ~ariation in operation exists be- ~ 
tween similer organizations. For example, 
why has the tendency toward civilian ad- 
ministration of the police in Europe been. 
matched by a reverse trend in American 
police work. Second, although the author 
makes many suggestions for modification, 
of the present American police system, he 
provides scart information on how or which 
of these suggestions might be implemented. 
Perhaps it is well to point out that this 
may not have been the purpose of the 
author, but .n the reviewer's opinion this 
book would be much more valuable if such 
an analysis were provided. 

Viewed from an overall context, the book - 
is worth reacing primarily because it pro- 
vides interesting comparative data on the. 
nature of policing. It is not, however, an 
important comtribution to the recent social 
Science literature on the police and law 
enforcement cf. Michael Banton,. The Po- 
liceman in tke Community, Basic .Books, 


1964; Jerome H. Skolnick, Justice Without — 


Trial, John Wiley, 1966; James Q. Wilson, 
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Varieties of Police Behavior, Harvard Press, 
1968). Nonetheless, the reviewer found 


what Berkley has written to be a thought-. 


ful treatment of the policies and practices 
of the police in a democratic society. 
i Davip M. PETERSEN 
Research Sociologist 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D.C. l 


GERHARD O. W. MUELLER. Crime, Law, 
and the Scholars: A History of Scholar- 
Skip in American Criminal Law. Pp. 
xvi, 302. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1969. $12.50. 

This is a report to the Walter E. Meyer 

Research Institute. It was written by 

Professor Mueller during the academic 

years 1960 to 1966 for the purpose of pro- 

viding both an objectively historical ac- 
count of the development of criminal law 
“scholarship in the. United States, and a 
subjective evaluation of and commentary 
on that development by the author. 
Objectively, the report traces the subject 
of criminal law doctrine back to the Eng- 
lish colonial settlements on the east coast 
-of the North American continent. The 
reader learns that the colonists showed 
little interest in or aptitude for criminal 
law scholarship. Indeed, as Mueller re- 
ports, (p. 15): "there is not the slightest 
trace of legal scholarship in America for 
one hundred and fifty vears after the first 
settlements."' The colonists, preoccupied 


with the winning of the East, depended al-. 


most entirely on books written in England. 
The works of Coke, Hale, Hawkins, and 
above all Blackstone were sent westward 
across the ocean and filled the needs of the 
embattled colonists for scholarly writings in 
the law. ; 

In the postrevolutionary period, as Muel- 
ler briefly explains, some signs of an inde- 
pendent United States criminal law scholar- 
Ship were evident. Men such as Kent, 
Hoffman, Livingston, Story, and Dane were 
active in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. But the legal theorist of that 
era of U.S. history never achieved the 
same degree of influence and power over 
the development of the law as did his 
colleague on the European Continent. U.S. 
criminal law was the law of the courts. 


. was made by a U.S. scholar. 
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Nonjudicial legal scholars were thinking 
and writing, but their influence was largely 
confined to the academic community. 
Practicing attorneys looked. to the leading 
court decisions for their. doctrinal guidance. 

It was not until 1856, with the appear- 
ance of Joel P. Bishop’s Commentaries on 
the Criminal Law, that the first significant 
contribution to a system of criminal law 
Ironically, 
but not atypically, Bishop received more 
recognition abroad than he did at home. 
Europeans have always placed more im- 
portance on intellectual theory than have 
Americans, who have traditionally been 
weak in theory and strong in practical 
know-how. 

Other developments in U.S. criminal law- 
related scholarship which Mueller covers in 
this book are pedagogical casebooks, the 
West Key Number System, empirical be- 
havioral studies, scholarly moncgraphs, 
popular books, Roscoe Pound's classification 
of social interests, specialized courses and 
research opportunities for criminal law in 
U.S. law schools, continuing legal education 


.of tlie practicing bar, codification and the 


American Law Institute's Model Penal 
Code, and more. 

As Leon Radzinowicz cautions in his 
Foreword to this ambitious work, "what 
we have here is a sketch rather than a 
finished painting.” A rather impressionistic 
sketch, one might add. The subjectively 
evaluative aspect of this report comes 
through rather clearly. Mueller shares with 
the philosophically oriented jurist the be- 
lief that it is worthwhile to strive to reduce 
the mass of reported case law to its ele- 
mentary principles, next to arrange these 
principles into a logically consistent, and 
frictionless system of criminal law, then to 
incorporate this system, which would be as 
scientific as the nature of the material 
permits, into a. penal code which, after 
formal enactment into law, would be at 
the disposal of social engineers who would 
use it to solve the problem of crime in 
society. To successfully accomplish all of 
this, of course, is no mean feat. 

A division of labor is absolutely neces- 
sary, and Mueller, in composing this re- 
port, has critically reexamined the past 
accomplishments of U.S. criminal law 
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scholarship and pointed the way to, the 
future. 
É "E Joseps J. DARBY 
Professor of Law "Tw 
University of San Diego. É 
San Diego 


California 


Harry W. Jones. The Efficacy of Law: 
'4968 Rosenthal Lectures. Pp. vi, 117. 
Evanston, Ill: Northwestern University 
Press, 1969, No price. ` 


‘The distinguished author, who is the 


' Benjamin Cardozo Professor, of Juris- 
` prudence at Columbia University's School 
-of Law, ends his important book, the 1968 


Rosenthal Lectures, on the all-too-timely, 
all-too-haunting exhortation that majori- 
ties in our politically organized society must 
indeed be "generous, dispassionate, and 


: more understanding of the pent-up frustra- 


tions" of the blacks, the poor, the young, 
and the anti-Vietnam war constituency, and 
that in the interest of social reconciliation, 


< ‘every concession should be made, save one, 
. namely, “that its laws carry no obligation” 


(p. 101). That one, he insists—and how 
right he is in so insisting!—cannot be con- 
ceded. For if society does concede that 
private individuals and private groups "can 
choose the laws they will obey as they 


- choose the shirts they buy, liking this one 


and rejecting the next" (p. 102), then ulti- 
mately there will be no law. He concludes 
somberly, and I might suggest forebodingly, 
*where there is no law, there is no liberty. 


` And where there is no liberty, the people 
_ ,perish" (p. 102). That, in essence, is Pro- 
. fessor Jones’ message, and, while articulat- 


-ing. hope, it is based upon an implicit pessi- 


. , mism that, now two years later, would seem 


to be borne out by current events, high- 
lighted by the excesses and the breast- 


. beating self-rightousness of our contempo- 


_ vary 
=., make revolution on the campuses from 
. Monday to Friday and then take off the 
weekend to savor sybaritic, hedonistic pur- - 


"revolutionaries," - many of whom 


suits on Dad's money. - 
But, of course, there is buc more to 
Professor Jones’ elegantly written ‘book. 


His self-styled, central thesis (p. 5) is that - 
' there is “no more important question to ask .: 


‘about any statutory or case-law rule than 
this one: to what extent has the precept of 


; 


~ 


humanize the former. 
.Strates how the 


£c 
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law become a verifiable norm of social be-. 
havior?” For, as he appropriately sug- 
gests, “no discussion or appraisal of a legal 
precept is even substantially complete if it 
overlooks the threshold problem of the - 
precept’s efficacy as an influence on official 
and unofficial action” (p. 5). He concludes 
that at least five patterns or categories of - 
inefficacy have clearly emerged, patterns or 


- categories that have remained “law in the 


books” and never cuite or really made it.as . 
“Jaw in action.” The five are: (1) failures 
of communication; (2) failüres to enlist 
supportive action; (3) failures to forestall 
avoidance; (4) failures of enforcement; 


. and (5) failures of obligation (pp. 14—35). 


To help overcome these categories of 
inefficacy, Professor Jones issues a clarion ` 
call for the drastically increased use of "the 
methods of inquiry of the developing be- 
havioral sciences" (p. 62), which is just fine 
so long as the latter do not completely de- 
He ably demon- 
“reach of law's conse- 
quences often exceeds the lawmaker's pur- 
posed grasp" (p. 57) by resorting to such 
telling illustrations as rent control, anti- 
trust activity, taxation, and draft defer- 
ment. There is, in short, not a scintilla of 
doubt that, in fine, “all lawmaking is a 
venturàin social control” (p: 61), and that. 
the needs of our own day "require both an 
attitude towards the existing law that per- 
mits and insists on continuing checkup on. 
even the best established of precepts and 
a comprehensive technology of efficacy re- 
search to make that attitude effective for . 
continuing revitalization of the legal order. . 
(p. 66). Yet all will fail unless we remain 
committed to the principles of government 
under law, of the so vital commitment to 
accept loss as well as triumph under our 
constitutional constellation. 

. Henry J. ABRAHAM 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 
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LESTER R. Brown. Seeds of Change: The: 
Green Revolution and Development in 
the 1970’s. Pp. xv, 205. New York: 
Praeger Publishers for the Overseas De- 
velopment Council, 1970. $6.95. 


~i 


Wiar W. COCHRANE. The Wort Food 
Problem: A Guardedly Optimistici View. 


Pp. xv, 331. . New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell, 1969. $7.95. 

In 1930, Henry Wallace became Secre- 
‘tary of Agriculture, with a pledge by the 
new president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, that 
agricultural production in the United States 
would be reduced until supply was balanced 
by demand. President Hcover had created 
a “Federal Farm Board" three years earlier, 
which bought and stored "surplus" grain, 


cotton, and the like, in a vain effort to stem. 


the rising stock-piles and falling prices for 
. staple farm products. At one time, farm 
prices fell to Zero in muca of the country. 
Yet Wallace, who led the effort to reduce 
U.S. farm production to balance the 
falling demand, had himself helped develop 
and put into practical commercial use the 
new hybird varieties of corn, wheat, and 
other grains which greatly increased yields 
per acre in the U.S., and helped spread 
these new methods to foreign countries. 
Now, forty years later, most commercial 
farmers in the U.S. develop their own 
hybrids, and steadily raised their yields per 
acre to far above:those of 40 years ago. 
Later, toward the middle of the century, 
the U.S. established the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), with the 
dual responsibilities to help less-developed 
countries to modernize their economies and 
improve their agriculture, and meantime to 
supplement their own production by supply- 
ing them from the "food surpluses" still 
in the stock-piles of the more-developed 
countries, especially the U.S.A. AID also 
supplied specialists in agriculture, educa- 
tion, health, and the like to-help speed the 
development of these couatries; and similar 
assistance, though in smaller amounts, was 
provided by the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and other developed countries. 
As newer and more effective hybird varie- 
. ties were developed, these were carried to 
the developing countries by AID and other 
sources, and these and other sources helped 
them advise and assist their farmers to 
make the best use of these additional re- 
sources. ` 
Brown and Cochrane review the tre- 
mendous impact that such activities have 
had on increasing food production in the 
_ less-developed countries; on the resultant 
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higher levels of food production they have 
reached; and ọn the more rapid progress in 
all aspects oftheir economies—marketing, 
education, transporation, communications, 
and the like. They stress the importante 
of the research activities to improve the. 
yields of rice, carried out at the Interna- 
tional Rice Institute in the Phillipines, 
and the introduction and development of 
short-stem high-yielding varieties of wheat 
in Mexico, with the assistance and financing 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Both in rice and wheat, the improved new 
varieties are resistant to many pests, have 
proved capable of maintaining their higher 
productivity under a wide range of different 
conditions, and, under favorable conditions, 
of yielding much larger crops a year than 
had been possible before. Not only were 
yields increased, but double and even triple 
cropping each year is possible under favor- 


‘able conditions. As a result, the use of 


these improved varieties has been widely 
adopted in many parts of the world, and 
production has greatly increased, especially 
where irrigation water could be made 
available, — : 

No doubt still further increases in food 
output per acre can be attained in the years 
ahead, as the process of improving the seed 
potential is further developed, and as irriga- 
tion and other facilities aré further im- 


. proved. 


As developing nations move faster in ex- 
panding their industrial and urban activities, 
they will be able to buy more of their 
food from highly-developed regions—North 
America and Europe, which also have 
greatly increased their output of food 
grains. But over the longer pull, the rapid 
explosion in human population will have to 
be slowed down to what the world can feed 
——and that involves problems far beyond 
those these two authors have attempted to 
deal with. 

MORDECAI EZEKIEL 

Economic Consultant 

Washington, D.C. 


CARROLL P. STREETER. A Partnership to 
-Improve Food Production in India: A 
Special Report. Pp. iii, 137. Paper- 
bound edition. New York: Rockefeller 

: Foundation, 1969. No cost. . 


“fe is heartening to: read this vivid ac- 
‘count of one of mankind's great triumphs 
in the arts of peace after a year all too 
laden with volumirious reports on destruc- 
tion, hostility, and violence. Written in 


ae ‘clear and cogent English, and illustrated 


' ; with superb photographs, it is an epic of 


the application of many sciences and arts 
to bring hope and spirit to a people which, 
from time immemorial, has confronted star- 


-. yation ina subcontinent struggling to sup- 


an T one sixth of the human race. 


.. This. extraordinary document is z model 
E reporting. Mr. Streeter; one-time editor 


` ~ of the Farm Journal; has managed to con- 


B 


vey to.tbe lay reader the contributions of 
many - disciplines including those of the 
plant breeder, the agronomist, the patholo- 
“gist,” the agricultural engineer, the econo- 
, mist, the educator, and the administrator. 
"His. prose reveals his unaffected empathy 
for the people of India, as well as his pro- 


found.conviction of the effect of nutrition 
| th Yt is-a classic case 
“p. ,Study. of concerted international effort be- 


on the- human spirit. 


twéen meh: and institutions, for the re- 
sources of the entire world were tapped to 
escalate rapidly the food supply of India. 


Generous acknowledgement i is. made of con-. 
: tributions of such institutions as the Ford 


Foundation,.the International] Rice Re- 
search Institute in the Philippines, -the 


'', United States Agency for International 


'.7 elsewhere. : 
. mention of any contribution by the: large 


> Development, and agricultural universities 
and research centers in the United States, 
Colombia, Mexico, Taiwan, Japan, and 
-I am puzzled why there is no 


United Nations Development Program in 
India, and particularly of the efforts of the 


- United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
. ganization in that country. But the docu- 


ment must be judged for what it is: a 


' competent piece of Foundation reporting 


on a project in which it is deeply involved, 
and not as a completely independent piece 
of scholarly research and evaluation. 

The report “justly gives major credit. to 


^. the farmers, the scientists, the educators, 


and the administrators òf India. The sen- 


'sational results in increasing the quantity 


and quality: of staple food crops such as 
maize, millet, rice, sorghum, soybeans, and 
wheat in a period of five short years, could 


-the people of India themselves. 


Ease s * 
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only have been achieved by.the efforts of 
If we 
have learned.any lesson from thirty years 
of technical cooperation abroad it is that 
the determining factor in programs is the 
effort put forth by the people of a host 
country, Furthermore, India, although her 


constitution asserts that she is a socialist 


republic, has avoided the economic disasters 


‘in agriculture which have been the most 
.signal failures of the great communist 


powers. The individual farmer has not 
been regimented, and has a stake in his 
land and incentives of profiting by increased 
productivity. -The resources of the agri- 
cultural colleges and research centers have 
been upgraded and mobilized in support, of 
the nutrition program. Spirited coopera- 
tion at all levels has been engendered in 
that vast federal country. The program 
for improvement of food production in' 
India is. completely voluntary. It has 
spréad swiftly by means of skillful demon- 
stration and persuasion, reasonable incen- 
tives, and under the pressure of dire need. 

The methods used in the program, while 
translated by India to its own culture, are 
as American as Kansas in August. Agri- 
cultural know-how is happily one of our 
most exportable forms of technical coopera- 
tion. Many of the Indian leaders and 
scientists had American training. But they 
themselves accord credit to the decisive 
contribution of the ‘dedicated, able men 
sent out by the Rockefeller Foundation: . 
These ‘have given a focus and dynamism 
to the program, and have helped to provide 
its conceptual framework, its scientific com- 
petence, and its coordinative and admini- 
strative skills.:.Not the least of their skills 
was in the art of transmission of the use of 


‘new methods and materials to traditional 


farmers. The best experience of the com- 
bined work of American experiment stations 
and extension services has been. transplanted 
to Indian soil, and will yield in the end- 
bountiful harvests in many fields. The 
Foundation has arnounced its intention to 
pursue and to strenghten its work in India 
and other countries. The report is another _ 
weighty piece of evidence of the perfor- 
mance potential of the great American 
foundations, when a sufficient scale and 
span of time and continuity of effort are 
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committed to see a project through to 
. fruition. 


Simultaneous great efforts taking place in 


the field of population control, the other 
determinant of the Malthusian destiny of 
India, are briefly mentioned. ` The report 
states that presently, with 500 million 
people, India is controlling 2 million births 
a year, but. needs to prevent 13 million 
births annually in order to level off the 
population to 750 million by the year 2000. 
It is less sanguine that this will be ac- 
complished, but even in: the face of formi- 
dable obstacles, there has been enough ex- 
perience to give a glimmer of hope. 

The result of a sudden abundance of 
food crops has produced a series of “urgent 
second-generation problems." Needed, says 
the report, are more irrigation water, ferti- 
lizer, machinery, pesticides, storage, better 
roads, easier credit, and firm price sup- 
ports. Public services, private and coopera- 
tive credit, purchasing and marketing chan- 
nels, and educational facilities must be en- 
larged to supply these needs. While under 
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- United States are tapering off and soon 
will no longer be needed, continued Ameri- 
cen and multilateral aid will be required in 
respect to advisory services, seed, fertili- 
zers, and machinery. These "second gen- 
eration problems" have been eloquently 
characterized. by the former Minister of 
Agriculture who helped initiate the pro- 


gram “as problems of progress” rather than ` 


the problems of despair. 
HERBERT EMMERICH : 
Honorary President 
International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences—Brussels 
Charlottesville 
Virginia 


DOREEN WARRINER. Land Reform in Prin- 


ciple and Practice. Pp. xx, 457. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 


$8.75. l 


Writing with the breadth of vision and 
command of details that have character- 
ized her work for the past 35 years, Doreen 
Warriner has produced a large and impres- 
sive volume. Although she regards it as 
a "general introduction to an important 
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Provocative new 
titles 


On Record 
Files and. Dossiers 
in American Life 


Stanton Wheeler, Editor 


American society keeps a vast collection cf 
records on its members, Who determines 
what records are kept? Who has access to 
.the records? To what extent do records 
follow an individual after he has left the 
setting in which they were gathered? What 
are some of the dangers and pitfalls in record- 
keeping? Ox Record, with contributions 
from a.number of leading social scientists, 
provides descriptive accounts of record- 
Keeping i in a variety of important public and 
1 "rivate organizations. $12.50 






The Politics of Corruption 
Organized. Crime 

in an 

American City — 


John A. Gardiner 


What are the consequences of long-term 
corruption for the governance of cities already 
suffering from a host of other social ills? One 
official in the Justice Department answered 
thus: “The rackets destroy a city, People's 
confidence has been destroyed—that's what 
leads to riots."’ ; 

In this classic “Wincanton” study, the 
author shows how City Hali and the syndicate 
actually work together and how the attitudes 
of the law-abiding citizenry allow corruption 
to flourish, $5.95 


Law, Society, 


an : 
Industrial Justice 
Philip Selznick 


In this study of "private government," 
Dr. Selznick examines the interplay of legal 
ideas and social reality. He traces the emer- 
gence of new legal principles as older concepts 
lose their force and relevance. Analyzing the 
social foundations of industrial justice, he 
argues that recent trends have created a re- 
ceptive institutional setting for the acceptance 
of a ''law of governance.’ These trends are 
changing the character of administration, 
altering the claims asserted by participants, 
and erasing the distinction between public 
and private enterprise. $7.00 
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Distributed by Basic Books, Inc. 
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‘political, and economic ‘factors. 
* dresses problems pragmatically, and always 
' with a view to what, in her mind, are the 


subject," it clearly is much more than that; 
indeed, it probably now ranks as the lead- 
ing treatise on the relationship between land 
reform: and economic development. 

In this volume, Professor Warriner 
adopts a rather strict.definition of land 
reform. She does not make the term 
synonymous with agrarian development, but 
instead focuses on the redistribution of land 


- or of rights in land. The scope of her book 
. Eoes far beyond this narrow definition, how- 
' ever, as she juggles with great skill the 


social, 
She ad- 


interrelationships among historic, 


two central issues: the effects of reform 
: on the level of food production and on the 
, distribution of income. 

The first section of the book, which is 
relatively brief, draws heavily on her 1955 
Cairo lectures. Here she sets forth the 


` "criteria against which various reform meth- 
'*. ods and policies should be compared. Her 

: strong emphasis on food production in these © 

, chapters can presumably be explained, at 


' least in part, by the fact that they were 
.completed before the advent of the new 
“high-yielding grain varieties. The latter 
have significantly changed the character of 
the world food situation—a point which 


- must be kept in mind when reading the 


book. More generally, the production ori- 
entation may make economists more appre- 


ciative of her framework and conclusions. 
than sociologists or political scientists. . 


- . These groups need not despair; however, 


. for in spite of her relative neglect of distri- 
. bution issues she is very good in explaining 
the underlying ideology and the political 
forces which coalesced to make certain re- 
forms possible or impossible. 

The second section, and by far the larger 
part of the book, is ‘devoted to case studies 
of six countries: Iraq, Persia, India, Brezil, 
Chile, and Venezuela. On various specific 
points, she also highlights the reform ex- 
periences of Mexico, Boliva, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Italy,- Egypt, and Yugoslavia. 
« Throughout these case studies, Professor 


: Warriner rightly stiesses that land reform ` 


in the narrow sense-will not solve the prob- 
“lems of better farm management, increased 
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production, or improved income distribu- 
tion. At best, she argues, some obstacles 
to growth and distribution may be removed 
and motivations may be released, as .oc- 
curred in Japan in 1946, and in Denmark 
much earlier in the century. However, 
these countries had a history of experience 
in good farming, and a history of invest- 
ment in agriculture. As she herself recog- 
nizes, "redistribution of ownership: can be 
no more than a first step in a long process 
of overcoming all the other obstacles—soil 
erosion, lack of communications, anti- 
agricultural attitudes—all the ingrained 
ramifications of the existing structures 
which will persist even after the large 
estates have been abolished" (p. 383). 
Throughout her analysis, Professor War- 
riner indicates a number of points that are 
unlikely to endear her either to the reac- 
tionary right or radical left. She states 
that one of her chief findings is that revo- 
lutionary governments can carry through 
reforms which genuinely abolish the old 
structure. However, she also concludes . 
that they are usually unable to replace the 
old system with anything more productive, ' 
even though that is their genuine intention. 
Since a full elaboration of this point, and ' 
of other gems scattered throughout the 
volume, cannot be covered in a short re- 
view, the only solution is to urge econo- 
mists, historians, agriculturalists, sociolo- 
gists, and political scientists to buy and 
read the entire volume; it will be a good 
investment of time and-money. i 
] WALTER P. FALCON 
Director of Research 
Development Advisory Service i 
Harvard University 


ARTHUR F. Burns. The Business Cycle in . 
a Changing World. Pp. xiv, 352. New 
York: Columbia University Press for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1969. $8.50. 


Gottfried Haberler and Geoffrey Moore 
deserve our thanks for persuading Arthur 
Burns tó consent to the publication of this 
collection of thirteen of his essays produced 
over the past twenty years. Professional 
economists will already be familiar with - 
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most or all of them, and will welcome their 
appearance in this convenient form. Other 
readers will doubtless be specially interested 
in trying to discover from the book what 
may be expected of Mr. Burns in his new 


‘role of Chairman of the Board of Gover- 


nors of the Federal Reserve System. Is 
Mr. Burns to be classifed as a liberal? 
Or as a conservative? Or as a Monetarist? 
Or as a Keynesian? Is he a devotee. of 
tight money? Is he a hard money man? 
Readers with such irrelevant questions in 
mind will not find the answers in this book. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope, how- 
ever, that they will get at least some idea 


of what it means to be an economic scien- 


tist, and why Arthur Burns is one of such 
distinction. 

The first essay in the volume is the 1968 
article on business cycles written for the 


` Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and a 


better introduction to the subject nowhere 
exists. The famous paper, “New Facts on 
Business Cycles,” follows immediately, and 
should be carefully studied by all nonpro- 
fessional readers as revealing more of its 
author’s approach to economic problems 
than any other essay in the book. 

The eleven remaining papers are all con- 
cerned with specific questions of economic 
policy, and taken together amount to a 
history and appraisal of the policies pursued 
by successive administrations in giving 
effect to the Employment Act of 1946. It 
is in these chapters <hat time spent in 
mastering the first two will repay the 
reader. Arthur Burns possesses the rare 
ability to express extremely complex ideas 
with the utmost clarity, and only those 
readers who fully appreciate this fact can 
realize how significant his comments are, 
and how little room for disagreement he 
leaves his fellow -economists. It should 
also become obvious why he is so valued 
and influential an advisor to so many people 
in places of the highest responsibility. 

: Unlike most volumes of collected’ papers, 
The Business Cycle in a Changing World 
is much more than the sum of its individual 
parts.. It should and will be read and 
studied by large numbers of undergraduate 


and graduate studénts, and it should be 


made required reading for all amateur 





















































The professions and 
advanced education 


The Professions 
Roles and Rules 


WiLBERT E. Moore 
with the collaboration of Gerald Rosenblum 


What makes a professional? And why is he 
esteemed? Commitment to a calling, identi- 
fication with a formalized organization, ad- 
vanced ‘education, service orientation, and 
autonomy restrained by responsibility are 
today's measures of professionalism, Dr. 
Moore examines the process by which an 
occupation moves toward professional status, 
and the ways in which a recruit acquires his 
skills and professional identity. A major 
part of the book attends to the practicing 
professional's relatíons with clients, peers, 
and employérs, his fellows in complementary 
occupations, and the society at large. $8.95 









Human Resources 
and Higher Education 

Staff Report of the Commission _ 
on Human Resources and 
Advanced Education 


Jonn K. Foicer, HELEN S. ASTIN, 
and ALAN Ey BAYER 


This report approaches.the problems and 
challenges cf human resources from the point 
of view of society and in terms of manpower 
and supply and demand. As the pace of 
change in our society increases, the need will 
be even greater for manpower planning to 
avoid imbalances among the professions and 
the frustration of individual career plans. 
This work develops our understanding of the 
set of interrelated forces that determines the 
education and utilization of our major na- 
tional asset—able men and women. $17.50 





The Woman Doctorate 
in America 

Origins, Career, 

and Family 


HELEN S, ASTIN 


Women with doctoral degrees constitute a 
group of special interest to those concerned 
with the maximum utilization of human re- 
sources, This work examines women who 
received their doctorates in 1957 and 1958 
and describes their career choices; work 
patterns; occupational achievements and re- 
wards; home, community, and leisure ac- 
tivities; and the obstacles these women have 
faced’ In their careers. Autobiographical 
sketches by respondents in six different fields 
bring the data most engagingly to life. $7.95 
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:_ économists who prestime to speak with. 
.-., authority on issues of public policy. 
RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 
~ Wellesley College 
Wellesley 
' Massachusetts 


' ANN,F. FRIEDLAENDER. The Dilemma of 
- Frieght’ Transport. Regulation. Pp. xiii, 
216. Washington, D.C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1969. $6.75. 

. Thé.March 9,.1970 Railway Age (p. 47) 
d . has a subheadline: “DOT Statement filed 
E -with ICC says Concept of Fully-allocated 
' Costs is: Outdated in determining Inherent 
ps VAM of Mode.” . Dr. Friedlaender's 
-i*.'concise study, amply documented, deals 
.'with the most important issue facing the 
ar . Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 
.*.' ‘in the.postwar period: the question of mini- 
. ,; mum rate regulation. ‘This judgment is 

^* scarcely qualified by “probably.” 
.. -One of the reasons for the existence of 
^ the ICC was the monopoly position of the 
railways at the time. Thus the emphasis 
''' upon protection of shippers by maximum 
i ;rate regulation. Also the intramodal com- 
~ petition was such that it was generally 
. feared that competitive rate cutting would 
. cartelize the land transport business. So 
:Vthe ICC was given the power to regulate 

. minimum rates as well. 

" XV. o. But in less‘than seventy years, the scene 
` had. changed. Due to special interest pres- 
^ sures, large, complex and varied subsidies 
`+ had been given by the Federal government 
.. to all of the new technological transforma- 
.' . tions of transport, with the exception of the 
_ pipelines. Then too, the absolute, as well 
as relative, decline of the demand for rail 
'. passenger service, the strength of rail labor 
| - organizations, and the slowness of railway 
‘management to adopt economical innova- 
_ tion had all contributed to 2 very low an- 
1 Iur _ nual peacetime rate of return on investment 
: * for the nation’s railroad companies—less 
than the savings deposit 4% rate. Could 
.'. they make more gross profit by cutting cer- 
; ^ tain rates in conformity to the value-of- 
service principle? In view of the fair word- 
ing of the 1958 Railway Act, would the 
rails be allowed to negotiate rates with 


‘single intermediate and large. shippers indi- 
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vidually? No, it — seem. Dr. Fried. 


laender. in Chapter Six, “Alternatives to 
Present Policies,” asks "why any regulatory 
rate floor should be established and why 
railroads should be prevented from lowering 
rates to the level of short-run average vari- 
able cost. 

In fes of welfare. economics, the author 
discusses transportation companies! inter- 
modal integration as against complete de- 
regulation, or a combination of these sug- 
gestions as alternatives to the status quo. 
"But.the maintenance of effective price 
competition is always difficult in industries 
dominated by a few firms." This fear may 


- be enhanced in view of the enormous side- 


by-side mergers already allowed the rails: 


. Penn-Central or Burlington Northern, for 


example. Suppose the law were to be 
changed and they were allowed to buy up 
all competing intermodes within their re- 
gions? 

'The Ingot Molds case that. originated in 
1965 as 326 ICC 77 has now been settled 
by the United States Supreme Court since 


- the book was written. "This case is men- 


tioned in a discussion of “the relaxation of 
some existing rules." The Commission, in 
this case, prevented the rails from reducing 
rates on ingot molds moving from Pittsburg 
to Steelton, Kentucky, aiming at taking 
over the traffic that went by barge and 


truck. On appeal, the Kentucky Disttict ` 


Court ruled against the Commission. Then, 
more recently, the Supreme Court has up- 
held the ICC ruling. In the Court's words: 
* ,. . inherent cost advantage under the 
national transportation policy reasonably 
could not embrace a concept that would 
impair the ability of à carrier not only to 
compete, but to exist" Railway freight 


. rate regulation is still a jumble. 


A short review does not do justice to 
this scholarly work. This reviewer.is in- 
clined to use this book as g second text at 
the undergraduate. level. - Dr. Friedlaender. 
knows her economic theory. Her ‘book ` 
is well written, interesting in à currently ` 


` important field, and discussion oriented. 


The book concludes with a Summary, of a 
conference of transportation experts at 
Brookings in December, 1967. There was 
no consensus. In conclusion, there are 


E 
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three appendices: two mathematical and 

one statistical The indexing is very thor- 

ough. O 

: ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
Professor of Economics i 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston l 


Joun L. Carey. The Rise of the Account- 
ing Profession: From Technician to Pro- 
fessional, 1896-1936. Pp. xvii, 387. 
New York: American Institute of Certi- 
fed Public Accountants, 1969. $7.50 
This is the first volume of a two-volume 

history of the public accounting profession 

in the United States. Although the subtitle 
indicates a coverage of only forty years, 
this volume actually traces the development 
of the profession from its Scottish and 

English ancestry in the 1850's, through the 

formation of the first professional account- 

ing society in the United States in 1887, 

and the subsequent mergers of this organi- 

zation and others into what is presently the 
well-known American Institute of Certified 

Public Accountants. : 

My. Carey states in his Preface: “When 
the Institute’s executive committee asked 
me to write this book, we all conceived it 
as a history of the Institute—one of those 
institutional ‘publications containing the 
dates, the names, and the principal achieve- 
ments, viewed with pride.” He goes on 
to say that his research led him to expand 
the scope of his inquiry. Not all readers 


may agree that ‘he has been entirely success- , 


ful because the present volume is largely a 
history of the formative years of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Account- 
‘ants. ‘This reviewer, however, does not 
consider this to be a serious shortcoming. 
Because of Mr. Carey’s long association 
with the AICPA, joining the Institute's 
staff as assistant secretary in June, 1925, 
upon his graduation from Yale with a major 


in English, one could reasonably expect his. 
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book to accent the development of the 
Institute, and his source material to come . 
largely from the Institute’s files and publi- 
cations. This in itself would provide a 


` history of the development of the account- 


ing profession. But Mr. Carey has success- 
fully carried out his objective of portraying 
the rise of the accounting profession in the 
-United States “as significant and fascinating 
sociological phenomenon.” 

While his treatment is chronological to 
some extent, he has avoided a monotonous 
succession of names, places, and events by 
a topical treatment. He clearly relates the 
development of the profession to its en- 
vironment, bringing out the problems faced 
by a young profession caught in the push- . 
pull of a free-enterprise society subject to 
widespread government regulation. He does 
not gloss over the fact that the profession 
has not always clearly led' the way in its 
development. How the profession has en- 
deavored to establish technical standards, to 
develop and enforce a code of ethics, to 
adjust to expanding legal liability, to deal 
with governmental regulatory agencies and 
legislation notably the income tax and the 
Securities Acts, to encourage and support 
better accounting education, and to work 
for the enactment of sound CPA laws and 
the development of'a uniform CPA exami- 
nation, are all'topics which are treated in 
an interesting and concise manner. ' 

Those who have some familiarity with 
the profession will find many items to hold 
their interest—the insights provided into ` 
the roles played by such dynamic leaders 
as Montgomery, May, Dickinson, Sells, and 
Paton, to mention only a very few, are. 
typical. This reviewer feels, however, that 
the book deserves an audience beyond thosé 
persons directly associated with professional 
accounting and recommends it happily. 

.RurUS WIXON . 

Professor of Accounting 

University of Pennsylvania 
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', analyzed, - diagnosed, 
- _ scribed, or proscribed concerning vio- . 
ice. Violence is clearly a major social . 
: c problem. Crimes of. violence, riots in 
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HERE seems to fe no ed to ihe. 
many books, articles, conferences, 
speeches, and commissions which have 
counselled,. pre- 


* lence. 


urban'ghettoes, and political assassina- 


"^. ‘tions have been much responsible for the 


appointment of three recent national 
emissions: The President’s Cominis- 
‘sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 


- tration of Justice (1965), the National - 


"Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
-* (1967), and the National Commission 


>. on the’ Causes and Prevention of Vio- 


.' lence (1968). 


i outstanding scholars. ` 


These commissions have 
-.éngaged the efforts of many of-the na- 
tion’s most distinguished citizens and 
The volume of 
their reports has been prodigious and the 


^ flow of analysis, commentary, and rhet- 


- oric concerning their recommendations 


"s 
D 
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" equally so. 
- Yet the. problems remain. Why? ` Is 
. it simply a matter of inaction, of .the 
failure to heed the voices of reason, the 
‘recommendations of study teams?’ Con- 


'' .fessing to an “increasing sense of ‘com- 


mission ‘frustration,’ ” a distinguished: 


` member of the Violence: Commission, its 
7 vice-chairman, Federal District Judge A. 


' Leon Higginbotham, at the close of vu 


'. Commission's deliberations called for “ 


.. national, moratotium on, any additional 


"temporary study commissions to probe. 


...the causes of racism, or poverty, or 


: othe 


^ ` crime, or the urban crisis . 


. (and) the 
: prompt implementation nt. 

“many valuable , recommendations” 
great commissions `of 
wy ears.” 1 
: Jess echoes the sentiments of many. 


:It is the essence of social problems, 


. 1.To Establish Justice, To Insure Domestic 
Tranquility, Final Report of the National 
Commission on -the Causes and Prevention of 
‘Violence (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
, Printing Office, 1202) pp. 116-117. 
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‘issues. , 


(the) 
of. 

recent | 

judge Higginbotham doubt- 


a. a s pet 


+t 


however that people disagree about the 
character, causes, and cures of situations 
Gefined as problematic. It is not enough 
that-many people find a situation dis- 
tressing. Probably few would disagree 
about the desirability of eliminating, or 
at least bringing under better social con- 
trol, violent crime, urban riots, and as- 
séssinations. Even those who see in 


such phenomena progress toward the. 


causes they espouse hope for control of 
violence once their objectives are 


achieved. Violence is not in this sense |. 
problematic. What is problematic is the 


diagnosis of violence, its causes, its justi- 
fication and its remedies. For despite 
(in part, because of) the efforts of study 
teams and commissions, journalists, com- ` 


‘mentators, and scholars of many per- | 


suasions, disagreement 'surrounds these 
Even when’ data and theory 
agreeably converge oxi the “root causes” 
—for example, on the importance: of 


racism and poverty fot understanding ` 


and controlling crime and the urban 
crisis—there is still much disagreement. 
about the “root causes” of racism and 
poverty, in turn, and about what should ' 
be done about these phenomena. 

The emergence of a social problem is ` 
itself an event, or a process, of impor- 
tance for a society, but little understood. 


. Some problems, such as crime, appear to` 


have an almost universal and. timeless ' 
quality. , Yet, what is considered prob- 
lématic even with respect to crime varies 
considerably from time to time and place 
to place. Only recently, for example, ' 
have scholars concerned with crime fo-. : 


.cused on the role of law enforcement 


agents and agencies as contributors to 
the very behavior they are ostensibly 
designed to eliminate. And it is at least 
questionable whether a governmentally 
sponsored: study group can bring itself 
fully to explore and report the role of 
government in precipitating and perpetu- 
ating the violence and other social .prob- : 
lems it wishes to deter. - 


“ON Connective Vioígwos ` FO AME uU 


Can, or will, a national PTEN com- 


. . mission objectively examine the premises 


which give legitimacy to the political and 


economic system to which it is responsi- . 


ble, and their consequences, including 
possible contributions to the very prob- 


lems which are the subject of investiga-- 


tion? The three most recent national 
' commissions, dealing with crime, urban 
disorder, and violence faced particularly 
difficult problems. of this sort, despite 


the dedication and excellence of com-  . 


missioners, staff, and consultants, and 
the generally high quality of their work.? 
Thus, the Crime Commission virtually 


ignored the influence of the economically . 


powerful in defining the nature of crime 
- in our society, and in the making and im- 
plementing of laws for its control. The 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (the Kerner Commission). la- 
belled as a “root cause" of ghetto riots 


“white racism," but failed to explore the | 


implications for its continuance in the 
traditions and practices of the Congress 


of the United States, through seniority : 


- privileges and other means by which 
vested interests are protected. The Vio- 
lence Commission called for a reordering 
of national priorities, but stopped short 
of analyses and full exploration of the 
implications for violence at home of the 
war in Indo-China, pleading instead for 
commitments to solve domestic problems 
“as soon as resources are available." 

A complete analysis of these matters is 
beyond the scope of this paper and of 
this journal issue, which is devoted to 
the illumination of selected ‘aspects of 
collective  violence—with 
which, it must be said, many conceptual 
problems and questions of fact remain? 

2.It may be argued, and has been, that the 


social and behavioral sciences, too, have failed 
in this regard. But penetrating scholarly cri- 


tique of social systems is a well-established - 


tradition, operating under fewer constraints 
than governmental study commissions. 
3. The editors of this issue are preparing an 


expanded volume, iricorporating papers from ' 


regard to` 


` 


“We iether "celebrate a feast nor herald., 


the millenium. : Instead, - .we turn to 


basics in the quest -for knowledge—to 


fundamental questions of theory, fact, 


and interpretation, to analysis in greater .' 


depth of data collected in thé course of - 
commission investigations, and to new 
investigations. These are luxuries rarely 
permitted in the’ pressure-cooker atmo- 
sphere of commission studies, delibera- 
tions, and press releases. i 

This issue builds on—in fact, it as- 
sumes—the work of national commis- 
sions and other scholarly publications. . 
Most of the authors have been associated 
in one or more. capacities with-one or 
more of the three most recent national 
commissions most directly relevant to 
our concerns, and some with study 
groups and in advisory capacities to 
other levels of government and to pri- 
vate groups such as the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency. Several 
of the theoretical views discussed and the 
studies presented had their origins in 
the work of such groups. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


We begin with five papers which sum- 
marize and critically examine a variety 
of theoretical perspectives concerning. 
collective violence. 

Allen D. Grimshaw briefly reviews 
scholarly concern ,with collective vio- 
lence, particularly psychological and so- 
ciological theories of social conflict. He 
discusses two generalizations about so- 
cial violence, based on his own and oth- > 
ers! extensive research. His conclusion: 





this issue of Tue ÁNNALS and adding approxi- ^ 
mately an equal number of previously unpub- 
lished papers, to enable us to give considera- 
tion to additional topics and perspectives, es- 
pecially those based on anthropological data. 
Other added papers will treat various aspects 
of, nonviolence, .campus disturbances, police 
handling of collective violence, and the corre- 
lates of war. The volume will be published by 
the Aldine pene Company. 
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that E E /suubdinste relation- 
. ships based on social categories are in- 
.herently unstable and that social vio- 
‘lénce is likely to occur when accommo- 
dative structures lose their viability. 
. The role of control agencies in this.proc- 
- ess receives special emphasis. 
Three papers focus on “collective be- 
havior" theories of violence. Although 
- his title is deceptively narrow—treating 
of “issueless riots"—Gary Marx ad- 
. dresses theories of this genre ät a funda- 


mental level, arguing that failure to 


‘make distinctions among riots based 
. upon “their relation to. ideology, social 
móvements, and social change" is re- 


sponsible for much confusion regarding 


the: meaning and significance of riots. 
Elliott Currie and Jerome Skolnick 
critically assess current theories of col- 


lective behavior, focusing on what they 


.; interpret to be “the antidemocratic bi- 
. ašes in ‘crowd’ theory,” particularly “the 
.. implication that-collective behavior is in 

. some sense ‘irrational’ behavior.” A 
more detailed. critique of one of the ma- 


“jor representatives of collective behavior 


. theory, Neil J. Smelser, follows, together 
with the suggestion that the perspective 
‘elaborated in The Politics of Protest 
offers an alternative and more valid in- 
terpretation of recent phenomena of col- 
lective violence. Smelser’s rejoinder to 
the Currie-Skolnick paper, and his cri- 
tique of the position set forth in The 
* . Politics of Protest, concludes this. ex- 
change. Fundamentally at issue in 
these, as in nearly all the papers in this 
- volume, is the relation between collective 
violence and political mS conflicts, and 
řesolutiong; 
' H. L. Nieburg dosis this section with 
an analysis of symbolic and ritualistic 


elements, often involving violence, in col- 


_ lective behavior. ‘Like Gary Marx, Nie- 


nd , burg draws attention to the complexity 


of social conflict, to the sometimes too 


- facile: attribution of political aims. to. 
those involved in collective violence, and . 


to the importance of fitual in much col- . 
lective behavior which involves violence. - 

An underlying theme emerges from 
these papers: that collective. violence 
often involves political conflict, although 
this fact has only recently, and imper- 
fectly, been appreciated. The issues 
raised are not resolved by these papers, 


. but a beginning is made both in the theo- 


retical discussions and in the somewhat 
more empirical papers which follow. 


COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE IN THE U.S.: 
LEGACY, AND New DATA - 

' Hugh Davis Graham begins by exam- 

ining “The Paradox of American Vio- 

lence" from an historian's perspective. 


“He attempts to resolve the paradox that 


America's past “has been filled with vio- 
lence” while her vital public institutions | 
have enjóyed "extraordinary stability: 
and continuity." The coriclusion: “that 
our capitalistic, federal structure has 
historically pitted our racial, ethnic and 
economic’ groups against one another 
rather than against the state and its vital - 
institutions... ." The implication: that 


. expansion of the power and activity of 


the American state during the post- 


World War II years may have funda- - 


mentally altered this'process, so that : 
these conflicts and’ the issues they repre- - 
sent have a tendency to beme increas- 
ingly politicized. - 

The next three papers examine survey 
data focused on a variety of political ` 


Issues and processes relevant to collective 


violence. Sheldon Levy's study, “The 
Psychology - of Political Activity," ex- 
amines various correlates: of political 
attitudes and activities and concludes 
that “systemic punishment leads to be- 
havior-cognitive restriction in political 
action and this restriction leads to psy- 
chological rigidity and identification with - 
authority to reduce anxiety." 

William A. Gamson and James Mc- 
Evoy use data from the same Violence 
Commission-funded national survey em- 


+ 
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ployed by Levy. They find public sup- 
port for police violence generally is high- 
' est among privileged groups in this sam- 
ple of United States adults, while.oppo- 
sition is highest among groups with 


grievances against the system of power- 


and privilege in this society. Given 
widespread public support for police vio- 
lence, and viewing police participation 
in a partisan role in social conflict “as 
an invitation to counter-violence on the 
part of challenging groups," Gamson and 
McEvoy find reason for serious concern 
in their data. l 
Peter H. Rossi and Richard Berk re- 
port research begun under the auspices 
of the Kerner Commission which con- 
cludes that “levels of grievances, prac- 
tices of delivery system personnel, and 
the characteristics of local leadership 
groups were not related to either the 
timing of civil disorders or whether or 
not a disorder occurred," in fifteen major 
metropolitan areas studied. They then 
examine data bearing on two aspects of 
community life—business practices of 
ghetto merchants and police behavior— 
irom the perspective of two models of 


processes by which grievances are de- 


fined and articulated at the local com- 
munity level. .Their use of causal chains 


among factors studied contributes sig-. 


nificantly to understanding these com- 
plex relationships. 


DIMENSIONS OF WaR AND VIOLENCE 
AND THEIR IMPACT 


Three papers address various aspects 


of war, internal strife, and the impact of 
such violence on societies. 


Ted Robert Gurr reports-quantitative’ 


. evidence concerning “Sources of Rebel- 
-lion in Western Societies," concluding 
that internal strife in recent years was 
predictable on: the basis of factors relat- 
ing to the scope and intensity of collec- 
tive discontent in these countries, com- 
bined with the strength. of normative and 


utilitarian justifications . for rebellion 
among discontented groups and the bal- 
ance of social control between contend- 
ing groups. He reports important vari- 
ations in the manner in which these fac- 
tors relate to different types of strife. 
Less intense forms of strife in Western 
nations, such as. demonstrations and 
most riots, for example, “are more the 
result of how people think about govern- 
ments and the desirability of protest” 
than they are of the intensity of griev-. 
ances. The most serious forms of strife 
—terrorism, antigovernment conspiracy, 
and the more violent riots—are “a direct 
response to intense and persisting frus- 
trations, not much affected by political 
loyalties or traditions." 

Turning from internal political strife to 
international conflict, Melvin Small and 
J. David Singer, historian and political 
scientist respectively, describe “Patterns 
of International Warfare, 1816-1965," | 
based on their extensive compilation of 
relevant data. The picture which 
emerges is not a happy one for thosé 
who yearn for international peace. On 
the other hand, as the authors note, data 
now available permit “an accelerated - 


. assault on the causes of the war. prob- 


lem," something past generations have 
lacked woefully. 

Sociologist Robert B. Smith's research 
on domestic consequences of wars is the 
final paper of^this section. Smith re- 
ports national survey data on attitudes 
toward the Vietnam war, their appear- 
ance among social groups, and their re- 
lation to other social and political atti- 
tudes, including especially attitudes to- 


~ ward protest, rebellion, and repression of 


dissent. He notes that attitudes about 
the Vietnam conflict do not follow tradi- 
tional lines of political cleavage in Amer- 
ican society, but are closely related to 
other domestic and international prob- 
lems and to general issues involving civil 


. rights.and social welfare, with “doves” 


tending to be more “liberal.” 


& 
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-ON NATIONAL COMMISSIONS AND THE 
' SOCIAL ScrENCES 


TÀ paper. by the Violence Cormission? s 
Send counsel, James S.' Campbell, 
concludes the issue. Campbell’s discus- 

. sion of “The Usefulness of Commission 
'. Studies of, Collective. Violence" argues 


that commissions are, indeed, useful, but ` 


primárily because of the importance of 
"their findings rather than any recom- 


- mendations or influence in their imple- 


d “mentation. “The real usefulness of com- 
“missions lies simply and primarily in 
„their ability to present significant facts 
',. about national problems to those: who 
'' spossess political power and, make politi- 
"cal decisions." He suggests that, in this 
,» respect, “national advisory commissions 
':ihave a distinctive fact-finding role to 
v^ play that is related to—in a sense lies 
* midway between—the respective roles of 
. «both the news media and the social sci- 

' ences.” - 
The editors agree essentially with this 
characterization of the role of national 
a` commissions. It is important -to note, 
.5 hhowever, that the social sciences: have 
uy .. "responsibilities which place them outside 
‘this implied. continuum of time and 
.' depth analysis. Our responsibility -is 
L*, neither simply nor P primarily" “to present 
* "significant facts . . . to thosé who possess 
* "political power. and make political deci- 
z ; sions," but to present such facts and 
-their meaning in terms of the aċcu- 
“aniilated body of knowledge of the sci- 
ences, and to`make this presentation to 
^" the broadest possible audience, regard- 
.less of political power.. It was this 


ws 


e 


EI 


v 


ipe -commission chairman, Milton S. Eisen- 
"hower—that led to our insistence and to 
‘commission agreement concerning publi- 
"cation policy with respect. to research 
conducted by persons employed by the 
*. commission, 


port.)* 


. _ principle—and Mr. Campbell was among. 
el our stanchest supporters, as was the’ 


and for the commission.. ` 


" 
q 


The at was that alic all ma- 


‘terial to be published under commission 


auspices was subject to commission re- 
view, final decision about content. and 
style belonged to the authors. "The com- - 


-mission had the prerogative of refusing 


to publish staff documents with commis- 
sion funds, in which case authors were 
free to publish their own material. upon 
the expiration of the life of the commis- 
sion. As it turned out, despite sharp 
disagreement arnong commissioners and 
strong reservations concerning some of 
the material submitted to the commis- 
sion by Task Force: directors, the com- 
mission approved publication of all Task 
Force reports. Each report was twice 
clearly labeled on the front cover, once 
as: “Staff Report to the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence" and once as “A Staff Report, 
Not a Report of the Commission." 

lt was this policy that made possible 


the publication of ten volumes of staff. ^ 


reports, in addition to the well. known’ 
Walker (Chicago) and .Miami reports, 
with the much broader circulation which 
is assured such publications compared to. 


'the more limited audiences of scholarly 


journals.. (All were published in 1969 
by the U.S. Government Printing Office 
with,the.exception of the Walker re- - 
Government publication of. 


4. The reports are as follows: 

Hugh Davis, Graham and Ted Robert Gurr, ` 
Violence in America: Historical and Com- 
parative Perspectives, vols. 1 and 2. 

Jerome Skolnick, The Politics of Protest: . 
- Violent Aspects of Protest and C onjronta- ` 
tion. 


joseph R. Sahid, Rights im Concord: The C 


Response to the C vunter-Inaugural Protest 
Activities in Washington, D.C. M aad: 
15-20, 1969. ` 

Louis. H. Masotti and jadis R. Corsi, 
Shoot-Out in Cleveland. 

William H. Orrick, Jr., Shut It Down! A 
College in Crisis: San Francisco Stata Col- 
lege, October, 19686-A pril 1969. Se, 

Georze D. Newton and Franklin E. Zimring, 
Firearms and Violence in American Life. 


three additional staff sedis was de- 


layed due to lack of funds.5 The-Com- 
mission issued a “progress report" to 
President Johnson in January, 1969, fol- 
lowed by a series of reports which were 
later incorporated into the commission’s 


final report to President Nixon ‘in- 


December, 1969. 
^ Differences between staff and commis- 
sion reports reflect the broader responsi- 


bilities of the scientist with respect to’ 


public issues. Staff reports contain ma- 
terials which are far more critical than 
is the commission of official policy to- 
ward particular, groups. with respect to 
black/white relations, the young and the 
poor, firearms, the media, political activi- 
ties of the police and their reaction to 
protest activities, and, above all, with 
respect to the relationship between offi- 
cially legitimated violence in interna- 


tional relations and violence at home, ` 


which is defined as illegitimate. Thus, 
the charge that scholarly studies “some- 


times avoid the tough issues which com- ` 


missions can’t avoid” can be turned 
around. This is not to'say that Camp- 
bell is incorrect. He refers, we suppose, 
primarily to the narrow and sometimes 
parochial focus of scholarly studiés, and 





James F. Kirkham, Sheldon Levy, William 
J. Crotty, Assassination and. Political Vio- 
lence, 

Robert K. Baker and Sandra J. Ball, Vio- 
lence and the Media. | 

James S. Campbell, Joseph R. Sahid, David 
P. Stang, Law and Order Reconsidered. 

Daniel Walker, Rights in Conflict (New 
York; Bantam Books, 1968). 

Louis J. Hector and Paul E.’ Helliwell, 
Miami Report. 

Several of these volumes have: also been 
published by commercial publishers, some by 
more than one. Others appear likely to be 
commercially published. soon. 

5. Violent Crimes, 3 
Donald J. Muhvihill and Melvin Tumin, with 
the assistance of Lynn Curtis. A volume based 
on the transcript of the public hearings before 
the Commission, on the mass media and vio- 
lence, was not published for lack of funds. 


volumes, prepared by _ 
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their common failure to address signifi- 


: cant policy issues—characteristics which 


surely. we can neither deny nor defend 
entirely. We need, however, to re- . 
mind ourselves and others, as Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr: recently did in his presidential 
address to the Society for the Study of 


` Social Problems, that sociology is poorly 


equipped with theory that is policy-ori- 
ented, and that our usefulness in other 
respects is further impaired by the lack 
of replicated studies demonstrating valid 
and reliable knowledge.* 

Campbell’s paper also argues cogently . 
for sharpening the conceptual tools of 
the social sciences as an aid to govern- 
mental commissions. His illustrations‘ 
are well chosen, bringing us full circle to 
some of the basic questions of classifica- 
tion and interpretation with which this 
issue begins. Clearly, much remains to 
be done before we can more.adequately 
advise commissions or policy makers at 
any level in any cause. 

From Campbell’s’ illustrative’ items, 
however, a further point can be made 
concerning the use made of social science 
know-how, based upon our experience 
with the Violence Commission. Camp- - 
bell refers to the “Walker Report on the - 


-Democratic Convention disorders of 


1968" as an "exhaustive, definitive ac- 
count of what happened in Chicago." 
While the.report certainly was dramatic, 
and it may have “made credible to mil- 
lions of Americans, for the first time, the 


` long-standing complaints of black ghetto 


residents and political dissidents about 


6. Albert J. Reiss, Jr. “Putting Sociology 
into Policy," Social Problems (Winter, 1970), 
pp. 289-94. This same issue of Social Prob- 
lems contains an excellent essay of a type 
which is directly within scholarly tradition but 
hardly imaginable by a national commission, 
because it-questions. the bases of power of elit- 


ist vs. non-elitist groups in capitalistic sys- 


tems. See Milton Mankoff, *Power in Ad- 
vanced Capitalist Society: A Review Essay on 
Recent :Elitist and Marxist: Criticism of 
Pluralist Theory," pp. 418-30. 
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‘police brutality, ” it was neither ex- 
haustive nor definitive. What it did not 


do—and what wculd have been most. 


useful to the commission, to the public, 
and. to the corpus of social science 
knowledge—was inform us who came to 
Chicago and why, who made what sorts 
: of decisions among the demonstrators, 
-city officials, and the media, and why, 
and what were the processes that culmi- 


- “nated in the violence. 
The point is simply that commissions 


-'sometimes misuse and even abuse social 
science, even undér the best of circum- 
stances—and we believe our circum- 


- "stances were unusually favorable with 


the Violence Commission, as we tried to 


‘Jems related to collective violence. 


make clear in our “preface” to the stafi 
reports to the Commission." 

In: conclusion, we commend to ‘our 
readers the staff and Commission reports, | 
especially the staff reports of the na- 
tional commissions on these great prob- 
This 
issue of THE ANNALS is a continuation 
of the collaborative work we began with 
that commission, and. we hope and be- 
lieve that the papers which follow help 
in the illumination of collective violence. 


.We are grateful to our co-workers in | 


both enterprises. 


7. And reprinted in To Establish Justice, to 
Insure Domestic T: rennet, op. cit., pp. 305- 
310. 


Interpreting Collective Violence: An Argument 
for the Importance of Social Structure 


By Arren D. GRIMSHAW 


ABSTRACT: The collective violence of the last decade has 
been accompanied by a marked increase in scholarly attention 
to social violence; a marked decline in a previously dominant 
a-historicism; an increase in borrowing across disciplines in 
theoretical interpretations. This paper focuses on two of 
many available explanatory perspectives: that focusing on the 
individual and that associated primarily with sociology. Psy- 
choanalysts look for violence-proneness as a characteristic of 
the individual personality; psychologists. attend to the dynam- 
‘ics of the individual’s interaction with his environment; social 
psychologists search for an explanation of social violence in 
the acting out of prejudice (as an attitude located in the indi- 
vidual). Sociologists who favor explanations oriented toward 
groups in the social structure emphasize structural features of 
society, particularly insofar as that structure is related to the 
distribution of power and its exercise. Two conclusions 
emerging from the structural perspectives are reviewed: | 
(1) superordinate/subordinate relationships in which parties 
are social categories are fundamentally unstable and social 
violence is likely to occur when such an accommodative struc- 
ture loses its viability; (2) social violence is more likely to 
occur when there is a belief that control agencies (institutional 
structures within the society which have a legal monopoly 
of force) are weak, or partisan, or both. 





Allen D. Grimshaw is professor of Sociology at Indiana University. He is editor of 
Racial Violence in the United States (1969) and served as a consultant to the Kerner 
and Eisenhower Commissions. He was a fellow of the American Institute of. Indian 
Studies in 1962-63 and director of the Institute for Comparative Sociology from 1966 
to 1969. In addition to his interest in social conflict, Professor Grimshaw is currently 
working on the sociology of language. He is chairman of the American Sociological 
Association Committee on Public Policy. Š 





Y way of introduction, I should. like. 


to say that eleven years ago I com- 


' pleted a-dissertation on urban racial vio- ` 
‘lence in the United States." 
was chosen not because the phenomenon 


The topic 


' was seen as a social problem of major 


D 


. magnitude but rather because of a gen- 
' eral interest in social conflict as process, 


ánd because of a specific, interest in repli- 
cating Richard D. Lambert's excellent 


` study of Hindu-Muslim violence in In- 


dia? .In 1959, few people were inter- 


‘ested in racial violence; the perspective 


a 


past publications. 


. seemed to be that such’ violence was a 
; 4 part of our country’s tawdry past—and 


best forgotten. A few'scholars remarked 


': on the lack.of a modern sociology of 
» 'conflict,? and Coser's excellent exegesis 
of Simmel * (following the republication 


of Simmel’s Conflict") stimulated some 
interest, in social conflict processes. 
During the Eisenhower years, scholars 


' seemed to be working in other areas. 


"4, Allen D. Grimshaw, “A Study in Social 
Violence: Urban Race Riots in the -United 


^ States" (Ph.D. diss, University of: Pennsyl- 


vania, 1959/b). 
In preparing this summary article I have 


., drawn heavily on a number of useful discus- 


sions with colleagues and students, and on my 
Among the former, I am 


` , most recently indebted tó Jeffery M. Paige, 


(Ph.D. diss, 


Austin T. Turk, arid Owen Thomas. 


Among 
the latter I should list particularly thé preface 


and the introduction to Racial Violence in the 


United States (Chicago: Aldine, 1969/a) ; 


“Violence: A Sociological Perspective,” George-' 


town Law Review, vol. 37, no. 4 (May, 
1969/b), 816-834, from "which some sections 
are incorporated verbatim; and a paper on the 
same theme presented at the 136th meeting of 


the American Association for the Advance- 


ment. of Science (Boston, 1969/c). 

* 2. Richard D. Lambert, Hindu-Muslim Riots 
University of Pennsylvania, 
1951). : 

3. Jessie Bernard, “Where is ‘the Modern 
Sociology of Conflict?” American Journal of 
Sociology 56, no. 1 (July 1950): 11-16.- 


4. Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social Con- . 


füct (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956). 
5.Georg Simmel, Conjlict and the. Web of 
Group-Affiliations, trans. Kurt H. Wolff and 


, Reinhard Bendix (Glencoe: Free Press, 1955). . 
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Even as late as 1963, only a year before 
the “violence of the sixties” began, I 
was able to write ° 


Conflict i is both a vontade theme of the 


- world's great literature and drama and a 


source of grave concern for heads of states. 
As a social process ánd'as an individual 

psychological problem it is everywhere į pres- 
ent in human affairs. : But scholarly study 
of violence and force (the most extreme 
mode of conflict resolution) has not been 
proportionate to the. importance of violénce 
in the affairs of men., It is not surprising 


‘that, in the nuclear years since World War 


II, students of society have become increas- 

ingly concerned with the nature of social ' 
conflict, particularly in international rela- 

tions. Yet even today sociologists, whose 

disciplinary. interests should lead them toa . 
major concern with conflict, have largely 
neglected its systematic study.  Sociolo- 
gists can always defend objective research, 
and hence could defend study of conflict 
and violence as social processes. Nonethe- 
less, they have generally shied away from 
this area. 


Scholars in every discipline even re- 
motely concerned with human affairs 
have now turned to the study of con- 
flict; several of those disciplines are rep- 
resented in this special issue; Appar- 
ently the'appearance of. violence in our 
own cities and even.on our sequestered 
campuses. has done something "which 
more remote threats (of far off wars and 
impending nuclear disaster) and scliol- 
arly papers never. could. One change in 
conflict theory in recent years has been, 
simply, a quantum increase in scholarly 
attention and attempts at interpretation. ` 
There are two other changes in perspec- 
tives on social conflict, which have -oc- 
curred in recent years., 

The first of these is the introduction ' 
of a historical perspective into the exami- 
nation of contemporaty violence and 


6. Allen D. Grimshaw, : “Government and 
Social Violence: The Complexity of Guilt,” 


The Minnesota Review 3, no. 2 (Winter 
1963/a): 236. Reprinted in Grimshaw 


(1569/2) : . x E 
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protest. Although a few observers of 
the events of the sixties have seen them 
as following naturally -from a long his- 


"tory, a history which included a variety: 


of expressions of social violence in inter- 
group relations in the United States, 
most Americans—including a large pro- 
portion of those with scholarly interests 


—chose to view the events of the last’ 


decade as an unexpected and, in some 
ways, inexplicable phenomenon which 
somehow suddenly appeared in a full- 
blown and extremely threatening form. 


One of the reasons for this naively ` 


a-historical perspective was a preoccupa- 
tion with other revolutionary changes in 
American life in the two postwar dec- 
ades; that is, there was more attention 
to the “affluent society" than to “the 
other America” and more: concern with 
leisure than with unemployment. This 
preoccupation was accompanied by a 


pattern of wishful thinking that some- . 


how assumed that while there are people 


in America who are underprivileged, : 
"even some who are systematically ex- 


' ploited. and discriminated against, they 
have experienced a steadily improving 
situation, both through their own hard 
work and through legal action by the 
government. The continuation of highly 
charged conflict and violence, and its in- 
creasing tendency to spill over into new 
institutional areas, have forced those 
who would explain it.to look more 
closely at our history. An emphasis on 
the continuity of violence as a character- 
istic of American society (and, more 

. broadly, possibly of most Societies) has 

informed the work of an increasing | num- 


ber of scholars working in a Saey of: 


disciplines.” 
Finally, by way of introduction to my 
own sociological bias, I believe that we 


7. See, inter alia, Hugh D. Graham and Ted 
R. Gurr, eds., Violence in America: Historical 
and Comparative Perspectives, a report to the 
National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence (Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1969), in two volumes. 


are witnessing some genuine converg- 
‘ences across disciplines in critical per- 
'spectives on violence. - 


+ Social scientists 
(and humanists, for.that matter) of 


'every persuasion have attempted to iso- 
` late the causes of prejudice and discrimi- 
. nation (whether directed against blacks, 


reds, browns, yellows, poor whites, devi- 
ants, or college students), for these are 
social phenomena intimately related to 
expressions of conflict and violence. 
Each of the many causal explanations of 
prejudice has purported to isolate the 
major etiological factor in prejudice, and 


. therefore in discrimination, and presum- : 


ably, in social tension, social conflict, . 
and violence. (My own work has. fo- 
cused primarily on racial conflict and 
violence, but the discussion would seem 
to be equally relevant to several other 
varieties of social conflict.) In any ` 
given instance of conflict or prejudice, 
however, more than one of these causal 
clusters has served equally well, and in | 
practice those elements of varying the- 
ories that have best fitted immediate 
problems have been selected eclectically. 
I believe that one positive consequence 
of the violence and turmoil which have. 
beset us is that scholars in different fields 
are now, some of them for the first time, 
looking. seriously at the explanatory 
frameworks of other disciplines and sys- 
tematically incorporating them into their 
own work. One instance of this, for ex- 
ample, is to be found in the suggestive 
work of the psychiatrist, John Spiegel. 
Much of his work refers more to struc- 
tural factors in violence than to indi- 
vidual personality dynamics. The fact 
that his work therefore becomes more 
meaningful to sociologists does not, I" 
submit, make it less useful to psychia- 
trists. 

In this article I will emphasize what 
I call a sociological perspective on social 
conflict, attending particularly to social 


8.See citations to Spiegel in Grimshaw 
dai 


12. 


violence. I will say something both 
about causation, drawing particularly on 


my own work on racial violence in the: 


United States, and about similarities be- 
tween that violence.and violence in other 
institutional -areas (e.g., labor or reli- 
: gion) as well as in other societies. 
~ Looking back over the decade since I 
completed my dissertation, I feel that 
"progress has been made when I can say 


|." what I have to say in a context of gen- 


erál scholarly concern with social vio- 
lence; a growing historical (and com- 


_parative) awareness; and the beginnings ' 


| , of some genuinely cross-disciplinary ` per- 
'spectives. 


SoctaL VIOLENCE DEFINED 


- Social violence is assault upon an indi- 
* vidual or his property solely or primar- 

: ily because of his membership in a social 
category. Some students would include 
. the attribution of stereotypes, the ac- 


` companying use of social epithet, and a 
variety of discriminatory practices in. 


their definitions (and I do not deny that. 
words and slights can cause great pain) ; 
I include only physical assault resulting 
. in personal injury or in damage to prop- 


erty. The decision to narrow the defini- ’ 


tion rests in substantial part on diff- 
culties of measurement entailed in às- 
sessing magnitudes of, say, mental an- 


: .guish or specific instances of economic 


deprivation. 

According to this definition, a fight 
between two boys, one Protestant and 
one Roman Catholic, would not ordinar- 


`.. jly be an instance of social violence in 


the United States, although there are 


i ' times in our past when it would have. 


been. ^ If, however, the fight began be- : 
cause of religious insults (“Dirty mack- 
- erel snapper! ”) it would be, as it would 


^. become if other boys joined in on the 


basis of religious affiliation? Similarly, 


9. See Lambert, op. cit, for a discussion of 
"insults to religion" as a factor in Hindu- 
Muslim conflict, zy : 
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if a black robber always chose white 
victims because of their color rather 
than because of their greater likelihood 
of being “good” victims (two not unre- 
lated characteristics), he would then be 
committing social violence. ‘Violent 
events which begin as non-social violence 
may change during their course into so- 
cial violence, as in instances where 
servicemen’s. brawls become battles be- 
tween the services or when battles fol- 
lowing high school athletic events 
become race riots. 
"During the course of American his- - 


tory, a very large number of social cate- '' 


gories have been singled out for attack 
in patterns reflecting the complexities of 
intergroup contacts and conflict to be 
found in a .pluralistic and rapidly 
changing society. Few types of identi- 
fiable minority social categories have 
been spared from attack at some time; 
some have been under continuous as- 
^ sault. Many Americans are aware, for 
‘example, that most racial minorities 
have been subject to social violence; ' 
somewhat fewer are familiar with the 
histories of nationality groups and reli- 
gious bodies (there are vague memories 
of the reasons why Puritans and Quakers 
first came, somewhat vaguer recollections 
f-Roger Williams’ flight from the Bay 
Colony, and only minimal knowledge of 
pitched battles during the heyday: of 
*Know-Nothingism," of.systematic as- 
sauits on Mormons, of the history of 
other religious sects). There have been’ 
studies of labor violence, and Taft and 
Ross in their comprehensive review of 
this facet of our history have made 
-available to a new generation a charac- 
terization of a set of events which has 
tended to be available primarily to older 
people.?° 
Younger Americans may also be more 


_ 10, Philip-Taft and Philip Ross, “American 
Labor Violence: Its Causes, Character, and 
Outcome," in Graham and Gurr, op. cit, pp. 
221-301. — 
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likely to view the appearance of violence 
toward students as a new pattern, but 
some people will remember that town- 
versus-gown disputes of the past were 
not always viewed as sheer sport when 
they occurred. Shifting to a quite 
different set of categories, it has always 
. been open season on homosexuals in the 
United States (and the mobilization of 
this category for protective purposes has 
interesting parallels to events in black 
groups); and there have been periods in 


American history when adulterers or. 


divorcés have been subject to physical 
assault (by Klansmen).: Finally, we 
have a long tradition of violence against 
political groups—the events in Chicago 
during the 1968 Democratic convention 
have historical continuity with patterns 
long ago established in “Liberty Boy” 
depredations against Loyalists (Tories) 
_ and in attacks on Copperheads in the 
. North during the War Between the 
States, to say nothing of the inter-party 
and factional political violence which 
continued in some places in the United 
States well into the twentieth century. 

The term -social violence as I use it 
“differs from the term strife as used by 
the political scientists and sociologists 
who have been engaged in large-scale 
„attempts to study social conflict cross- 
nationally, using aggregated  data.'? 

11. For a thought-provoking literary exami- 
nation of a world in which education has come 
to be stigmatically defined, see Walter M. 
Miller, Jr, A Canticle for Liebowitz (New 
York: Lippincott, 1960). 

12.For a sampling of this literature, see 
Rudolph J. Rummel, “Dimensions of Conflict: 
Behavior Within and Between Nations,” Gen- 
eral Systems: Yearbook of the Society for 


General Systems Research, vol. 8 (1963) pp. 


1-50; Ted R. Gurr, “Urban Disorders: Per- 
spectives from the Comparative Study of Civil 
Strife,” American Behavioral Scientist; vol. 11, 
no. 4 (1968) pp. 50-55, reprinted in Grimshaw 
(1969/a); and threé articles in Graham and 
Gurr, op. cit.: Ted R. Gurr, “A Comparative 
Study of Civil Strife,” pp. 443-495; Raymond 
Tanter, “International War and Domestic Tur- 
moil: Some Contemporary Evidence,” pp. 423- 


The closest parallel is with their term 
turmoil, which is considerably more in- 
clusive than social violence in that it 
includes more general violence (viz., in 
which assaults are not based solely or 
primarily on. categorical membership). 
Yet, I believe that the theoretical per- 


'spectives which explain social violence 


will also explain social protest and social ' 
turmoil, and that the same principles . 
apply in some measure (perhaps to- 
tally) to the three phenomena which 
they. have had under investigation. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES: I. 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


There seem to be as many explana- 
tions and iriterpretations of social vio- 
lence as there are scholarly and applied 


„professions interested in the phenome- 


non.? Historians speak of a tradition 
of lawlessness and violence; anthropolo- 


gists (and some. sociologists) speak of 


cultures or subcultures of violence; so- 
cial reformers and revolutionaries speak 
of unjust laws; and pacifists look with 
horror on violence in any form and see | 
its source in man's unfortunate but per- 
haps perfectible “nature.” In this paper 
I will discuss only two of these varied 
explanatory perspectives: (1) those fo- 
cusing on the individual and associated 


‘primarily with psychology and related 


disciplines, and (2) those focusing on 
groups and the social structure and 
associated primarily with sociology. 





438; and Ivo K. Feierabend, Rosalind L. 
Feierabend, and Betty A, Nesvold, “Social 
Change and Political Violence: Cross-National 
Patterns," pp. 497—535. f 

13.For examples of ‘both sociological and 
non-sociological interpretation, see Grimshaw 
(1969/a). An excellent and more detailed ac- 


‘count of some sociological perspectives can be 


found in Jeffery M. Paige, “Collective Vio- 
lence and the Culture of Subordination: A 
Study of Participants in the July, 1967 Riots 
in Newark, New Jersey, and Detroit, Michi- 
gan” (Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 
1968). Graham and Gurr, op..cit, also in- 
cludes a sampling of perspectives. 


TE 


.. * The three varieties of interprétation 
- which characterize the first perspective 
generally look for explanations of social 


violence by focusing attention on the 
individual. The psychoanalyst looks for 
violence-proneness as a characteristic 
of the individual personality, . which is 


i ` rooted perhaps in traumatic experiences 
.. vof very early life but which is clearly 
^. the consequence of the interaction of 


.. uniquely personal experiences in mold- 


x 


‘in that incident! 


ing an individual psyche. To the psy- 


7. choanalyst, the most important traumas 
are usually sexual. 
'. sexual: competition have characterized 
` relations between black and white people 
-in this country since contact first oc-- 


Sexual fears and 


curred; it is not surprising, then, that 
psychoanalysts have seen sex as crucial 


in determining the'patterns of inter- 
. - group relations—including those of vio- 


lence* Hersey, in his book on the 


‘Algiers Motel incident which took place 


during the course of the 1967 riots in 


^; Detroit, criticizes the Kerner Commis- 
` sion for failing to acknowledge the sex-’ 


ual.aspects of race-linked social violence 


of sexual traumas suffered in infancy, or 
as the sublimation of sexual impulses of 


., adults rather-than as direct competition 
. over sex as a commodity. "Thus, Sterba, 


14. It is true, of course, that sexual fears and 
sexual competition have characterized rela- 
tionships between imperial groups and subordi- 
nated native groups in a variety of colonial 
settings. It is also true that in cases where 


` the sexual values of the more powerful groups 


have been more relaxed (e.g, in Portuguese- 


controlled as contrasted.to British-controlled 
areas) this area of behavior.has been less im- 


_ portant in defining intergroup relationships. 


15. John Hersey, The Algiers Motel Incident 


. (New York: Knopf, 1968). 


‘a, sociological perspective, 
(1969/b), pp. 820-821, or Grimshaw Sess 


16. For a more extended critical commentary ' 


on shortcomings of the “Kerner Report” from 
see Grimshaw 


pp. 4-6. 


The Freudian ana- . 
' lyst, however, is likely to see social vio- 
- lence more generally as‘the acting-out 


` 
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in his commentary on. the Detroit race ^ 
riof of 1943, interprets assaults by 
whites on black-owned automobiles and 
their occupants as being the acting out 
of white penis envy." Such ah inter- 
pretation lies at the fairly extreme end 
of the individual-vérsus-social explana- . 
tions continuum, but continues to be. 


subscribed to by, a small but ex- 


tremely hardy group of professional psy- 
chiatric and, particülarly, Bsychoanalytic 


_ interpreters. a 


The psychologist, in contrast, focuses 
less on the characteristics of the indi- : 
vidual personality (either as molded by 
experiences of infancy and childhood or 
as given in the adult personality) than 
on the dynamics of an individual's inter- 
action with his environment. 'The frus- . 
tration-aggression "hypothesis has influ- 
enced much of the theorizing on violence ' 
by psychologists, arid in their pioneering 
study, Hovland and Sears attempted to 
demonstrate that the number of lynch-. 


ings was directly related to economic 


activity, with lynchings increasing in 
periods of economic depression and de- 
clining in periods of prosperity.'5 Some 


17. Richard Sterba, "Some Psychological Fac- 


- tors in Negro Race Hatred and in Anti-Negro 


Riots,” in Geza.Roheim, ed, Psychoanalysis 
and the Social Sciences, vol. 1 (New York: 
International Universities Press, 1947), pp.- 
411-426. 

18. Carl I. Hovland and Robert Sears, “Mi- 
nor Studies of Aggression: VI. Correlation of 
Lynchings with Economic Indices,” Journal of 
Psychology, vol. 9 (1940), pp. 301-310. In a 
re-analysis. of the Hovland-Sears data, Alex- 
ander Mintz, “A Re-examination of, Correla- 
tions between Lynchings and Economic: In- 
dices," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, vol. 41 (1946), pp. 154-160, concluded 
that the original analysis: was defective: (1) 
because the authors had failed to distinguish 
between crimes against property and crimes 
against the person, and (2) because the high , 


'correlations were essentialy statistical arti- 


facts. . The frustration-aggression hypothesis 
continues to be central in some influential in-, 
terpretations of collective violence. See, e.g, 
Feierabend, Feierabend, and Nesvold, op. cit. 
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psychologists, of course, have focused on 
personality development and particular 


personality syndromes, e.g., the “author- ` 


itarian personality,” but have -extended 
the formative period beyond that usually 
emphasized by psychoanalysts and psy- 
chiatrists in the adult years. Their po- 
sition would seem to be intermediate 
between that of the more analytically 
oriented student, with his view of the 


essential rigidity of personality, and that ` 


. of the social psychologist; who has a 


substantially more situational interpre- 


tation of individual behavior. 3 ; 

Social psychologists have looked for 
an explanation of social violence in.the 
acting out of prejudice (as an attitude 
located in the individual); they have 
differed from psychoanalysts and from 
many psychologists in their emphasis on 
the structural features of society which 


support socialization intó prejudice. In . 


the case.of black rioters, they have 
looked for such socially generated ex- 
periences as “relative deprivation" or “a 
search for identity" as they may relate 
to individual attempts to find more con- 
genial modes of organization of the per- 
sonal field. Thus, Clark and Clark and 
Barker have attempted to describe the 
aititudinal structure of individuals who 
participate in social violence or who re- 
ject it, linking this attitudinal structure 
to the interaction of a variety of per- 
sonal experiences, an interaction which 
is unique in the case of each individual 
person.*® Ransford, a sociological social- 
psychologist, has attempted to isolate a 


number of specific attitudes, and to link ' 


these specific attitudes (e.g., isolation 
and powerlessness) to participation in 
group violence?? In this case, the sets 


19. Kenneth B. Clark, “Group Violence: A 
Preliminary Study of the 1943 Harlem Riot," 
Journal oy Social Psychology, vol. 19 (1944), 
-pp. 319-337; Kenneth B. Clark and James 
Barker, "The Zoot Effect in Personality: A 
Race Riot Participant," Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, ` ‘vol. 40 (1945), pp. 
143- 148. 


of attitudes are séen as being character- 
istics of members of categories rather 
than as individual attributes. In so 
doing, a bridge is suggested between the 
social-psychological position, which em- 
phasizes the importance of individual 
psychological attributes (including atti- 
tudes) in generating social tensions and 
violence, and the sociological perspective, 


‘which attempts to de-individualize vio- 


lence phenomena by focusing on features 
of social structure and the location of 
power in the larger society. The need 
for some kind of bridge is obvious; 
few contemporary scholars of any of 
the three individual-oriented disciplines 
would argue that personality or atti- 
tudes alone can serve as an explana- 
tion for violence, and few sociologists 
would argue that personality factors and 


attitudes are irrelevant. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES: IT. 
' GROUPS AND’ THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


There is no space in this short paper 
for a systematic review of the major 
sociological writings on social violence, 
and consequently the discussion which - 
follows will be brief and limited primar- 
ily to the perspective on social conflict 
associated with the name of Georg 
Simmel. Of the principal sociologists 
who have. influenced my own thinking 
on social conflict as a process, and social 
violence as the extreme mode of conflict 
resolution—including (in addition to 
Simmel and his contemporary follower 
and interpreter, Coser) Marx, Weber, 
and Dahrendorf—none has ignored the 
individual and his personality in his 
writing. Indeed, Marx coined the now 
multifaceted term alienation which ap- 


20. H. Edward Ransford, “Isolation, Power- 
lessness and Violence: A Study of Attitudes and 
of Participation in the Watts Riots," Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, vol. 73, no. 5 


(March, 1968), pp. 581-591. s 
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‘pears so frequently in psychological and 
'social-psychological. interpretations of 
phenomena as substantively disparate 
(and conceptually. similar) as black 
` ghetto violence and the “student revolu- 
tion.” Yet each of them in their dis- 
cussions of social conflict emphasized the 
"structural features of societies, particu- 
, Jarly insofar as that structure is related 
to the distribution of power and its 
exercise. g 
In brief outline, the perspective from 
which Simmel viewed social conflict was 
‘simple indeed?* .He asserted that it is 
possible to make an' analytical distinc- 


tion between the forms which interaction 


takes and the content of any given inter- 
. action: 'The forms can be discussed and 
understood in the abstract, without re- 

gard to the personalities or other charac- 


- teristics of the particular incumbents in . 
the particular roles involved. He identi- 


fied four such forms, all of which 
ultimately refer to the inevitability of 
. conflict.?? 

(1) People (or groups, or collectivi- 


; . ties, or, more generally, parties) are con- 


tinuously attempting to maximize thėir 
share of scarce resources; when they do 
hot know one another or are not aware 
of another party (e.g., a national schol- 
' arship competition, or small producers in 


a vast, anonymous market) the form 
‘(or process) is labeled by Simmel as 


. competition. 

(2) When the person or group with 
whom one is competing is identified (as 
in the instance of electing a president), 
; or when members of only one group can 
have the power of making allocative 
decisions (e.g., students or administra- 


. 21. In addition to Simmel, op. cit., see espe- 
.: cially The Sociology of Georg Simmel, Kurt 
, Wolff, trans. (Glencoe: Free Press, 1950). 


22.'There is no space in this paper for a. 


* discussion of ‘the interesting questions of 
whether or not conflict is inevitable and, if it 


is inevitable, whether it is to be viewed as : 


being primarily functional or primarily dys- 
functional. See Grimshaw (1969/c). 
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tors, blacks or whites, management or 
workers), this competition becomes per- 
sonalized and the form becomes conflict. 
This does not, of course, exclude the 
possibilities of ‘sacrifice, abnegation, co- 
operation, or collusion. It should also 
be noted that others have defined the 
difference between competition and con- 
flict along other dimensions. (I have 
found. Simmel’s distinction to be .the 
most useful for my own work.) 

(3) When conflict is resolved, either . 
by the defeat of one. party or through 


‘stalemate, the form which results is. 


accommodation. Accommodation is al- 
ways unstable, since at least one party 
is forced to settle for less than he (it) 
wants.- 

(4) Only when assimilation occurs, a 
form of interaction in which the differ- 
ences between those interacting have 
disappeared (the goal, variously, of 
Americanization programs for immi- 
grants, *integrationist" policies in race 
relations, and attempts to socialize 
young people into acceptance of “adult” 
values)—or when one party has been 
totally destroyed—is there an ultimate . 
resolution of conflict. Even in the case 
of assimilation, new differences are likely 
to emerge as different persons or groups 
begin to accumulate power and invest 
that power in attempts to maximize their. 
share of scarce commodities (“commodi-- 
ties,” as used here, includes prestige and 
status as well as, Cadillacs and caviar). 

Accommodation, which is the charac- 
teristic form of interaction between po- 


'tentially conflicting parties (groups or 


individuals) in all societies in periods 
when there is no open conflict, can be 
discussed and analyzed without refer- 
ence to the characteristics of the parties 
involved. Thus, in the classic accom- 


: 23. See especially the excellent review article 


by Clinton F. Fink, “Some Conceptual Diffi- 
culties in the Theory of Social -Conflict,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. 12, no. 4 | 
(December, 1968), pp. 412-460. 
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modative relationship of superordina- 
tion /subordination—which can be exem- 
plified on the group level. by such 
relationships as nobility and vassals or 
(in Northern Ireland) Protestants and 
- Roman Catholics, and on the individual 


level by relationships of master/slave, 


officer/enlisted man, and so on—it is 


17 


expectations in superordinate/subordi- 


"nate relations, whether on the group or 


expected that demands and directives - 


flow in one direction and deference and 
compliance in the other ?* 


` Two points should be made. The first . 


is that there are classes of both indi- 
vidual and group relations of super- 
ordination/subordination which persist 
for long periods of time without sub- 
stantial attempts by the subordinated 


' party to change the relationship (e.g., 
patria potestas in Rome, or classic caste 


relations in India). The second is that 


there are instances of personal interac- 


tion where incumbents of institutionally 
subordinated roles may nonetheless 
dominate—because of joint participation 
in another accommodative relationship 
in which they are superordinate, or be- 
cause of personality, or because they 
possess resources external to the particu- 
‘lar relationship, and so on. In the case 
of group relationships, however, sharp 
disparities in power are likely to be 
translated into attempts to reverse the 
relationship or, at the very least, to es- 
tablish parity. This may possibly be a 
cross-cultural universal, .although the 
anthropological literature provides us 


with some questionable cases; and there - 


are substantial definitional difficulties in 
attempting to determine’ exactly how 
superordination and subordination can 
be measured in different societies. At 
the very least, exceptions to behavioral 


24.Ín accommodative relationships between 
groups, most but not all individual members 
of the groups are involved in individual ac- 
commodations with members of the other 
group; most individual accommodative rela- 
tionships, but not all, belong to classes of relà- 
‘tionships which when aggregated become ac- 
commodative relationships between groups. 


\ 


on the individual level, are interesting, 
reportable and non-random. 

. Seen from the perspective described 
above, a nuniber of substantively quite 


different cases of large-scale conflict and 


social violence (as well as instances of 
interpersonal conflict) turn out to be, 
analytically, quite similar, Historically, 
relations between blacks and whites 
in American society have represented 
almost a type-case of: the superordi- 
nate/subordinate variety of accommo- 
dative relationship. There have been, 
in American society, other groups than 
blacks which have been subordinated to 
the majority community and to the 
holders of power in the establishment. 
Some of the ethnic and other socially 
distinguishable groups in the United 
States which have been categorically 
subjected to attack, ranging from eco- 
nomic and legal discrimination through 
occasional violence to full-scale violence 
and even to- military assault, have been 
mentioned above.?9 

Similarly patterned superordinate/sub- 
ordinate relationships between social 
categories have obtained elsewhere, in 
every country and in every period of 
man's history. Wherever there has been 
a peasantry, there have been landlords; 
wherever there have been urban rich, 
there have been urban poor. In many 
instances these group relations have had 
superimposed upon them-a rich variety 
of ethnic, linguistic, and religious strati- 
fications—sometimes with the further 


25. Jeffery M. Paige has suggested that a 
more precise description’ of these relations 
would be that of “unstable accommodation al- 
ternating with periods of open conflict" (Per- 
sonal communication, 1969). 

''26. For a brief review of some of these cases, 
see Allen D. Grimshaw, *Lawlessness and Vio- 
lence in America and Their Special Manifesta- 
tions in Changing Negro-White Relationships," 
Journal of Negro History, vol 44, no. 1 
(1959/2); pp. 52-72. 
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addition of colonial or imperial sabog 
` tion. It is not surprising, then, that 
social conflict generally, and social vio- 
lence more specifically, have been en- 


.' demic accompaniments of man's social 
`“ condition. I have discussed the specific 


- instance of racial violence in a number 


‘of publications over the last several 


. years; other instances are mentioned in 
. this special issue and in citations to 
.many: of the other articles?" - 


"Two GENERALIZATIONS ON 
SOCIAL VIOLENCE 


In. a series of publications extending 


` over the last decade, I have emphasized 
: „two conclusions on the phenomenon of 


- : racial (black and white) .violence in the 
. United States. They are not original 
- but derive historically from a long socio- 


^ logical tradition, including writers such 


as Simmel and, more recently, from re- 
lated conclusions reached by Lambert in 
* his study of Hindu-Muslim violence in 

“India. -Their lack of novelty makes 


: them.no less useful, and I think events 


. of recent years have underlined their 


theoretical validity. They also seem al- . 


^ most simple-minded, once stated (I am 


v, a firm believer in simplicity and parsi- 
-+ mony as centrally important criteria for 


good theory). But, simple or not, they 


: appear to hold equally well when we. 
examine careful comparative studies of’ 


social violence in’ different institutional 
areas (as in labor /management) and in 


-'.. different societies (as in religious con- 
. flict involving Hindus and Muslims in- 


*. India). 
." The first conclusion is that superordi- 
' - nate/subordinate relationships in which 
_:.the parties are classified by social cate- 

gories are fundamentally unstable, and 


27. See, inter alia, the bibliography in Grim- 
shaw (1969/a); ‘references in ‘Graham and 
Gurr, op. cit.;.and the twelve-year index of the 
Journal, of Conflict Resolution, vol. 12, no. 4 
(December, 1968), pp. 533-550. 


that social violence is likely to occur 


when such an accommodative structure ` 


loses its viability. Initially,.and draw- 
ing solely on urban racial violence in 


the United States before 1960, I had.ob- . 


served, somewhat more narrowly, - that: 
(1) social violence occurs as a result 
of real or perceived assaults upon the 
accommodative structure; (2) violence 
can occur in the absence of conscious 


' decisions by. the leadership of either 


party to use it—indeed, it may actually 
occur in spite of leadership decisions 


against violence; and (3) thé violence 


need not be reciprocal, and may. take . 
forms in which there are no direct cross- 
category conírontations and violence. 
American racial violence prior to the 
mid-twentieth century most frequently 
involved punitive assault by whites on 


blacks for imagined or real violations of 


the status quo (attempts to vote, or to 
increase the black share of economic’ 
goods on the one hand; assaults upon 
white women or white dignity on. the - 
other). Disturbances: of recent years > 
have differed from those of the past. in. 
that violence, rather than being largely 


‘a response of the dominant group against 


an “uppity” minority, seems increasingly 


: to have been part of a direct assault 


upon the accommodative structure, of 
the society? 


This change does not invalidate ie um 


overall interpretation suggested, that so- ` 
cial violence occurs when the accommo- 
dative structure loses its viability. But 


simply to assert this would be tauto- 


logical. It is my claim, however, that 
the conflict/accommodation perspective 
subsumes a great variety of other ex- 


28. Allen D. Grimshaw, “Changing Patterns. 
of Racial Violence in the United States,” 
Notre Dame Lawyer, vol. 60, no. 5 (1965), pp: 
534-548; Symposium; Allen D. Grimshaw, - 
“Three Views of Urban Violence; Civil Dis- ' 
turbance, Racial Revolt, Class, Assault," Amer- 
ican Behavioral Scientist, vol. 11, no. 4 (1968), 
pp. 2-7. Both of these papers are reprinted in — 


` Grimshaw eh 
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but not all of those which are built ` 
on individual-oriented (psychological): 


bases. Accommodative structures can 
lose their viability in a number of 
analytically separable but theoretically 
“inter-implicated” ways. There may be 
real or perceived changes in the distribu- 
tion of power: (1) when superordinate 
groups lose their vitality (as in Pareto’s 


circulation of elites); (2)- when sub- 


ordinated groups gain in power, either 
through internal growth and organiza- 
tion (e.g., some indigenous revolutionary 
movements, or the American labor move- 
ment) or through outside assistance 


(possibly some of the contemporary ' 


revolutionary movements of Southeast 
Asia); (3) when subordinated groups 
come to realize latent power they al- 
ready possess (perhaps various militant 
groups in the contemporary United 
States). There may be a decline in the 
legitimacy accorded the superordinate 
category, or even the regime itself.?° 
'Phis'can occur: (1) when those previ- 
ously accorded legitimacy are perceived 
as having abused their power (e.g., uni- 
versity support of an “immoral war"; 
exposés of governmental *corruption") ; 
(2) when-new perspectives on legitimacy 
` are introduced to a social system, partly 
` from outside (e.g., anti-colonialism and 
some national independence movements 
since World War II). There may be 
‘real or perceived changes in the amounts 
of commodities available (as broadly 
defined above) or in patterns of alloca- 
. tion, producing perceived deprivation,*? 
systemic frustration,?' or sudden declines 
in satisfaction following periods of im- 
provement and rising hopes? All oi 

29. See especially William A. Gamson, Power 


"and Dissent (Homewood, Ilinois: Dorsey, 
1968). 

30. Gurr, op. cit. 

31. Feierabend, Feierabend, and Nesvold, op. 
cit. 

32. James C. Davies, “The J-Curve of Ris- 
ing and Declining Satisfactions as a Cause of 


‘social violence. 


' these types of social dede and the 


listing here is not exhaustive, occur 
within different environing social con- 
texts which influence the probability of 
Moreover, the outbreak 
of violence is also conditioned by such 


variables asthe size and strength of 


contending parties and the intensity of 
concern over the issues at stake. None- 
theless, it seems to me that a persuasive . 
argument can be made that the con- 
flict/accommodation perspective serves 
most usefully as an organizing theo- 
retical frame within which to -in- 
clude a wide variety of empirical conclu- 
sions and “middle-range” theoretical 
interpretations. 

The second major conclusion, again 
quite simple (if seldom seen as a factor 
in making policy), emphasizes the cen- 
tral importance of the posture and 
strength of control agencies in the de- : 
termination of the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of social violence. Lambert, 
in his study of Hindu-Muslim violence 
in India, concluded that there.were four 
possible relationships ‘between governi 
ment and subordinated groups: (1) the 
government itself may directly assault a 
subordinated group or groups; (2) the ` 
government may take. a passive posture 
while tacitly approving assaults by one 
group upon another; (3) the govern- 
ment may take a "hands off" position 
while favoring neither of two groups in- 
volved in social violence (this can hap- . 
pen either because the government is 
too weak to enforce peace or because the 
government hopes to gain from the ` 
mutual weakening of the groups engaged 
in conflict); and (4).a subordinated 
group may itself assault the govern- 
ment? If there is a belief (it need not 





Some Great Revolutions and a Contained Re- 
bellion,” in Graham and Gurr, op. cit., pp. 547- 
576. 

33. Lambert, op. cit. I have reviewed some 
of Lambert's discussion of control strategies 
elsewhere, especially in Grimshaw, “Actions of 


if 
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be warranted, but not antec has 
been) that the control agencies—those 
institutional structures within the soci- 
ety which have a legal monopoly of the 
"use of force—are weak or partisan, or 
both, social violence is far more likely 
than if there is a belief that those 
agencies are strong and nonpartisan. 
Lambert has spelled this out in a series 
of propositions on. the control of social 
. Violence, based on his.aforementioned 
.Study.* Events in Chicago in the 

“summer of 1968 and in Berkeley in the 


spring of 1969 seem to substantiate this 
' - conclusion. | 


SUMMARY 
. ., Scholarly attention.to the phenómena 
' of social violence has increased mark- 


edly in recent years in the United States, 


in part as a result of new or resurgent 
manifestations of turmoil and public 
strife wracking American society—the 


accompaniment to reassessments of the' 


social and political legitimacy of long- 


Police. and the Military in American Race 


Riots,” Phylon, vol. 24, no. 3 (1963/b), pp. 


271-289; reprinted in Grimshaw (1969/a). . 
Some moral implications of the several gov- 


ernment postures are discussed in Grimshaw 
(1963/a). - 

34. See the original dissertation,. Lambert, op. 
cit., or Grimshaw (1963/b). 


35. See, e.g, Jerome H. Skolnick, dir., ‘The. 


. Politics of Protest: A Task Force Report Sub- 
. mitted to the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1969).. 


standing accommodative relationships. 
In recent years this increased attention 
has,, to a greater extent than was true 
in past research, included the incorpora- 
tion of a sounder historical and compar- 


' ative perspective and more self-conscious 


attempts at genuine interdisciplinary 
perspectives (this volume itselí is an 
example of both developments). 
Scholars have directed their.attention 
to social violence—defined as assaults 
upon individuals or their property solely 
or primarily because of their member- 
ship in a social category—from a num- 
ber of perspectives, most noticeably 
those which emphasize either individu- 


' ally oriented or social-structurally ori- 


ented interpretations. This paper has 

emphasized the social-structural perspec- 

tive, searching for the source of social 

violence in differential access to power 

and the rewards of that power which 

result from location in the social struc- 

ture.. Such a perspective implies a. 
conflict/accommodation theory of social 

conflict and violence, asserting that so-' 
cial violence occurs when accommodative 

structures lose their: viability. The 
claim is made that a number of other 

interpretations belong structurally under 

this rubric. A brief concluding comment 

emphasizes the importance—in determi- 

nation of occurrence or nonoccurrence of 

social violence—of the strength and 

partiality of control agencies exercising f 
a legal monopoly of force. 
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-Issueless Riots 


By Gary T. Marx | 
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ABSTRACT: Recent work on collective violence has produced. 
a needed corrective to the one-sided image of riotous crowds 
. held by earlier theorists. But we have failed to give adequate 
attention to instances of rioting crówds where protest, ideology, 
and grievance are relatively absent. "The exclusive contempo- 
rary focus on protest riots (however interesting and accessible) 
may obscure certain general predisposing factors, psychological 
states, social processes, and consequences found in the most 
diverse types of riot. It may also inhibit the comparative 
analysis of different types of violent outbursts. Certain di- 
mensions that can be used to characterize riots are reviewed 
and a typology of forms of riot is developed by combining two 
of them: whether a generalized belief is present and whether 
the riot is instrumental in helping solve a group's problem. 
Some hypotheses and three types of riots are discussed: 
(1) instrumental riots in which a generalized belief is present, 
as in the eighteenth and nineteenth century European food 
and industrial riots studied by Rudé and Hobsbawn; (2) riots 
in which a generalized belief is present but which are not 
instrumental in resolving a group's problems, such as most 
pogroms and communal riots, (3) issueless or unprincipled 
riots, in which a generalized protest belief is absent and which 
have slight implications for social movements and change. 
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He is the 


* ."crowd behavior. 


D 


Ba at 


"E have come a long way in our 
A “view of collective violence since. 
`= early, pioneering theorists such as G. 


LeBon, E. D. Martin, and E. A. Ross 
"emphasized the emotional character of 


destruction where the basest of hüman 
. impulses were expressed. They wrote of 


' z “herd instincts” and “the group mind,” 


. .the “atavistic vulnerability of civilized 
|, men,” “dirty people without name,”. and 
the “dangerous classes.” The crowd 


..' was thought to be like-minded, destruc- 


tive, irrational, fickle, and suggestible, 


- and made up of social ‘misfits, criminals, 


~ and riffraff. 


Fortunately, the basic theoretical as- . 


.sumptions of collective behavior the- 
orists (as expressed most clearly in the 
^ work of Neil Smelser), empirical re- 


p search, and the ideological predisposi- 
+ tions of contemporary social analysts 


have shattered this one-sided image of 
` “riotous crowds. 

-` The excessively, negative and psycho- 
~ logical image of the crowd has been 


. undermined by certain theoretical devel- ` 
opments in sociology. Neil Smelser, in . 


~ réacting against earlier characterizations 
-of crowd action as "irrational," “unpre- 
dictable,” “purposeless,” and “unre- 
strained,” has performed a valuable 
service in arguing that “collective be- 
havior is analyzable by the same cate- 
. gories as conventional behavior.” 1 
Much of man’s action, whether . collec- 
tive or in a more institutionalized set- 


‘ting, can be seen as goal-directed and 


‘purposive, involving a response to the 
exigencies of social life, affirmation of 


. Iam grateful to Greg Johnson, Leon Mann, ` 
i. and Art Liebmann for their helpful comments. 


- ` 1. Neil Smelser, Theory of Collective Bekav- 
- ior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963). See also the useful discussion by C. 
Couch, “Collective Behavior: An Examination 


- of Some Stereotypes,” Social Problems 15, 3. 


^ (1968), 310-322. 
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For them, the crowd 
' | evoked lurid images of opportunism and 


1 


that response by the assignment of posi- 


tive values to it; and a definition of the . 
situation in which it occurs. Ideas and 
beliefs about thé world play an impor- 
tant role here. Furthermore, collective 
outbursts show something of the pat- 
terhing and structure of ordinary social 
life. The threatening and sometimes ex- 


.otic nature of collective behavior led 


earlier conservative theorists to ignore 
its similatities to more conventional be- . 
havior. : 


Rup£'s Stupres CITED 


In the case of empirical research, 


` Rudé’s studies of the crowd in France 


and England between 1730 and 1848, 
and ‘recent research on black rioters, 
offer slight support for the image of the 


* crowd participant held by earlier observ- 


ers. Rudé, in using police and judicial 
records, finds that criminal and lumpen- ' 
proletariat participation was’ slight. 
Eighteenth century British and French 
rioters were not those at the margins of 
society; rather, they tended to be well 
integrated into local settings and .had 
specific grievances. The mob consisted 
of the ordinary urban poor, known as. 
the menu peuple—small workshop mas- 
ters, shopkeepers, apprentices, crafts- 
men, and laborers: employed people with 
settled abode and without criminal con- 
viction.2 Similarly, research on black- 
riot participants in the 1960’s suggests 
that in' many ways rioters were broadly 
representative o Negro youth. They 


` were not disproportionately unemployed, ` 


criminal, or recent migrants, and had a 


2. Rüdé, The Crowd in History (New York: 


` Wiley, 1964). 


3.R. Fogelson and R. Hill “Who “Riots? 
A Study of Participation in the 1967 Riots,” 
in Supplemental Studies for the National Ad- 
visory Commission:on Civil Disorders (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1968) and the studies summarized in N. 
Caplan, “The New Ghetto Man: A Review of .. 
Recent Empirical Studies," Journal of Social 
Issues (Winter, 1970). 
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strong sense of indignation over the-" 


place of Négroes in American society... 
An additional factor in the debunking 


of classical riot views has been the sym- ` 
pathy shown by many American social: 
In direct 


. scientists for current rioters. 
.contrast to certain early conservative 
theorists such ás LeBon, most American 
sociologists studying collective behavior 
hold liberal-to-left political perspectives. 
'They rather naturally and correctly re- 
ject the Gustave LeBon-Ronald Reagan 
*mad dog" image of rioters, though in so 
doing there is a tendency to ignore vari- 


ation and see all violent butbursts as 


“rational,” “intrinsically political, ” and 
“instrumental and purposive.” Their 
analysis and ideology lead them to see 


‘black, student, and “third world" col- . 


lective: violence as intricately tied to 
injustice and strain, and often to imbue 
all crowd participants with ideological 
ends and a disinterested morality. 


For quite different reasons, some very - 


conservative observers such as. Senator 


McClelland’s internal security sub-com- . 


4.For example, for a sampling of numerous - 


articles where this theme is explicit ox implicit: 
R. Fogelson, “Violence as Protest,” in R. Con- 
nery, ed, Urban Riots: 
Change (New York Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, 1968) ; T. M. Tomlinson, *The Develop- 


ment of a Riot Ideology among Urban Ne- . 
. groes,” 


American Behavioral Scientist 11 
(March-April, 1968), 27-31; J. Geschwender, 
“Civil Rights Protest and Riots: A Disappear- 
inz Distinction,” Social Science Quarterly 49, 
no. 3 (December, 1968); R. Rubenstein, Mass 


Political Violence in the United States (Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown, 1970) ; I. L. Horowitz and 
M. Liebowitz, “Social Deviance and Political 
Marginality,” Social Problems (Winter, 1968) ; 
some of the essays (particularly chs. 1 and 9) 
gathered together in J. Skolnick, The Politics 
of Protest (New York: Ballantine Books, 
1969), 

The less: negative view of riots currently 
held by social scientists may also be because 
contemporary riots are more restrained than 
earlier ones and, given effective, worldwide 
coverage by the mass media, have become 
.almost daily, routinized events that no longer 
Seem so out of the ordinary. G 


Violence and Social 


mittee Tüemhérs are lí» stressing the 
political nature of recent civil disorders. 
It is interesting that a somewhat similar 


interpretation of events can be made to 
serve very different ends. 


On the one 
hand, radicals justify recent riots by see- 
ing them as a natural response to op- 
pression (one even guaranteed in the 
U.S. Constitution). They are seen to 
involve a higher, protest morality, and 
the appropriate response is to end op- 
pression which generates protest. On 
the other hand, for conservatives a po- 


‘litical, conspirational interpretation of 


riots makes it easier to justify the need 
for massive repression than would less 
threatening interpretations stressing ex- 
pressiveness, opportunism, and personal 
pathology. 


A HEALTHY CORRECTIVE 


The factors mentioned have produced 
a healthy corrective to the image of the 
crowd held by earlier theorists and still 
held by a large proportion of the Amer- 
ican public. Yet I think they have 
caused a pendulum to swing too far 
away from LeBon; or, at least, we have 
ceased paying attention to those in- 
stances of rioting crowds where protest, 
ideology, and grievance are relatively 
absent. When, out of interest or by 
definition, attention is focused on crowds 
that have an ideological purpose, are 


"involved in the process of social change, 


and are related to.social movements, 


.rioting crowds are then taken, by de- 
fault, to bave the above characteristics. 


I think such characterizations of recent 
American collective violence tend gener- 
ally to be correct, though there is much 
variation between riots. Such charac- 
terizations are also politically pleasing to 


most social analysts, so long as the view 


is not applied to the collective violence ` 
of groups they disagree with (ui the 
KKK or the Minute Men). . 

Yet there are numerous occasions 
where, outwardly at least, men collec- 
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tively seem to be doing many of the 


. > same things—battling authorities and 


each other, attacking symbols, looting, 


' stealing, and destroying property—but 


— where the elements of protest, ideology; 


grievance, strain, lack of access to chan- 


AN nels for redressing complaints, social 


change and social movements, are rela- 


~ tively insignificant factors, if not absent 


i 


s altogether. : 


Such situations can be called "'issueless 


s riots." In such riots, I do not mean to 
` » imply that behavior is necessarily, on the 
.average, any more or less rational, emo- 


-tional, or destructive than in non-crowd 


^. circumstances, nor that it may not be 


individually instrumental. 
are issueless in the sense that a critique 


.. of the social order and the belief that 


-| Violence will help bring about needed 


- . social change are relatively unimportant 


" “as motivating factors. 


l In discussing deviant behavior, Robert | 
* . Merton has made a distinction between ` 


deviance which is zonconforming and 
that which is aberrant. This distinction 


would seem to have application to types 


[^ . morality." 5 


of riot and riot participants. Noncon- 
formity is seen not as “. . . . a private 
dereliction but a thrust toward a new 
The nonconformist legiti- 
mates his disinterested deviance in terms 


of higher values, he publicly challenges 
norms and practices that he sees as mor- 

' ally suspect, and he aims to replace them 

with new norms. In contrast, the indi-. 


vidual engaged in. aberrant behavior 
deviates out of expediency and for the 


' momentary gratification of personal 


gt hostile, collective action. 


ends, without seeking social change. 
What Neil Smelser has called a gen- 
eralized belief, and has taken to be a 
crucial, defining characteristic of collec- 
tive behavior, does not seem applicable 
to all situations of non-institutionalized, 
For Smelser, 


5. R. Merton and R. Nisbet, Contemporary `. 


Social Problems (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1966), p. 810. ; 


.Such riots: 
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- collective behavior represents “the action 


of the impatient,” and involves a re- .’ 
sponse to strain which attempts to mod- 
ify some component of social action. A 


' generalized belief is.seen as one of the 


necessary conditions for the occurrence 
of an episode of collective behavior. 
The generalized belief identifies sources 


' of strain and calls forth an appropriate 


response.. In the case of a riot or hostile 
outburst, this belief assigns responsibil- 
ity for an undesirable state of affairs to 
a particular individual, institution, or 


symbol, and argues that things will be 


improved if only the iatter is attacked 
or destroyed. In offering a coherent and 
systematic framework, rich with ex- 
amples, Smelser has made a significant 
contribution to the study of .collective 


behavior, yet I think his definition un-  . 


duly restricts the field, at least as far 
&s collective violence is concerned. 

The exclusive contemporary focus on 
ane type of riot (however interesting ' 
and accessible), where, in Merton’s 
sense, behavior can often be seen as non- 
conforming and where elements of a gen- 
eralized belief are clearly present, may 
obscure certain general predisposing fac- 
tors, psychological states, social proc- 
esses, and , consequences ‘found in the 
most diverse types of riot. Such a focus 
may also inhibit the comparative. analy- 
sis of different types of violent outburst. 


DEFINING A Riot 


I would prefer to define a riot. 
as “relatively spontaneous illegitimate 
group violence contrary to traditional 
norms.” ° 

Within this general definition, riots 
may be seen: to. vary from one another 
along numerous dimensions. The num- 


_ber of attributes to be used in charac- 


terizing riots is large, and we lack a 


generally-agreed-upon set of concepts or . - 


measures for classifying. them. Most 


^" €. Whether all riots are illegal is not an: ` 
: issue raised in this definition. 


^ 
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earlier theorists, while classifying types 
of crowd, did not single out riots òr -deal 
with types of riot. Crowds were charac- 
terized in terms of whether or not an 
objective was present, the type of objec- 
tive present, the psychological states of 
the participants, the nature of their 
interaction, and criteria of group mem- 
bership. Park and Burgess differenti- 
ated between passive and active crowds.’ 
Herbert Blumer makes a distinction be- 
tween the casual, conventionalized, ex- 


pressive crowd and the “acting, ag- 
Turner and Killian 


.gressive crowd,” 8 
differentiate between individualistic/sol- 
idaristic, focused/volatile, and active/ 
expressive dimensions of crowds.? Roger 
Brown divides crowds intó mobs and 
audiences, and sees four types of the 
former: aggressive, escape, acquisitive, 
' and expressive? , 

. Many scholars have differentiated 
riots from revolutions, rebellions, and 
the like, depending on whether an intent 
to overthrow the government is present; 


but there have been relatively few efforts.. 


io deal systematically with types of 
riot. Racial violence in different time 


7.R. Park and Burgess, The Science of So- 


ciety (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1924). ^ 


8.H. Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in H. 
Lee, New Outline of the Principles of Soci- 
ology (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961). 

9. R, Turner and L. Killian, Collective Be- 
‘havior (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1957), pp. 84-89. 

10.R. Brown, Socia! Psychology (New 
York: Free Press, 1965). .. 

11. An important exception is Tilly's use of 
historical data to trace a development from 
“primitive” to “reactionary” to “modern” vio- 
lence, depending on shifts in the organizational 
base (communal to associational) and the 
relation: to the structure of power (acquiring, 
maintaining, or losing position): 
“Collective Violence in European Perspective” 
in H. D. Graham and T. R. Gurr, Violence in 
America (New York: New American Library, 
1969). “Primitive violence” 
fall often in cell IV of the typology which 
. follows, with the other two types falling in 
cell I and, to a lesser extent, H. 


> ruary, 1968), 77; 


C. Tilly,— 


would seem to ` 


periods has been contrasted by consid- 


ering the group dominating the rioting ` ' 


(whites or blacks) and the primary ob- 


‘ject of attack (people or property).? 


The. few quantitative studies that have 
been done on riot occurrences (as 
against studies of riot participants) gen- 


erally fail.to deal much with variation 


intypes of riot, This failure may partly 
explain why they usually come up with 
fairly weak correlations in relating back- 
ground variables to the occurrence of 
a riot.7? 

"The one effort that has dealt most 
with variation between riots, focusing 
on severity rather than occurrence, al- 
though using items that are not theo- 
retically very significant (such as 
whether or not the National Guard is 
called out), reports more and stronger 
correlations when ‘various background 
measures are considered than do several 
of the above studies that treat riots as 


12. Morris Janowitz, The Social Control of 
Escalated Riots (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, Center for Policy Studies, 1968). Dis- 
tinguishes between “communal” and “com- 
modity” riots. The latter refers to recent 
ghetto riots, although they are also character- 
ized by the increased use of arms. The move 


from white-dominated attacks on blacks to. 


biracial rioting, to black-dominated, property- 
oriented rioting, is observed by L. Masotti, J. 
Hadden, K. Seminatore, J. Corsi, in A Time to 
Burn? (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969), ch. 5. 

13.8., Lieberson and Silverman, “The Pre- 


. cipitants and Underlying Conditions of Race 


Riots,” American Sociological Review (Decem- 
ber, 1965), 887-898; M. Bloombaum, "The ` 
Conditions Underlying Race Riots as Por- 
trayed by- Multidimensional Scalogram Analy- 
sis: A Reanalysis of Lieberson and Silverman’s 
Data,” American Sociological Review 33 (Feb- 
B. Downes, “Social and 
Political Characteristics of Riot Cities: A 
Comparative Study,” Social Science Quarterly 
49, no. 3 (December, 1968); S. Spilerman, 
“The Causes of Racial Disturbances: A Com- 
parison of Alternative Explanations," American 
Sociological Review (August, 1970). In ex- 
cluding racial disorders that developed out of 
focused institutional contexts, Spilerman finds 
that riot proneness is largely a function of one 


factor—the size of the Negro community. 
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if they were internally homogeneous 


' phenomena.” 


Recent research efforts like that of >- 


- the Kerner Commission have given most. 
attention to rather easily quantifiablé or 


descriptive. factors, such as how long the. 


riot lasts, the.number of people in- 
volved, injured, and arrested, the 


„amount of damage dòne, the type of 
', hostile activities present, the extent of 
..Social control móbilization, and the 
. nature of the precipitating event: 


NEGLECTED FACTORS. 


Relatively less , attention has been 
focused on the nature of the legitimating 
belief (or whether it is even present), 
consequences of various types of riot, the 


- type of prior context out of which the 


riot emerges, different patterns of devel- 


' opment, the kinds of psychological states 


Characterizing rioters; selectivity in at- 
tack, and questions of a sociological 
nature which can be asked about any 
group activity (such as its degree of 
cohesion, planning, the. importance. of 


, ; leadership, and the type of roles present). 


The variables one emphasizes in build- 
ing a typology depend on the questions 
one is concerned with, I think a major 


ments, and social change. Thus, two 


- - of the most important dimensions would 
' seem to be: ; 
. eralized belief present? and, To what 


To what degree is a gen- 


degree are riot actions themselves instru- 
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are combined, we have the following 
typology: 
GENERALIZED BELIEF PRESENT 


YES No 
>I II 


^ d ,, Bread riots Riots misinterpre- 

B E E Luddites ^ - ted by authori- 

H 5 Prison riots- ties. 

a PB : 

B5 I IV 

Of ‚o Pogroms Riots during police 
4 Communal riots | -strikes 





Riots in victory 


This framework could be elaborated .'' 


by considering the nature of the. gener- 
alized belief.. Following Smelser, does it 


‘envision fundamental changes in values, 


racial, 


or changes only in norms; or simply see 
an attack on particular individuals as 
sufficient to alleviate. the source of ten- 
sion? Does the change aim at creating 
entirely new social arrangements, or is it 
an effort at restoring a prior state of 
affairs?*®. What kind of substantive ele- 
ments does the belief involve—class, - 
‘religious, national? To what 


.extent does the belief have a magical 


focus of the.study of riots should be” 
their relation to ideology, social move- 


mental in collectively solving a group's ` 


problem? 75 


14. J. Wanderer, “An. Index of Riot Severity 
and Some Correlates,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 64, no. 5 (March, 1969). 

15.In riots characterized by a generalized 
belief, there is no assumption that all riot 


“3 f ‘participants share the belief: nor that other 


; motives are not present, 


event, motivation for participation is diverse 
and may change over time, though this is not 


When these dimensions 


quality to it, which distorts reality and ` 
“short-circuits” the paths to change? 

If the riot is seen as instrumental, we 
may further ask if the violent action 





of disorder. The personally disorganized, 
those with pronounced antisocial’ tendencies, 
criminals, and individualistic looters may take 
advantage of the general confusion in a riot to 
further their own ends. ‘There are many 
recent and historical examples of such people 
being drawn into a riot, unconcerned, and per- 


haps even unaware of the broader issues.. - 


Riots clearly offer a cover for normally pro- . 
hibited behavior. Yet such people are always 
present, while riots of type I and II occur in-, 


. frequently. and are very much related to 


As in any. complex : 


to suggest that the same kinds of motives in. 


the same frequencies are found in all instances 


-and racial issues. 


broader social, political, economic, religious, 
An explanation that seeks 
the source of these riots only in the nature of 
man, or of certain men (such as those in the 
lower social classes), cannot account for their 
variation in place and time. 


16.For example, Rudé's distinction between  ' 


“backward-looking” and “forward-looking” ri- 
ots. Op. cit, pp. 214-234: 


į 
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` itself directly solves the problem—such 
' as in storming a jail to release prisoners, 
destroying or driving away all one's ene- 


. mies, or gaining retribution and aveng-. 


ing a perceived wrong—or if it is instru- 
mental in the sense of being a resource 
and a threat, which compel’s one's 
adversary to negotiate and offer conces- 
sions? Regardless of the generalized be- 
lief, what kind of changes actually oc- 
cur—the removal of particular agents 
seen as troublesome, the redistribution 
- of resources, the appearance of new roles 
and organizations, alternations in values 
and/or norms? Attention could also be 


focused on those outbursts which, | 


beyond not helping to solve a group’s 
problem, positively hinder it by mis- 
placed attack or by stimulating repres- 
sion and retrenchment. - 

The above typology could be ex- 
panded and refined (and perhaps made 


` more difficult to comprehend) by con- - 
sidering the above distinctions, or any . 


of a large number of others. However, 
“its present simple form may suggest cer- 
tain questions and various hypotheses. 


PROTEST OR CRIME? 


' In a useful article, Ralph Turner has 
called attention to some factors involved 
in subjective definitions of disorders as 
either protest or crime on the part of 
various publics. In -contrast to many 
observers who see “protest” and “politi- 


`. cal” meaning in any collective disorders : 


or deviant activity, merely because an 
oppressed group is involved, without 
considering the ways in which such 
actions vary or what types of evidence 
would prove or disprove such interpreta- 
tions,; Turner “scrupulously avoid[s] 
assuming that there are objectifiable 
phenomena that might be classified as 
deviance, as, protest, or as rebellion.” !* 


17.R. Turner, “The Public’ Perception of 


Protest,” American Sociological Review (De-, 


cember, 1969). 


Clearly, there is an arbitrary element 
here, and definitions adopted bear some . 


‘correspondence to ideology and what- 


ever public-policy axe the definer is 


„wielding; yet I think there are “objec-. 


tive" factors which might lead a no-less- 
scrupulous investigator to differentiate 
disorders which are protest from those : 
which are merely deviance. One of the 
most important of these is the presence 
of a generalized belief. Additional fac- 
tors that make a protest definition more 
applicable are: the development of the 
disorders out of a prolonged community 
conflict and out of a focused context, an 
overlap in roles between conventional 
political activists and riot participants, 
the presence of riot spokesmen, the pre- 
sentation of demands, selectivity in at- 


, tack, and a link between the source of 


the trouble as identified in the general- 
ized belief and those targets actually 
attacked. To be sure, rarely will these 
all vary perfectly with one another, or 
approach éither end of the continuum. 

Riots of a protest nature fall in cells 
I and II. The “principled” rioting of 
these cells can be differentiated from the 
"unprincipled" or issueless rioting of 
cell IV. 

Among some hypotheses which hope- 
fully are not unduly circular, and which 
in most cases are based on nothing more 
than hunches, are the following: 

Riots of type I (generalized belief, 
instrumental) may be more controlled 
and patterned and do less damage than 


types II (generalized belief, not instru- 


mental) or IV (no generalized belief, 
not instrumental). . . 

To the extent that they are present, 
the supposed psychological character-. 
istics of crowd members (reduction in 
self-control and self-consciousness) and 
traditional crowd processes (milling, 
collective excitement, contagion) may 
characterize cells IV and II to a greater 
extent than cell T. - 

‘There will be a tendency for a dis- 
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< satisfied group to move from type II to 
' . type I riot, and from there to less spon- 
. taneous, carefully planned guerrilla war- 

fare and sabotage activities, But as a 


fa given type I or II riot develops, the 


proportion of ideological rioters will de- 
cline when more opportunistic types 


“move in to take advantage of the 


situation. . 
. Tf true, this may operate to under- 
. estimate the degree of selectivity of at- 
" tack in such riots. If studies on the 
.' patterning of looting and burning of 
` ghetto stores in the 1960’s riots had been 
able to separate early'from late attacks, 
^l think an appreciably greater amount 
of selectivity might have been. found. 


"o. «As it was, in some cities, but certainly - 


not all, considerable selectivity by race, 

. reputation, and type of store was pres- 
ent—although in one City, the eventual 
spread of fires by strong winds led one 
researcher to conclude nothing - more 
than that those stores that had com- 
bustible material in them burned. © 
` The generalized belief present in type 
II riots is more likely to-have a magical, 

x short-circuiting-o f-reality quality than 


`, that in type I. 


-Riots of types II and IV will inspire 
less serious and punitive efforts at social 
control than will I; although the nature 
' of the social-control response plays an 


. . important part in any collective out- 
. burst, variations in it will be felt to a 


greater extent in types II and IV than I. 

Participants in type IV riots, on the 
© average, will be lower in social position 
and less well integrated into the society 
. than those in I and II, and this will be 
true of type II relative to I; riots of 
_ types IV and II are more likely to in- 


" . volve groups receiving their solidarity on 


_ the basis of ascriptive type criteria than 

"type I. Targets in type IV riots are 
likely to be more diffuse than in I and 
II; targets in type I are more likely to 
be a powerful group than in II, where 
targets are likely to involve an ethnic 


:lacking other 


minority or other powerless group; riots 
of type IV are likely to have a less hos- - 
tile, more playful and expressive char- 
acter than I or II, with attacks on 
authorities motivated to a greater extent 
by self-defense than in types I and II. 
Examples of riots where a generalized 
belief is present and where riotous action 
is instrumental in helping solve ‘a 


group's problems (type I) may be seen 


in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury European food and industrial riots 
studied by Rudé and Hobsbawn. : They 
represented a means, understood by the 
people as well as their rulers, by which 
those with few political or economic : 
rights might gain concessions.!5 - 

The main thrust of food riots was a 
demand to buy food at a “just price." 
Demonstrations would be mounted 
aganst those presumed to be profiteering 
through the shipment or hoarding of 
grain. If the authorities failed to act ` 
and impose a just price on merchants, 
raillers, farmers, or bakers, grain and its 
products would be seized and sold at a 
lower price with the proceeds going 'to 
the owner. 

In what Hobsbawn has called “col- 
lective bargaining by: riot," workers, 
means, pressed their 
demands through attacks on industrial 
property, workshops, mines, mills, and 
machinery, and by pulling down the 
ermployer’s house. Violence was used as . 
a means of dealing with wage cuts and . 
price increases, or so as to protect the. 
workers! livelihood against the. threat 
of new machinery. Nineteenth-century 
Luddism moved from a seemingly spon- 
taneous demonstration of stocking work- 
ers “clamoring for -work and a more 
liberal price” to a well-organized move- . 
ment whose small, disciplined bands . 
moved ‘swiftly at night. Machines 
rather than people were attacked, until 
the authorities began attacking the 

18. G. Rudé, op. cit.; E. Hobsbawn, Primi- 
tive Rebels (New York: W. W. Norton, 1959). 


Issuetess Riots. ` 


Luddites. Attacks were selective and 
restrained, and frequently preceded by a 
letter warning the employer to change 
his ways or face the consequences. 


GHETTO Riots 


Black ghetto riots of the 1960’s have 
been complex and quite’ diverse, vary- 


ing from the multi-faceted disorders of . 


Watts, Newark, and Detroit, to those 
that emerged in self-defense against 
overly eager control forces caught up 
in a riot self-fulfilling prophecy as in 
Jersey City, to those that were charac- 
terized primarily by looting or were 
largely expressive (as in many of the 
1964 riots or in the 1966 Dayton riot), 
or were not much more than traditional 
Saturday night brawls but which hap- 
` pened to-occur during the height of the 
riot season and were labeled “riots” by 
the mass media (as was the case in 
Tucson, Arizona), to those that were 
most clearly political, as in Plainfield, 
where demands were presented-and ne- 
gotiations between ghetto youth leaders 
and city officials alternated with vio- 
lence.'? 


Most ghetto riots—coming after a’ 


decade of civil rights activity and prom- 
ises, in a context of severely restricted 
channels for the effective redress of 
grievances, sometimes growing out of 
focused community conflicts with a de- 
gree of selectivity in attack, and with 
the presence of slogans and ex-post 
facto legitimations discovered by social 
science research and journalists—clearly 
fit in cells I and IJ. From the riots in 
` 1964 to those occurring later, there ap- 
pears to be a tendency for the general- 
ized belief to develop more fully and to 

19. In addition, two generally neglected fac- 
tors in some of the destruction in certain 
cities were (a) merchants who paid black 
youth to firebomb their stores in order to 
collect insurance, and (b) efforts of organized 


crime to sanction or deor noncoóperating 
businesses. 
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reach an even larger number of people, 
and perhaps for the violence to become 
more instrumental or to be responded to. 
by authorities as if it involved grievances - 
as well as rule-breaking. 

Riots of type I are likely to involve 
à dissident group against the govern- 
ment and civil authorities, or a particu- 
lar, focused, institutional context such 
as a factory or school; whereas riots 
of type II are likely to have a more 
diffuse character, often involving vio- 
lence between groups divided on the 
basis of religion, ethnicity, ideology, 
race, or region, with the government as 
a bystander. Most pogroms and com- 
munal riots fall here. In these cases,-a 
generalized belief is present defining a 
group as aliens, outsiders, troublemakers, 
inferiors, degenerates, subversives, or 
racially or culturally impure, and hold- 

-ing them responsible for various social 
ills and historical sins. Elements of wish _ 
fulfillment, and what Smelser calls 

'"short-circuiting" ‘(a jump from very 
general levels of blame to an attack on 
specific concrete agents) seem more 
characteristic of this type of outburst. 
Although there may be elements of real- - 
istic competition present, and the clash 
of divergent life styles and values, such 
riots tend not to deal directly with the 
source of strains experienced by the 
group or lead to changes in public pol- 
icy. Instead, they can represent a dis- 
placement of anger onto an accessible 
target. Such riots may inhibit social 


: change and, as in the case of earlier 


American race riots or Russian pogroms;. 
may occur with the explicit or implicit 
encouragement of elite groups.?? 

As noted earlier, much has.been writ- 


20. For a consideration of the scapegoat and 
displacement of aggression functions of such 
riots, see H. Otto Dahlke, “Race and Minor- 
ity Riots—A Study in the Typology of Vio- 
- lence,” Social Forces 30 (1951-52); and M. 
Simpson and'G. Vinger, Racial and Cultural 
Minorities (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), 
ch. 5 ` 
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ten about the type I and II riots: - Their 


' importance in causing (and reflecting) 

« social change and their dramatic nature 

+ help explain why. Appreciably less at- 

‘tention has been given to violent out- 

. bursts where a generalized belief is lack- 

`` ing and which are not instrumental in 
` solving a group's problem (type IV). 


Considering stich neglected riots offers 


. an indication of the range of material 
. that a comprehensive sociological analy- 
sis of riots should deal with. 


-I wish briefly to describe issueless 


. riots which develop out of two kinds of 


circumstances: (a) in the face of a 
pronounced weakening of the agents of 


- social control, and (b) expressive out- 


bursts which occasionally accompany vic- 
tory celebrations or ritualized festivals. 


_Riottnc WHEN Porick Go ow STRIKE: 


Under some conditions, the weakening 
or absence of external controls may 
greatly increase violations of traditional 
rules. The disorders that have emerged 
when police go on strike or in the dis- 


“l organization of war periods indicate this! . 


Following a strike in 1919 by the 
Liverpoo] police, riotous behavior: oc- 
curred over a two-day period, neces- 


^i sitating the calling out of soldiers and 


the use.of 850 special constables. As 
helmeted soldiers with fixed bayonets 


~ patrolled the streets, a London Times 


correspondent reported “Central Liver- 


'" pool tonight represents a war zone. . . . 


Anarchy broke out, and even in Liver- 


pool’s unfortunate history of strike 
troubles, the position was apparently” 


never more serious?! Jn what was 


described as an “orgy of destruction,” 
‘predominantly youthful rioters held the 


upper hand in the densely crowded 
streets for two nights. The dominant 


‘activities seemed to be looting, destroy- 


ing property, drinking, generally rebel- 


`=, Hous behavior, and attacks on police 


21. London Times, August 4, 1919. 
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and soldiers trying to maintain order. 
Streets were littered with merchandise, 
from watches to costumers’ dummies. 
The riot, at least initially, seemed to 
have a less hostile tone than those where 
a well-developed generalized belief is 
present.. Thus, in one instance, from 
Crane’s shop of musical instruments . 
“looters dragged pianos out into the 
open and thumped them in a frenzied 
endeavor to demonstrate their defiance _ 
of law and order. Here, between land | 
2 this morning, a baton charge - was ` 
made by the police and the al fresco 


. concert was suddenly ended and the 


crowd dispersed.” However, less éx- 
pressive activities were also present, such 


-as stoning and mobbing of .soldiers— 


which resulted in (or stemmed from) 
soldiers offering volleys of rifle fire and - 
bayonet charges. 

A similar situation prevailed at nearby 
Birkenhead, where almost half the po- 
lice force went on strike. “The Riot Act 
was read, forty shops. were wrecked and 
looted, fifty people were arrested, street 
fighting occurred, and police and soldiers 
were attacked as rioters made sorties 
from their strongholds in narrow. back 
streets. 

A similar phenomenon dna in 
Boston a month later, when, two-thirds 
of the police went on strike and then- 
Governor Calvin Coolidge and his police 


.commissioner refused to call out the 


3,000 available state troopers. Boston 
was without police protection for two 
days and, according to a recent article 
*the inob ruled the streets."?? . 

The rioting and lawbreaking’ that 
accompanied the 1969 strike of the ' 


"Montreal police also seemed to” have 


. 22.F. Russell, "The Strike that Made a 
President,” American Heritage 14 (October? 
1963), 44-47, 90-94; and R. Bartlett, ‘“An- 
archy in Boston,” American Mercury 35 
(1935), in part reprinted in R, Turner and L. 


‘Killian, Collective Behavior, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 


Also, W. Heaps, Riots, U.S.A. (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1966), pp. 118-130. . 
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several elements òf issueless ‘rioting; 
though given the issue of French sepa- 
ratism, student and labor’ dissatisfac- 


tions, and economic rivalries, this is less’ 
clearly the case than in Liverpool or : 


Boston. Looting, vandalism, and arson 
were reportedly widespread, a policeman 
was killed by sniper fire, and scores were 
injured. One shop owner reported, 
*Yowve never seen the city like this. 
It's like the war."?? Disorders also 
.were reported in Stockholm, Malno, 
Goteburg, and other Swedish cities fol- 
lowing the equivalent of a police strike 
on June 7, 1970. 

Roughly comparable situations could 
be seen in some European -cities at the 
end of World War II, when rioting and 


a general breakdown in order occurred - 


as the Axis Powers retreated. 


RIOTS IN VICTORY AND CELEBRATION 


The category of- riots in victory, or 
the somewhat traditional violent out- 


bursts. that follow particular holidays | 


and social events (or that accompanied 
the fairs and feasts of .pre-industrial 
Europe and the brawls between rival 
craft guilds or volunteer fire depart- 
ments in nineteenth-century America), 
do not so clearly fit into the category 
of collective behavior as the events con- 
sidered above. They may have a ritual- 
ized aspect and be “institutionalized,” 
in the sense that participants and con- 
trollers expect them to happen.' The 
element of spontaneity, which is a cru- 
cial component of collective behavior, i is 
Tess clearly present. 

Yet no one knows exactly when the 
violence will begin, who will play what 
roles, and/or how far what begins as 
merry-making activity will go. It thus 
clearly has an element of spontaneity to 
it, even if not so clearly pronounced as 
is the case with other kinds of riot. - 

The element of fun, kicks, the quest 


23. New York Times; October 9, 1969. 


.sive this can quickly change. 


for excitement, and a general expressive- 


ness characterizes such disorders, though . . 


if social control agents are highly repres- 
The riot 
in victory. or: as recreation is particu- 


Jarly interesting in light of theories that 


see rioting always tied to strains and 
the absence of appropriate means for 
redressing grievances. - 

Among well-known examples of such 


 riots are many of the youth disturb- 
“ances which occur with some regularity 


at resorts during vacation periods,?* and 
the antics of an earlier generation of 
college boys, whose victory celebrations 
sometimes moved from tearing down 
goal posts and overturning streetcars 
to brawling, looting, and battling 
authorities. 

Less well known but having some- 
thing of the same character was an 
August 1945 riot in San Francisco, 
which followed the Japanese surrender. 
As San Francisco “opened all vents in 
celebration of the war’s end,” thousands 
of dollars of damage was done. 

According to a report in the Los 


‘Angeles Times, “police stood by power- 


less as the crowds broke windows on 
Market and adjoining streets.” ?5 The 
crowd attacked streetcars, overturned 
scores of automobiles, looted stores, and 
tore down posters that reminded them 
of the war. 

While clearly marginal to the cate- 
gory of issueless riots, the series of vio- 
lent outbursts. that occurred around the 
career of John Wilkes are interesting. 
They suggest the fluid link between cele- 


‘bration and destruction, and how past 


24. Though as American youth has become 
more politicized in the 1960's, such outbursts 
less clearly fit in this category. 

25. Los Angeles Times, August 14, 1945. 

Of a more mixed variety is the. riot in an 


' army rehabilitation center which also broke — 


out on the night of victory over the Japanese, 
reported in J. Abrahams and L. McCorkle, 
“Analysis of a Prison Disturbance,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 42 (1947). 
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. .memories of oppression, as well as cur- 

. . rent dissatisfactions, may lead to violent 
‘action even on the occasion of partial 

. © victories. 
' Wilkite riots reported by Rudé devel- 

` oped out of seeming victories and cele- 
',' brations. 
` porters greeted. his election 


More than half of the 


For example, Wilkes’ sup- 
“not his 


'- defeat) to Parliament in 1768 "by 


members. 
: serious but similar activities also oc- 
curred on his birthday, twice. on his ` 
. release from prison, his later election 
to: Parliament, and on his election as 


tumultuous riots in the cities of London 


and Westminster which, for two days on 


end, the forces of lis. and order were 


m quite inadequate and unable to con- 
tain."?9 "The windows of the rizh were. 
'./. smashed with little distinctior made 


between government and opposition 
. With *gay abandon," less 


Lord Mayor of London. In each of 
these instances it is difficult to see how 


^. the precipitating incident confirms or 


sharpens strain, or the generalized belief 


;*. in any of five ways listed by Smelser, 


such as introducing a sharp new.de»riva- 
tion, symbolizing ‘a failure whica de- 
mands explanation, or being a response 


‘to the sudden closing of channels for 
peaceful. protest.?7 


STRAIN A Necessary FACTOR? ` 


To be sure, if one looks long enough 
and carefully enough into the nooks and 


^'. crannies of any complex body of riot 


data, he can probably find some evidence 
of strain and at least a. proto-ideology. 
For example, in the police strike riots, 
some people no doubt were angry at the 
city government for what they saw as 
a government attack on trade unionism, 
yet this factor does not characterize 
issueless riots, particularly when they 


are contrasted with riots at the other 
“end of the continuum. 


-In neither 


26. Rudé, op. cit; p. 55. 
27.N. es op. cit., pp. 249-281. 
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Liverpool nor Boston was it pos- 
sible to identify “...a belief in 
the existence of extra-ordinary forces— 
threats, conspiracies; etc.—which are at 
work in the universe" nor an *. . . as- 
sessment of the'extra-ordinary conse- 
quences which will follow if the collec- ` 
tive attempt to reconstitute social action : 
is successful." 25 TA 

“In some of the riots in victory, it has 
similarly been difficult to ‘identify 
sources of strain, such as racial discrimi- 
nation or competition, low salaries and 
job insecurity, colonial domination and 
the like—though, as the riot develops, - 
people experiencing an array of strains 
may become involved.?? : 

The occurrence of. such “issueless” 
riots in the face of weakened social con- 
trol, together with those that emerge out 
of victories, suggests that pronounced 
strain and the presence of a generalized 
belief are not necessary conditions for 
the occurrence of a riot, though mixed 
with other factors they are certainly 
sufficient conditions. 

This does not mean one must adopt 


a Hobbesian beast-in-the-breast-kept-in- . 


check-only-by-external-force image of ri- 
ots? Nor is it to deny. that riots often 


: have a protest character and are inspired 
- by indignation and ideology, and that a 


28. N. Smelser, op. cit., p. 8. 

29. Àn important and Tather neglected issue 
js the systematic study of the process "whereby 
the focus and/or types | of participants in a 
crowd change. 

30.A pronounced weakening of social con- 
trol is neither a necessary nor ‘sufficient con- 
dition for the occurrence of a riot. For ex- 


- ample, in 1919, although. riots occurred in 


Boston and Liverpool, they did not occur in 
London or Birmingham, where police also 
were on strike; nor did they occur in all Ital- 


„ian and-German cities when social control 
agents withdrew as Allied forces came near. 


Indeed, in some cases the reverse may occur. 
In Detroit in 1967, during the "blue . flu” 
(when large numbers of police failed to report 
for duty, claiming to be sick during a dispute 
with the city), crime reportedly went down. 
In some ghetto areas, riots essentially ended 


Dur 
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crucial factor in accounting for major 


‘shifts in the rate of hostile outbursts is . 
the political system itself. It is to call’ 


attention to variation in types of riot. 
To be sure, hostile outbursts involv- 


ing well-developed generalized beliefs 


are more interesting and likely to be 
mote significant for-social change, and 
perhaps occur with far greater frequency 
than the relatively issueless riots de- 
scribed here. Yet this should not lead 
us to ignore—or worse, deny—the pres- 
ence of the latter. i 

To note the distinctions made in this 
-paper is certainly not to argue that 


- current black and student disorders are ` 


unaffected by a generalized belief, or 


occur in a context where serious griev-. 


ances and issues are lacking. Unlike a 
recent paper by a political scientist, in 


which the political implications are 


when police were withdrawn, though in others 
disorders greatly escalated when this occurred. 
In a number of recent “rock” festivals, the 
absence of a visible police presence and self- 
policing by youth marshals appear to have 
minimized disorder. However, in one unfortu- 
nate incident the announcement that, ‘after 
strenuous negotiations, there were no police 
present at the festival, led to wild cheering, 
but also led to an immediate outbreak of 
purse-snatching, robbery, and gate-crashing. 
An important variable in the withdrawal of 
regular police is the strength and legitimacy 
granted indigenous controllers. 


rather more clear than the scientific, I 


am not suggesting that current riots oc- 


cur “mainly for. fun and profit.” 5 


, However, I am suggesting that our wn- 
- derstanding of riots, social movements, 


and change would be broadened by some 
consideration of other kinds of riots that 
are less tied to protest and ideology. 

If this were done, we might become . 


‘more aware of: 


A) How different types of riot (and 
riot participants) relate to each other 
(e.g., the process whereby issueless riots 


. become articulate and instrumental, or 


how ideologically motivated rioters af- 
fect opportunistic rioters) ; 

B) Sources of motivation beyond a 
generalized belief and disinterested- pro- 
test; l 

C) The expressive consequences of 
riots beyond their instrumental group 
conflict aspects; , 

D) The need to restrict theories about 
the importance of strains, lack of politi- 
cal access, and the role of ideology to 
one of several types of violent outbursts. 

We might also be better able to docu- 
ment and understand the protest nature 
of much recent American collective vio- ` 
lence, by contrasting it with other types 


. of riot where this is clearly absent. 


31. E. Banfield, The Unkeavenly City (Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, 1970), ch. 9. 
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NOTE ‘ON CoNcEPTIONS or COLLECTIVE. BEHAVIOR 


HE study of “collective behavior” 


. has always had a curious place in 


sociology. No one has ever been happy . 


with the state of.the field; much effort 


is spent periodically in trying to define © 


its boundaries and to pin down its elu- 
sive subject-matter. This sort of effort 
is, of course, not confined to the analy- 
sis of “collective behavior,” but it can 
be reasonably argued that it assumes a 
more conspicuous place in that field than 
in most others. The fault has usually 
been attributed to a lack of serious effort 


at systematization of the field, or of 


carefully constructed empirical research, 
or both. No one seems to have seri- 
ously asked the logically prior question: 
.Is there something about the way we 
conceive of “collective behavior," in the 
first place, that militates against our 
making successful use of the idea? In 
short, does the concept of “collective 
behavior," as it is usually applied, have 
much heuristic value? 
Increasingly, empirical work is begin- 
ning to chip away at some of the staple 
notions of early "collective behavior" 
theories. In an earlier discussion, we 


1. For general treatments of the “state of 
the field,” see Herbert Blumer, “Collective. Be- 
havior,” in Review of Sociology; Analysis of 
a Decade, J. B. Gittler, ed. (New York: 
Wiley, 1957) ; R. H, Turner and L. M. Killian, 


Collective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:- 


Prentice-Hall, 1957); Neil J. Smelser, Theory 


'ef Collective Behavior (New York: Free Press,” 


1962); Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, 
“Collective Behavior,".in International Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, 1968, pp. 556- 
564, 

2.'For example, Carl J. Couch, “Collective 
Behavior; an Examination of Some Stereo- 
types,” Social Problems, vol. 15, no. 3 (1968), 


pp. 310-322; Robert M. Fogelson and Robert ` 


B. Hill, “Who Riots? A Study of Participation 
` in the 1967 Riots,” Supplemental Studies for 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (Washington, D:C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, July 1968); Jules J. 
Wanderer, “1967 Riots; A Test of the Con- 
gruity of Events,” Social Problems, vol. 16, 
no. 2 (1968), pp. 193-198; and, for historical 
materials, see George Rude, The Crowd in His- 
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explored some of the. assumptions of 


‘these ideas and their relevance for 


understanding contemporary group vio- 
lence. -Our analysis centered on the 
following points:? 


i Four CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Collective behavior theory has its 
roots in the antidemocratic theorists of 
nineteenth-century. Europe, best repre- 
sented by LeBon.* In being transferred 
to American social science, the anti- 
democratic biases in “crowd” theory 
were modified but not abolished. 

2. Perhaps the most fundamental of 
these biases is the implication that col- 
lective behavior is in some sense “irra- 
tional” behavior. This bias may be 


‘traced in LeBon’s distaste for the mys- 


tical loss of individuality and civilized. 
behavior in the “crowd,” and reaffirmed 
in. modern "riot control” manuals, as 
well as most contemporary social-scien- 
tific approaches. In line with the em- 
phasis on irrationality, collective behav- 
ior has usually been seen.as destructive 
and, in most treatments, inappropriate 
and distasteful. Unlike «conventional 
behavior, it is conceived by collective- 
behavior theorists as "likely to be fool- . 
ish, disgusting, or evil.” 5 

3. This conception is neither empiri- 
cally valid nor theoretically justified. 
Studies of riots, in particular, show them, 
tory, 1730-1848 (New York: Wiley, 1949), 
and Eric Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels (New 
York: Norton, 1959). 

3. Jerome H. Skolnick, dir., The Politics of 
Protest (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1969), especially pp. 329-346, and 3-8. This 
discussion was a ‘collective effort; particular 
mention should be made of the contributions 
of Charles Carey, Anthony M. Platt, and 
Richard Speiglman. . 

4. Gustave LeBon, The Crowd (New York: 





. Viking, 1960). For a discussion of the back- 


ground of theories of collective behavior, see 
Leon Bramson, The Political Context of 
Sociology (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1961). 

5. Roger Brown, Social Psychology New 
York: Free Press; 1965), p. 709. 
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.-to be far more structured than collective- 


- behavior theory would suggest, far more 


attuned to the redress of specific griev- 


` `x ances and to the selection of limited and 


V E understandable targets. 
; 4 both historically and currently.5 On the 


This is true 


* other hand, the implication that the 
' .. behavior of authorities is more moderate 
` or rational seems countered by the most 


D 


''* cursory examination of social life, par- 
*. ticularly. if we observe such carefully 
‘considered policies as weapons develop- 


*.ment, policies of mass extermination, 
: incarceration of minorities, or religious 
persecution. On a more immediate level, 


such conceptions obscure the interactive 
nature of episodes of collective action: 


" not only in that the “response” of agen- 
‘cies of social control may -affect the 


outcome of the episode, but also that 


.* they may constitute much of the episode 
. itself, especially in terms of its destruc- 


tiveness and human cost. Police or 


a other officials may initiate a riot, may 
' carry óut most of the destructive behav- 


ior, and may be responsible for the: esca- 
lation of the merely disorderly into the 
tragic.’ 

-These considerations suggest that con- 


` ventional approaches to collective behav- 


ior obscure more than they illuminate, 


: E and are therefore of little heip in 
understanding collective violence or in 


‘providing a framework for.careful con- 
sideration of the issues of public policy 


6. In addition to the studies cited in note 2, 
see Robert- Blauner; “Whitewash Over Watts,” 


` Trans-Action 3 (March-April 1966), pp. 3-9, 


54; Anthony Oberschall “The Los Angeles 


: Riot,” Social Problems, vol. 15, no. 4 (1968), 


pp. 322-342; Robert M. Fogelson, “Violence as 


"Protest, in Robert H. Connery, ed., Urban 
Riots; Violence and Social/Change (Proceed-' 


- ings of the Academy of : Political Science, 


Columbia University, New York, 1968). pp. 


` 25-41. 


o. 7. See The Politics of Protest, op. cit., ca. 7; 


National Commission on thé. Causes and. Pre- 
verition of Violence, Chicago Study Tzam, 
Rights in Conflict (New York: Bantam, 1668). 
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and political action surrounding such 
violence, Moreover, many conventional 
treatments display 'an inherent bias 
toward an “official” ‘perspective on col- 
lective action, one that tends to discredit 
the claims and perspectives of the par- 
ticipants while uncritically accepting: 
those of constituted "authorities and 
agents of social control. f 

We are not opposed to the study .of 
the phenomena. that fall conventionally 
under the rubric "collective behavior." 
The Politics of Protest (a discussion di- 
rected by Skolnick and later published) 
is an analysis of such phenomena, and 
the reader may refer to it both as an 
illustration of our approach and for 
further reference to the sorts of studies 
and approaches we regard as more or less 
helpful. In The Politics of Protest we 


' argued, as an alternative procedure. for 


comprehending the nature and signifi- 
cance of collective violence, a more 
critical and concrete approach that. 
would take seriously the historical and 
political.context of the collective events 
and the point of view of the people 
involved, as well as the specific 
“natural history" of episodes of collec- 
tive violence.® - 

A reasonable criticism of that earlier 
discussion is that it condensed its analy- 
sis of collective-behavior theory to such 
an extent that it blurred some important - 
differences among various. theorists and’ 
tended to lump together perspectives 
that differ from one another in impor- 
tant ways. With this in mind, we have 
decided to focus in this note on the work. 
of one recent theorist: Neil J. Smelser? - 


8. The Politics of Protest, op. cit., especially 
pp. 3-8. 

9. Our analysis is confined to Smelser's 
Theory of Collective Behavior, op. cit. (here- 
after TCB) and Essays in Sociological Expla- 
nation (hereafter Essays), (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968), especially ch. 5,: 
“Social and Psychological Dimensions of Col- 
lective‘ Behavior," ‘pp. 92-124. 
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SMELSER's THEORY . 


Our singling-out of Smelser is neither - 


accidental nor malicious. Smelser is an 
` important writer in this field, and his 
contributions are relatively recent and 
systematic; they constitute, in fact, the 
most significant recent effort to organize 


systematically the idea of collective be- 


havior and to surmount some of the 
perennial problems associated with the 


field. Moreover, Smelser views his work - 
as an important step beyond earlier ap- 


proaches—indeed, as a radical departure 
from at least some of the perceptions of 
those earlier approaches.!? We disagree. 
We will argue in this paper. that Smel- 
ser's theory suffers from an excessive em- 
phasis on systematization; that, although 
superficially plausible, it does not move 
our understanding much beyond earlier 
- approaches to collective behavior; that 
. it is held together largely through un- 
demonstrated assertions about the “ex- 
aggerated" character of “uninstitution- 
alized" beliefs and behavior; and that it 
seems to adopt an administrative or 
managerial perspective on collective be- 
havior, in which unacknowledged evalu- 
ations take the place of forthright as- 
sertions of the social values underlying 
the study of collective action. 

Like many earlier theorists, Smelser 
approaches collective behavior as a for- 
midable problem of definition and classi- 
fication. He suggests that “in all civili- 
zations men have thrown themselves into 
episodes of dramatic behavior, such as 
the craze, the riot, and-the revolu- 
tion.” ** But the field of collective be- 
havior has often viewed these things as 
the result of the operation of mysterious 
‘forces; there is much indeterminacy and 
imprecision in the typical approach to 
these dramatic episodes. Therefore, the 
first problem is one of definition; what 


10. TCB, p. 20. 
` 11. Ibid, p. 1. 


do we include. in the concept of collec- 


tive behavior and what do we leave out? ` 


. For Smelser, collective behavior has | S 


three defining characteristics: First, it. 


‘is behavior based on a belief which “re- 
‘defines social action," ie., is aimed at 


some level of social change. Second, the 
beliefs guiding collective behavior differ 
irom those guiding ordinary behavior: 
they are exaggerated, they involve the 
idea of the “existence of extraordinary 
forces—threats, conspiracies,  etc.— 
which are at work in the universe.” 1? 

These beliefs, both in the existence 
of “extraordinary forces” and in the as- - 
sessment of “extraordinary conse- 
quences,” lead to behavior that “short- 
circuits” normal channels. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to Smelser, collective behavior is 
“the action of the impatient.” + 

Third, collective behavior is “not in- ` 
stitutionalized behavior.” 14 It is not 
altogether clear what “institutionaliza- 
tion” refers to.in this scheme. Some- 
times Smelser contrasts “collective” þe- 
havior with “conventional” behavior, 
sometimes with “established” behavior,!* 
and sometimes with behavior that is not ` 
aimed at social change." The inability 
to pin down the meaning of “institu- 
tional” behavior makes for a serious am- 


.biguity, and we will return to this 


point later on. An immediate question 


.is whether or not these attributes— 
. (1) “uninstitutionalized,” (2) directed 


toward social change, and (3) exagger- | 
ated—necessarily “hang together”? Is’ 
there something about behavior that 
challenges existing social conditions, on 
whatever level, in “unconventional” 


12, Ibid., p. 8. 

13. Ibid., p. 72.. 

14. Ibid, p. 8. 

15 Ibid., p. 67. 

16. Ibid., p. 71. 

17. "The ‘uninstitutionalized’ character of 
collective behavior is also implied by the fact 
that the high level component (of social ac- 
tion) is redefined or reconstituted”; TCB, p. 
71 fn. 


~ ficial. 
' . Smelser recognizes that these three : 
` components of “collective behavior” are 
~ not necessarily connected. For example, ` 
“generalized beliefs" may be institution- 
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ways, that makes it more likely. to be 


rooted in exaggerated or distorted be- 


M. liefs than other kinds of behavior? If 
_ not, the linkage of these. three attributes 
' seems strained and artificial. 


And if 
this connection is in fact strained and 


- „artificial, the parallel linking of Smelser’s 
- i various “forms” of collective behavior—. 
“panics,” “crazes,” “hostile outbursts,” 


and “normeoriented” and “value-ori- 


. ented” social movements '5—would ap- 


pear to be equally strained and arti- 


alized: the “hysterical belief” that un- 


. derlies panic may also be found in. “in- 


stitutionalized beliefs, such as supersti- 


' . tions, fears of witchcraft, demons, spir- 


-’, its, and the like." # 
" of social action—that is, social change— 


^" American . 
(Clearly, too, some institutions have as: 


-or “institutionalized” settings. 


“Reconstitution” 


may clearly be "institutionalized," and 
Smelser illustrates this with the éxample 
of the post-Sputnik . effort to boost 
technological ^ capacity.?° 


a main purpose the reconstitution of 


some component of social life; we think, 


particularly, of established agencies of 


< social reform and amelioration or, in. 
' , another sense, appellate courts.) ` 


Furthermore, dramatic episodes of col- 


lective action, even highly destructive 


action, may take place in “conventional” 
Smelser 
notes that this is true of.some kinds of 
ceremonials or patriotic outbursts: but 


Even though these celebrations may pro- 


-vide the setting for genuine collective out- 


bursts—e.g. the patriotic demonstration 


that turns into a riot—they are not in. - 


themselves examples of collective behavior. 
True, they are based often on generalized 
values such as the divine, the nation, the 


18. TCB, pp. 79-130. ` a 
19. Ibid., p. 85. 


. . 20. Ibid., pp. 67-70. 
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monarchy, or the alma mater. True, they 
are collective. True, they may release ten- ` 
sions generated by conditions of structural 
strain. The basic differences between such 
ceremonials and collective- behavior—and 
the reasons for excluding them—is that the 
former are. institutionalized in. form and 
content. The index of their institutionali- - 
zation is that such events are often sched- 
uled for definite times, places, and occa- 
sions, and are shrouded in formal rituals 
such as chants, or semi-formal. “ways of 
celebrating” such as drinking, whooping, 
marching, and so on.?* à 


Moreover, Smelser is aware that certain © 


kinds of behavior, such as lynching, for 
example, may be a "genuine hostile out- 
burst” or a “‘quasi-institutionalized form 
of justice.” This a 


; Should remind us that in many cases history 


does not always produce instances that fit 

neatly into our arialytic definition of col- 

lective behavior. We must examine care- 

fully the context of the event in question . 
before we decide upon its relevance. for, 
study. E 


. A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTY. 
Granted. that classificatory schemes 


` always have elements of arbitrariness, 


and that he recognizes that events in 
the real world may be more complex, 


‘than his-categories, there remains a more 


fundamental difficulty with Smelser’s 


‘variant of the “structural-functional” 


approach to social theory. Like some 
others in this tradition, Smelser typically : 


` fails to clarify the relationship between 


his conceptual scheme and the real 
world, and does not provide adequate 
criteria for testing this relationship.” . 
For example, was the Free Speech Move- 
ment at: Berkeley a “norm-oriented” or 
*value-oriented" movement? Which be- | 


21. Ibid., p. 74. © 

22. Ibid., p. 75. j f 

23. For a discussion that touches on this 
problem in the work of Talcott Parsons, see 


. ‘Tom Bottomore, “Out of This World, New  ' 
© Fork Review of Books, Nov. 6, 1969, pp. 


34-39. 


liefs of which participants are we to 
accept as the “generalized beliefs” of 
. the movement? Whose beliefs were ex- 


aggerated? Those of all the partici- -~ 


pants, some, the leaders? Were the 


beliefs of the authorities (about the. 


movement) distorted? Which of the 
contradictory accounts of distinguished 
social scientists, concerning the validity 
-of student beliefs, are we:to accept? 

` Smelser’s lack of criteria must lead to 
considerable confusion for anyone at- 
tempting to employ his analysis of col- 
lective behavior. 
seems to suggest that protest movements 
are, by definition, instances of collective 
behavior, because they inherently or 


typically possess the three relevant con- - 


ceptual attributes. At other times, he 
seems to suggest that whether actual 
protest movements qualify as “collective 
behavior” is a matter for empirical in- 
vestigation. But an empirical irivestiga- 
tion obviously would assess the beliefs 
and goals of (say) a protest movement, 
the social and political context in which 
it takes place, and so on. It would also 
include criteria for determining whether 
' the underlying beliefs were exaggerated. 
Having thüs studied the movement (and 
not otherwise), we would presumably be 
in a position to decide whether the 
movement qualified as “collective be- 
havior.” Why bother? Why—given 
that we must study the movement in 
order to ascertain its “relevance for 
study"—need we utilize Smelser’s con- 
ception of "collective behavior" at all, 


with its potentially misleading implica- , 


tion that social movements are neces- 
sarily based on distorted beliefs? 

We may put this in another way. 
The notion of the “generalized belief” 
—an idea that links Smelser's work with 
the earlier stress on the “irratiorial” na- 

. ture of collective behavior ?*—is central 

24. We are aware that Smelser does not 


identify his work in this way—that, indeed, he 
often rejects the idea that'some simplistic 


Smelser sometimes . 
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to Smelser's explanatory scheme. Pre- 
sumably, those who do not hold distorted 
beliefs seek social change through es- 
tablished institutions. Thus, without 
the idea of belief distortion, Smelser’s - 
model becomes capable of explaining 
most group behavior directed toward 
changing a “component of social action.” 
Smelser himself notes that “relaxed in 
appropriate ways,” his model could be 
used for other kinds of behavior? Yet, 
as already. noted, the assessment that 
the beliefs underlying any actual in- 
stance of collective behavior necessarily 
involve “exaggerated” conceptions of the 
role of hostile forces and agents, fan- 
tasies of the exaggerated effectiveness of 
the movement, and so on, must be either 
(a) a matter for careful empirical analy- 
sis or (b) a doubtful theoretical prem- 
ise. But (1) if it'is either of these, it 
clearly has no place in an acceptable ex- 
planatory model; and (2) if it is re- 
moved, Smelser’s model lacks explana- 
tory power. Thus, says Smelser, 


The master proposition is... people 
under strain mobilize to reconstitute the 
social order in the name of a generalized 
belief. Stated so generally, this proposition 
is not very helpful in interpreting the actual 
data of collective outbursts.?* - 


But, according to Smelser, by specifying 
further conditions we can arrive at 
statements such as this one regarding 
panic: 


Panic will occur if the appropriate .condi- 
tions of conduciveness are present, and if 
the appropriate conditions of strain are 
present, ond if a hysterical belief develops, 
and if mobilization occurs, and if social 
controls fail to cooperate.?* 


notion ‘of irrationality is a defining character- 
istic of. collective behavior. How else, though, 
are we to take the idea that collective behav- 
ior involves distorted beliefs, feelings of “anx- 
iety, fantasy, hostility, etc.” (TCB, p. 11) and 
$0 on? 

25. TCB, p. 387. 

26. Ibid., p. 385. 

27. Ibid., p. 385. 
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. To: arrive at "this proposition, of 
*, course, requires many pages cf exegesis 
of the meaning and significance of these 


- "terms within the “action” scheme de- 


‘rived. from the work of Talcott Par- 
. Yet on examination, the state- 
` ment seems still to tell us very little that 
we did not know before—or could not 
have assumed by ourselves, with one 
.important exception. If we íake out 

the exception—the idea that panic is 
< based on a “hysterical belief—Smel- 
. ‘ses statement seems to tell us little 
'; more than that panic will occur if the 

' conditions under which it could occur are 


present, and if counter-conditions. are 


. not-present. To give concrete raeaning 
-.to all this would require that we engage 
^: in actual study of ‘some instance: of 
pariic, which is precisely what we would 
, have done had we not had the explana- 


7. tory scheme. 


- Moreover, and this seems crucial, if 
we remove the a priori characterization 


. . of the belief as “hysterical” (or some. 
*- other variant of the “generalized be- 
- lief”), the model no longer differentiates 


. “collective” from other forms of be- 
.havior. But it is not clear that we can 
` properly use the idea of “generalized be- 
lief" in this way, eveh in the case of 
. panic. As Smelser himself notes, panic 
may be based—as in the “classic” panic 


'^. situations of fire in a theater or a sinking 


ship—on a realistic threat and hence 
not on a “generalized belief” at all? 


. ; Thus, as part of the conceptual scheme, 


in the case of panic as well as cther 
forms of collective behavior, the idea of 
the “generalized belief". is problematic. 
As an assertion of predictable empirical 
regularities underlying actual instances 


| -of the various forms of collective’ be-. 
`- havior, the notion of “generalized be- 


lief” is defensible only if it can be em- 

pirically demonstrated; and it is useful 
28. See, especially, the discussion in TCB, 

^ ch. 2. 

: 29. Essays, p. 113. 


aiy if it can be shown that suc beliefs 


do not regularly underlie “institu- 


` tional” behavior as well. 


SMELSER's INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


How does Smelser go about demon- 
strating the role of distorted, exag- 
gerated beliefs in collective behavior? 
What kinds of evidence does he provide 
for this fundamental idea of a contrast 
between collective and conventional be- 


_ havior on the basis of types of belief? 


In practice, Smelser’s approach to this 
problem often blends an indiscriminate 
use of the empirical literature with a cer- 
tain tendency toward c priori discred- 
iting of behavior that challenges existing 
social conditions in ways that bypass or 
reject “normal channels.” Used in this 
fashion, the notion of “collective be- 
hevior" becomes a means of making 
evaluative judgments about social be- 


havior without- coming to grips with the , 


problem of specifying and defending the 

values underlying those judgments. 
This process may be seen in several 

of Smelser’s illustrations of the nature 


of collective behavior. Thus, the factory 


agitation in Britain.in 1831—33 was 
“accompanied .by many extravagant 


claims concerning the effects of ma-. 


chinery and the factory on the health of 


-the children, the morals of the factory 


population, and so on,” *? Early indus- 
trial protests in England: were com- 


pounded of “anxiety, hostility, and fan- : 


tasy.^?' Speaking of the failure of im- 
partiality of the police in the 1919 Chi- 
cago race riot, Smelser tells us that "the 
individual conduct of policemen was 
probably not so unfair as Negroes 
claimed.” 3 None of these assertions is 
accompanied by empirical support. 


erature on prison riots: 
30. Ibid., p. 85. 


31. Ibid., p. 79. 
32. TCB, p. 268. 


. Consider this illustration from the lit- `- 
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grievances 
“poor, 
inade- 


In. the. prisons, the inmates" 
centered around conditions such as 
insufficient, or contaminated food; 


quate, unsanitary, or dirty housing; sadistic : 


brutality by prison officials,” or some com- 
bination of these. These reality. conditions, 
‘combined with the exaggeratedly suspicious 


attitudes toward authority on the part of. 


the selected prison population, made for a 
high level of hostility. 


On what grounds are the prisoners! at- 
titudes termed “exaggeratedly suspi- 
cious"? Again, we are offered neither 


empirical evidence for this assumption 


nor criteria for assessing it. What we 
are in fact offered seems little more than 
a diffuse tendency to discredit the atti- 
. tudes and beliefs of those who challenge 
"conventional" conceptions of political 
- propriety or “institutionalized” defini- 


tions of social reality, and a tendency © 


to accept the definitions offered by au- 
thorities. 

We are not iggesting that all of 
Smelser's illustrative material is devoid 
of empirical support. What we are sug- 
gesting is that the a priori attitude that 
Smelser's model brings to the analysis of 
collective behavior makes for an absence 
of consistent concern for the empirical 
evidence. This lack of concern, in turn, 
allows Smelser to keep the conceptual 

- scheme, with the central importance of 
the “generalized belief," intact. This, 
in its turn, allows Smelser to discredit 
the beliefs of the participants in collec- 
tive action on a priori grounds. The 

- process is, circular and self-justifying. 

Moreover, such a perspective means 
that certain kinds of people standing in 
a particular relationship to authority— 
prison inmates, lower-class people, stu- 
dents, children, women—will be most 
likely to have their behavior character- 
ized as odd or threatening, and most 
likely to have their beliefs and attitudes 
discredited on a priori grounds. 

Thus, Smelser suggests that collective 

behavior is clustered most often among 


such groups as “adolescents, recent mi- | 
2 34. 


grants, and unemployed people. 
This raises several issues. A main prob- 
lem with this conception is that—as we 
noted above—empirical , research ` does 
not consistently support it; ghetto rebel- 
lions, for example, are characterized by 
the participation of a far broader spec- 
trum of people than the conventional. 
picture suggests. But the basic problem 
is deeper; it is the failure to specify the 
criteria on which attitudes are judged 
"exaggeratedly suspicious,” or what have 
you. Lacking such criteria, we simply 
have no way of adequately assessing 
'Smelser's contentions. Whether the be- 
havior involved is that of rioters or 
feminists, stockbrokers or segregation- 
ists, the assessment of their attitudes in . 
Smelser’s work seems quite arbitrary. 
Clearly some criterion is being used; 
but we are not told what it is, and it is 
of course quite.possible that Smelser is 
also unaware of its nature. 

From an official or managerial point 
of view, it is subordinates who are likely 
to be most threatening insofar as they 
behave "collectively" in challenging and 
unconventional ways, and it is gen- 
erally to the interest of officials to dis-: 
credit such behavior and to attempt to 
*channel the energy of collective out- 


‘bursts into more modest kinds of be- 


havior.'** But to recognize this fact 


‘is one thing:-to present sympathy with 


official perspective as social science 
analysis is another thing altogether. 
Smelser's tendency to discredit arbi- 
trarily the beliefs of some of the partici- 
pants in collective action is coupled with 
a complementary tendency to accept un- 
critically the testimony of “official” 
commentators or of clearly hostile ob- 
servers such as LeBon. The early the- 
ories of the crowd were “top-down” the- 


. ories, reflecting the fears and resent- 


33. Essays, p. 112. 
34. Ibid, p. 97. 
35. TCB, p. 73. 


IX 


"^ , exploited groups. 
of LeBon, and it is therefore remarkable 
* that Smelser places such credence in 


ments of udine thinkers facing 
thé aspirations of formerly excluded and 
This is especially true 


LeBon’s “insights” into the “mysteries” 


^. of the peculiar thought processes of 


crowds.9 It is even more remarkable 


-that Smelser frequently relies on official 


“riot control” manuals for empirical de- 


' scriptions of the “hostile outburst,” 


without so much as suggesting the need 


for exercising caution in the use of such 
“sources. 9? 


.— MANAGERIAL PERSPECTIVE . 
` Again, this suggests a diffuse but per- 


.Vasive tendency toward what might be > 


`- . called a managerial or administrative 


` gerous riot.” 4? 


perspective on collective action. Such.a 
perspective carries the implication that 


: collective behavior is something requir- 
^. ing “control” or “containing” or “han- 


dling and channeling,” an emphasis not 
nearly so apparent in the work of such 


. writers as Blumer, Turner and Killian, 


and Lang and Lang. For Smelser, the 
issue becomes whether or not control is 


' applied in effective fashion in order to 
;. ensure the strict “maintenance of law . 
- ... and order." 3» 


Such imagery underesti- 
mates the role of agencies of social con- 


trol in the origins and the content of the. 
“outburst” itself, rather than merely af- 
." fecting its outcome. 
." an overly sanguine interpretation of the 

. meaning of “social control” that enables 


It is surely such 


Smelser to criticise the “weak governor 
who shilly-shallies in deciding to ‘call in 


.- the National Guard to put down a dan- 
And it is surely the 
.'" same uncritical attitude that permits 
^. Smelser: to present as an “objective” 

"..assessment the statement of E. S. Bo- 


36. Ibid., p. 80. 


" 37. Ibid, pp. 222-268. 


38. Cf. fn 1 and Essays, 79-80. 
39. TCB, p. 266... 
40. Ibid., p. 262. 


.lence; 
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ae that a “mob in full fury will not 
listen to-reason; it can be stopped only 
by force, by.tear bombs, by bayonets.” + 
Smelser’s discussion of hostile outbursts 
recognizes the impact of government, as 
in the Red Scare foilowing World War . 
I, and in the’ McCarthyism of the 
1950's, in fomenting hostile outbursts. 
Indeed, he claims not to venture judg- . 
ment even on the desirability of vio- ~ 
which, says Smelser, is “some- 
times . . . necessary to smash a brittle 


- Social order; sometimes it merely adds to 


social chaos." ** Yet this recognition of 
the possible complicity of the govern- 
ment and its agents fails to. inform 
Smelser’s entire discussion of the “Con- 


trol of Hostile Outbursts,” which moves 
little beyond the level of the “riot con- 


trol” literature on which it is heavily 

based. This section offers little more 

than the conventional view of the nature 

of riots, mystified by the attachment of 

a complicated, cumbersome, and confus- 

ing classificatory scheme. Thus mysti- 

fied, these essentially commonsense at- - 
titudes about riots and their control may 

have a. formidable effect on the unwary. : 
reader, -who will doubtless feel con- 

frontéd by “social science" at its most 
impenetrable and forbidding. But they 

do not suffice as an empirical examina- 

tion of riot behavior, or:as a convincing : 
iliustration of the utility of Smelser's 

analytical scheme. 

In a more recent paper, Smelser.has 
atterapted to come to grips with the issue . 
of the relation between social and psy- 
cholegical aspects of collective behavior. 


Here, too, unfortunately, the approach -- 


seems conditioned by an empirically un- ` 
founded -atid theoretically questionable 
tendency to discredit the beliefs under- 
lying collective action. This seems evi- 
dent in the way in which Smelser con- 


', ceives of the "psychological" aspect of 


the behavior: collective behavior is held 


41. ‘Quoted ` in TCB, p. 267. 
42. Thid., p. 227. 
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to have a psychological as well as a 
social dimension, since the “deepest and 
most powerful human emotions—ideal- 
istic fervor, love, and violent rage, for 
example—are bared in episodes of col- 


lective behavior, and since persons differ ` 


psychologically in their propensity to 
become involved in such episodes." *? 
This seems to imply that collective be- 
havior is "psychological" because it is 
*emotional"—indeed, that “psychologi- 
.cal” behavior is “emotional” behavior. 
Surely there is more to the “psychologi- 
cal" dimension of social behavior than 
this. This perspective seems to suggest 
that "psychology" is something we use 
to uncover the peculiar aspects of un- 


.conventional behavior, and not, for ex- 
ample, to expose what may be the. 


deeper pathologies of “normal” social 
life. 

Consider the sien: in this more 
recent paper; of the psychological as- 
pects of protest movements. Smelser 
notes: 


Harshness and rigidity (in the response of 
authorities to protest) provide the partici- 
pants with “evidence” of the vicious char- 
acter of. the authority, and thus justify 
extreme and militant tactics; weakness or 
collapse in the face of threats provides 
“evidence” that these extreme tactics.are in 
fact effective, and encourages participants 
in protest movements to give credence to 
their own fantasies of omnipotence.** 


"The question arises: when is evidence 
not really evidence? Why put “evi- 
dence" in quotes? Why characterize 
the participants in protest movements as 
motivated by fantasies.of omnipotence? 
If this is intended as an empirical as- 
sessment, Smelser provides no evidence 
for it: If it is intended as a theoretical 
premise, it must be said to prejudge the 
issues rather heavily. 

More generally, Smelser’s analysis of 


~ 43, Essays, p. 92. 
44. Ibid., p. 114. . 


l the “psychological level of explanation” 
of protest movements concludes that | 


their psychological aspect lies in the 


fact that they allow repressed Oedipal ` 


conflicts to “emerge and be, gratified.” 
This is held to explain the ambivalence 
toward the “leader” that Smelser tells 
us characterizes protest movements. On 


` the one hand, such movements are char- 


acterized by “unqualified love, worship, 
and submission to the leader.” * On 


- the other hand, such movements display 


“unqualified suspicion, denigration, and 
desire to destroy the agent felt responsi- 
ble for the moral decay of social life and 
standing in the way of reform.” ** Does 
this apply to the NAACP? the SPCA? 
the UMW? 
even, in this case, that of hostile ac- 
counts—is provided for those assertions. 

All of this should not be taken to im- 
ply that we reject the attempt to inves- 
tigate the psychological aspects of social 
movements. We do insist, however, 
that, as Allan Silver has remarked, “men 
who engage in dangerous and desperate 
behavior—indeed, any behavior—have a 
certain claim to have taken seriously the 
meanings .which they see in their own 
acts, and wish others to see in them.” 47 
Moreover, the interactive aspect of so- 
cial behavior applies to its psychological 
dimensions as well as its social ones: it 
is misleading to focus on the hidden psy- 
chological motives of one set of partici- 
pants in a protest situation while leav- 
ing the other side unexamined, as John 
P. Spiegel has recently suggested regard- 
ing student protest: 


It simply isn't reasonable to raise questions 
about the irrational, unconscious motiva- 
tions of students without also probing the 
behavior of faculties and administration 
ina similar vein. Such a procedure not only 


reveals "(embarrassingly, one would have 


45. Ibid., p. 119. 

46. Ibid., pp. 119-120. 

47. Allan Silver, "Officia! Interpretations of 
Racial Riots,” in Connery, op. cit, at p. 154. 


Again, no evidence—not- 


'.' sues in the situation. 


^ 


en 


thought) the blind spots of the observers; 
it also prejudges the question of where the 


: pathology lies.48 * 


. . There is also the question of the ap- 
` propriateness of the analysis, the extent 
to which it fairly engages the major is- 


. have concentrated in this discussion on 
the psychological motivations.for Smel- 
` se's "exaggerated" concern for system- 
atization, his distaste for a “Jax eclecti- 
cism,” ** and -the general tendency to` 
. discredit behavior that is in some sense 
out of control, 
Such an analysis would be “psycho- 
- logical"; it might even be useful, under 
different circumstances. But we do not 
‘think it is a fair or especially helpful 


3. way to engage the issues involved in the 


study of collective behavior. Likewise, 
Smelser’s invocation of the Oedipal con- 
flict to explain some of the character- 


istics of ‘protest movements would be 


useful 7f it were a response to the issues 


. raised by careful empirical analysis, of 


` protest movements; if, that is, there 
. were well-observed phenomena surround- 
` ing such movements that seemed diffi- 
cult to explain without some such ap- 
proach. As it is, however, Smelser’s 
treatment, since it is not grounded in 
such careful assessment of the issues, 
appears forced and out of place. ‘It is 
hardly reassuring, therefore, to be told 
that, this exercise represents an effort to 
transcend’ one-sided interpretations’ of 
collective behavior in the interests of a 
“synthetic” approach.®° 


CONCLUSION 


Lacking consistent empirical founda- 
tion, Smelser's characterization of col- 
- lective behavior as mobilized on the 
basis of some form of "generalized be- 

48. John P. Spiegel, “Campus Conflict and 
Professional Egos,” Trens-Action, October 
1969, at p. 42. 


49. Essays, p. 91. 
50. Ibid., p. 121. 
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- and political struggle, ‘ 
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lief" seems little more than a prejudg- 
ment. If so, the somewhat tenuous re- 
lation between the several "forms" of 
collective behavior would appear to be 
most questionable, as would the utility 
of the conceptual edifice invoked to ex- 
plain it. Furthermore, Smelser's ten- 
dency toward an administrative perspec- 
tive is related intrinsically to the idea of 
isolating a class of kinds of behavior ` 
related solely by virtue of their (a) ori- . 
entation to change, (b) “unestablished” 
character, and (c) purportedly distorted 
or exaggerated perspective. Such a con- 
ception virtually builds in the idea of 
"control," the attempt to “channel” such 
behavior into paths more acceptable 
from,the viewpoint of the maintenance 
0i some set of (usually unspecified) so- 
cial and political conditions. When ap- 
plied to the real world of social conflict 
*collective behav- 
ior" theories based on such a conception 
often acquire the appearance of a litera- 
ture of' counter-insurgency. Worse, as- 
sociated with a claim of neutrality, they 
tend to drift into this attitude, without 


_ consciously and explicitly défending it. 


In addition, the arbitrary linkage of 
social movements of all kinds with so- 
called “panics” and “crazes,” the. tradi- - 


tional approach to the study of “collec- , 


tive behavior," seems to. us to be mis- 
leading on its face. To link these phe- 
nomena means that those richer in social 


and political meaning tend to be re- ^ 


duced to a common and basically trivial 
level. One can, of course, compare the 
hula-hoop “craze” of a few years. ago 
with the Cuban revolution of roughly the 
same time, and doubtless discover some 
similarities and points of comparability. 
But these are likely to be unilluminating 
and quickly exhausted; if taken as de- 
finitive, they are likely to blind us to 
what is most compelling, both analyti- 
cally and politically, about.the latter 
event. 

We are not suggesting that it is point- 


` 
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less to study such things as “panics” or 


“crazes” or behavior in disasters or” 


social movements or revolutions: far 
from it. We are suggesting, however, 
that the- boundaries holding together 
the traditional field of collective behavior 
are conceptually weak and empirically 


misleading. Creative work in the several. 


areas it has covered can be done, and 


done better, without them. What Pro- ~ 


fessor Smelser has to say about actual 
instances of collective behavior, for ex- 


ample, could still be said without his . 


model, and said more simply, more per- 
'suasively, and more readably. Cer- 
tainly, the study of protest and move- 
ments for social change is better off if it 
is less tendentious, less evaluative in 
hidden ways, and yet more attuned to 
the moral and political issues that'sur- 
round these phenomena.** 


CONCEPT OF ÍNSTITUTIONS 


One step in this direction might in- 
volve the use of a richer and more ex- 
plicit conception of what we mean by 


~ 51. We recommend, as illustrations of theo- 
retical work that is empirically grounded, the 
major investigations of such men as Eric 
Hobsbawn, George Rudé, Arthur Waskow, 
` and Barrington Moore, Jr. 


“institutions.” We suggest above that ` 


the idea-of "institutional" behavior is 
unclear in Smelser's perspective, and 


‘that this leads to some ambiguity about 


whether "institutional" behavior means 
behavior that is structured, or behavior 


-. that is conventional or accepted, or some 


combination of these. We may suggest 
anofher idea of the meaning of institu- 
tions, which conceives of institutions as 
having a potential for the development 
and maintenance of human values—val- 
ues such as democracy, participation, 
and the reduction of the repressive as- 
pects of sociallife. From this perspec- 
tive, we would want to look at various 
forms of collective action—whether 
within or beyond the “normal” or con- 
ventional social and political arrange- 
ments—in the light of their capacity to 
promote (or retard) the creation and 
maintenance of these values. Such a 
conception would thus place the values 
that guide our research at the threshold 


. of the inquiry, rather than at the back 


door, and would avoid the equation of 
the "institutional? with the merely 
routine, the reflexive affirmation of the 
usual, and the implication that the non- 
conventional is a “problem” to be inves- 
tigated with an eye to control and con- 
tainment. 


Two Critics in Search of a Bias: 
A Response to Cutrie and Skolnick 


Bý Net J. SMELSER- 


" ABSTRACT: This essay is mainly a response to the foregoing `` 
one, in which Elliott Currie and Jerome Skolnick. attempt to: 
find an antidemocratic, irrationalist, “LeBonist” bias in my- 
book, Theory. of Collective Bekavior. After noting some’ 
errors and misinterpretations in their essay, I attempt to dem- 
onstrate that they take one of my several determinants and 
inflate it into an explanation, that they collapse several 
. attributes that are analytically separate in my work, and that 
they turn my selection of determinants into simple value- 
preferences: The essay concludes with a general discussion 
of the issue of “discrediting” adherents to social movements 
by analyzing their ideologies in terms of determinants other 
than those contained in the ideologies themselves. I attempt 
to spell out my own position on these matters, and to locate 
. some inconsistencies in Skolnick’s approach to protest move- 
ments in The Politics, of Protest. 
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HEN the editors, ‘approached me 


to contribute to this issue, I un- 
derstood that it would be my sienien 
to respond to a statement by Jerome 
Skolnick, in which he was to make ex- 
plicit the theoretical underpinnings - of 
his book, The Politics of Protest; and 
perhaps to contrast it with other per- 
‘spectives on protest and collective be- 
havior. 


. Currie and Skolnick, that.they had, in- 

stead, prepared a somewhat elaborated 
. version of Skolnick's assertion, ventured 
first in The Politics of Protest, that de- 
spite appearances, I am an ideologue in 
social scientist’s clothing, and that I fall 
into the antidemocratic, irrationalist tra- 
dition identified mainly with Gustave 
LeBon.? 

Iam pleased to respond to their state- 
ment—it is always fun to mix it up with 
one’s critics—even though my assign- 
ment must now be a bit different from 
the one I originally agreed to undertake. 
Nevertheless, I do plan to raise a few 
questions about the guiding assumptions 
of The Politics of Protest that also arise 

. in reading Currie and Skolnick’s essay. 
Currie and Skolnick's statement is a 
good example of à very ancient sport in 


sociology, which might be termed “bias- : 


hunting."? This sport seems to have 
1.The Politics of Protest, under the direc- 
tion of Jerome H. Skolnick (New Vork: Si- 
mon and Schuster, 1969). J 
2. Ibid, pp. 330-339. 
3. My own view is that bias hunting has 
` both potentially positive and potentially nega- 
tive aspects. On the one hand, if it canbe 
demonstrated that a bias systematically leads 


the investigator to ignore important problems - 


and sources of data, or ‘to distort his em- 


pirical information, it is a valuable exercise. - 


On the other hand, if it does little more than 
try to demonstrate that another investigator 
. is “conservative,” “radical,” “moderate,” and 
so forth, without reference to the consequences 
of that bias for scientific inquiry, the exercise 
can degenerate into a kind of invidious label- 
ing. : 


£ 


.I was mildly surprised to dis- , 
cover, upon receiving the essay by Elliott . 


„are sometimes 


f 
[PL 


none more popular than ever in the 
past few years. Also in keeping with a 
modern trend, Currie and Skolnick find 


my work to smack of establishmentari- 


anism, even counter-insurgency, and. to 
treat protesters and underdogs as- gen- 
erally peculiar, irrational people to be 
contained or managed. I want to dis- 
pute this diagnosis, and to examine some 
of the implications of what I gather to 
be Skolnick’s positive theoretical alter- 
native to what he thinks I am doing, 
even though he has seldom spoken of : 
that alternative, and then only in very 
general terms. 


SOME ERRORS AND MISINTERPRETATIONS 


One of my main complaints about 
Currie and Skolnick’s essay is that they 
do not appear to have read my work 
very carefully. "Time after time they 
say that-my statements on collective be- 
havior “seem to suggest" some kind of 
“diffuse but pervasive tendency" on my 
part to adhere to some position, when in 
fact.I have been perfectly explicit on 
that position. Consider a few examples: 

(1) They assert that my conception | 


` of collective behavior has a “potentially 


misleading implication that social move- 
ments are necessarily based on distorted 
beliefs? Not only did.I make the op-. 
posite statement explicitly—when I 
stated that “many movements . 
achieve their ends without ever develop- 
ing generalized beliefs” *—but I inquired 
into the conditions under which demands 
for normative change are likely to de- 
velop generalized beliefs.’ 

(2) They argue that I maintain that 
“the beliefs guiding collective behavior 
differ from those guiding ordinary be- 
havior.” Yet—as they also note—I ex- 
plicitly indicate that generalized beliefs 
institutionalized, and 
4. Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Be- 


havior (New York: Free Press, 1962), p. 271. 
5. For areal ees pp. 292-296. 


' I define as collective behavior. - 
‘tion, Chapter V of: Theory of Collective 
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ux 


D 


therefore are among the factors that in-' 


fluence behavior other than that which 
In addi- 


-$ Behavior, which is devoted to describing 


'. generalized beliefs, contains numerous 
examples of such beliefs drawn from 
institutionalized religion, magic, folklore, 


and so on. My position is that gen- 


5 ” eralized beliefs are indeed one defining 
` feature of. what I characterize as collec- ` 


tive behavior, but the same kinds of be- 


.. liefs operate as general determinants of 


behavior in combinations of determi- 
nants other than the combinations I 


^*. studied. I do not, as they assert, rest 
. .my analysis on the “fundamental idea of 
= a contrast between collective and con- 


ventional behavior on the basis of types 


-of belief.” 


(3) In the introduction to my essay 


‘on the social and psychological dimen- 
- „sions of collective behavior, I illustrated . 
* " my general assertion that this behavior - 
‘z has a psychological dimension by indi- 


cating that powerful:human emotions 


.are bared in such behavior and that peo- 


ple differ psychologically in their pro- 


,''" pensity, to become involved in episodes 
T Currie and Skol-. 
. "nick seized this illustration and con- 
| vérted it into an unrecognizable séries of , 
.'': assertions. 
'. tions to imply that “collective behavior 


of collective behavior.. 


First, they took my illustra- 


'.is ‘psychological’ because it is ‘emo- 


Por... 


tional'—indeed, that ‘psychological? be- 
havior is ‘emotional’ behavior." In turn 
this “seemed, to suggest” to them that I 


~ . hold to the view that “ ‘psychology’ is. 
‘something we use to uncover the pe- 
¿culiar aspects of unconventional behav- : 
." There. is something quite re- ` 


markable about the way they used logi- 
cal gymnastics to turn my rather casual 


» illustration into a fixed set of definitions 
; and propositions, and then into a fixed . 
- , ideological position. . 


They could have 
saved themselves all this trouble if they 


'had read one page further and discov- 
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` planation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 


ered my explicit working definition of a 
psychological system, which is consti- 
tuted: by. the “drives, affects, skills, de- 
fenses, and: so on” of the individual, as 
well as that which is emotional and pe- 
culiar about him.* 

My citation of these errors and mis- 
interpretations is, I grant, a bit tedious, 
and I promise the, reader to türn to 
more substantial matters presently. But 
since Currie and Skolnick did “build 
their case on them, I felt compelled to . 
mention a few of:the more obvious 
howlers. 


STRATEGIES IN “UNCOVERING” THE © 
. “Bras” 


My main objectives in writing Theory: 
of Collective Behavior were (1) to se- 
lect a range.of empirical variability—in 
this case, those phenomena falling . 
loosely under the conventional heading . 
“collective behavior”; (2) to attempt to 
define and classify these: phenomena as 
consistently and rigorously as possible; 
and (3) to identify typical combinations: 
of determinants that would help explain 
when, where, and in what form episodes .. 
of collective behavior occur. - In connec- 
tion with this last objective, I developed 
a “value-added” explanatory scheme, 
consisting of several determinants— 
structural conduciveness, strain, growth . 


' and spread of a generalized belief, mo- 


bilization of participants for action, and 
the operation of social controls—which 
were ordered in a hierarchy of diminish- 
ing generality. Far from arguing that 
collective behavior is something that 
has to be explained by factors that are — 
special and unusual, I based the book on 
the premise that “collective behavior is 
analyzable by the same categories as 
conventional behavior.” 7- In another 


6. Neil J. Smelser, Essays in Sociological Ex- . 
1968), p 
93, 

7. Theory of Collective Behavior, p. 23. . 
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article in this issue of THE ANNALS, 


Gary Marx correctly perceives that my 
theoretical position—and its implemen- 


tation—is one of several challenges to . 


the “one-sided” theories of the riotous 
crowd of LeBon, Martin, and Ross in 
‘recent times.? f 


Given mý explicit theoretical position; 


how do Currie and Skolnick haul me 
back to the position of LeBon? In ex- 
' amining their essay I have located three 
main lines of argument, each one of 
which involves a serious distortion of my 
own position: 

(1) Choosing one determinant and 
making it into an explanation. Most of 
Currie and Skolnick's case. is based on 
one ingredient of the -value-added 
scheme—the generalized belief. As I 
indicated before, they erred in convert- 
ing this kind: of belief into something 


that is connected exclusively with collec- . 


tive behavior and not other kinds of 
behavior. Having done that, they then 
picked up my observation that general- 
ized beliefs are likely to be exaggerated 
: in terms of the forces at. work in the 
world, the efficacy of the movement to 


transform the world, and so forth, and ` 


argued that “the notion of ‘generalized 
belief’ . . . links [my] work with the 
earlier stress on the ‘irrational’ nature of 
collective. behavior. What astounded 
‘me about this reasoning was the fact 
that they ignored the remainder of the 
value-added scheme, particularly the 
variables of structural conduciveness and 


strain, which provide the basis for ana-- 


lyzing the “historical and political con- 
text” of the growth of generalized be- 
liefs and the occurrence of collective 
events—a context that Currie and Skol- 
nick and I feel must be taken into ac- 
count. My basic theory of generalized 
beliefs is that they are purposive collec- 
‘tive efforts to redefine and restructure 
the social environment, that crystallize 


8. “Issueless Riots,” pp. 21-33 of this issue. 


when individuals and groups are sub: 


jected to certain stresses (strain) and 


certain types of constraints on their. 
opportunities to resolve these stresses 
(conduciveness). This is a far cry from 
LeBon’s “image of man as irrational and’ 
selfish, as heavily subject to impulse and 


. caprice or to wicked rationality, as 


agent and victim of unthinking violence 
and pious fraud," ° and that these fea- 
tures of man are the basic causes of 
crowd behavior. Yet Skolnick and 


Currie have taken my observation that 


generalized beliefs are likely to be ex- 
aggerated in their diagnosis of the social 
situation and in their envisioned solu- 
tions and' have tried to argue that I 
share LeBon’s causal assumptions. 
(2). Collapsing attributes that are 
analytically separate. Currie and Skol- 


- nick assert simply that in my view gen- 


eralized beliefs are exaggerated, and, by 
extension, "irrational" in the sense that. 
LeBon would hold them to be. A read- 
ing of Chapter V of my book indicates 
that my only assertion is that general- 
ized beliefs are likely to be exaggerated 
because they involve a cognitive struc- 
ture that short-circuits many logical and 
empirical contingencies. Never do I 
equate “generalized” with “exagger- 
ated.” In fact, I explicitly dissociate 
the two qualities by noting that gen- 
eralized beliefs may give a true account 
of a social situation? and that even 
when the belief is accurately based on 
objective circumstances—as in the case 
of the “classic” panic situations of the 
fire in the theater or a sinking ship—the 
belief is still a generalized one! Yet 


. 9. Robert K. Merton, “Introduction,” to 
Gustave LeBon, The Crowd (New Vork: Vik- 
ing Press, 1960), p. xv. 

10. Theory of Collective Behavior, p. 94. 

11.For this reason, Currie and Skolnick are 
inaccurate in their statement: "As Smelser 
himself notes, panic may be based—as in the 
‘classic’ panic. situations of fire in the theater 
or a sinking ship—on a realistic threat and 
hence not on a ‘generalized belief’ at all? My 
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Skolnick - aid Cure freely xabstitité 
words like “exaggerated” and “dis- 
torted” for “generalized.” 
The fact that they have collapsed 
' these attributes—which are analytically 
“separated in my own work—raises seri- 
' ous doubts as to their claims about my 
interpretation of data. I did gather a 


"|. ` great deal of empirical data throughout 


‘the volume to demonstrate that ideas 
associated with collectivé episodes do 
' possess the attributes of generalized be- 
liefs. That seems to me to be important 
, empirical data to assemble. Because 


:.Currie and Skolnick collapse “general- - 


‘`e “ized belief" and “exaggerated belief" 


and treat them as one, they insist that I - 


took upon myself the task to prove that 
. every generalized belief is exaggerated. 
- That, I did not undertake to do.’ Their 


;^. criticisms therefore seem misplaced, be- - 


` cause they read my theory xd 
from what it actually: is. 

(3) Turning the choice of a daami 
; nant into*a simple value-preference. 
' >` Currie and Skolnick are correct that I 
regard social controls as major variables 
in determining the direction, timing, and 


. content of episodes of collective behav- ` 


~ jor. I divided controls into two broad 
`, types: (a) those that affect conducive- 
; ness (an example would be the actions 
` Jof a government that close off or open 


.. up avenues for exerting political influ-. 


ence) and strain (an example would be 
_ ‘the actions of a governmerit that relieve 
` the unemployed in a distressed sector of 
=> the economy); (b) those controls that 
come into play after a collective episode 
has’ begun to materialize; éxamples 
would be actions of the police, 
` courts, the press, and so on. I tried to 
- illustrate the importance of these types 
`~ of controls in connection with the devel- 
opment of various types of collective 


behavior, all the way from the panic and . 


..craze to the value-oriented movement. 


the: 





; explicit position is that such beliefs are both 
^ realistically based and generalized. 


Currie and Skolnick take up this 
point, and claim that I share the ideo- 
logical viewpoint of the agents of social 
control, label the views of underdogs. as 
odd or threatening, and thereby dis- 
credit them. Arguing from my discus- 
sion' of the role of the police and mili- 
tary in controlling hostile outbursts, they 
maintain that I “underestimate . ... the 
role of agencies of social control in the 
origins and the content of the ‘outburst’ ` 
itself.” Generally, they claim, my work 
tends to "acquire the appearance of a 
literature of counter-insurgency.” 


Once again, it would have been nice if ^: 
they had read a bit more carefully. 


With respect to concentrating. only on 
“underdog” movements, I would think 
my inclusion of the Red Scare, the 


_scapegoating of the business community 


by. the Roosevelt administration, as well 
as officially encouraged mob violence, 
would. dispel the notion that I limit my 


accounts of the hostile outburst to so- ` - 


ciety’s down-and-outers. (There is good 
reason to suspect, however, that these 


outbursts will in fact occur more often: 


among society’s disinherited, both be- 
cause they are disinherited and because ` 
they have less access to alternative ave-. 
nues of political expression.)!? And had. 
Currie and Skolnick made reference to 
my discussion of thé determinants. of 
value-oriented movements, they would' 
have discovered that I noted and docu- 
mented extensively the following situa- 
tions in which value-oriented pellets 
typically congeal: 


among politically disinherited 


(1) 
peoples, especially recent mi- 
grants; 

(2) among colonially dominated 
peoples; . i 

(3) among persecuted minorities; 


(4) 
(5) 


. 12. Theory of Collective Behavior, . 
247. E ; ; 


in inflexible political structures; 
in post-revolutionary situations; 


pp. 227- 


. Case. 
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(6) in situations marked by the .a job, he will probably reply that he has 


failure of government by politi- 
cal parties. 


Each of these situations is clearly one ` 


in which the political powers, through 
repression and unresponsiveness, are di- 
-rectly involved in “the origins and the 
content of the ‘outburst? itself." As for 
the charge that my discussion of ‘‘con- 
trol” of hostile outbursts was “heavily 
. based" on the riot-control literature, a 
perusal of the footnotes would indicate 
that my theory of control does refer to 
that literature, but is also built substan- 
tially on the scholarship of such ideo- 
. logically diverse figures as Georges Sorel, 
Crane Brinton, and Leon Trotsky, as 
well as dozens of historical mono- 
graphs.* 
In sum, Currie and Skolnick have ex- 
. tracted one of many perspectives that I 
used in my work—the perspective of the 
generalized belief—have-isolated it from 
the rest of the analysis, have misinter- 
preted it in several ways, and then have 
‘blown it up again, claiming that it in- 
forms my whole work. 


Tue IssuE or DISCREDITING 


One of. Currie and Skolnick's main 
claims is that I try to “discredit” peo- 
ple that protest their situations by .be- 
coming involved in social outbursts and 
social movements. I have tried to dem- 
onstrate that they have not made their 
Nevertheless, they have raised a 
very ‘old and pervasive issue in social 
analysis: how seriously or how literally 
to take what people say they are doing 


as explanatory theories of their own, 


behavior. 

People—whether acting as individuals 
or in groups—typically carry at least an 
implicit *explanation" of what they are 
doing. If we ask a man why he holds 


13. Ibid, p. 325. 
pp. 325-334. 
14. Ibid., pp. 262-268. 364-379, - 


‘For documentation, see, 


to earn a livelihood and to support his 
wife and children. If we ask a member 
of a protest movement why: he is pro- ` 
testing, he will reply that he is dissatis- 
fied with some kind of injustice or. in- 
equity, and that hé is working to remove 
it and thereby improve the political situ-' 
ation. "These.explanations typically con- 
tain an empirical diagnosis of some fea- 
tures of the world, implied reasons or 


motives for the actors’ behavior, and 


some notion of the consequences of their 


. behavior. 


Furthermore, to confront an actor 
with any statement that he is not doing 


' what he thinks he is doing, that he has 


different motives than he thinks he has, 
or that the state of the world is not as 
he views it, is to discredit; in some way, 
his own account of what he is .doing. 
But much of social science involves mak- 
ing just that kind of statement. Con- 
sider the Marxian statement that re- 
ligious leaders are not saving sóuls as 
they think they are, but are, in fact, 
helping to oppress the exploited. Con- 


- sider the Freudian explanation of why 


artists smear paint, a far cry from art- 
ists’ explanations of their esthetic mis- 
sion. Consider Bendix’s analysis of 
managerial ideologies as; in part, instru- 
ments of worker domination, an analysis 
that does not always accord with mana- 
gers’ own ideological notions. _ Consider 
my own exploration of determinants of 
behavior of those committed to social 
movements of various types, which does 
not always square with the diagnosis and 
explanation of the world contained in 
their ideologies. All such explanations 
can be read as “discrediting,” because 
they imply that the people being studied 
are in some way limited or mistaken in 


„their own explanation of what they are — 


$ 


doing. : 

Currie and Skolnick are very sensitive 
about - discrediting. :They insist, with 
Allan Silver, that “men who engage in 


2 3 


E 5 e 
`S 


dangerous and desperate behavior—in- 


' deed, any- behavior—have a certain 


claim to have.taken seriously the mean- 


~ ings which they sée in their own acts, 
. and wish others to see in them.” 
` .ver's: statement contains some rather 
7 .yague words—words such as “certain 


Sil- 


claim" and “taken seriously”——so it can- 


; - :not be taken as a statement of a definite 
methodological, position. 


Nevertheless, 
it does suggest a kind of appreciative, 


-` phenomenological, naturalistic methodol- 
‘ogy, by virtue of which the investigator 
*... takes as an explanation of behavior that . 
', which he finds in the ideology of those 


' who are participating. 


* Skolnick has never outlined that 
-. methodological position clearly,- but 
. many of his statements in The Politics 


^^. of Protest indicate that he does in fact 


' 


subscribe to something of the sort. This 
is how I read his, assertion that “mass 


' protest is an essentially political. phe- 


va 


3E nomienon engaged in by normal peo- 
„ ` ple” '—people, that is, who are not pe- 


culiar, abnormal, or.otherwise "acting 
out” something unrelated to the protest. 


`. | Further, he argues, protesting students’ 


outlook and behavior “‘cannot be ex- 
plained away by referring to personality 
problems or to youthful intransigence 
or delinquency."!* Instead, Skolnick 
argues, we understand why students pro- 
test by referring to the following kinds 
of factors: : 


Stridency has increased with political 
frustration related to civil rights and the 
Vietnam. War. 


have students challenged- the war on its 
merits; they have also questioned whether a 
free society should force young men to 
fight a*war they do not support, and 


'- whether school attendance and grades 
` "should be criteria. for exemption from mili- 
- tary :service. 


They have been especially 
critical of the university’s coöperation with 


15. The Politics of ee p. ‘xxi. 
16. Ibid. 


Campuses have become the: 
: headquarters of anti-war protest. Not only 
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$68 


the Selective Service System. and of that 
system's policy of “channeling” students 


into careers and occupations deemed to be - 
in the national interest by the director of, 


Selective Service. 
They have come to see the ivesi as 


` implicated in the industrial, military, and 


` tions.” 18 


racial status quo. Disaffection has been 
intensified by the response of certain uni- 


versity administrations, which have been ` 


perceived as more susceptible to conserva- 
tive pressures than to underlying issues. 


In short, Skolnick is saying that we 


explain student militancy mainly in the 
same terms as student militants would 
use to explain their behavior—in terms 
of perceiving injustices and setting them 
right. These are the “claims” of mili- 
tant students that have to be “taken 
seriously” and Skolnick surely does so, 


since he builds much of his explanation : 


out of theirs. 


SKOLNICK’s POSITION 


Skolnick's methodological position, 


Y 


then, seems to be that the analysis of | 


protest “cannot focus solely on the char- 


acter or culture of those who protest — 


the current state of the American politi- 
cal and.social order." Rather, he sug- 
gests, “mass. protest is an outgrowth of 
social, economic, and political condi- 
And taking’ his observations 
on student unrest into account, we must 
add that at least some mass protest is an 
outgrowth of those conditions as they 
are diagnosed by those who protest. 
Skolnick applies this appreciative 


methodology more of less consistently in ` 


analyzing student protest, anti-war pro- 


17. Gary Marx perceives ‘this characteristic 
of Skolnick's work when he, observes that 
“Their analysis and ideology [of Skolnick, 
among others] lead them to see black, student, 
and ‘third world’ collective violence as intri- 
cately tied to injustice and strain, and often 


"to imbue all crowd participants with ideologi- 
- -cal ends and a distinterested morality.” 


Op. 
cit, this issue, p. 23. 
` 18. The Politics of Protest, p. 4. 
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test, and black militant protest. He 
treats the social facts on which these 
groups base their ideology and their ac- 
tions as objective and real and hence as 
important determinants of their protest 
behavior. Yet he does not apply the 
methodology consistently. In consider- 
ing the racial attitudes of white Ameri- 
` cans, for example, he freely addresses 
the subject of “personality and politics,” 
"and approvingly applies neo-Freudian 


. Statements such as “for many individu- ` 


als, their own unacceptable and uncon- 
scious impulses and desires may be an 
important cause of prejudice," and that, 
in projecting such impulses and desires, 
these people distort the character of the 
social world.'?  Oversimplified stereo- 
types also function to “save [the bigoted 
' individual] the mental effort of consider- 
ing the complex historical, political, and 
economic factors. .. .”?° 
- cussing the outlook of the police, Skol- 
nick assesses various police “theories,” 
such as the “rotten apple” theory of 
_ man, as distorted, in so far as it excludes 
social factors such as poverty, discrimi- 

nation, inadequate housing, and the like, 
' and therefore runs “contrary to the 
teachings of all the behavioral sci- 
ences,” ?* Holding these kinds of views, 


the police are “ill-equipped to under- ' 


stand or deal with dissident groups.” ?? 
In reading The Politics of Protest, one 
gains the impression that Skolnick wears 
bifocals. 
kinds of protesters—those who diagnose 
objective circumstances correctly and 
those who do-not—and, as a conse- 
quence, two types of methodologies and 
two overlapping but partly differing sets 


of determinants to account for the be- . 


havior of each. 
To change the metaphor, such strate- 
gies of analysis may make sweet music 


19. Ibid., p. 192. 
20. Tbid., p. 193. 
21. Ibid., p. 259. 
22. Ibid., p. xxiv. 


And in dis- ` 


He seems to have in mind two ` 


for the ears of readers A share Skol- 


' nick's preferences, and may register as 


sour notes on those who don’t. But as’ , 
far as advancing our consistent under- ` 
standing of social movements in general 
is concerned, -I find strategy of one- 
methodology-for-one-kind-of-movement, 
another-for-the-other, to be unhelpful 
and probably mischievous. As for my 
own personal preferences, I also support 
movements I think are instrumental in 
reducing injustice. and inequity, and op- 
pose those that aim to, perpetuate those 
conditions, But as a social scientist I © 
feel compelled to try to bring consistent 
methods of analysis to bear on the ex- 
planation of both kinds of movements. 
My position on participants! explana- 
tions of their own behavior attempts to 
avoid both the extteme of "appreciation" 
and the extreme of “debunking.” ‘On 
the one hand, it is essential to describe 
faithfully and accurately the beliefs of 
the -participants in movements, because 


“these beliefs constitute the network of 


meanings that define the movements’ 
goals and. guide the behavior of their 
participants. For this reason I felt it 
necessary to take the "generalized be- 
lief" as the starting point in identifying 
the major types of collective behavior. 
For the same reason, I felt it necessary, 
in my book Social Change in the Indus- 
trial Revolution, to give an extensively 
documented account of the ideology of 
the movement agitating for factory re- 
form in nineteenth-century Britain— 
an ideology portrayirig the worsening 
physical, medical, and moral condition 
of the working classes. 

In addition, however, I found the im- 
plicit “explanations” contained in this 
ideology inadequate to account for the 


‘course of the movement itself. Accord- 


ing to the ideology, the reformers were 
moved to agitate because of their wors- 
ening conditions. Yet an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the historical sources indi- 
cated that periods of agitation did not 
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_ correlate very well with the conditions 
specified in the ideology, and in some 
“cases the agitation swelled during pe- 
riods in which these conditions were im- 
proving. I therefore went beyond the 


Er ideology's implied explanation of the 


. Participants’ behavior, inquiring into 


"^ «' conditions other than those specified in 


thé ideology. In this inquiry I found 
that fluctuations in the content, timing, 
'and intensity of the factory reform 
movement could be related closely ‘to 
. Structural changes in the family system 
` that were being generated by the chang- 
ing technological and industrial struc- 
ture. I concluded that line of analysis 
as follows: 


We must tag care... 
the biases of the 1830’s and assume one of 
two stands on the charges against the fac- 
‘tory: (1) that these charges were true and 
the humanitarians were right [the apprecia- 


Tu tive 'extreme], or (2) that the claims were 


-untrue and hence dismissible as a sort of 
sham or rátionalization on the part of the 
agitators [the debunking extreme]. It 

. seems to me that a third explanation ac- 

counts for the apparent exaggerations and 


paradoxes connected with the factory agi- . 


„tation, Because the family économy was 
passing through the early stages of differen- 
tiation, the social context.for responsible 
. attention to physical evils was in a pre- 
carious state. "Therefore, oversensitive re- 
formers were quick to ' generalize and at- 
. tack the factory system, for the worsening 
. physical condition of the children.?* 


: My methodological position, then, is 
to attempt to find causal links between 
* social variables and the ideologies and 


behavior of participants in a movement. ` 
This position seems to me to avoid the 
problems that arise in ether converting - 


the ideology of the participants into a 
theory for the investigator, or “explain- 
-‘ing away” that ideology, or doing the 


23. Neil J. Smelser, Social Change in the In- 
dustrial Revolution (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959), p. 279. : 


not to fall into . 


: meaning of these statements, 


former for some ideologies and the latter 


_ for others. 


THEIR CONCEPT OF INSTITUTIONS 


As I have indicated, neither The 
Politics of Protest nor Currie and Skol- 
nick’s essay makes any substantial effort 
to lay out an explicit theoretical frame- 
work for the analysis of protest or. 
collective behavior. Nevertheless, toward 
the end 'of their essay, they did give a 
hint as to how they would want to | 
study collective action. They suggest a: _ 
conception for the sociological concept, 
“institutions.” .They see institutions as 
having “a potential for the development 
and maintenance of -human values— 
values such as democracy, participation, 
and the reduction of the repressive as- 
pects of social life.” Given this defini- 
tion, the purpose of.analysis becomes to 
assess all collective action in terms of 
its “capacity to promote (or retard) 
the creation and maintenance of these 
values.” The justification of this gen- 
eral program for research is that it 
would. “place the values that guide 


our research at the threshold of 
inquiry. |. i 
It is difficult to pin down the, exact 


since 
Currie and Skolnick do not develop 
them beyond the sketchy phrases I have 
quoted. What they seem to have in 
mind is a kind of “evaluation research,” 
taking certain traditional Western values . 
or goals and then judging how well 


_ social arrangements realize these goals. ` 


This is certainly one defensible approach 
to research. In fact, it is much in evi- 
dence in contemporary sociology. Much: 
of the research in areas like social mobil- _ 
ity and race relations, for example, is 

directed to discovering how close—or 
how fár—contemporary American insti- . 
tutions are to the ideal of equality of 

opportunity. — . 

Nevertheless, Currie and Skolnick's 
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formulation has some limitations as a 
general strategy for social research on 
collective action. First, it does not 
necessarily bring the investigator's own 
values closer to “the threshold of in- 
. quiry.” It is perfectly possible to 
evaluate the extent to which institutions 
realize democratic ideals without neces- 
sarily positively valuing those ideals, just 
as it is possible to evaluate the extent to 
which European social arrangements in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries real- 
ized the ideals of medieval religious phi- 
losophy, without necessarily positively 
valuing those ideals. Second, Currie and 
Skolnick’s suggested program narrows 
the research enterprise unduly. To 
focus on the consequences of collective 
action for one certain set of human 
values, . however imporiant these may 
be, seems to downplay an interest in 
the determinants of this action on the 


one hand, and: to downplay an. interest 
in other types of consequences, both of 
which are essential to our scientific 
understanding of the collective action in. 
question. And third, their suggested pro- 
gram seems especially limited as a per- 
spective for a .comparative analysis. 
While it has a valuable place in the 
comparative study of societies in which 
the particular human values they men- 
tion have been important historically, it 
does not seem to generate the most rele- 
vant kinds of questions about those soci- 
eties in which those values have not 
been salient. A somewhat more inclu- 
sive conception of values would seem 
to be indicated. In sum, it appears to 
me that Currie and Skolnick, in the’ 
context of a negative polemic, have casu- 
ally tossed in an alternative, and have 
not bothered to inquire into its theo- 
retical and methodological implications. 


 Agonistics—Rituals of Conflict 


By H. L. Niesure 


ABSTRACT: *Agonistics" is a term used by ethologists to 
denote animal conflict behavior that is playful, symbolic, or 
ritualistic. The ethological literature shows a remarkable 
consensus about the social function of agonistic animal behav- ' 
ior: it is political. Out of it come dominance/subordination 
patterns which constitute the complex authority and status 
structures of the group or pack. Through an intense agonistic 
phase, the young members discover, learn, and communicate 
their place in an ordered set of relationships. Such structures 
endure as the animals mature, accommodating themselves to 
the existing relationships and maintaining a set of behavior 
norms and culture patierns which perpetuate the group. 
Ritual action is the redressive, reconciling means of reaffirm- 
ing loyalties, at times testing and changing them or offering 
new ones to replace the old, but is expressed in a muted 
display which changes attitudes and values without major 
and unlimited conflict, and without the necessity for total and 
simultaneous involvement by all members of the society. The 
potential for disruptive, revolutionary change by escalated 
violence and internal warfare is always present, unpredictable 
in its outcome, costly in its logistics, dangerous in the second- 
ary conflicts which may be engendered; ritual controls and 
moderates these undesirable tendencies. . 
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York, Binghamton. Professor Nieburg is author of Nuclear Secrecy and Foreign Policy `’ 
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CTS of violence, even suicide, may 

be the enactment of a ritual which 

for a person in an extreme situation ap- 
pears inescapable, reasonable, and le- 
gitimate. Wahl analyzes suicide as a 
“magical act,” pointing out that the 
purposes of this symbolic solution are 
such that the actual death of the indi- 
vidual may be looked upon merely as a 
bonus effect, the necessary price of his 
action. All behavior is problem-solving 
in some sense even though, in terms of 


value premises of the observer, this is. 


not always obvious. . The ritualization 
of behavior must be interpreted as a 


functional and problem-solving process, . 
self- 


however disagreeable or even 
destructive its form. 

Psychiatrist Ronald R. Laing argues 
for the validity of fantasy as “a mode 
of experience,” equal in its effect on per- 
sonal development and behavior to ob- 
jective experience. Fantasy colors and 
embroiders sensory inputs with all the 
permutations and combinations of mem- 
ory and. prophecy engendered by -the 
anxiety of existence. Laing writes: 
“Unfortunately, fantasy has not re- 
ceived the consideration it demands 
from an existential and. phenomenologi- 
cal perspective. . . . No adequate exis- 
tential account of the relation of self 
and other can afford to ignore fantasy.” ? 
Like ritual, of which it is an intrinsic 
part, fantasy is the real thought process 
that links action and response, that 
intervenes between all sequences of 
action and reaction, modifying behavior 
through a learning curve. 

Even if unconscious, inarticulate, 
unsophisticated, the fantasy process 
mobilizes and weighs the options and 
potentials of response in every human 

‘1. Charles William Wahl, “Suicide as a 
Magical Act,” in Edward S. Schneidman and 
Norman L. Farberow, eds, Clues to Suicide 
(New Vork: McGraw-Hill, 1957), p. 24. 

2. R. D. Laing, The Self & Others: Further 


Studies in Sanity & Madness (London: Tavi- 
stock Publications Ltd., 1961), p. 3. 


interaction. Every possibility is re- 
viewed fcr pertinency and efficacy. 
Thus, in some mysterious way, fantasy 


- colors and determines behavior. All the 


materials of one’s experience, conscious 
or unconscious—including the secondary 
inputs of observation, example, and sym- 
bolic communication, and the, tertiary 
inputs of artful forecasting dramatized 
by theater, by plot and story conveyed 
througk the media, as an art form, or 
through rumor, hearsay, ideology, or 
peer group instruction—are mobilized 
through fantasy by a process which is 
not necessarily improved by education. 
This process garners, activates, and 
selects the appropriate coils of the hu- 
man memory bank, shapes the percep- 
tion, and determines the circuit of the 
body's complex systems of electro-motor 
responses. ` 

Ir is through fantasy that ritual be- 
havior is projected and assimilated. 
That is why symbols can have powerful 
psychic and bodily effects, acting from 
a distance without physically touching 


‘the individual. What passes for “exter- 


nal reality" for the individual is a com- 
pendium of life experiences and organic 
conditions—those tested by trials-and- 
errors of the past, as well as those ob- 
served or communicated—all of which 
condition the response to new sensory 
inputs. Reality, therefore, is a modified 
fantasy which in its group manifesta- 
tions becomes ritual and culture. 
Secularization and science have im- 
posed self-righteous blinkers upon mod- 
ern man. We see the ritual dimension 
of primitive societies and of the un- 
washed and uneducated as a form of 
magic and superstition. We disguise the 
pervasive and inescapable ritual dimen- 
sion which continues unabated even in 
a highly industrialized and sophisticated 
society, obscured by our myths of ob- 


. jectivity and science, yet expressed in 


the ritual of “news,” the conventions of 
entertainment and art, the rubric of our 
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political lives and ideologies, the omni- 
present network of electronic communi- 
cations, and so forth, The rapidity of 
change, the search for novelty, as well 
as the highly specialized skill groups 
that innovate our culture, obscure the 
mystical quality of subjective culture 
forms. We live in a sea of mental im- 
ages and ritual practices, including the 
magical prescriptions of science written 
on a bottle of pills and the transitory 
fads of language, dress, and manners. 


THE ETHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTION 


“Agonistic” is a term used by etholo- 
gists to denote animal conflict behavior 
that is playful, symbolic, or ritualistic. 
The Greek word “agon” refers to the 
-traditional ceremonial games played -by 
young men and women from which came 
the international Olympics. Interest in 
ritual behavior has honorable roots in 
the social sciénces (especially in anthro- 
pology and sociology), but the politi- 
cal functions of symbolic presentation, 
aggressive display, playful attack and 
defense, conventionalized interaction, 


have not been accorded much attention: 


"by political scientists, In the light of 
recent civil. disturbances, the study of 
human agonistics (Woodstock, ritual- 
like confrontations) may have relevance 
as a proper area of theory and analysis.’ 
- The ethological literature shows a 
remarkable consensus about the social 
function of agonistic animal behav- 
ior-——it is political. Out of it come 
dominance/subordination patterns which 
constitute the complex autbority and 
‘status structures of the group or: pack. 
Through an intense agonistic phase, the 
young members discover, learn, and 
communicate their place in an ordered 


3. The term itself is interesting. "Agony" 
is an "acted out display" of one in the throes 
of an agon, or a symbolic ritual of conflict. 
“Antagonistic” refers to real hostility; reduced 
_ to its roots, it means “pre-ritual conflict." 


‘set of relationships. Such structures en- 


dure as the animals mature, accommo- 
dating themselves to the existing rela- 
tionships of older members and main- 
taining a set of behavior norms and 
culture patterns which perpetuate the 


. group, which enable all members to 


coórdinate behavior for the common 
good, which maximize the stability and 
success of the group in relation to the 
physical environment as well as to other 
groups of the same or of different 
species — - 

Hinde discusses “the ritualization of 
behavior” among animals. Over several 
generations, behavior tends to evolve 
“to improve its adaptive value and the 


‘functional context in which it appears.” 


Rituals of display and presentation have 
the principal function of “communica- 
tion with other individuals.” Such be- 


“havior, whatever its origins, tends to 


become modified to serve this purpose 
(although in some cases there is a “need 
for crypticity," that is, disguise of the 
behavior and/or the communication in 
order to protect against predators or for 
other .purposes).5 . “Ritualization” in- 


‘cludes changes in the display movement 


itself and the development of conspicu- 
ous physical structures by which the 
rhovement is enhanced. Actual physical : 
changes in the species may respond to a 
behavior pressure of this type.® 


4. See John Paul Scott and John L. Fuller, 
Genetics and the Social Behavior of the Dog 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965) ; 
Robert A. Hinde,, Animal Behavior: A Syn- 
thesis of Ethology and Comparative Psychol- 
ogy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965); Mar- 
garet Bastock, Courtship: An  Ethological 
Study (Chicago: Aldine, 1967); Desmond 
Morris ed, Primate Ethology (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1967) ; Lorus and Margery Milne, Pat- 
terns of Survival (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967); S. A. Barnett, Tre Rat: 
4 Study in Bekaviour (Chicago: Aldine, 1963). 

5. Hinde, op. cit., p. 432. . 

6. See N. Tinbergen, “Derived Activities: 
Their Causation, Biological Significance, Origin 
and Emancipation During Evalution,” Quar- 
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During ritualization, some behavior 
takes on a "typical intensity? which 
_ makes it distinctive from otherwise simi- 
lar behavior. The key. definition of 
“ritualization” arises from the ‘motiva- 
tional changes" controlling the move- 
ment, governed by causal factors quite 
different from those which motivated 
the behavior in its original, simple reflex 
or trial-and-error forms. For example, 
the purpose of a specific act of feeding 
may be not to gain nourishment but to 
display a nonchalance in another ani- 
mal’s presence, as part of an encounter 
or confrontation.” 

In the definitive Scott/Fuller study 
of dogs, agonistic behavior tends to 


stabilize to reflect rank relationships. 


among a group of individuals, but it 
continues after ranking is well-recog- 
nized and stable. In effect,.it comes 
to be ritualized in terms of a wide 
variety of motives other than those 
creating authority relationships: e.g., 
confirming and demonstrating relation- 
ships, ceremonial repetition as a symbol 
of group unity, low-risk testing of the 
structure by subordinate individuals 
(who, if they detect indifference or in- 
` attention, will persevere in seeking other 
indulgences above their rank, if not an 
escalated reopening of the original ago- 
nistic relationship with a possible re- 
versal of roles as the outcome) ,® appeals 
for indulgences by subordinate individu- 
als, repetition as a form of operant condi- 
tioning by individuals seeking to repeat 
an associated anticipation or’ reaction, 
repetition as a form of search behavior 





terly Review of Biology, 27 (1957), pp. 1-32; 
and A. D. Blest, “The Concept of Ritualisa- 
tion," in W. H. Thorpe and O. L. Zangwill, 
eds, Current Problems ix Animal Behavior 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1961). i 

7, See F. McKinney, “An Analysis of the 
Displays of the European Eider and the 
Pacific Eider,” in Behaviour, Supplement No. 
7; and Hinde, op. cit., p. 433. ; 

8. Scott and Fuller, op. cit., p. 77. 


'over him, head to head; 
'animal rapidly snaps his teeth and yelps. 


in reacting to an unfamiliar stimulus, 
repetition ‘as an inappropriate response 
to an ambiguous stimulus, and so forth.? 

Among dogs about seven weeks of age 
(the time when final weaning begins and 
mothers begin to threaten their off- 
spring), puppies leave their mothers and 
begin to attack each other in groups. In 
most breeds, this “ganging up" is tem- 
porary and playful. A definite domi- 
nance/subordination pattern émerges by 
fifteen weeks of age, after which the 
incidence of actual fighting is much re- 
duced—alihough symbolic or ritualistic 
conflict behavior continues and may 
even increase in frequency.2® This is 
the most critical period in the life of the 
animal. In addition to the determina- 
tion of social relationships, the emotional 
sensitivitv and sitll undeveloped motor 
and intellectual capacities of the puppy 
suggest that this may also be a critical 


‘period for possible psychological dam- 


age. "Emotional sensitivity is appar- 
ently a necessary -part of the social 
process, and this automatically makes 
the animal susceptible to psychological 
damage as well.” 1 


RITUAL IN ANTHROPOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY 


Mumford and others suggest that the 
task of elaborating the social order is 
the primary task of human groups: the 
most elemental human drive toward cre- 
ativity, ritual, and play gives rise to 


9. Scott and Fuller, ibid., also illistrate this 
point: “Some dogs simply growi at each other 
and move apart. More typically, the domi- 
nant dog places his feet on the back of the 
other, growling as he does so, while the sub- 
ordinate one keeps his head and tail lowered. 
Still more subordinant animal may roll over 
on his back while the dominant one stands | 
the subordinate 


Sometimes, the dominant animal makes a few 
threatening snaps at the subordinate one? 
(p. 77). ; 

10. Ibid, p. 109. 

11. Ibid., pp. 107, 110-111. 
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manners, ceremony, social systems, in- 
ventions, and technologies.!? 
Since the last quarter -of the nine- 
teenth century, analysis of ritual has 
: ranged from Durkheim's theories (1925) 
© to Gough's work (1959) on the Nayar 
'cults of the dead. One extremist usage 
has been to-define ritual as “any expres- 
sion of cultural form.” Another would 
limit it to the performance cf religious 
acts. Psychoanalytic theory uses the 
term ‘for repetitive, involuntary se- 
quences of behavior stemming from 
compulsion. Most anthropologists think 
of ritual as any proscribed form of be- 
. havior that is not essential to technical 
and practical affairs. Malinowski, Red- 
field, and others have demonstrated the 
interpenetration of ritual and non-ritual 
experience. 
Ritual and one of its forms—political 
ideology— are parts or dimensions of 


culture, and may be thought of as the 


link in the network by which the social 
meaning of actions and relationships is 
exchanged and communicated. Thus, 
ritual is an expression or articulation, 
often non-verbal, of the values, atti- 
tudes, theories, interpretations, potential 
actions, and expectations of individuals 
in a community. Fairkind provides the 
classic formulation of ritual as' “the 
' collective representation” of the group, 
‘which he divides between “sacred” and 
*profane," a dichotomy which we are 
tempted to abandon.'? 

The ritual dimension of behavior is 


described by anthropologist Max Gluck- 


man as “the mystical form of the politi- 
cal system" which reflects the common 


interests of all members of the society . 


12. Lewis Mumford, The Myth and the 

Machine: Technics and Human Development 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967), 
p. 3. ; 
3. Paul Friedrich, “Revolutionary Politics 
and Communal Ritual" in Marc J. Swartz, 
Victor W. Turner and Arthur Tuden, eds, 
Political Anthropology (Chicago: Aldine, 
1966), pp. 191-193. ` ' i 


as well as the interconnected rights, 
duties, and sentiments which make it a 
single community. Ritual embodies the 
general interest in fertility and prosper- 
ity, the need to respond to changes in 


` the physical environment and technol- 


ogy, and the adjustment of internal and 
external conflict. In addition to food 
planting, production and exchange, mar- 
riage, procreation, and so on, every 
action has, in Gluckman's terms, a 
"moral aspect" expressing sentiments, 


‘mobilizing social relationships, express- 


ing claims and anticipated responses, 
confirming or altering social relation- 
ships, maintaining a reciprocal and 


` mutually balancing system.!* 


In these terms, ritual is perhaps the 
unique and essential aspect that makes 
all'behavior "social" rather than indi- 
vidual and isolated. ^ Pseudo-events, 
such as elaborate ceremonials, are thus 
significant events which affirm and per- 
petuafe the social group. Gluckman: 
“The distribution of ritual power helps 
achieve a balance against competing 
secular interests." This can be applied 
not only to organized religions, the role 
of the chaplain and the sanctuary of the - 


‘church, but also to spontaneous secular 


rituals of all kinds and of all degrees of 
permanence and substance.. Gluckman 
concludes that ritual develops most 
strongly in those situations where moral 
judgments on actions affect many social 
relationships.!5 

Ritual action is the redressive, recon- 
ciling means of reaffirming loyalties, test- . 


.ing and changing them at times or of- 


fering new. ones to replace the old, but 
expressed in a kind of muted symbolic 
display with a symbolic response which 
changes attitudes and. values without 
major and unlimited conflict, and with- 
out the necessity for total and simul- 


14. Max Gluckman, Politics, Law and Ritual 
in Tribal Society (New York: New American 
Library, 1965), p. 280. 

“15. Ibid., pp. 281—300. 
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taneous involvement in the new value 
systems by all members of the society. 
The potential for disruptive revolution- 
ary change by escalated violence and 
internal warfare is always present, un- 
predictable in its outcome, costly in its 
logistics, dangerous in the secondary 
conflicts which may be engendered; 
ritual controls and moderates these 
undesirable tendencies. 

Ritual is distinguished from ceremony. 
The former we use to designate the gen- 
eral tendency for actions to acquire a 
symbolic meaning which tends to have 
a function different from the raw act. 
Ceremony is used to describe a specific, 
highly conventionalized performance. 

Anthropologists report a common fea- 
ture of every culture: the ceremonial 
occasion in which all the proscriptions 
on behavior, the constraints and require- 
ments of self-discipline, are set aside for 
a prescribed period.  Puritanical soci- 
eties may approve harvest rituals in 
which lewd songs and sexual displays 
are permitted, even by staid matrons. 
Many cultures provide occasions on 
which ceremonial participants go into a 
mystic trance, during which they are 
expected to do unmentionable and for- 
bidden things. Western culture has 
long smiled with tolerance and a know- 
ing wink at Saturday night and special 
holidays that unleash a wild set of pro- 
vocative conventions: New Year's Eve, 
the Tuesday preceding Lent, the Christ- 
mas office party, New York City fol- 
. lowing the Mets’ victory in the World 
Series, V-E Day. Alcohol, cocaine, cos- 
tumes, dances, mummery, mimicry, 
love-making and outrageous flirtations, 
intimate encounters with strangers in 
dark alleys or side streets—such Satur- 
nalias of sexuality and exhibitionism 


can be found in every culture as part of . 


a ceremonial occasion or as a spontane- 
ous reaction to a happy or terrible event. 

The ancient Greeks had a holiday in 
which the slave/master relationship was 


reversed and the slaves were served by 


their masiers for a day. This is not 
unlike a ritual practiced in the United 
States one day a year, when school chil- 
dren reverse roles with teachers and 
principals, sometimes with mayors and 
governors. This is a form of ritual 
which has not been given much attention 


. by social scientists. In a recent study 


of drunken comportment, two sociolo- 
‘gists conclude that most behavior sup- 
posed tc result from alcohol is rather 
conventionalized ritual for whose per- 
formance little alcohol is necessary, 
which cannot be performed at all if too 


“much alcohol is imbibed. Drunkenness 


is seen as ritualized behavior which is 
“time out". from the normal discipline 
of life. -Under the role of drunkenness, 
all kinds of behavior are excusable, even 
charming, which would not be tolerated 
under the conventions of sobriety.!$ 

In primitive societies, ritual aims at 
dramatizing the critical turning points 
in the life histories of individuals, the 
turning of the seasons, major historical 
events of the group, as well as current 
crises. Ritual functions “to release be- 
neficent power," and is effective because 
“it exhibits all the tensions and strife 
inherent in social life itself,” according 
to Gluckman, All the disturbances of 


. the natural world, including the trans- 


formation of role from child to youth to — 
man or woman, transferring land, 
moviag a village, reorganizing activities, 
all threatening disturbances are amend- 
ed and assimilated through a process of 
ritualistic pseudo-events. 

All behavior is a social communication 
as well as a goal-directed activity. That 
is why men conduct themselves differ- 
ently depending upon the audience for 
the performance. Even when alone, 
fantasy conjures up various audiences 
for every act, even those acts deliber- 

1€. Craig MacAndrew and Robert B. Edger- 


ton, Drunken Comporiment: A Social Expla- 
nation (Chicago: “Aldine, 1969). 
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ately shrouded in-secrecy and darkness. 
. This is an aspect of the socializing func- 
tion of interaction?" Man is a social 
creature, even or especially: when he 
masturbates alone in the coalbin. 
Every act has multiple levels of mean- 
ing, whether confirming, influencing, or 
‘challenging the expectations of others to 
respond to or repeat the act. Any act 
which does not conform to the appro- 
_ priate social code which governs it makes 
` news because, in Goffman’s words, it 
“disconfirms the selves of the partici- 
pants.” $28 Man is a social being, living 
in manmade culture; therefore, all ac- 


tions, inactions, and reactions express 


' social values and communicate a highly 
significant symbolism. Every movement 
for accomplishing a given act, even one 


'' of simple physical manipulation, has 


social meaning. "The fact that the act 
is done, the way in which it is done, its 


timing in: relation to sequences of acts ` 


` by oneself and others, are pertinent 
dimensions which communicate some- 
- thing. The act may become pure ritual 
in that the dominant intention of the 
actor is the communication and not the 
physical outcome. Whether alone, in a 
small group, or in front of a television 
camera, the social dimension can become 
dominant, either confirming or chal- 
lenging values and social groupings. In 
all their actions, persons “must sense 


that they are close enough to be per- . 


ceived in whatever they are doing, in- 


" cluding their experiencing of others, and 


close enough to be perceived ‘in this 
sensing of being perceived." 1° All be- 
havior changes its social meaning, 


17. See Robert C. Carson, Interaction Con- 
cepts of Personality (Chicago: Aldine, 1969) ; 


.also Eric Berne, Transactional Analysis in > 


Psychotherapy (New  Vork:. Grove Press, 
1961). 


18, Erving Goffman, Interaction Ritual 


(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1967), p. 51.. 


19. Goffman, Behavior in Public Places: 


Notes on the Social Organization of Gatherings ` 


(New York: Free Press, 1963), p. 17. 


though its physical form be the same, 
depending upon its setting, its intended 
audience, and its intended effect. The 
level and scope of “mutual monitoring" 
is what defines a "gathering," in which 
loosely organized group behavior occurs, 
having a social meaning distinct and dis- 
tinguishable from that which the same | 


sequence of actions might have in a 


different gathering. 
A ceremonial rule is defined by Gott 
man as a conventionalized means of 


communication whose primary signifi- 


cance lies in the communication rather 
than the direct outcome of the action. 
By means of this communication, the 
individual *expresses his character or 
conveys his appreciation of the other 
participants in the situation.” ?" Behav- 
ior may be seen as part of a symbolic 
bargaining relationship: by presenta- 
tion and display, individuals, much like 
the lower animals, seek to trade-off 
values or otherwise influence each other's 
behavior. . 

A study in politica! anthropology (the 
annual fiesta round at Naranja, in 
Mexico) concludes that “the ritual cycle 
vouched for and in a sense periodically - 
regenerated the legitimacy of the political 
system." In the same way, the profana- 
tion of ritual or the development of 
counter-ritual (Black Mass, witches’ 
rites, and the like) are designed to chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of the ‘political 
system. Ceremonial behavior creates a ` 
“power of the weak” expressing what 
might be called the emerging. influence 
of new groups in the informal political 
systems, thus offsetting and countérvail- 
ing the power of the strong. Power 
which rests on the formal institutional 
structure (property, law, and the mo- 
nopoly of legality and police power of 
the state) may be offset and limited by 
informal ritual practices, including ' 
claims of special knowledge and power 


20. Goffman, Interaction Ritual, p. 54. 
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deriving from the practices. A study of 
African micropolitics ** finds a society in 
which the father has almost absolute 
power, while the mother has control of 
religious ritual in the family and is able 
to check, if not overcome, the formal 
system. 

' In brief, the functions of agonistic be- 
havior are (1) to provide a means of 
low-risk testing in the continuing con- 
flict for precedence among rising and de- 
clining social groups and values; (2) to 
transmute events into a form of knowl- 
edge, learning, and consensus which 
modifies the behavior of those involved 
and others who are affected; (3) to 


provide a continuous source of experi- . 


mentation and culture inputs; (4) to 
provide a means of confirming and main- 
taining social groups and culture forms; 
and (5) to offer a means of buffering the 
group against crises and threatening dis- 


turbances by assimilating the unfamiliar . 


into a familiar process. Mass ceremo- 
nials and demonstrations, in addition, 
are in part a display of force, a threat 
to others, and a source of reassurance 
and manifest power for those directly 
involved. Parades, marches, mass meet- 
ings and the like, whatever their avowed 
purpose, demonstrate commitment, soli- 
darity, and strength, and thereby have 
great political potency, influence, and 
deterrent power arising from the mere 
fact that they occur, quite apart from 
the rhetoric or declaratory threats of 
the leaders. Military displays, fly-bys, 
troop maneuvers, draft-eligibles by the 
thousands singing Alice’s Restaurant, all 
are mass ceremonials whose main effect 
is a show of force.?? 


21. See Friedrich, op. cit., pp, 187-219; and 
Victor W. Turner, “Ritual Aspects of Conflict 
Control in African Micropolitics,” in Swartz, 
Turner, and Tuden, ibid., pp. 239—246; 

22. See Glenn H. Snyder, Deterrence and 
Defense: Toward a Theory of National Secu- 
riy. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961), pp. 254-255. 


' usual private roles. 
kind of “open region" where instant 


“Tre WoopsrOCK NATION" . 


To begin to understand the tactics of 
certain groups of the young, one needs 
to look at the ritual behavior provided 
by certain public settings and occasions. 
The street party, the carnival, the Mardi 
Gras, and ritual vandalism, all have 
much in common with political demon- 
strations of recent years. The “be-in,” >` 
the 1969 Woodstock Festival and its 
countless imitations, are recognized 
street occasions in which roofless and 
open space, usually in mild weather, 
becomes by definition a stage for 
socially-defined behavior unlike that 
which is appropriate in a private setting. 
The very fact of group encounter, 
strangeness, anonymity, the reinforce- 
ment of numbers, inverts the normal 
sense of danger and the reflexes of self- 
protection, liberating people from their 
Street theatre is a 


social accessibility is recognized and 
facilitated, where extravagant and fleet- 
ing claims upon life may be projected 
by every repressed ego. Even Wall 
Street bankers had a famous “be-in” 
during the summer of 1969, celebrating 
a young girl with an abnormally large 
bust in much the same way as the young 
rebels on the campus seize as excuse the 
obvious sins and faults of society. 
People who are forced together or 
come together voluntarily on such cere- 
monial occasions radiate the assumption 
of mutual trust and good will This 
value system is built into such open 
regions. It is the only way a crowd 
protects itself from the implicit dangers 
of sudden social fusion.. The same 
system of values manifests itself during 
a natural disaster, when indiyiduals sud- 
denly find themselves locked together in 
a predicament. Tragedy has struck and 
may strike again, and all are suddenly 
aware of. their mutual dependence for 
information and help. All the ordinary 


. 640 


`. strangers are put aside. 


i 


constraints upon communication among 
The anxiety 
and tension which exist in all relation- 


. ships are liberated as a kind of free- 
. floating energy. 


Many have remarked upon tke curious 


’ paradox that natural disaster creates a 
' sense of gaiety and excitement whose 
contagion overrides even the tragedies of. 


the moment. Like lemmings trampling 
éach other in their haste to commit sui- 
cide, a disaster creates a ceremonial 
occasion with many of the same dy- 


namics as those seen in convivial carni-. 


vals and costumed street demonstrations. 
The Woodstock Festival is cited as evi- 
dence that half a million pecple can 
create a new culture, one which enables 
them to live for three days under. disas- 


` .trous conditions with bountiful tolera- 


tion, mutual help, and an intense sense 
of the moment. In this instance, the 


aftertaste was good, the diszppoint- ` 


ments, inconvenience, and disorientation 


' _ ofthe event were temporary. Fcr many 


of the participants, it was the first great 


ceremonial occasion of their lives, a mass 
post-puberty rite in a world that offers 


. the young few meaningful ceremonies. 


Thus, it -provided the impetus for a 


^ , mystique and a cult which Abbie Hoff- 


man has called “the Woodstock nation.” 
It was an ordeal and a ritual such as 
earlier generations achieved at summer 
camp in the mountains or during a Boy 
Scout Jamboree. 

` Most private encounters are motivated 
by the various needs, designs, and incen- 


, tives of the participants. The usual 


forms of polite social intercourse pro- 


vide methods of gradual exchange of 
values or non-provocative withdrawal.. 


Social distance and manners tend to 
protect, buffer, and test the development 
of mutuality of interest. 
hand, the ceremonial occasion of a carni- 
val or a disaster guarantees that en- 
counters are not and should not be the 
basis for lasting relationships and ex- 


On the other | 
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changes of values. Consequently, many 
of the safeguards for negotiating long- 
term relationships are relaxed. It be- 
comes: possible to grab a value here or 
there with the hope of not paying for it. 
Individuals may fornicate .amid the 
shrubs and cows in much the same way 
as black teenagers loot liquor and 
department stores during a ghetto riot. 

In such a situation, values are born 


` every minute as persons ratify each 


other’s acts by imitation, signs of ap- 
proval, and mutual participation. It is 
this process that makes it possible for 
crowds to become mobs, capable of the 
most unlikely and despicable actions. A 
desperate youth stands on the ledge of. 
2 high building while, amid laughter and 
cbscenities, the crowd yells, “Jump, 
man, jump!” Even short of mob ac- 
tion, a ceremonial crowd encourages be- 
havior that is improvised rapidly from- 
materials at hand, whose imitation by 
others becomes a test of loyalty to the. 
occasion’s code. 

The ritual of spontaneous ratification 
of innovative acts leads to crowd actions 
that. may have political consequences 
and characterizations. It may also lead 
to uncontrollable situations, violent at- 
tacks, counter-attacks, and/or pre&mp- 
tive attacks. Mass hysteria may arise 
from this process, as a form of inap- 
propriate and harmful ritual.” 


- Mass HYSTERIA 


Instances of mass hysteria are fre- ` 
quently noted. In 1955, London’s Royal 
Free Hospital reported an upsurge of 
300 cases with identical symptoms and 
no verifiable disease. Like witch- 
hunting in New Salem or the dancing 
manias of Germany in the Middle Ages; 
contagious hysteria has been well docu- 
mented in many kinds of situations. 


23. The definition of hysteria contains a 
value assumption: “inappropriate” and “harm- 
ful” is ascribed to the outcome of such behav- 
ior, thereby implying a post hoc evaluation. 
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Events of recent years give us insight 
'into the process. Possibly the study of 
“such historical incidents would indicate 


thai they were not isolated outbreaks 


but were related to conflict groups and 
social change in much the same way as 
the mass behavior of militant students 
in 1970, burning and ravaging Isla Vista 
and Harvard Square. 

The waves of student rebellion in the 
past two years bear an unmistakeable 
resemblance to the mania for the early 
Beatles on their first American tour, the 
hoola-hoop craze, fraternity raids, the 
spring madness of beach riots—rituals 
which college students in their campus 
ghettos invent as a way of demon- 
strating their insulation and insularity. 

However, such ritual 'occasions by 
their very nature cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. Behavior which seems so 
appropriate, original, exciting, amusing, 
and intelligent in the ceremonial setting 
is soon found to be quite otherwise when 


the occasion ends, as it must. The mem- . 


ory of the emotional binge creates a great 
incentive to look for socially legitimate 
occasions, at least from the point of view 
of the intended audience, for calling the 
tribes together again for a reénactment. 
It is never the same. Disillusionment 
and reservation must set in. 

This syndrome may help to explain 
some of the imitative behavior of the 
so-called political encounters that have 
come to characterize certain elements of 
the young. The most liberal and free 
universities were the first targets. ' In 
their guilt and uncertainty, the authori- 
ties sought to renew their legitimacy by 
capitulations to demands, however shal- 
low. They were startled and dismayed 
that such capitulation seemed to pre- 
cipitate an escalation of demands and a 
renewal of the ceremonial forms of mass 
protests. Studies of campus rebellions 
show that such actions tend to run a 
natural course, ending after about two 


`, weeks—as fatigue, boredom, and the call 


of private values and life situations re- 
assert themselves, soaking up the vast 
reservoir of free-floating fantasy which 
had been directed into the street per- 
formance. 'The natural demise of the 
ceremonial has often had the effect of 
isolating the activists and forcing them 
into attempts to re-energize and radical- 
ize their comrades by more extreme and 
provocative actions. Such tactics are: 
designed to draw the authorities into 
mistakes and over-reactions which may 
renew the unity of the participants. 
Tear gas, tanks, and machine guns res- 
urrect the image of the demonstrators 
as put-upon and manipulated innocents, 
who must stand together to face the 
official terror of the authorities. 

As police and administrators have 
learned to avoid the use of terror tactics 
as a response to low levels of provoca- 
tion, the provocation level of the acti- 
vists-has risen—as if to force an hysteri- 
cal réenactment of the old situation. 
After hit-and-run guerrilla tactics at the 
University of Wisconsin, combined with 
window smashing, overturning cars, and 
throwing fire-bombs, the young people 
walked hand-in-hand down State Street 
singing “We Shall Overcome.” A sense 


,of injured righteousness pervaded them. 


Perhaps, ritualistically, they were the 
tormented blacks of Alabama led by 
Martin Luther King, walking with truth 
and God at their side, heads held high, 
right in the face of Chief Bull Connor 
and his red-neck storm troopers. 

Erving Goffman’s observations are 
perceptive and germane. Confrontation 
politics uses the system he calls “a fo- 
cused gathering” or “a situated activity 
system.” By emphasizing the social 
communication that surrounds behavior, 
Goffman grapples -with the ritual, sym- 
bolic, and ceremonial dimensions of be- 
havior. Culture is manmade and makes 
man, and it is constantly in a state of 
becoming. If persons come together 
into a focused gathering and stay for a 
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time, certain "systems problems" will 
have to be solved: “the participants will 
have to submit to rules of recruitment, 


to limits ón overt hostility, and to some 
‘division of labor." 


In additicn, they 


‘will have to discover and create some 


kind of hierarchy of influence, so that 
even a transitory group may coérdinate 
the activities of its participants. 

Group CHARACTERISTICS , 


A focused gathering may be prelimi- 


` nary to the creation of a social group, 


or it may take on some of the character- 


. istics of a social group for a limited pur- 


pose and occasion and then dissolve. All 
social groups possess common organiza- 


' tional characteristics, including rules of 
entering and leaving, rules for collective 
. action, specialization of function within 
; the group (ie., leadership), routines of 


socialization, and some means of satisfy- 


-ing certain individual values, of adjust- 


ing internal conflict, of relating the 


"group to its physical setting and the rest 


of society. Whether formal or informal, 
these characteristics are found in all 


social relationships and are most per-: 
fectly developed and formalized in' 
>: groups whose activity is of longer dura- 
: tion, frequency, and importance to the 
participants—whether it is a relation- | 


ship between two persons, a network 


: . interlocking a set of friends, a complex. 


organization, a set of business men, or a 


'":group of players in a game. 


Shared spontaneous involvement in a 


. mutual activity brings the sharers into 


some kind of exclusive solidarity and 


` permits them to express relatedness, psy- 
- : chic closeness, and mutual respect; fail- 


ure to participate with good heart can 
therefore express rejection of those pres- 
ent or of the setting. Involvement and 
acceptance of the focus of attention and 
the improvised rules of behavior of a 
gathering in an open region, like par- 
ticipation. in any social group, confirms 
the reality of the world prescribed by 


1 
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group unity and by the ratification of 
each participant's actions in the ap- 
proval and reaction of his peers. In the 


' same way, this reality tends to deny the 


reality of other potential worlds inhab- 
ited by outsiders. Participants enjoy a 
secret standing which they communicate 
by little signs and fragments of speech 
which are unintelligible to others. The 
bafflement of the. outsiders adds a deli- 
cious quality of amusément and pleasure . 
for the insiders who share a secret 
truth. . 

The constraints and behavior norms 
of a ceremonial gathering, while they 
generate an enhanced sense of freedom 
and novelty, are in fact in every way as . 
compulsory .upon the participants as 
those of everyday private life. A gath- 
ering of strangers, held together in the 
magic bond of a special occasion, is ca- 
pable of ‘punishing infractions. of the 
rules, doubts, or skepticism, flagging en- 
ergy, attempts to withdraw, challenges. 
of the norm, even more viciously and 
directly than the brutal reprisals built 
into polite society. However, the ele- 
ments -of coercion are muted by the 
ünanimity and‘ high spirits of the oc- 
casion, even as the group turns on a 
doubter or punishes the waverer. 

The gathering, the most informal and 
loosely constructed precursor to the so- 
cial group, will, depending upon the out- 
come of its activity, be strengthened or 
weakened accordingly, moving toward. 
more lasting forms of behavior or, in the 


face of ill success, falling apart and 


rendering the participants available for 
reformation in other activity groups.?* 
If the outcomes are favorable, forms of 
organization and activity emerge which 
are likely to be continued or repeated 
and the gathering will be marked by the 
participants as a “memorable event,” 
out of which some kind of group forma- 

24. Goffman, Encounters: Two Studies in 


the Sociology -of Interaction (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1961), p. 14. 
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tion will retain'a call upon the future | 


loyalty of the individuals involved, lim- 
iting their availability for regrouping, or 
dividing their loyalties in other groups. 
It is a common phenomenon for the sur- 
vivors of a disaster to feel such a strong 
sense of identity as to want to keep alive 
the cause of their group formation, cele- 
braiing it in story and song, and orga- 
nizing annual reunions. One of the sur- 
vivors may fall into the pathology of 
striving to reénact the disaster, actu- 
ally or fraudulently, in an effort to re- 
capture the sense of meaning, commu- 
nity, and dignity which his subsequent 
life did not match. This pathology may 
lead the survivor of a spectacular fire to 
become an arsonist. 

Individual behavior can be understood 
only in relation to group values, inter- 
ests, and norms, Even the anomic indi- 
vidual acts in reference to groups. Such 
an individual seeks reinforcement and 
legitimacy for his actions. “Reference 
group theory" has proved useful in ac- 
counting for criminal behavior. The 
"reference group" is *that group whose 
perspective constitutes the frame of 
reference of the actor" without neces- 
sarily being the group in which he is 
accepted or aspires to be accepted.?® 
Ralph H. Turner calls such behavior 

- “role-playing”; the individual, even 
though disoriented and socially isolated, 
takes the role of a member and adopts 
the group’s viewpoint as his own. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 


But reference group behavior on the 
part of an individual (whether in or 
out of such groups) may be viewed as 
rationalization. A great deal of extreme 
individual behavior occurs as impulsive 
reflex to provocative stimuli not fully 
comprehended by an excited actor. His 


attempts to legitimize his reflex will 


25. Tamotsu Shibutani, “Reference Groups 
as Perspective,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy 60,.3 (May 1955), pp. 562-563. 


` group members. 


exploit any material he believes to be 
plausible to an auditor, and. will there- 
fore be of little diagnostic or analytical 
value. The dismissal of such rationali- 
zation, however, ignores a fundamental 
principle of all behavior: that its causes 
are always imperfectly understood by 
the actor and he always seeks legitimacy 
by aligning himself with such individu- 
als and groups as may reinforce and 
accept him. 

Reference behavior of this kind is a 
projection of fantasy and a ritual, be- 
cause it may be otherwise unrelated to 
organizational or purposeful behavior of 
The hijackers of the 
ship Columbia Eagle declared that they 
were acting as part of an SDS-sponsored 
campaign to sabotage arms shipments 
to Southeast Asia. In íact, it turned 
out that neither of them had any direct 
contact with SDS and had been spend- 
ing most of their time at sea prior to 
the hijacking. Their fantasy of refer- 
ence group behavior seeks to rationalize 
and justify their action by the standards 
of legitimacy achieved by the slogans of 
SDS. All the crew members reported 
that the two hijackers were unpopular 
from the beginning, unwilling to do tasks 
that were assigned to them, and spent 
most of their time smoking marijuana 
out of sight. 

Many of' the tactics of present-day 
extremists are in the nature of ceremo- 
nial profanations, as in the use of four- 


letter words, public fornication, incivil- 


ity, the disruption of dialogue, and so 
forth. Ceremonial profanation is an 
accessible means of action, of attack 
against another group's unity and self- 
confidence. The breaking up of public 
meetings and religious services has 
proven efficacious as an attention-getting 
device for small groups. Such tactics 
are designed to shock and to disorient. 
In the search for new ceremonies to 
profane, anti-war protestors break up 
speeches by Senator William Fulbright, 
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and the November Action Ccalition, a 

‘so-called Left faction of SDS, launches 

' -attacks against Moratorium marches and 
. the New Mobilization. 


- Behavior of the so-called *Smashers" - 


of the Left has been ritualized into 
a highly conventionalized performance. 
It is comparable in motive and effect to 
that of “food throwers,” inmates in 


_ -.prisons or mental hospitals who bring a 
predictable disorder to the meal. hour. ` 


This role endows them with a certain 
amount of: influence and special atten- 
tion. Like the common variety of kick- 
ers, spillers, or stealers found in nursery 
.  Schoóls and families, the behavior has 
' distinctly social-psychological compo- 

nents. Being a form of direct action, it 
. can hardly be ignored, and by threat of 


' escalation it neutralizes control action: 


based upon superior or even overwhelm- 
ing force.” However, violation of situa- 


tional proprieties has piquancy only so. 


long as there is an element of surprise. 


s Uf such behavior is generalized as a new 


norm, it quickly loses its charm. 
A. school fire drill is a form of ritual 
whose function as training for émergen- 
. cles is obvious. However, tle ritual has 
.Other effects. It manifests the unified 
- whole of the school, it confirms the 
power of the principal, and it provides 
the students an opportunity of mass 
assembly. Most important, of course, 
it teaches behavior which can be invoked 
in the event of a real fire. The inabil- 
. ity of most of the students to distinguish 
between the real and the ritual is one of 
the most important results which the 
drill achieves, making evacuation of the 
building possible without panic and even 
with considerable gaiety. — 

The requirements of group life impose 
many difficult actions upon individuals. 
Individuals suffer and die in order that 
group purposes may be achieved. Ritu- 
als like a fire drill teach group unity 
and facilitate leadership control over 
‘certain kinds of behavior from the group 


members. Most primitive societies have 
warfare rituals celebrated as great oc- 
casions, even in peace time. These 
rituals make it easier to mobilize the 
group's war-making resources and man- 
power when policy requires. 

In the-same way, ritual can lead indi- 
viduals into inappropriate and self- 
destructive behavior, in which ritual and 
real action are confused until it is too 
late. For example, young radicals use a 
rhetoric of provocation and violence of 
the most extreme kind. When the acts 
that implement rhetoric lead to real 
confrontation with the police, tear gas, ' 
split heads, and arrests, the youngsters 
experience a sense of having been be- 
trayed. People were not supposed to 
teke much of the rhetoric seriously; 
they were not supposed to respond with 
violence. The ritual was supposed to be 


performed as a kind of metaphor and .: 


symbolic warning. There is, they 


'charge, something grossly unfair in the 


tendency of the police to take them at 
their word and respond accordingly. - 
The uses of ritual are thus ambiguous, 
performing a. number of needful social 
functions but also being subject to abuse, 
dysfunction, and excess. 


Forms or SYMBOLIC THREAT 


There are many forms of symbolic 
threat intended to influence behavior at 
minimum risk, like the dead kitten at. 
the door of an unpopular neighbor, the 
telephone. call in which no threat is 
uttered, only heavy breathing, the pack- 
age of dung delivered in the mail. The 
celebrated Mafia symbolism, the system - 
of graded warnings, from the cutting 
down of a vine and the maiming of a 
mule to the deposit at a man's door of a 
beheaded dog or a sheep with its throat ` 
cut—are all found in widely spaced areas 
of the world. Similar contrivances, cere- 
monies of sacrifice, initiation, blood- 
drinking, artifacts of death connected 
with mystical rites, frequently are in- 
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corporated into group symbols and cere- 
monials.as a kind of implicit threat 


against member disloyalty or as a means ' 


of intimidating outsiders. — . 

Dark glasses and black leather jackets 
are rich in symbolism. The jacket goes 
back to the Gestapo. Picked up by the 
British Rockers, the American Hell's 
Angels and Outlaws motorcycle gangs, 
it expressed a threat of merciless vio- 
lence. 
Panthers derive from jazz musicians. 
The style has threat value also. The 
wearer can stare at another person sur- 
reptitiously. The object is unable to 
read the-intention of the person whose 


eyes are shielded. The role of the Black - 


Panthers as the “muscle” of the latter 
stages of the civil rights movement 
brings to the black ccmmunity a stage 
of development for which sociologists 
have been searching in vain—that is; a 
form of, “police enforcement,” which 
can provide a base not only for orga- 


nized criminal activities, but also for. 


organized political influence. Earlier 
waves of immigrants who took up resi- 
dence at the bottom of the pecking order 
in American cities eventually formed 
criminal syndicates and gangs, which 
aided the fight of the group into the 
social, economic, and political systems, 
into the suburbs, and into a loss of 


group identity and an end to the need . 


for a kind of *military muscle." 

It is charged that great numbers of 
modern youth are occultists and tribal- 
ists and that this is the result of the 
sterility of ritual in modern life. I pro- 
pose the opposite thesis, not as proven, 
but for examination: namely, that the 


contemporary fads, forms, and life styles. 


are rather an expression of pluralism— 


too many images, too much variegated ` 


and conflicting fantasy, a surplus of 
riches—culture spawned, generated, used 
up and discarded at, an incredible rate, 
in such an even-handed way as to permit 
every contribution: to have provisional 


The dark glasses-of the Black, 


legitimacy for some group in society, 
providing it is fresh and imaginative. 

- A phrase arises from a new television 
program and goes the rounds to become 


.common coin, a ritual incantation by 


which all the individuals who adopt it 
prove thereby to be “with it,” that is, 
tuned in to the source of culture input. 
Yet within a few months the phrase is 
stale; it has been replaced by so many 
new candidates that only a complete 
“square” or a child will be found guilty 
of the faux pas of using it. Later, the 
phrase might evolve into a new stage 
of freshness in which it become “camp” 
or a deliberate malapropism, deriving a 
new but brief freshness because of 
the inversion of its meaning, expressing 
not the original sentiment but rather 
recognition of its vulgarity. 

In much the same way, the movement 
of “flower children" evolved in the brief 
span of five years through all the 
changes of political tactics, going from 
throwing flowers to throwing dung and 
bombs, The gentle Mods and the tough 
Rockers in Britain, or the Hippies and 
the motocycle gangs in -the United 
States, evolved apart, together, and 
apart again, an.aspect of the relent- 
less process of culture change and 
innovation. ] 

The overload of inputs and the rapid 
exhaustion of culture forms is an as- 
pect of ritual in a society undergoing 
vast and important changes. Such a 
swift current of culture consumption, 
uncomfortable to some, exciting to 
others, may be necessary as a means of 
experimentation, of the emergence of 
new groups and constituencies, new 
value systems of behavior. Some of 
these may be assimilated into enduring 
forms and institutions while others are 
discarded as a transitional phase of 
growth for some individuals. 

An industrial society based on high- 
level production and consumption makes 
novelty itself a positive value and an ob- 
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ject of much social behavior. The pa- 
rameters of our lives are changing rap- 
idly, due not only to social and political 
factors but also to the unrelenting pace 
: of technological change. This pace re- 
quires a constant replenishment of new 
values and behavior forms. . Through. a 
process of testing and competitive group 
formation, some of these forms may sur- 
: vive in cloistered confines of this or 
that special activity or interest group, 
while others may be' generalized for a 
' longer or shorter time as an aporoved 
value with prescribed behavior patterns 
for the whole society. That this process 
should be transformed into symbols and 
ritual is not surprising. Symbolic and 
ritual behavior is a low-risk, energy- 
conserving method of experimentation, 
learning, social choice, and consensus- 
building. Artificial constraints or the 
use'of state authority to stanch, limit, 
or channel the flow are part of the win- 
nowing process, but hardly determining. 
: Attempts to use state power in a con- 
' trolling fashion are bound to lead to a 
variety of protective responses, resist- 
.ance, concealment, challenge of the le- 


gitimacy of state power, and other such. 


forms, in order to safeguard the need 
. for a continuous and pluralistic input of 
new values; patterns of behavior, and 
group loyalties. 


RITUAL POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


An understanding of the dimensions 
of ritual in political behavior may lead 


one to greater sanguinity about the jar- 


ring affronts of the cultural revolution. 
If you don't like the forms this year, 
to quote Casey Stengel, “wait until next 
year!” Understanding the process of 
ritual and its essential functions may 
serve to quiet our apprehension. Tke 
chief factor that can arrest the tide of 
culture experimentation would be the 
overreaction of those vested with formal 
authority seeking to obliterate the chal- 
lenge of change and collect all the strings 


of power from above. To do so would 
invalidate the- sense of community and 
of united purpose which some of the 
most extreme groups are hawking in 
the streets. Such a reaction would tend 
to delay the inevitable fragmentation of 
the ritual “Woodstock nation” and its 
variants. 

Uncivil and disruptive behavior, styl- 
ized as ritual, must be looked upon as 
adaptive and practical in some sense, 
rather than as merely pathological or 
erratic. The self-justifying rhetoric of 
the youth cult includes: everyone else’s 
guilt and hypocrisy, claims that the 
values of Western civilization are daily 


corrupted and contradicted by war, 


atomic weapons, police brutality, ethical 
ambiguity, reliance on force and raw 
power, and the dalliance and relativism 
of the middle-aged liberals. Somehow 
the fathers have cheated the children, . 
creating an impossible world overshad- 
owed.by nuclear missiles, ugliness, and 


-unspeakable stupidity, invoking in the 


young a sense of anxiety, helplessness, 
and rebellion. All nations, but espe- 
cially the rich and powerful, are rotten, 
their leaders have lost the way and are 
unable .to cope either with injustice, 
racism, and environmental despoliation 
or the challenge of the poor, the Blacks, 


“and the young." 


The ritualization of politics during 


this troubled period may be serving the 


same function that apolitical culture 
forms served in other generations, as 
rites of passage, courtship ritual, or 
rites o? spring. . There is the example of 
the Black civil rights movement and the 
emergence of the Black constituency, its 
success, and the success of virtually all 
its imitators, including the anti-war 
movement, Indians, homosexuals, and 
the new feminists. There is the unique 
historical sequence of the last few years, 
when the pressure of international crises 


26. For example, see Jeíf Nuttall Bomb 
Culture (New York: Delacorte Press, 1969). 
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suddenly disappéared. Communism and 
the dangers of war receded even as the 
morass of Vietnam deepened, wrenching 
loose all the priorities which had so 


rigidly commanded our values and insti-: 


tutions for thirty years. There were the 
accumulated deficits of domestic prob- 
lems, and the unrecognized new groups 
demanding their places in the sun. 
There is the breakup of old coalitions: 
nationality groups that finally took their 
place as “real Americans” parting com- 
pany with the labor movement which, 
together with crime and politics, became 
their instrument of upward mobility. 
The coalitions of the power establish- 
ment which conducted World War II 
and the Cold War collapsed when suc- 
cess and power eliminated their reason 
for vigor and unity. This establish- 
ment, the tired and aging revolution- 
‘aries of the New Deal, reached a turn- 
ing point. The end of the Cold War, 
the breakdown of communism, the dis- 
ruption of the regional ghettos (e.g., of 


Jews, Italians, Poles) as a base of po- ` 


litical power in American cities, the loss 
of credibility and self-confidence in the 
face of Vietnam.and Black uprisings— 
all such factors made the time ripe for 
new groups, more dissatisfied, more uni- 
fied by geography and inequality, to 
march, to manifest their unity, and to 
force the established groups to admit 
them as full partners in all institutions, 
from television networks to political 


' Offices. 


'These trends explain the timing and 
success of the Black Revolution. Thev 
also account for the period of intensified 
domestic conflict, the violence of Right 
and Left, which have characterized the 
politics of adjustment, 

The Blacks are a real constituency. 
The question is no longer Black power 
or White power, but how to orient, relate, 
and use the tremendous power which 
Blacks have already acquired and to 
which Whites now defer in many areas 


where previously White supremacy ruled 
with impunity. The Black success has 
spawned a host of imitators and claim- 
ants within and without the Black com- 
munity. As for middle-class white 
youth, the question arises as to whether 
they are in fact a constituency? Cer- 
tainly, in numbers they have a potential 
far more awesome and overwhelming 
than that of the Blacks. But are they a 
constituency? Do they share a deep 
sense of common grievance? Do they 
really crave the responsibility of power? 
the drudgery of administering the com- 
plex and thankless tasks of public pol- 
icy and government—sewage treatment? 
mail delivery? educational planning and 
scholarship? Are they united by over- 


‘riding interests? or divided by the same 


pluralism that divides. their elders? 

If an observer puts the slogans and 
clichés aside, it soon becomes clear that 
among the young people themselves are 
deeper cleavages and gaps than those 
between the generations. Recent events 
and numerous studies reveal that young 
people are fractured, fractious, and vari- 


ous." They are not a constituency. In 


fact, many of the troublesome rituals of 
political violence arise from this. Ir- 
rational forms of extremism, counter- 
productive, unpolitical, and self-destruc- 
tive tactics currently in use, demonstrate 
this point. Even with help from state 
legislators and police departments, who 


_ through intimidation and repression tend 


to foster a degree of political unity 
among the young, the young people 
may be too divided and disparate to 
provide the kind of constituency that 
can lead to positive and constructive 
reintegration’ and sharing of power in 
reformed civil ‘institutions. 

After two years of enormous’ success, 


27. See study by Urban Research Corpora- 
tion, “Student Protests, 1969" (Chicago, Janu- 
ary 1970). A summary of the findings is 
in The New York Times, January 14, 1970, 
p. 51. f 
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SDS dissolved into a mélange of faction- 
alism and futility. Having aroused the 


A. sleeping giant of American college youth 


. as it has never been aroused before in 
" American history, the promoters and 
organizers fell into disarray. Some of 
them began experimenting "with tac- 
tics which alienated vast uncommitted 
groups. The rituals of guerrilla tactics, 


` >- the bombing, vandalism, anonymous hit- 


and-run tactics, the anonymity of the 
leaders of each day’s tactics, the demand 
in advance for amnesty, the refusal to 
-negotiate demands—all these stylized 
rituals represented not principled test- 
ing of authority but rather catharsis, 
trauma, and action for its own sake or 
for solidifying a remnant of a faction 
' by high-risk commitments. 


Tur Porrrics or YourH 


The youth cult has been co-opted. 
Many corporation executives wear long 
' hair and sideburns, some sporting bell- 
bottom multicolored trousers and bril- 
liant waist sashes. The leading fashion 
designers have adopted hippie .styles, 
while the wives of suburbia are furnish- 
ing their homes with psychedelia. 

The culture forms and rituals of the 
“flower children,” including leading per- 


formers of “acid rock,” sexual freedom 


in the media, the language of “uptight” 
. and “turn-on,” provide the séason’s 
most popular television series. The so- 
, called “underground” is now so far 
above ground that middle-aged investors 
are. signing up rock groups and build- 
ing strangely incongruous lines of la- 
trines across the countryside where the 
youth tribes may reassemble. AM and 
FM radio stations across the country 
don the “underground” style; the Väl- 
. lage Voice becomes as respectable as The 
New York Times, and is purchased as 
an investment. by a conglomerate hold- 


ing company. Abbie Hoffmari franchises: 


a shirt manufacturer to produce his 
American flag shirt, and Jerry Rubin 


grants a sweatshirt manufacturer the 
right to use the title of his book 
(Do It!). 

Student radicals appear thus far to 


‘have failed to create a youth culture.or ` 


a youth constituency, as well as failed 
in their efforts to align themselves with 
the Black militants and with the “work- 
ing class.” The disaffected groups in 
our country seem to be going back ‘to 
“working through the system” and look- 
ing for ways to bring influence to bear 
through the political process. 
There is a self-limiting quality in 
ritual rebellion and high-intensity tactics 
of protest. It is impossible to sustain 
the level of excitement. Most people 


-respond to persistent disorder by raising 


the threshold of sensitivity. A higher 
degree of disorder becomes bearable, 
thereby denying the instigators of dis- 
order the fruits of their efforts. 

Readers of Daniel Bell’s Tke End of - 
Ideology are astonished to find youth 
going back to Marx and Lenin, Trotsky, 
Mao, Che, Regis Debray, and Frantz 
Fanon. To some, it is something. of a 
pity to see the exuberant early slogans 
of the youth movement suddenly revert 
to the leaden hues of rigid ideology. 
This is perhaps an attempt to hold to- 
gether by the ritual of ideology the 
remnants of a movement for which the 
rituals of political action are collapsing. 

Much of this can be explained, not 
as politics (although having political: 
effects) but as ritual and culture. In a 
recent documentary film, French movie 


. producer Frederick Rossif comes to the 


same conclusion about violence in 
America. “Everything in America is 
a spectacle, everything answers to a 
profound and original rhythm—strikes, 
music, a presidential election, baptism 


of Blacks in the Mississippi, crazy 


speculation in Wall Street.” Everything. 
in America is transformed into art, en- 
tertainment, and music. “The Charles- 
ton, jazz, assembly-line work, hunger 
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marches, billionaires and public ene- 
mies—everything is animated by a vital 
sense of growth that left Europe a long 


time ago. In American brutality there - 


is less underhanded egotism than in the 
apparent gentleness of European life.” ?? 

Not only are purely entertainment 
shows aspects of culture symbolism and 
forms, but even news plays a similar 
ritual role. The focus of attention and 
perspective on events tends to reflect the 
underlying symbolic consensus of a 
culture and a time. The media in a 
sense transmit a wide variety of acts 
which are designed to get attention, to 
dramatize and display value patterns of 
conflict groups. The media merely ex- 
tend the range, scope, and speed by 
which the symbolic and ritual dimension 
of behavior is communicated. Real 
events and pseudo-events blend in an 
omelet that cannot be unscrambled. 
The moon landing, the funeral of JFK 


or of Martin Luther King, Jr., an eclipse. 


of the sun, a campus riot, all of these 
blend and merge into a uniform ritual 
indistinguishable from wholly pseudo- 
events like a sports match or a St. 
Patrick's Day parade. Although many 


28. Quoted in The New York Times, April 
13, 1970, p. 13. - 


events are not artificially contrived, 
every event contains a strong element of 
contrivance on the part of the actor. 

All state systems and societies must 
integrate into the power structure at 
least those groups that are self-con- 
scious, organized, interested, and capable 
of exercising private power in some 
manner, especially if excluded from the 
formal vantage points of institutional 
and economic power, - This is true of the 
Blacks, as it is of many new groups who 
are demanding recognition. Should the 
young emerge as a genuine constituency, 
then they must be assimilated into the 
vantage points of power. This is al- 
ready a trend—with the lowering of the 
voting age, reform of the draft system, 
and the election of under-thirty candi- 
dates to university and corporation | 
boards and other public bodies. The 
prospect before us is continued change 
and clamorous demands from many 
quarters for attention. Conflict is an 
essential aspect of growth, one that we 
can neither fully control nor prevent, 
nor should we wish to do so. Yet, social 
life exhibits a strong strain toward 
humanizing power and dampening ex- 
treme oscillations of change. Ritual is 
one of the important social processes 


that aids these ends. 


Long (1970). Im 
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The Paradox of American Violence: 
A Historical Appraisal 


"By HucH Davis GRAHAM 


ABSTRACT: This paper is interptetive rather than empirical. 
It attempts to explain the paradoxical conclusion, advanced . 
in Violence in America and sustained by cross-national com- 
parative data, that America's history has been replete with 
' violence, but that our vital public institutions have remained 
' remarkably stable. Four relatively unique aspects of the 
' American experience are adduced to explain, first, why Amer- 
ican violence has been largely deflected from our vital public 
institutions, and second, why the American social structure and 
processes have been particularly conducive to violence. These 
. four are: (1) the libéral-federal political structure and capi- 
talistic economic structure; (2) unparalleled racial and ethnic 
pluralism; (3) affluence; and (4) the national character and 
: values, especially as reflected in the commitment to equality, 
the taboo on authority, and the conflict between liberty and 
equality. It concludes with a brief critique of two recently 
popular yet contradictory theories that purport to explain 
collective violence: on the ideological right, the notion that 
human aggression is an instinctive consequence of evolution; 
on the new left, the moral indictment that elites have conspired 

repressively to defend privilege. : 
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T IS today a commonplace cbserva- 
tion that American historiography 
has long been flawed by a self-congratu- 
latory parochialism. The consensus his- 
torians who dominated their craft dur- 
ing the “complacent 1950s” celebrated 
American uniqueness, and the corollary 
myths of individual assimilation and 


peaceful progress, in tones reminiscent 


of Bancroft, and their generally conserv- 
-ative ideology implicitly sustained the 
Cold War as a kind of latter-day projec- 
` tion of Manifest Destiny. Then came 
the contagion of violence that swept the 
nation during the 1960’s, and with it the 
resurgence of radicalism and the chal- 
lenge of the new left.. Historians were 
impelled to reassess their history in 
light of the tumultuous new era, and 
since the question of the antecedents of 
nonmilitary violence—or at least its pop- 
ularity—was relatively new, most of the 
‘old books had little to tell us. 

While this dramatic new concern for 
the history of American violence tended 
inherently to compensate for the self- 
congratulatory or: myopic tendencies of 

'the past, the danger remained that 
American historians would reassess the 
meaning of their past in light of the 
new question but within the confines of 
the old parochialism. If tke essence’ of 


social science is comparison, the new . 


question invited not only a historical or 
vertical comparison—i.e., to what degree 
.our past has been more or less violent 
than our present—but also a cross-na- 
tional or. horizontal comparison—i.e., 
how have our patterns of violence con- 
trasted with those of other societies? 


TASK FORCE ON VIOLENCE 


This conviction that maximum insight 
would flow from a focus on the intersec- 
tion between the vertical dimension of 
historical analysis and the horizontal 
dimension of cross-national ‘comparison 
guided the research design of the His- 


torical and Comparative Task Force of 


the National Commission on the Causes _ 
and Prevention of Violence, of which I 
was co-director with Ted Robert Gurr, a 
political scientist. Hence our report, 
Violence in America, not only delved 
into the various historical categories of 
American violence—frontier and’ vigi- 
lante, labor, racial ànd ethnic, violent 
crime, antiwar protest; it also contained 
cross-national comparisons that, while 
lacking in historical depth, were particu- 
larly revealing of the paradoxical rela- 
tionship between the high incidence of 
American violence in comparison with’ 
other nations and, at the same time, the 


relative stability of institutions that has 


mitigated the severity of our violence. 
One study of cross-national data on 
political violence in the last twenty years 


- concludes that when greatest weight is 


given to the frequency of violent events, 
the United States ranks 14th among 84 
nations? Yet when the major criterion 
is the severity of all manifestations of 
political instability, violent or not, the 
United States stands below the midpoint, 
46th among the 84. A more detailed 
comparison of the characteristics of 
civil strife in 114 nations and colonies 
in the 1960’s concludes that in total 
magnitude of strife the United States 
ranks first among 17 Western democra- 
cies and 24th in the overall sample.? 
Yet, again reflecting the relative stability 
of the American social structure, most 
demonstrators and rioters in the United 
States were protesting rather than re- 
belling or engaging in organized vio- 
lence. As a consequence, even though 


1.Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert 
Gurr, eds., Violence in America: Historical and 
Comparative Perspectives 2 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969). 

2.Ivo K. Feierabend, Rosalind L. Feiera- 
bend, and Betty Nesvold, "Social Change and 
Political Violence: Cross-National Patterns," 


-in Violence in America 2, pp. 497-542. 


3.Ted Robert Gurr, "A Comprehensive 
Study of Civil Strife," in Violence in America 
2, pp. 443-96. 
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about 220 Americans died in violent civil 
strife in the five years before mid- 
1968, the rate of 1.1 deaths per million 
population was exceedinglv low com- 


Le pared with the.average for all nations 


and colonies of 238 deaths per million, 
` and it was also less by half than the 
. European average of 2.4 deachs per mil- 


7". fion. 


If our report documented this para- 
. doxical relationship and ca:alogued a 
: tumultuous history that our selective 
recollection had previously obscured, yet 
it failed adequately to explain why our 
: consistently high levels and lethal 
thrusts of collective violence have largely 
been deflected from our vital institutions. 
We historians deárly love paradox, but 
by its nature it explains nothing. 


THE PARADOX CONSIDEEED 


Any paradox must contain two os- 
tensibly contradictory assertions—in this 
case, that the American past has been 
filled with violence, and that the stabil- 
ity and continuity of America's vital 
' public institutions have been extraordi- 


.. nary. How can we account for this? 


Let.me consider these assertiors in re- 
- verse order. One plausible, albeit only 
partial, reason why violence has not been 
directed against public institutions in 
the United States to the.degree that it 
has in so many other nations may be 
.(at least -until the recent period) that, 
given America’s federal, capitalistic 
structure, state institutions have his- 
torically been less important than pri- 
vate institutions or than public institu- 
tions in other ‘societies. Capitalism 
pitted labor against industry, farmers 


. against the railroad or an impersonal 
- market system. Consider our lorg and 


- turbulent history of frontier and agrar- 
ian discontent: the Paxton Boys; the 
New Jersey land rioters; the New York 


anti-rent movement; the North Ca-olina 


Regulators; the New Mexico White 
Caps; the Shays, Whiskey, and Fries 


. were also rarely neutral. 


` the Revolution and the Civil. War. 


rebellions; the Western Claims Clubs; 
the Kentucky tobacco codperatives; the 
Grangers, Greenbackers, Alliancemen, 
Populists; the Green Corn Rebellion; 


© Oklahoma socialists; the Farmers’ Holi- 


day Association—the list stretches from 
Nathaniel Bacon (excluding the Ameri- 
can Indians) to Cesar Chavez. Yet 
most frontier and agrarian violence was 
not directed against the state, and when, 
it infrequently was, it was quickly and 
usually easily put down. Our labor his- 
tory is of more recent vintage, but also 
more bloody. It is true that the state 
frequently lent its National Guard and 
occasionally federal troops to the.sup- 
port of the industrialists, and that po- 
lice and sheriffs as agents of the state 
But the car- 
nage associated with the Molly Ma- 
guires, Homestead, Coeur D'Alene, the 
Black Hole of Ludlow, and Gastonia was 
not primarily directed at, or even by, the 
state. It was Judge Gary, not President . 
Cleveland or Justice Field, whom the: 
embattled and enraged steelworkers al- 
leged had never seen a blast furnace 
until the day he died. i 
There are, of course, notable xen: 
tions. To the Indians, the state was 
devastatingly important, much as it was 
to slaves and, to a much lesser extent, 
the Mormons. . But the Indian wars 
were remote from public institutions, 
slave rebellions were few and abortive, 
and the Mormons perforce modified one 
of fheir peculiar institutions to fit the 
preconditions of the monogamous state. 
The crowning exceptions were, of course, 
But 
their circumstances were so unusual that, 
crucially important as they were, they 
skew the picture of workaday violence 


4. See Richard Maxwell Brown, "Historical 
Patterns of Violence in America," in Violence 


. in America 1, pp. 35-64. Brown's 156 ref- 


erences constitute a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of the historical literature on ae 
violence. 
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-in America—and, in any event, the state 

and its dominant institutions, with the 
crucial exception of chat:el - slavery, 
emerged greatly fortified from both con- 
flagrations. — 

A second reason why the thrust of 
American violence has been largely di- 
rected away from the nation's vital in- 
stitutions is our unparalleled racial and 
ethnic pluralism. Consider how much 
of our collective violence has been inter- 
group, how frequently group frustrations 
have generated displaced aggression 


against racial and ethnic scapegoats: the | 


Know-Nothings and the American Pro- 
tective Association; the anti-abolitionist 
mobs; the Irish rampage against Ne- 
groes in New York in 1863; the chas- 
tisements of the first and third Ku Klux 
Klans, and at least the rhetoric of the 
second Klan; the predominantly south- 
ern lynching of Negroes; ihe Western 
attacks upon Orientals: the massive 
white urban rioting against blacks in the 
pre-Harlem pattern of race riots, and 
the destruction of symbolic private prop- 
erty in the post-Harlem pattern. Per- 
haps those New York Irishmen in 1863 
should logically have protested an in- 
equitable conscription by attacking the 
government, but to do so would have 
been suicidal. Until very recently, no 
single racial or ethnic group has been 
numerous or strategically located enough 
.to venture serious fronzal aggression 
against the state. This, of course, does 
not apply to the dominant Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, but the behavior of the state far 
less often militated against their in- 
terests. f 
Yet a third reason has been American 
affluence. Too much could be made of 
this, for we know that the abundance 
has been unequally distributed and that 
such economic inequities may generate 


violent protest. And we also know that. 


societies characterized by abject poverty 
and minimal expectations are unlikely 
to spawn revolutions. But students of 


the American franchise have concluded 
that the increase in national wealth has 
been paralleled by a general decline of 


voter participation, to such an extent 


that only two-thirds of qualified twenti- 
eth century Americans bother to vote 
even in presidential contests. Contrast 
this to the extremely high percentage of 
voting that characterizes the impov- 
erished Latin American nations, where 
the relationship to those in power is so 


' crucial to livelihood and where violence 


and political instability are endemic. : 
Apparently, prosperity as well as poverty 
can generate apathy. By implication, 
those tens of millions of Americans who 
have been insufficiently concerned with 
public policy to bother casting their 
votes (this, of course, excludes those 
disfranchised) are unlikely candidates 
for attacks on the government; and, of 
course, those who do vote are more un- 
likely still. 

A fourth reason is closely linked to 
the economic performance discussed 
above. The rewarding payoff of Ameri- 
can material progress reinforced faith in . 
the legitimacy of the system and sancti- . 
fied the dominant institutions of the 
state. It has been a faith of astonish- 
ing tenacity, deeply rooted in the wis- 
dom of the Founders; the American 
Dream of a New Jerusalem, of a City - 
on a Hill; the fetish of Constitution- 
worship; the rags-to-riches, log cabin-to- 
White House mythos; the iron, conserv- 
ative grip of the liberal consensus—what 
Daniél Boorstin has called the sense of 
*givenness" of American institutions.’ 

5. Daniel J. Boorstin, The Genius of Ameri- 
can’ Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953). Boorstin has been preéminently 
cited as representative of the consensus school 
of American historians. See also David M. 
Potter, People of Pleniy (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954) ; and Louis Hartz, 
The Liberal Tradition in America (New York: . 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1955). Unlike 
Boorstin and, to a.lesser extent, Potter, Hartz 


has been more critic than celebrant of the 
consensus. 


To appreciate the ubiquity of this na- 
tionalistic faith, to acknowledge its awe- 
some power, is not necessarily to cele- 


brate it after the fashion of Boorstin and | 


the consensus historians. From. the 


` perspective of our more cynical era, how 


astonishing it is to contemplate its his- 


` toric grip upon millions of black Ameri- 
.- cans, whose everyday lives for centuries 
-v cruelly mocked and belied it. . 


THE EUROPEAN STATE COMPARED 
"The European state, lacking the broad 


`, sanction of such a secular faitk, encum- 


bered by a feudal past, generally en- 


-dowed with greater and more centralized 


power, its population less divided by 


. ethnic and racial heterogeneity, perforce 


was more vulnerable to collective vio- 
lence—-more given to destruction or to 
totalitarian self-defense. In Europe, 
Charles Tilly has traced the evolution of 
three basic forms of collective violence.® 
The first, "primitive" violence, was 
characterized by diffuse and unpolitical 
objectives and was based upon com- 


' munal forms of organization -that pro- 


duced apolitical village brawls and guild 
clashes, the mutual attacks of hostile 
religious groups, and the peasant 
Jacquerie. ‘In America, the rioting in co- 


. 'onial seaports, the slave rebellions, the ` 
celebrated family feuds, town and gown 


clashes, the frontier lynching mobs, and 
wars between sheepmen and cattlemen 
partook of this primitive, communal 
character. But lacking a feudal past— 
to the exclusion of the South’s abortive 
“Reactionary Enlightenment”—Ameri- 
ca’s primitive violence has a more trun- 
cated history and has been far less per- 


' vasive than that of Europe. 


‘Tilly’s second category is “reaction- 
ary” violence. 


Reactionary disturbances are also usually 
small in scale, but they‘ pit either com- 


6.“Collective Violence in European Per- 
spective,” in Violence in America 1, pp. 5-34. 
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munal groups or loosely organized members 
of the general population against repre- 
sentatives of those who hold power, and 
tend to include a critique of the way power 
is being wielded. The forcible occupations 
of fields and forests by the landless, the 
revolt against the tax collector, the anti- 
conscription rebellion, the food riot, and 
the attack on machines were Western 
Europe’s most frequent forms of reaction- 
ary collective violence. The somewhat ` 
risky term “reactionary” applies to these 
forms of collective violence because their 
participants were commonly reacting to 
some change that they regarded as depriv- 
ing them of rights they had once enjoyed; 
they were backward-looking.* 


It is at this level that differences. be- 
tween American and European violence 
are most striking, for the “representa- 
tives of those who hold power" in Eu- 
rope were far more often representatives 
of the state and its public institutions 


' than has been the case in America. We 


have had our Whiskey Rebellions, to be 
sure, but far more predominant in Amer- 
ica has been the racial, ethnic, and eco- 
nomic violence of the extrapolitical and 
intergroup nature that has been dis- 


, cussed above. 


And why has there been so much vio- 
lence in America?  Theoretically, in a 
democratic republic, violence would be 
neither necessary nor tolerated. Ac- 
cordingly, our civics textbooks have . 
combined with historical amnesia to fos- 
ter the familiar myth of melting-pot as- 
similation and pacific progress. Now 
that we are becoming increasingly aware 
of our violent past, how do we account, 
for it? 


7. Ibid., p. 14. Tilly's th third category, “mod- 
ern” violence, is based upon a broad associa- 
tional base that is conducive to large-scale 
activities which are not intrinsically violent, 
such as the strike or demonstration, and that- 
provides leaders with a greater measure of 
‘control in striking for rights considered due 
them,. but not yet enjoyed. The modern 
American labor and civil rights movements a are 
obvious examples. : 


/ 
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THE Four Facrors RECONSIDERED 


One might begin to account for it by 
reconsidering the influence of the four 
-factors previously adduced as to why 
' American violence has been deflected 
from our vital public institutions: the 
federal, capitalistic structure; racial and 
ethnic heterogeneity; affluence; and' the 
American Creed as reflective of our na- 
tional character. In a society as thor- 
oughly capitalistic as ours has been, pri- 
vate hands have been endowed with 
great power to bestow rewards or mete 
out punishment; in the absence of a 
powerful state equipped with physical 
controls sufficient to quickly and effec- 
tively punish aggression, private sources 
of economic power became lightning 
rods to attract protest. And what gen- 
erated the lightning? In large part, 


class, ethnic, and racial competition for | 


the promised abundance. As a plural- 
istic society, probably the most plural- 
istic major society in the world, America 
has been especially vulnerable to the 
frustration of disappointed ex»ecfations, 
because historically we have employed 
the political process of generating de- 
mands through pressure proups as a 
means of leverage to bring about change 
and progress. - But the very success of 
this process has generated new demands 
on the part of newly emergent groups, 
and renewed resistance on the part of 
groups defending earlier achievements.’ 

Given these self-reinforcing engines of 
aggression, and given the ready access 

8. I have argued elsewhere that the seeds of 
our discontent were to a large extent em- 
bedded in those same ostensibly benevolent 
forces—pluralistic immigration, the frontier, 
the Revolution, the liberal corsensus, urbani- 
zation and industrialization, and abundance— 
that consensus historians have cited as produc- 
tive of our benign uniqueness. See “Violence 
in American History,” in To Establish Jus- 
tice, To Insure Domestic Tranquility: Final 


Report of the National Commission on the’ 


Causes and Prevention of Violence (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. G.P.O., 1969}, pp. 1-16. 


to such instruments of aggression as fire- 
armis, American society has been poorly 
equipped historically to cope with the 
violence it has generated. At the root 
of our national character has been an 
obdurate commitment to the notion of 
equality—more specifically, as De` 
Tocqueville perceived it, to equality of 
opportunity. David M. Potter, the pre- 
éminent student of the American na- 
tional character,-has seen as “the most 
pronounced of all the concrete expres- 
sions of American beliefs in equality” 
the rejection of authority, a pervasive 
taboo that has led to an extraordinarily 
strong emphasis on  permissiveness.? 
This taboo on authority has, in turn, 


'.been shaped and reinforced by a frontier 


individualism and a sympathy for the: 
underdog that has endowed with the 

mystique of Robin Hood such spectacu- ` 
lar agents of violence’ as the James 

brothers, Billy the Kid, Pretty Boy 

Floyd, John Dillinger, and Bonnie and 

Clyde. Add to this the Higher Law doc- 

trine that was embodied in the Revolu- 

tion, the abolitionist crusade, and the 

trials at Nürnberg, and it is not difficult 

to fathom why America—despite official 

rhetoric to the contrary—has never been 

a very law-abiding nation. 


SYMPATHY WITH LAW BREAKERS 


Within the last quarter century there 


“have been . four large-scale situations . 


wherein major public sympathy in Amer- : 
ica was with the lawbreakers: (1) with | 
Germans who rejected Nazi law, and 
particularly with those who attempted 


'to assassinate Hitler; (2) with Ameri- 


cans who refused to obev racial segrega- 
tion laws in the South; (3) with pro- 
testers who violate law in their demon- 
strations against the Vietnam War; and 


9.David M. Potter, “The Quest for the 
National Character," in John Higham, ed., 
The Reconstruction of American History (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1962), p. 216. 
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—1nore recently in our hardening times 
—(4) with whites who refuse to obey 
decrees to integrate their schools. There 
-has even been some sympathy for looters 
. who are trapped in poverty, and for law- 
' breaking students who regard school au- 
'thorities as contemptuous of their con- 
. sent. 


E equality, the other for libertv—a basic 
contradiction that has been generally 


e unappreciated by generations of Ameri- 


: cans, who have thoughtlessly equated 
- liberty and equality, and who have con- 
sequently misread the powerful am- 


‘biguities in American life and have re-. 


: mained oblivious to the violence in our 

. past and puzzled by the violence in our 
. midst. 

|^. In the conclusion to our report, we 

noted this abiding conflict that is inher- 


t, ` ent in a dual commitment to liberty and 


_ equality, although we did not expand 
"upon it. But it may be that American 
violence is rooted in American values. 

De Tocqueville observed long ago that 

the materialistic Americans exploited 

their political liberty in an insatiable 
quest for equality of oppertunity.!? 

Their democratic individualism led them 

to reject the sanctions of tradition, fam- 

ily, church, and state; and this unique 

‘freedom from external, institutional re- 
straints required a self- restraint that 

imposed an enormous psychic burden 


upon the individual, in the unending ` 


quest for material equality. Persistently 
faced with a social reality that denied 
such equality, the frustrated American 


democrat became peculiarly vulnerable: 


'to seizures of violent aggression. Given 
a remarkably fluid society, a boom-and- 
bust economy, relatively minimal state 


/70.I am indebted to John Wiliam Ward 
for his perceptive comments on the paper by 
Michael Wallace, “The Uses of Violence in 
American History,” read at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., 28 December 1969. 


The sword of the Higher Law is, ` 
,,. Of course, two-edged: one strikes for 


' instinctively aggressive. 


sanctions, and an unparalleled racial and 
ethnic heterogeneity, private targets for 
violent aggression—whether displaced or 
direct—have been plentiful and inviting. — 

In recent years, two theories have 
been advanced that attempt to explain - 
violence in terms that are quite contra- 
dictory—the one appealing to the ideo- 
logical right, the other to the left. - At 


the root of the first is the ancient no- 


tion, recently resurrected and’ refur- 
bished in scientific garb, that man is 
According to 
this thesis, which has been most promi- 
nently advanced in the scientific writings 
of the Austrian ethologist Konrad Lor- 
enz and the popular expositions of Rob- 
ert Ardrey, the cynical Roman epi- 


` gram, komo homini lupus—man is a 
‘wolf to man—represents a libel on the 


gentle wolf. Equipped by evolution 


with such puny physical weapons, man 


perforce developed a minimal instinctive 
restraint to bridle his intra-specific ag- 
gression. Consequently, when his in- 
genious technology produced weapons 
capable of massive destruction, he be- 
came: the planet's most truly immoral 
creature, singularly given to self-de- 
struction. The origin of the Freudian 
death wish, Thanatos, had been located 
immutably in Darwinian terms. 

In an age of missile silos, rampant 


.overpopulation, and environmental pol- 
` Jution, it is understandable that liberal 


and radical social scientists should be ` 
appalled by the profoundly conservative 
implications of the assertion that man is - 
instinctively aggressive, and that they 
should deplore an inherent fatalism 
which bases man’s hope for survival on 
such frail reeds as the promotion of a 
kind of symbolic, safety-valve competi- 

11. Konrad Lorenz, On Aggression (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1967); and Robert 
Ardrey, The Territorial Imperative (New 
York: Dell Publishing Co. 1966). For a 
liberal critique, see M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
ed., Man and Aggression (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968). 
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tion in international sports and in space. 
I confess that I have been disappointed, 
if not really surprised, at the degree to 
. which the mere mention of Lorenz or 
Ardrey in liberal academic circles is 
likely to elicit a dogmatic and emotional 
outburst that ill consorts with the social 
scientists’ ostensible commitment to en- 
tertain any reasonable hypothesis con- 
cerning human behavior. But the social 
scientist is surely on sound ground in 
insisting that culture is a powerful, if 
not omnipotent, determinant of man’s 
propensity . for violence— witness the 
melancholy fact that Manhattan Island, 


-with a population of 1.7 million, has in ` 


recent years produced more murders per 
year than all of England and Wales, 
with a combined population of 49 mil- 
lion. One need not become entangled 
in the interminable hen-and-egg debate 
over the nature-versus-nurture contro- 
versy to perceive that man has the cul- 
tural capacity to minimize as well as 
maximize his recourse to violence. `` 


To MARX AND BEARD 


But the thesis that man is innately 
aggressive, when advanced as a blanket 
explanation for human violence, found- 
ers not only on the shoals of compara- 
tive evidence. It also runs afoul of a 
fundamental moral objection. For if all 
are guilty, none is guilty. Keenly sensi- 
tive to this moral dimension, and ap- 
palled by the Hobbesian view of human 
nature that is implicit in the thesis that 
human aggression is innate, contempo- 
rary historians of a "new" leftish per- 


suasion have turned not to Darwin or: 


Freud but to Marx—or at least to 
Beard: American violence has been pri- 
marily a consequence of repressive men 


wielding the power of the state in de-. 


fense of privilege and the status quo. 
According to this formula, American vio- 
lence has not been paradoxical, because 
“violence and stable institutions, in- 


stead of being opposites, become co-part- 
ners,” 1? 
Such a denial of the paradox, how- 


'ever, misconstrues the argument here, 


which is not that violence and stable in- 
stitutions are necessarily opposites, 
Obviously, violence and stable institu- 
tions may become co-partners, as in to- 
talitarian societies in which the reign of 
terror sustains the state in the absence 
of perceived legitimacy. Clearly, such 
assertions reflect a present-minded and 
burgeoning animosity on the left to- 
ward the behavior of the American gov- 
ernment since World War II—for rea- 
sons that are painfully apparent and 
need not be adumbrated here. But these 
ominous postwar events seem to reflect a 
fundamental discontinuity with our past, 
for even if the historical commonality of 
American violence is demonstrable, the 
power and activity of the American state 
have grown enormously during the post- 
war years. Despite the recent popular- 
ity of hyperbolic allusions to the Third 
Reich, the United States has not been 
a totalitarian society, and historians 
angered at the contemporary state’s be- 
havior should beware of projecting these 
assumptions backward ‘onto our past. 
This is not to deny that much of 
our historic violence has “served the 
dominant establishment”—has generally 
been “generated from the top of society, 
not the bottom, and has aimed at re- 
pression, not innovation.”?% The re- 
pressive nature of American nativism is 
an old and familiar story. The leading 
authority on American vigilantism, Rich- 
ard Maxwell Brown, has described vigi- 
lante groups as predominantly local 


12.Comment by Douglas T. Miller on an 
earlier version of this paper, read at the meet- 
ing of the Organization of American Histori- 
ans in Los Angeles, 16 April 1970. 

13. Ibid. Michael Wallace similarly argued - 
that the preponderance of American violence 
has been repressive, whereas that of Europe 
has been expressivé and generated from below. 
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' elites, organized to uphold community . 


values and property—eminent mèn for 
whom it would be easy to. compile a 
"Who's Who’ of American vigilant- 
` ism.” ** And in a recent study, Leonard 
` L. Richards has described the leaders of 
'the anti-abolitionist mobs in Jacksonian 


` . America as “gentlemen of property and 


standing.” 15 "To survey the history of 
American violence from “the bottom up” 
is not to imply that the preponderance 


>~" of the violence emanated from the lower 


social orders. The point of this analysis 
. is rather to emphasize that our capital- 


' , istic, federal structure has historically 


. ^14. See “The American Vigilante Tradition,” 


| in Violence in America 1, pp. 121~70.-. 


15. Gentlemen of Property and Standing: 
Anti-Abolitionist Mobs in Jacksonian America 
(Oxford University Press, 1970) ; 


pitted our racial, ethnic, and economic 
groups against one another rather than 
against the state and its vital institu- 
'tions, which until the very recent past 
have been, in comparison with other soci- 
eties, unusually sanctified, insulated, 
even indifferent—occasionally an aggres- 
sor, to be sure, but rarely a target. To 
assert that a society's vital public insti- 


` tutions have been remarkably immune : 
‘from the tumult that has surrounded 


them is not to deny the moral indict- 
ment that they presided over internecine : 
pain and anguish. It is only to attempt 
to explain an important historical phe- 
nomenon that historical and comparative 
evidence have brought to light—one that 
appears to be ostensibly paradoxical, but 
that has nevertheless been very real. 


The Psychology of Political Activity ` 
By SHELDON G. Levy | 


ABSTRACT: This study examines the attitudes of citizens to’ 
actions that might be taken under hypothetical conditions of 
governmental oppression. A technique called Polarized Sub- 
group Analysis (PSA) was used to divide a national sample of 
adults into groups that varied in the amount of systemic pun- 
ishment that they had experienced. Those who had experi- 
enced greater amounts of systemic punishment were less politi- 
cally active and more rigid in the modes of action that they had 
utilized. They were more rigid psychologically and had higher 
levels of endorsement of official internal and international uses 
- of force. ; ! 

A theory of reduced alternatives is proposed, which hypothe- 
sizes that systemic punishment leads to a reduction in political 
activity as well as behavioral and psychological rigidity. It is 
this rigidity that leads to anxiety over complex situations and ` 
increased dependency upon and subsequent identification with 
authority to reduce the anxiety. This identification then re- 
sults in greater endorsement of official uses of force, as well as 
reduced opposition to governmental oppression. Opposition to 
government requires a wide range of political alternatives; 
which reduces anxiety and dependence and the need for identi- 
fication. The conditions under which withdrawal (alienation) 
: may occur are briefly discussed. Evidence is given that non- 
whites in the United States do not identify with authority. 


Sheldon G. Levy, Ann Arbor, Michigan is associate professor of Psychology and re- 


search associate in the Center for Urban Studies at Wayne State University. He was 
an assistant professor at the University of Michigan after receiving his Ph.D. there, and 
has spent visiting years as an associate professor at Brandeis University (1968-69) and 
Rice University (1970). He also served as a co-director of the task force studying 
assassination and political violence with the National Commission on the Causes and . 
Prevention of Violence. His publications include Inferential Statistics in the Behavioral 


Sciences (1968) and co-editorship of Assassination and Political Violence (1969). 
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HIS paper examines attitudes 
toward political violence that were 
‘obtained from a national sample of 


.. almost 1,200 adults, 18 years of age or 


older. The-major purpose of this pre- 
. sentation is to develop theoretical ideas 
^. that will organize and explain the find- 
ings, portions of which have been pre- 
sented in a series of earlier papers by 
the author (which will be cited as they 
. become relevant). 

- Because part of the data has already 
been examined, the theory represents 
an effort to ‘explain the results rather 
than to make 6 priori predictions. Con- 
sequently, the full test of the theory as 
well as the attempt to broaden it to a 
wider range of data must wait upon fur- 
ther research. Hopefully, these ideas 


^. wil lay a foundation for those efforts. 


Tue THEORY OF REDUCED 
ALTERNATIVES ` 


The major objective of this analysis 
is to- predict the political behavior of 
individuals. This behavior is considered 
the outcome of an interaction between 
. the contemporary social environment 
and the psychological characteristics of 
the individual. The theory focuses on 
the effect of a cognitive and behavioral 
- reduction in the number of alternatives 


` for political action upon attitudes toward ` 


authority. 

The starting point of the discussion is 
the. past social experience of the indi- 
vidual, which is considered to be a 
major determinant of his psychological 


The interviewing was conducted October 


1-8, 1968, by Louis Harris and Associates for. 


the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence. The portions of the 
survey reported here were under the direction 
of the author, who was co-director of the 
Task Force on Assassination and Political 
Violence. Richard Link was particularly help- 
ful in the statistical analyses. 

It should be noted that the source of the 
data restricts present applicability of the theory 
to a large, modern, democratic society. . 


orientation. "Thé concepts of systemic 
reward and punishment are used to de- 
fine the major relevant components of 
this experience. (For discussions of 
concepts relevant to this presentation, 


.Such as relative deprivation, systemic 


frustration, and rising satisfaction, see 
Gurr, Feierabend et al, and Davies.*) - 
Systemic reward is said to have occurred 
when an individual receives benefits, 
real or psychological, that are consist- 
ent with, his desires within the society. 
Systemic punishment occurs when such 
benefits fall short of. those wishes. 
'There is, of course, good reason to 
expect that the concept of systemic 
reward/punishment is multidimensional. 

The next problem is to examine the 
consequences of reward and punishment 
on political behavior and political atti- 
tudes. The first assumption is that the 
greater the punishment, the lower will. 
be the level of political responsiveness 
and the greater will be the ecd in 
the response repertoire. 

Systemic punishment has a cor- 
responding psychological consequence, 
namely, frustration, which leads to a 
cognitive reduction in the number of 
potential response alternatives, It is, of 
course, recognized that a narrow range 
of behavioral-cognitive alternatives may 
also arise from limited individual or 
cultural learning experiences. 

The rigidity of response induced by 
punishment leads to anxiety over those 
situations that require or even allow a 


1. Ted Robert Gurr, “A Comparative Study 


.of Civil Strife,” I. Feierabend, R. L. Feiera- 


bend, and B. A. Nesvold, “Social Change and 
Political Violence: Cross-National Patterns,” 
and James C. Davies, “The J-Curve of Rising 
and Declining Satisfactions as a Cause of Some 
Great Revolutions and a Contained Rebellion,” | 
in Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert Gurr, 

eds., The History of Violence in America, 
Report to the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1969), 572—730. g 
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variety of responses. Consequently, the 
individual develops a more general psy- 
chological rigidity, which manifests it- 
self in a preference for less complex 
situations and a positive evaluation of 
those circumstances that more precisely 
define role expectations. 
to express this is to say that the 
punishment-induced sequence.leads to 
an intolerance of social ambiguity. 
Although the reduction in anxiety is 
partially accomplished through psycho- 
logical rigidity, additional defense mech- 
anisms may be necessary. One way in 
which security can further be achieved 
is through identification with authority. 
In the political sphere, this may be one 
of the most important mechanisms for 
anxiety reduction. The greater the 
trust or faith iri, or reliance upon, au- 
thority, the less is the need for indi- 
vidual decision-making. This defense 
should manifest itself in the support of 


authority even when its action is ques-- 


tionable, and an unwillingness to attack 
authority even when the freedom of the 
individual is infringed upon. Very 
likely, the politically insecure individual 
is unwilling to admit that the attacks 
of authority are directed at him; that 
is, the individual rationalizes the action 
of authority to maintain his favorable 
attitude. 

Identification is not the only defense 
mechanism Behavioral withdrawal 
(with the corresponding psychological 
state of alienation) is also an important 
outcome. The reasons for - alienation 
rather than identification are not clear. 
One possibility is that alienation is more 
likely to occur when authority provides 
insufficient symbols upon which identi- 
fication can „be based. Another pos- 
sibility is that a threat that leads to 
great anxiety is more likely to result in 
withdrawal to insure the anxiety will be 
sufficiently reduced. "These two possi- 
bilities combine in the case of value 


Another way . 


_ conflict. That is, if the value system 


of the individual and that represented 
by authority are greatly discrepant, 
withdrawal rather than identification is 
the likely consequence of prior systemic 
punishment. Within this formulation, 
neither identification nor withdrawal 
leads to interest in the operation of gov- 
ernment.- The identified are disinter- 
ested because governmental decision- 
making introduces a complexity into the 
environment that is anxiety-arousing, 
whereas the alienated have already re- 
moved themselves behaviorally and psy- 
chologically from, such concerns. There 
is, however, an observable difference be- 
tween the two groups. Those who have 
identifed with authority will be more 
supportive of authoritarian actions and 
more antagonistic toward attacks, upon 
authority than will the alienated. 

It will be noted that the above dis- 
cussion indicates that systemic punish- 
ment leads to eventual political passiv- 
ity on the part of the individual. If 
this were the only outcome, there would 
never be protest or revolution. It seems 
apparent that protest represents an at- 
tempt to remove an interference to goal 
achievement and, therefore, is indicative 
of frustration in the individual. 

The theory of reduced alternatives 
proposes that one major distinction be- 
tween the politically active and the po- 
litically passive is that the former have 
available a wide range of response and 
cognitive alternatives. This allows a - 
flexible rather than a rigid outlook and 
approach to problems. Consequently, 
the need for identification with author- 
ity in order to reduce anxiety is absent. 
Thus, authority can be veridically per- 
ceived, and opposition to threats from 
such authority can be initiated. 

To recapitulate: a response to a 
threat, such as governmental oppression, 
requires the perception of the threat. 
The more dependent the individual is on 


z 
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the government, the less likely a threat 


.^ will be perceived. Individuals who have 
~ a limited repertoire of political responses 


-~ will be more dependent upon the govern- 

ment than those with a wide range of 
responses. Consequently, the latter are 
more likely to perceive a threat and 
more likely to oppose it. Of course, the 
‘greater the dependence upon the au- 
thority, the greater will be the opposi- 
tion to attacks upon it. 

In addition to having less ability to 
‘perceive a threat, those who have few 
_ available political responses will prefer 
simple situations. They will be less 
~ interested, therefore, in the operation of 
- government ‘and will be more likely to 

prefer authoritarian government; where- 
as those who have a range of responses 
will prefer more complex situations and 
. more democratic government. The lat- 


ter will express greater interest in the ` 


.operation of government and will be 
.more likely to oppose attacks npon 
democratic institutions. 

The major determinant of the range 
of available political responses.is the 
amount of past systemic punishment the 
individual has experienced, although in- 
dividual and cultural learning is also 
important. 

If anxiety cannot be adequately re- 
duced through dependence on the gov- 
ernment, withdrawal (alienation) may 
occur. If withdrawal.is prevented under 
such circumstances, attack upon author- 
ity is likely as the only remaining 
alternative. 

Relevant individual factors, such as 
intelligence and tolerance for anxi- 
ety, have not been. included in this 
presentation. i 


OPERATIONALIZATION OF THE 
, THEORETICAL CONCEPTS ~ 


The purpose of this section is to 
examine the questionnaire variables 
that represent, operationalization of the 
concepts. 


ment. 


The theory is outlined in Figure 1. 


. Indices of Systemic Punishment. 


Operationalizing systemic punishment 
is extremely difficult in general, and 
especially so when it is applied to a 
survey that has already been conducted. - 
The concept involves a discrepancy be- 
tween the. individual's desired level of 
achievement, and his actual level. 
Thus, eventually, its measurement might 
greatly benefit from panel studies. 

In this study, several demographic 
variables that had high predictive power 


were obtained from a multiple regres- `` 


sion. The use of systemic punishment 
represents an attempt to understand one | 


: reason why the variables were predictive. 


Eduéation will be used as one index 
of systemic reward and punishment. 
The assumption is that in the United. 
States a low level of education is gen- 
erally indicative of punishment to the 


- individual, because it represents achieve- 


ment below his desired level.. It thus 
results in psychological frustration. It 
may also be an indirect index of other 
punishing experiences, such as lowered 
income and reduced status. Although 
income was a fairly good predictor by 
itself, it did not give sufficient additional 
information beyond that which was 
available from the educational level. 

. Similarly, being nonwhite may also be 
considered evidence of systemic punish- 
ment, such as that which occurs through 
racial discrimination; and it may also be 
an indirect index of other punishing ex- 
periences, such as lowered education, 
lowered income, and reduced status. 
However, in this country, being white 
does not appear to be an index of sys- 
temic reward—although in other coun- 
tries, such as South Africa and Rhodesia, 
it might well be. 

Finally, residence in the South was 
taken as indicative of systemic punish- 
(Empirically, the region of the 
country in which one resided was a good 
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FIGURE 1. Schematic representation of the theory of reduced ALTERNATIVES. 


predictor.) The other regions were not 
considered ‘indices of either reward or 
punishment. This interpretation for the 
South is, of course, debatable. Income, 
however, is lowest in the South. Fur- 
ther, the South has been punished his- 
torically through losing the Civil War 
and the subsequent Northern occupa- 
tion. In addition, thé norms of the 
white South with respect to the races 
have continued to conflict directly with 
the ' federal. government in all 
branches. Finally, the migration pat- 
terns of Southern residents, at least 
during the past thirty years, may be.evi- 
dence that the South represents a *pun- 
_ishing” environment relative to other 
sections of the country. All these argu- 
ments are tenuous. But at this stage 
of theoretical development, residence in 


the South -may be reasonably treated as ` 


its . 


indicative of systemic punishment, al- 


though other reasons for the results may, 
of course, be applicable. 


‘Behavioral Alternatives - X uu 


To examine the number of political ' 
activities the individual engaged in, re- ` 
spondents. were asked the following 
question: f 

People take many kinds of action to 
express their views about political or 
social issues. Please tell me which of 
these actions you have ever taken to 
express your opinion on à social or po- 
litical issue: discuss with friends, write 
a letter to a newspaper or to an elected 
official, contribute money. to an organiza- 
tion concerned about the issue, sign a 
petition, express your opinion in person 
to a government official, organize a 
group, participate in a legally permitted 
demonstration, participate in an illegal 


- ` Pai 


com 
^ but non-violent démonstration, partici. 
~ pate in a riot.. 





p^ and Support aj. aiis 


“Th order to examine these psycho- 
_Togical traits; responses to 25 items were 
^ studied:? The first 10 factors of a prin- 


: E ce axis. solution';were rotated to a ` 


. _Yarimax criterion. Five rotated factors | 
Pr “appeared. important ‘enough for detailed 
y Analysis. 
-Fl percent, 9 percent, 7 percent, 7 per-: 
“cent and. 6 percent' of the total. vari- 
ance "The lst, 3rd and Sth factors 


were taken to represent psychological . 





.igidity and support: for authority, and 
E in ibe ADEE presented, à ! 


RIGIDITY. 


phe 6. items that comprised the most 
-important factor seemed to indicate an 
: t "intolerance for social: ambiguity. The 
` percéntage of either agreement or strong 
=» agreement is given in parentheses, based 
` 7.6n-a.weighting of the sample so that it 
:, , demographic characteristics. . : 
705 d. Acfew strong. leaders could make 
dus coüntry better than all the laws and 
.falk: (53 percent) ` 
a 2. People were bla off in the old 


2.5 2. The 25 items included some from standard 
>- psychological tests as well as others which were 
‘ "designed by William Gamson and James Mc- 
; Evoy. McEvoy suggested the factor analysis. 
: For additional analyses-of this material, see 
, Sheldon. G. Levy, “The Psychology of the 
- Politically’ Violent," paper presented. beforé the 
Pacific Sociology "Association, Seattle, Wash., 
, April 24, 1969; and Levy, "Assassination— 
“>” Levels, Motivation, and Attitudes,” Peace Re-: 
yt search Society (international) Papers n 
p Nos. 
2. 3. The "factor analysis is discussed in Levy, 
RS “Attitudes: Toward -Political’ Violence,” J. F. 
b Kirkham, S. G.’ Levy, and W. J. Crotty, eds., 
> 1: Assassination and Political, Violence, Report to- 
es . the National Commission on the Cáuses and 
. Prevention of Violence- (Washington, D.C.: 
+ US.G.P.O, 1969), 383-417. 


“These factors accounted’ for .' 


. related to this concept. 


would conform more ‘closely to national - 
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Moe 


days Msi everyone: 'knew just how: he 
was expected to act. - (47 pércent) . 
3.. Justice may have been a dite: 


' rough and ready in the days of the Old ^, - 
. West, but things worked better than .' 


they do today with all the legal red ape. 
(56 percent) , 
4. What is lacking i in the world today“ 


'.is' the old kind of ‘friendship that lasted 


fòr a lifetime. (72 percent) . ; 
".8. Everything changes so auc 


:these days that I often have trouble P 


deciding which ate the right , fuos to 
follow. (50 percent) ` 


. '6. What young people: id most of. 
all is strong discipline by ! their parents. -` 
f (86 percent). ` 


> " SUPPORT FOR 2 AUTHORITY. aa 
Two factors emerged that appeared . 


support: for the police and the, other” 
dealt with the government’s use of force 


in international ` relations. 


"Support for the police (Domestic Force) ^ 


1. Thé police are wrong to beat ‘up 
unarmed protestors, even when these . 


-people are rude and call them narhes. 


(49 percent) (45 percent aes of 
strongly disagree) 
2. The police frequently - use more. 


` force than they need to when carrying ` 
- out their duties. 


(28 percent) (65. per | 
cent disagree or strongly: disagree). * 
: 3. Any man who insults?a policeman 
has no complaint if he gets roughed up E 
in return.’ (56 percent) 
. 4. Sex criminals deserve more than 
prison, they should be publicly whipped i 
or worse. (40 percent) 


International use of force 


1; In dealing with other countries: of - 
the world we are frequently justified in . 
using military force. (62 percent) 

2. Our government is too ready to use - 


‘military force in dealing. with other ` 


One indicated .- l 
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countries. (39 percent) (53 percent 
disagree or strongly disagree) 

3. It is unfortunate that many civil- 
ians are killed in bombing in a war but 
this cannot be avoided. (73 percent) 


RESPONSE TO GOVERNMENTAL 
REPRESSION 


The problem of studying the respon- 
siveness of both those that identify with 
and those that oppose authoritarian po- 
litical action is a difficult one. The pro- 
cedure that was designed for this study 
was to develop hypothetical situations 
of governmental repression or injustice. 
For each situation, an attitude was first 
obtained that extended from strong ap- 
proval to strong disapproval. Then a 
set of.responses was presented that 
varied from mild activities (discussion 
with one’s friends, signing a petition, 


and organizing a group) to more severe: 


activities (illegal sit-ins and armed 
action or physical assault). The inter- 
view instrument was designed to ex- 
amine both the endorsement of the re- 
sponses and the likelihood of personal 
bzhavioral responses to governmental ac- 
tivities involving repression or injustice. 

The hypothetical situations of govern- 
mental repression were: 

1. Imagine that Congress has passed 
a law that makes you pay-just as many 
dollars in taxes as people who make a 
lot more money than you do. 

2. Imagine that Congress has just 
passed a law prohibiting anyone from 
saying anything against the government. 

3. Imagine that the government has 
just arrested and imprisoned many of 
the Negroes in your community, even 
though there has been no trouble. 

4. Imagine that, in order to keep 
control of the country, the government 
starts arresting and shooting large num- 
bers of innocent people, including mem- 
bers of your family. 

After the degree of approval or dis- 


approval was ascertained, the respon- : 
dent was asked.to indicate each action 

that he felt it would be all right to take. 

"These were: 

A. Express an opinion to friends on 
what is happening. i 

B. Sign a petition about what is hap- 
pening. 

C. Organize a group that is interested 
in what is happening. 

D. If nothing else works, participate 
in an illegal sit-in, to express one’s feel- 
ings about what is happening. 

` E. If nothing else works, participate 

in a physical assault or armed action, 
because of feelings about what is hap- 
pening. 

The responses were designed so that 
a person could not say no to one of the 
illegal responses because he felt a legal 
response would do the job. Thus, those 
actions that would ordinarily be con- 
sidered illegal (D and E responses) 
were introduced with the phrase, “If 
nothing else worked. . . .” 

After the "all rights" were recorded, 
the respondent was asked, “How about 
you, personally? Are you likely, or un- 
likely, to do this as a reaction to (the 
particular situation) we talked about?" 

Schematicaly, the design of these 
items can be represented in three dimen- 
sions: (1) the degree of provocation 
offered by the situations, (2) the degree 


. of reaction offered by the response alter- 


natives, and (3) the personal endorse- 
ment alternatives. Figure 2 presents 
this conceptualization for the four hypo- 
thetical situations. 


RESULTS 


The first prediction is twofold. It is 


‘that greater systemic punishment (as 


represented by amount of education) 
will result in both: 

a) reduced political activity on the 
part of the individual, and 


i 
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FIGURE 2 


:. b) greater rigidity in political respon: 
` Siveness in the individual. - l 


. Education and Amount of Past 
Political Activity 


j : = Respondents. were divided into four 
. educational levels. 
_ and. including 8th grade, some high . 


These were: up to 


school, high “school graduate, some col- 
lege. The results for each of the past 


: political activities. as reported. by the. 


respondents are given in Table 1. - 
.Except for the first response, which 
almost everyone participated in, and the 
last response, which practically no one 
. participated in, there is a consistent. in- 
crease in. reported participation -with 


. - increasing educational level. 


' Measuring the rigidity of the respon- 


siveness.is more difficult, The concept 


. of rigidity means an inability or un- 


¿> willingness to deviate from a particular 


xariance.: 


mode of behavior. One measure of 
rigidity that seems reasonable is the 


are equally or almost equally preferred, 
then the behavior would not be con- 
“sidered rigid and the variance would be 


`. small. : The more variable' the responses .. 


;.are from each other, the greater the 


: ` rigidity. -In-order to make the distribu- 
_ + tions comparable for level ^of activity, 
] the proportions of the group. that have 


. Polarized Subgr oup Analysis 


‘It should ‘be evident that any single” : 
' demographic variable, even education, 
only roughly indexes ‘the amount. of . 


If several different responses ` 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION or GOVERNMENTAL IwjusTICE ITEMS 


engaged in-a particular activity have 


been divided by- the sum of the propor- - 


tions of the group across all the re- 
sponses. Thus, each activity is evalu- 
ated in terms of the proportion of the 
total activity of the group that it repre- 
sents. These figures are included in the 
triangle in each cell. The variances are | 
included at the bottom: of each column: 


It is apparent that rigidity in political a 
` behavior, as measured by the variance, ... 


decreases steadily as the educational 
level increases. Thus, systemic paari 
ment, as measured by educational level,' 
appears to lead to both a reduction. in 
political behavior and greater rigidity ; 
in the behavior that does occur. 


e 


systemic punishment. It would be far 


used simültaneously. 
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. better if several variables: could be E 
Polarized Sub- . 


t 


group Analysis (PSA) accomplishes this - 


by determining homogeneous subgroups. 
in the, population that differ maximally 

First, a set of pre- e 
.dictor variables :is used in a stepwise .. 


from each other. . 


multiple regression to predict to a num- . : 


"ber of indices and variables in the par- _ 
"The most impor- : 


ticular questionnaire. 
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TABLE 1— EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND PRIORO OF F RESPONDENTS 
. THAT-ENGAGED IN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES - 











' EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 





Past POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


UP TO AND . 
‘INCLUDING STR 
GRADE 





Discuss with Friends 





Write Letter (431 2 


HiGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 


Some HicH 
Scuoor 


SOME COLLECE 





Contribute Money 17 





` Sign Petition ` l . J15 
Express Opinion in Person 15 
Organize a Group 4 


, Participate in Legal Demor- 1 
stration : 


Participate in Illegal Demon- | 0 
stration | i 


' . Participate in Riot - 10 


Variances among Proportions 
in Triangles 











` 0166 ` 0073 





* Proportion based on weighted sample. 


st Proportion of tota! activity of the group represented by this response. 


tant and consistent Siedisties are then 
used to develop. subgroups defined by 
simultaneously used levels of the vari- 
ables. The method is more fully .de- 
scribed in Dey" and Conant, Levy and 
Lewis. 


In this study, the slowing variables. 


were selected: race (white, nonwhite), 


4. S. G. Levy, “How Population Subgroups 
Differed in Knowledge of Six Assassinations,” 
Journalism Quarterl 46, No. 4 
685—698. : 

5. R. Conant, S. G. Levy, and: R.. Lewis, 
“Mass Polarization,” American Behavioral Sci- 
: entist 13, no. 2 (1969), 247-263, 


(1969); ` 


education (for nonwhites; up to and 
including ' 8th grade, some high school, 
high school graduate, college; for whites, 
some high school, and high school gradu- 
ate or above), past political activity 
(low, medium,. and high),° sex, and 
region of the country, (East, West, Mid- 
west, and South). 


6. 'The measure of previous political activity 
has just been discussed. The respondent was 
placed in the low category if he responded to 
O or 1 action, in the medium category if he 
responded to 2, 3, or 4, and in the high cate- 
gory if he responded to 5 or more. 
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Because . a. ational ipie ES 1,200 - 


adults yields a small number ‘of non-' 
-white casés, this group was treated with . 


2 


only one additional attribute at a time.’ 

Repeated use of the same individual 
was also the case in the analysis of- 
whites. However, because the numiber 
of cases was larger, it was possible to 
- use a larger number of traits simultane- 


. ously in this category. -The combina- : 


: tions used’ were: education—sex—pre- 
vious political activity; political activ- 
ity—Tregion; education—region; and sex 

; —region. A list of the subgroups, the 

identifying code, and the number of 

cases in each is given in Table 2. 


It can thus be seen that the subgroups . 


are defined by variables that index pre- 
vious systemic punishment as well as the 
level of political behavior (i.e., behav- 
ioral ‘alternatives). 


_Predictions to ‘Rigidity, Support for - 
Uoc Authority, and Responsiveness 
to Governmental Oppression 


: ` The theoretical argument that. has 
"been presented: states that the behavioral 


‘rigidity that results from systemic pun- . 
ishment should lead tó a corresponding ` 


psychological rigidity and support for 


"authority. Both of these'traits will be- 


measüred by factors that emerged from 
the factor analysis of tlie psychological 
items. In addition, the high systemic 
punishment groups should be relatively 
unresponsive to the hypothetical situa- 
‘tions, of governmental .injustice when 
compared with the high systemic reward 
groups. ` 

The procedure for examining the re- 
sults will be as follows: For each of the 
- measures, the highest six and the lowest 
six subgroups will. be specified. ^ Al- 


. though the PSA subgroups in'this analy- . . 


sis resulted in the same individuals being 
. used more than once, the subgroups can 


be examined for the consistency of their - 


traits with the theory. 


F 


received. 
governmental injustice, three measures. © 
: weré developed; one was the number of , 


93. 
For-the facias; the basis for deter- . 
mining whether a subgroup placed at . 
an extreme is'simply the factor score it^ — 
.For the responsiveness to : 


times a sübgroup appeared àmong either 


' the highest.six or lowest: six in strong 
disapproval .of the hypothetical situa- 


tions. Another was the number of times 


- the subgroup appeared at an extreme 


on each. of the legal responses for 
each of the four situations. The. maxi- 
mum number of appearances, therefore, 
was 12. ` 

- The third measure was:the Ghee of 


. times a subgroup appeared at either the 


highest or lowest extreme for the two 
responses that would ordinarily be con- 
sidered illegal, with the: maximum, of 
course, being 8. Note that only the 
“all right” results and not the “person- 
ally likely” ones were examined. The 
results are presented in Table 3. 

“In order to evaluate the results. more 


_ efficiently, each of the PSA subgroups 


had been labeled with an additional code 
in Table 2, representing the degree of 
systemic punishment’ or reward, as well 
as the range of behavior. alternatives. 
The codes are based on the ‘following 


- decisions: 


1. Low education or dane in the 


South i$ taken as indicátive of systemic 


punishment. High education is taken as 
evidence of systemic reward. Low past. 


"political activity is taken as indicative 
. 0f a narrow range of political behavioral 


alternatives, ‘and high political activity, 
a wide range. ` 
|. Subgroups are classified. as follows: 


À. -Subgroups defined by consistent *o 


tras. — 

Es ‘Subgroups that have at 
least two supporting pun- 
ishment/behavior attri- - 
butes, e.g., Southern non- 
whites or less than high 


E 
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school s siae 


` (< HSG), male, low: ac- 


tivity, whites. =  . 
+R: Subgroups that have at 
. least two supporting re- 


ward/behavior attributes. 


: Subgroups that have one 


punishment/behavior at-_ 
tribute, e.g., low activity, 


Midwest, whit ie. 


—R: Subgroups that: . have 
one reward/behavior at- 
tribute. 


B. Subgroups defined by inconsis- | 


tent traits within the theory. 

I: Groups that are defined 
by inconsistent punish- 
ment/behavior attributes, 
e.g., HSG and more, male, 
low activity, white; less 
than HSG, female, high 
activity, white; and col- 
lege, nonwhite. 

il Other groups. ' 
O. Those that are defined 
either by neutral traits, 
'eg, medium activity, 
. West, white, or by poten- 
. tially mildly conflicting 
traits, e.z,, some high 


~ school, nonwhite (which 


might also have been clas- 
sified —P) or HSG+, 
.male, medium activity, 
white. (which might also 
have been classified —R). 


DISCUSSION or RESULTS 
The results in Table' 3 give very 


strong support for the theoretical propo- - 


sitions that have been presented. If the 
theory were totally supported, one would 
expect the upper half of the table to 
contain only +P or TP subgroups. - Of 
the 35 subgroups listed, 26 (or 74 per- 
cent) received these codes, as opposed to 
only 20/53 or 38 percent of the original 


groups which were so coded. `- There 
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are "no directly.. inconsistent groups, 
that is, there are no groups coded either 
+R. or —R in the upper. half of the 
table.. The only group coded’ O tends 
toward a —P evaluation. ~All the re- 
maining groups are coded I, and demon- `: 
‘strate the importance of the PSA in al- 
lowing interaction effects among a-set of 
traits to provide different results from 
those expected in a simple additive 
model. (It should also be noted that 4’ 
of the 8 I notations are provided by: 


` «groups with extremely small n’s, namely 


9-3 (n= 10) and.9-6 (n= 6). 

The bottom half of the table also pro-' 
vides strong support for the hypotheses 
of the theory. If there had been perfect 
prediction, all the subgroups should 
have “been +R, —R, or I (revolution- 
ary). The actual results show that 37 
percent were coded +R or —R, as op- ` 
posed. to 8/53 or 15 percent of the origi- 
nal groups. Further, 8 of the 9 I codes 
consisted of either highly active non- ` 
whites (8-3) or nonwhites with at least 
some college (8-7). These groups qual- 
ify under the concept of revolutionary, 
or protesting, as presented in the theory. 
That is, they consist ‘of- individuals 
who have undergoné (and continue to 
undergo). large amounts of systemic pun- 
ishment, but whose behavioral alterna- 
tives have been widened—as evidenced 
by either reward in the area of educa- 
tion (high level of education), which 
broadens cognitive alternatives, or actual 


. high levels of political activity. Of the 


remaining groups (7 were coded O; 8 
were —P; and 3 were +P), all but one 
are nonwhite. Thus, of the 23 sub- 
groups that are not coded either +R or 


` —R, 21 are nonwhite. 


Part of the explanation for the above 
results could be the fact that nonwhites 
have not even had symbols within the 
dominant authority structure which 
would allow them to identify with it. In 
addition, the open and widespread com- 


Reha 


T m behayior-cognitive restriction in political 
“= action and this restriction leáds tó psy- ` 


ws 


; munications ‘gustan: prem mobility sod. 
i high literacy levels lead to an increase 

in the number of alternatives compared 
ov to what otherwise would be expected. 

'"In any event, a combination of the.above 
7f «factors appears to have limited the 
eLamount-.of identification among non- 
> “whites. with authority. This is. especi- 
^. ally noticeable onthe support of the 


police factor and.on the legal responses 


“to the hypothetical situations: of góvern- 


. mental i injustice. , 


. CONCLUSIONS 


"a Although the data presented here are s 
-: limited; they give strong support.to the 


notion that systemic punishment leads to 


aut 


Tus Anat OF Tus.  AuknrchN: Acapsicy : 


M 


ddog. ‘rigidity and identification 


with authority to reduce | anxiety.. -Even. . 
strongly oppressive governments ‘may 


capitalize upon the identification mecha- - 
nism.to reduce opposition to the govern- 


ment, especially.if it provides appropri-. E 


ate symbols with which to` identify. 


. Central to opposition to authority .ap-. 


pears to be a broadened outlook, a flexi- 


-bility of perceived and practiced action.. 
.Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia givé 


evidence that severe oppression in. itself 


- does not insure active opposition. 


Democratic societies may .best safe- 
guard their form of government by :pro- 


viding rewards to all ‘their’ citizens and 


by both maintaining open channéls of 
political communication and encouraging 


‘their use. 





Police Violence and Its Public Support 
By WILLIAM A. GAMSON AND James. McEvoy 


AssrRACT: The paper analyzes two models of social support 
for totalitarian social movements, the mass society model, and 
the class conflict or interest group model. Using national sur- 
vey data, the authors formulate and test the implications of each 
of these models in terms of generating support for-police vio- 
lence among the mass public. With the exception-of a positive 
relationship between education and rejection of police violence, 
the mass society model is not well supported by the data exam- 
ined-by.the authors. Generally strong support is present for 
the class conflict model. eee 


I 
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William A. Gamson is professor of Sociology and a staff member of. the Center for 
Research on Conflict Resolution at the University of Michigan. He is the author of 


Power and Discontent for which he received the 1969 Sorokin Award of the American `` 


Sociological Association. He is also the author of a teaching game, SIMSOC: Simulated 
Society and a forthcoming book with André Modigliani, Untangling the Cold War. He 
- has written on community conflict and coalition formation; for work in the latter area, ` 
he received the 1962 Socio-Psychological Prize of .the American’ Association for the 

Advancement of Science (AAAS). His current work involves a study of the carcers of - 
relatively powerless groups that have challenged the American political system since 1800. 


James McEvoy is cssistant m of Sociology at the University of California, 
- Davis. He is the autkor of a forthcoming book, Radicals or Conservatives? The Con- 
temporary American Right and an editor, with A. ‘Miller, of Black Power and Student. 
- Rebellion. He served as a. special consultant to the National Commission on the Causes 
and CFIIENEOR of Violence. : : 


l Wes "are indebted to Je ohn P. Évans, Divid Segal, Edward: Laumann, and Leon Mayhew for 
their criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper, and to Richard „Juster for his suggestions 
and assistance in getting our data in ane, out _of the computer. 
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' Sànta Barbara. 
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URING the: winter of 1970, a 
United Press International corre- 
* spondent was taken into custody by 
. police and held for: ‘twenty hours. He 
" had .been covering a’ student riot in 
Düring the period he 
wàs detained he was neither formally 


' charged nor allowed to make'a phone 
: call. 
Governor Ronald Reagan explained with . 


:*War correspondents," California 


“have to. realize. that sometime 
. He should. 


a grin, 
' ‘they are going to get it.’ 
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taken place in a political context with 
the police confronting organized groups 
rather than isolated individuals. Since 
police frequently appear in such con- 
flicts as. protagonists, attitudes toward 


_ them are likely to be closely bound to 


support and opposition to the social . 
movements that have occurred within - 
American _ society during this: period. 
Hence, ' we start with the more general 
issue of the nature of social movements 


‘before turning to the more specific phe- 


: be happy he was captured by the good 


ni 


- Buys. 


: For many Xméricans. there is appar- 
-ently a thin blue line between order and * 


chaos. Breach it and untold fvries lie 
: beyond... The police require .uncondi- 


-tional support when-they are in combat; 


asins are understandable and forgivable 


when they occur in the stress of battle., 


For others, of. course, it is à quite 


` different story. The police are a crude 
' instrument of power, often failing tò dif- 


» ferentiate. between criminals and by- 
-standers and full of. barely controlled 
' aggressive impulses. Norman Mailer 
expresses this view -eloquently in his 
description at the time of the 1968 
_ Democratic Convention. 


"Every public figure: with: power, every city 


official, high politician, or prominent gov- 


7 ernment worker knows in his unspoken 
sentiments that the police are an essertially ` 


criminal force restrained by their guilt, 
‘their covert awareness that they are im- 
~ posters, and by a sprinkling of career men 
whose education, rectitude, athletic ability, 
, and religious dedication make them work for 


: : a balance between justice and authority.? 


This paper explores :the sources of 


public support and opposition to police 
‘violence. The most highly publicized 


i police violence of the last decade has 


n 
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1, Reported in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Wednesday, March 4, 1970. : 
* 2. Norman Mailer, Miami 'and the Siege of 


: Chicago (Cleveland: World’ Publishing” Co., 


1968), p.175. 


. social change through collective action. .: 


nomenon of attitudes toward the police. 


Support FOR POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 


Two broad orientations run through 
efforts to understand the sources of sup- 
port for such movements as the radical 
right, student activism, black, power, 
and the like. Cne orientation has roots 
in the theory of mass society and views 
the recruitment to such movements as 


_ primarily reactive. Potential supporters 


presumably become available to a move- 
ment because they are supposed victims 
of social strains or personal anxieties. 
In addition, certain social controls: are 
theught to be absent. for these individu- - 
als, making them: especially promising 
targets for mobilization: by the leaders 
of mass movements. 

The second orientation has roots in 
class or. conflict group analyses and 


views the recruitment to these, movée- ` 


ments as more proactive. Rather than: 
being acted upon, the participants are 
seen as goal-directed actors pursuing - 


At the risk of overdrawing the. differ- 
ences, we will.attempt to sketch these : 
two orientations as competing models. ` 
Reactive Modd ` 


The reactive model is. characterized 
by weak social attachments and: per- . 


‘sonal vulnerability. 


In this model, there are two sens lead- 


ing ta participation in mass movements. 
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"The first of fhese'is the formation 


of an aggregate of individuals who are’ 


psychologically ready for participation. 
Readiness to participate comes from the 
absence of those conditions that con- 
strain others from involvement in essen- 
tially irrational forms of political action. 
In this model, the mass movement par- 
ticipant presumably lacks the series of 
institutional affiliations and’ group loyal- 
ties that bind people into the political 
system and create loyalty to it. Those 


who are heavily embedded in such inter- + 


mediate associations are less available 
for new loyalties. Those who are 


weakly attached and are peripheral to 


existing social networks are “loose” in 
the system. Being loose, there are 


few constraints preventing the develop- 


ment of support for proper: social 
movements. 
Being lunconstrained, however, is only 
_part of the story. Mass, movements 
must also promise to méet some impor- 
tant need to energize the unattached, 
potential recruit, Several different mo- 


tivational „bases have been suggested . 


but, for our purposes, it is unnecessary 
to distinguish among them. We will use 
them here as examples of the same 
basic argument. ` 2 

One might, for example, emphasize 
the personal anxiety that results from 
` lack of strong social attachments. 
ticipation in a mass movement provides 
the emotional satisfaction of being part 
of a group with strong solidarity—a 
satisfaction that the participant lacks 
prior to his participation. ‘In this argu- 
ment, participation in a movement fills 
an important psychological need of be- 
longingness; Fromm and Hoffer write 
in this spirit. 

A’ structural example might empha 


3. Erich Fromm, 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., 1941); Eric 
Hoffer, The True Believer: Thoughts on the 
Nature of Mass Movements ee York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951). - 


Par-. 


Escape ` from Freedom. 


size status insecurity. Individuals occu- 


:pying marginal social positions may ex- — 
‘perience common strains as social change 
occurs. 
„status in society, it will be especially 


Among these groups losing 


those individuals with weak and con- 


' flicting group loyalties who will manifest 
these strains to the greatest degree. 


Those with inconsistent statuses, for ex- 
ample, may find that their claims based 
on their higher status characteristic are 
no longer socially validated; at the same 
time, they reject the lower status group 
into which they are moving and the psy- 


“chological support that it might provide. 


Hence, their social marginality gives 
them a special kind of psychological 


` vulnerability. There are other potential 


sources of status insecurity besides that 
of objectively inconsistent statuses but 
the argument is, in general, similar: By 
the symbolism and the meaning they 
give his social condition, by their myth 
of a better future, by the camaraderie 
and group support they provide, mass 
movements supply some important sat- 
isfactions ‘for the unattached and vul-. 
nerable individual. Kornhauser and 
many of -the authors in Tke Radical 
Right argue along these lines.*. 
Note that the participants in mass 
movements are primarily reactive in this 
model. A major part of the dynamic of 
mobilization is supposed to be’ provided 


. by elites and, in some cases, demagogues 


who skillfully exploit the vulnerabilities 


-of the masses for their own political 


ends. The primary empirical implica- 
tion of this argument is that degree of 


_ social attachment will be negatively as- 


sociated with support for social move- 
ments. In addition, degree of insecurity - 
about one's social identity and degree of 


4. See especially Daniel Bell, Seymour Mar-, 
tin Lipset, and Richard Hofstadter in Daniel 
Bell, ed, The Radical Right (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964); and William Korn- 
hauser, The Politics of Mass Society (New 
York: Free Press, 1959).. : 
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soda ‘marginality ‘hold lié Jitas 
-associated with movement ‘support. . ^ 


Proactive Model’ 5 Uem 
n The proactive model i is characterized 





by conflict groupe, and group identifi-. 


f . cation; 


“The E EEN invoked in this sec- 
^orid model are much more conventional. 
Ship in a social movement is 
„assumed to involve much the same proc- 
“ess as’ group participation in general. 


: Those most available for participation. 
E Will be those who are not handicapped 
p constraints such as cross-pressures or . 


~ social isolation. Thus, the more socially 


" imbedded ‘one is in a group, the more: 
* “likely he is to become involved in a so- ' 
` cial movement that involves the gop S-i 


. interest. ` 


Note the underlying” assumptions here 


-about social movements. They are 


“seen to. embody challenges by relatively ` 
These challenging: 


. powerless groups. 
:. groups are the activist portion o? some 
; underlying solidary t group.. They repre- 


senta constituency ori behalf of whom 
. they, are attempting to.change the: soci-. 


» “ety. Much of their effort. centers on the 


ae “mobilization of this constituency and its 
i conversion into. an active political force. 


, This political struggle takes the form of 
.a mass movement because the groups 


^ .. involved: initially lack ‘the scale of or- 


ts 


e 


` ganization, access, and appropriate re- - 


sponse to. operate effectively inside. the 
' existing political arena, 


‘sources, their ` organizational : strategy 


us e ; will. shift from that-of a mass movement 


; to the tactics of conventional politics. 
This model assumes, ‘then, that if 
` groups were equal i in their access to re- 


7 sources and were all well integrated into 


. "the political system, there would be Iittle 
occasion for collective action outside of 
institutional. channels. To a. greater 
or lesser degree in different. societies, 


"drawn into participation. A 
with the previous model, this one iis.. +- 


If they ulti- © 
. mately. acquire such access. and re- .: 


t Per 
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] however, political integration is not uni- M no 
-Groups with . ` ` 


form among social groups. 
less access forge their own instruments 


` of change and, in American society, this 


often takes the form of a mass.move- . 
ment. Tilly, Gamson, and Rogin write 
in this spirit. - ` 

The activists in this political struggle 
are those members of. the challenging `- 
group that most strongly identify. with | 
and are most strongly embedded in the - 


group. Those with the weakest group .' ^- 


attachments will be: less likely. to be ` 
-In contrast - 


proactive; and the mass movernent : As 


viewed essentially. às an instrumental’ ^ 
form of organization by a. group that >- 


lecks institutional power. "The leaders 
are. not. “outsiders” who are using the 


"movement for their own, separate, pur- 


poses but: “insiders” who embody . the 
group’s norms and values. 

Thus, ` the empirical implications 
concerning group attachment contrast 
sharply with the first model. If a move- ` 


ment -embodies a challenging group's 
_interest, then the participants will: tend ` 
to be. those who are most. strongly. at- 
‘tached to the group. Those who aré . 


peripheral, who are socially isolated, 


: cross-pressured, or otherwise. marginal ur 
will be the least likely to parneipate in : 
‘movement: activities. . 


McCarthyism, Coldwátey Support, and. 
Student Activism 3 


Both' models may bé helpful i in EX- >. 


plaining a given social inovement, up to’. 


a point. 


5. Charles Tilly, *From Mobilization to Po- : 
litical. Conflict,” multilith (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


Movements may change their- a 


` University of. Michigan; 1970); William AL 


Gamson, Power and Discontent (Homewood, ` 
Il: Dorsey, 1968) and “Stable Unrepresenta- . 
tion in American Society;" American Behav- ` 
ioral Scientist 12 (Nov —Dec., 1968) 15-21; i 
Michael Paul Rogin, The Intellectuals and - 
McCarthy: The Radical Specter (Cambridge 


Mass.: MIT. Press, 1967). 
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character, appealing at one time to rela- 


tive social isolates and. at another to 


‘those with strong loyalties to a chal- ` 


lenging group. Or, one wing of a com- 
plex movement may be best understood 


‘by one model while another part of ito 


is handled by the other. 
ceded this, however, 


Having con- 


it is difficult for. 
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re , TERGAN : NE: t ho 
affiliation is the single best predictor 


of -support for’ McCarthy—Democrats 


: opposed him and Republicans supported: . 


both to be generally correct, because - 


they differ in their assumptions about 


the basic nature of. the phenomenon 
being explained.. 


"Take the case of McCarthyism i in. the: 


early 1950’s. Labeling McCarthy sup- 
porters as members of the “radical 
right” rather than as “conservative” 
invokes the first model.- Bell, Hof- 
. stader, Lipset, and other students of 


"joe McCarthy's support emphasized . 
' support were apparently real ones for his 


status anxiety as the underlying cause 
oi participation in the movement. 
“Communists in government" provided 
-a psychologically. rewarding -(i.e., sim- 
" plistic) conspiratorial explanation: and 


scapegoat for. the alleged insecurities- 


` 'and anxieties that tke McCarthy fol- 


lowers were.supposed to be experiencing. 
Recently, however, Rogin has taken a - 


fresh look at.the McCarthy phenomenon 


and his analysis suggests that the pro- 
A. 


close look at county voting records and : 


active model is more. appropriate. 


at other evidence leads-him to conclude 


that *McCarthy capitalized on popular. 


_ concern over foreign policy, communism, 
and the Korean War, but the animus 
of McCarthyism hed little to do with 
any less political or more developed 
popular anxieties... . . McCarthy ‘did 
. not split apart an elite, the parts of 
- which, had..been equally conservative 


before him. He rather capitalized on 


an. existing liberal/conservative split 
within the existing. Republican “elite.” 


Polsby’s analysis of poll data points — 


in the same general direction. Party 


: 6, See Bell, op. cit. 
2 Rosin, op. ct., pp. 216, 220. 


. publican Party.. 


him. ^ Rogin concludes from : his 
own review, "In these’ polls, as in the ` 
data reported by Polsby, no other single 


' division of the population (by religion, 
"class, education, and so forth) even He 


proachéd the party split"? | 
Rogin rejects the notion that Mc- 
Carthy was sustained primarily by the 


` vague discontents of frustrated groups. 


*McCarthy had powerful group and elite 
support. - He did not mobilize the 
masses at the polls or break through 
existing group cleavages. . ... Commu-- 
nism and the Koreàn War played crucial 
roles.” !?' Strange as it may seem, the 
issues on which McCarthy mobilized 


followers, not merely Symbolic of private 
anxieties. - ` 

The first model is ‘als à popular ap- 
paratus for explaining the support for. 
Senator Goldwater in 1964. It was fre- 
quently assumed that the early sup- 
porters of: Goldwater were anomic, 
institutionally detached “cranks,” neo- 
fascists, or “infiltrators” into the Re- 
“Little old ladies in 
tennis shoes" became the popular phrase 
to capture the lunatic fringe imagery. 

McEvoy has demonstrated that the 


evidence sharply contradicts this image . 


of- the ‘Goldwater: phenomenon. Pre- 
convention supporters of Goldwater were: 
compared on a numbér of variables with 
those who ultimately voted for him even 


-though’ they had preferred another 


nominee prior to the convention. 


The 
early Goldwater supporters were very 


8. Nelson W. Polsby, "Toward an Explana- 
tion of McCarthyism,” Political Studies 8 
(October, 1960) ,-250-271. 

9. Rogin, op. cit., p. 234. 

10. Ibid., p. 268: - 

11..James C. McEvoy, Radicals or Con- 
servatives? The Contemporary American Righi 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970); 


e biases. 
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“significantly high on such vartiblae as 
church attendance, income. level, and 
. education: They were more likely to be 
.. married. Furthermore, they were much 
. higher. in past participation in Repub- 


^. lican Party politics. Finally, they .ex- 


“hibited average to low levels of objective 


.. Status discrepancy. . None of this evi- - 
"^. dence suggests lack of attachment; - on 


the contrary, early Goldwater support- 


` ers'seem to be strong conservatives with. 


. social: support and respect from. their 
friends and neighbors.” 

. The persistence of social science sup- 
"port for the reactive model in the ab- 
` sence of much data that support it sug- 
'. gests something about its ideological 
It typically has-a pejorative 
ring, suggesting that. supporters of a 


political. movement are irrationally seek-.. 


ing simple, illusory solutions for com- 
.'plex problems. Since social scientists 


who study right-wing movements are 
-typically “hostile to, them, this model. 


: readily suggests itself and receives far 


*. * less critical: examination than it deserves. 


.; When attention turns to movements 
of 'the left, there is much less tendency 


;? to invoke the reactive model. Although. 
: !' thé McCone Commission Report on the ' 


Watts riot ‘suggested that rioters. were 
|! recent migrants with weak .attachment 
. to the community, social.scientists were 
- quick to test and demolish this hypothe- 


' «sis Similarly, this model has failed to « 


gain a foothold as.an explanation of stu- 


dent activists. While popular articles 


about student “rebels” may. have postu- 


'. lated their personal maladjustment; séri- : 


12. The weak attachment model might ‘con- 

. ceivably account for some “deviant” Gold- 

water supporters—that is, supporters from 
~ areas where few people were sympathetic. _ 

‘. 18. See, for 'example, Nathan Caplan and 

“Jeffery M. Paige, "A Study of Ghetto Rioters,” 

. Scientific American (August, 1968), 15-21, and 

. Jeffery M. Paige, Collective Violence and the 


` ` Culture of Subordination (Ph.D. diss., Univer- 
|^. sity of. Michigan, 1968). 
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ous stüdics put this-myth to rest, Stu- 
dent: activists, it turns out, are not the 
most marginal members of the student 


‘body. but those most embedded in many - 


aspects of life at the university. They 
are not academic failures, psychological - 


- wrecks, or social isolates, but those with 


better than average academic perform- 
ance; with more liberal parents, with 
higher self-esteem, and with friends who 
have similar political views. They ate, 
in short, well socialized and personally ` 
well-adjusted members of politically 

militant: sub-groups in the university:** 

We do not mean to imply here that 

activists are "typical" students, but 
merely that they are actively and cen- 

trally involved in life. at. the univer- 

sity—in fact, more so than the typical 

student. `. . 

- In all the above studies, the evidence. 
seems more nearly to support the pro-: 
active model. ‘We would not argue that 
this is necessarily true for all recruits , 
to social movements, But at this point,. 
we would’ be skeptical any time the re- - 
active model is invoked to explain a . 
movement when the person who invokes ^. 
it is far removed from or unsympathetic 


‘to the movement or the issue in question. .- 


"MEASURING SUPPORT FOR 
PoLice VIOLENCE 


The models discussed above apply: 
rather generally- to social movements. ' 
The issue of police violence, we argue,’ E 
must be viewed in this more general: ` 
context. Police.may play two different ' 
roles in group conflict situations. 
may take'a relatively neutral posture; ' 


remaining on the sidelines as much as: - ` 


possible and operating to make sure that 
the means of carrying on conflict remain. ` 


14. See the various articles in Edward E. . 
Sampson, ed., Stirrings Out of Apathy: Siu- 
dent Activism and the .Decade. of Protest, 
special issue of the Journal of Social Issues 23 


(July, 1967), for documentation of this point. 


They. — 


within certain limits. Or, they may be 

used as a partisan instrument or ally 

. of one group jin the conflict The 
latter role is especially likely when the 

‘conflict is between the authorities and 
those challenging them. 

Our underlying concern in this paper 
is with the presence or absence of con- 
straint on the use of police as a partisan 
instrument against challenging groups. 
One aspect of this constraint is the 
climate of opinion that is reflected in 


‘public attitudes toward police violence. - 


By understanding where the sources of 
public support and opposition to police 
violence are located, we-can understand 
something. about the nature and strength 
of this possible source of constraint on 
police behavior. The two models dis- 
cussed above, as we will argue shortly, 
have direct implications for this issue. 
Before considering this, we turn to a 
description of our data and. our measure 
of support and opposition for police 
violence. 

The data we report were obtained 
from a national cross-section probability 
sample of adult Americans conducted for. 
the National Commission on the Causes 


. and Prevention of Violence, by Louis ' 


Harris Associates of New York in Octo- 
ber, 1968.5 The sample consists of 
1176 completed interviews and is more 
fully described in Kirkham,- Levy, and 
Crotty, and McEvoy.'? 


The interview schedule: contained a. 
section of 25 statements about violence - 
in various contexts—personal, political, 


international, and so forth.  Respon- 
dents were asked to express varying de- 


15. McEvoy served as special consultant to 
the Commission Task - Force on Political 
Assassination. 

16. James Kirkhan, Sheldon Levy, and Wil- 


liam J. Crotty, Assassination and Political | 


Violence, A Report to the National Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of Violence- 
(Washington, D.C.: US.G.P.0., 
McEvoy, Radicals or Conservatives? op. cit. 
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-in return. , 


1969), and ` 
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“grees of: agreement or disagreement with 


each statement. A- factor analysis of 
the entire set identified several distinct 


clusters, including one that we have 


labeled “police violence.", This factor 


showed high loadings on three items: 


1. The police are wrong to beat up 


.unarmed protesters, even when these 


people are rude and call them names. 


. (Factor loading:. .79) 


2. The police frequently use more 


‘force than they need-to when carrying 


out their duties. (Factor loading: .62) 

3. Any màn who insults a policeman 
has no complaint if he gets roughed-up 
(reversed item, Factor load- 
ing: .61). 

'The overall distribution on these three 
items is included in Table 1. A.score 
on support for police violence was com- 
puted for each individüal by reversing 
the direction of the-third item and sum- 


. -ming it with scores:on the other two 
, items. These total scores were then 


reduced to a seven-point scale, with high. 
scores representing greater favorableness 
toward police violence. The distribution 
of the sample on this index i is reported 
in Table 2. 


RESULTS 


"Our attempts to explain the variation 
in the index of support for police vio- 
lence will be guided by two models de- 


rived from’ the more general models .' 


described in the first section of this 
paper. ' 


Reactive -Model 


In this argument, we suggest that 
police violence raises a fundamental 
question for our.respondents: Do they 
see police as embodying the law, or as 
subject to its constraints like other citi- 
zens? ‘ To appreciate this second view, 
one must embrace a complex normative 
principle. ‘Those who have allegiance 


-to it resemble. those who’ are usually 


E + 
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N= MU. 
, 1 found: to support principles of civil liber-- 
^ ‘ties. . This means, es 
pare well educated and have other charac- 


féristics associated ‘with high normative ` 


^7 integration into the political system. 





; During periods of sharp chállengé to the: 


especially, those who 


+ More specifically, this model implies’ 


the following hypotheses: 


9 The' higher the educational level,: 


, the more opposition to police vio- 
MW" ' lence. 
TET 


-in normative integration "than 


blacks, . whites will be more op- - 


posed .-to police - „violence taan 
«`. ++ blacks. a 

-'. 3). Registered voters will be more 

- “opposed to police violence than 

E those who are not registered. .  . 

4). People who identify with a majór 

political party will be more op- 

` posed to police violence than those 

who lack such identification. 


n 


P . Proactive M odel. 


In this argument, the. police violence. 


Assuming that whites are higher 


distribution of power and privilege in' a 
:society, the police tend to be-used as: a. 


. partisan instrument in defénse of privi- 


lege. When this happens, they usually 
-become agents of established groups and 
'opponents of challenging g groups. : Gam- . 
son defines trust in these terms: “Con- . 
fidence in authorities ‘means that they 


' are perceived as the group's agents, that ~ 


'that . 


. the group members identify with them. 


.'. Alienation from authorities means ` 
.. they are . .'..the agents of 
groups with conflicting goals.” 19 '-.- 
. The past decade has been a period of .- 
high conflict between challenging groups: 
and authorities. Consequently, indi-- 
viduals will differ sharply in trust of the’ 


' police, depending on whether they are - 


part of groups attacking the established : 
order or of groups defending it. Not. 
only: will group memberships determine - 


"attitudes toward the police, but the ` 


ae primarily taps trust in the police. . 


17. Ü implies ` many others bejond those EN 


stated:here. However, we confine ourselves to 
those hypotheses that our oat enable us 
to See 


strength of group identifications and at- . 
tachments will determine the degree. of 
such. support? 19 - 


18. Camon, op. eit, 'pp.. 54, 56. . 
19. Unfortunately, we lack the data to test’ 
this part of the argument here. 07 
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More specifically, this paa implies 
- the following hypotheses: 


:1) Blacks will be more opposed to 


police violence than whites. 
2) Young people will be more op- 


posed to. police violence than older: 


people. 
3) Poor people will be more opposed 
. to police violence than rich people: 
4) Financially dissatisfied.people will 
be more opposed to police violence 
than financially satisfied people. . 


-Table 3,presents a series of bivariate . 


relationships between the police violence 
index and the variables suggested by the 
hypotheses listed above. It should come 
as no great surprise to most readers that. 
race sharply differentiates toward policé 
violence: blacks are much more likely 
to. be against police violence than are 
` whites. 
ditional evidence that this difference. is 


not merely.a reflection: of general dis- 


trust of authority, but is more specifi- 
: cally directed at the police. . The inter- 
view schedule contained a rather extreme 


lence (25 percent); 


/ 405 


Tor those with leds: din a high school 


diploma to 45 percent for college gradu- 
ates. 


the younger group shows more 
However, those who are 
financially most dissatisfied are higher in 
their opposition to police violence (42 


"percent) than are.those who are hap- 


piest with their financial position (29 . 
percent). f 

As for our measures of political in- 
volvement, Republican Party identifiers 
show the least opposition to police vio- 
Democrats and 
those without a major party identifica- 


` tion are more opposed (38 percent). ' 


Furthermore, there is some ad- . 


item expressing political distrust: "The .. 


government in Washington is the enemy, 
` not.the friend, of people like me." -Only ` 


8 percent of the whites in the sample 
agree with this statement; and the per- 
centage for blacks is identical. Thus, 
the great difference between blacks and 
whites on the police violence . index 
seems to reflect attitudes toward this 
specific object of trust or distrust. 
Education shows a moderate effect. 
As education increases. so does opposi- 
tion to ponce” violence, from 31 percent 


. additional information. 


Finally, those who are registered to vote 


- show slightly less opposition to police 


violence (34 percent) thai those who 


-are not participants in the electoral 


process (40 percent). 

A multivariate analysis. adds some 
Chart 1 pre- 
sents the interaction between education 
and race.. The figures in: this chart 
represent the percentage of respondents 
in each category who. fall at the anti- 
violence end of the index (categories 
0-2).: Education has no additional ef- 
fect for blacks; those at all educational 


‘levels are ‘opposed to police violence. 


For whites, education has some explana- 
tory power; the percentage of whites 
opposed to police violence increases from 
19 in the lowest group to 43 -in the 
highest but remains considerably short 
of the overall black figure of 70. 

Given. the importance of race and of 
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Opposé i ME 
VioLENCE INDEX 0 i ~ 2 3 4 5 6 TOTAL 
Numbeėr Interviewed | . 54 |..103 |: 246 | 298. | 287 146 23 1157 
Percentage . 5| 9. 26 | 25 13 2 100 
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Family income.shows no simple .- 

relationship to police violence, but age. `. ' 
"does: 
"opposition. . 
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education for whites, Table 4 controls 


for. these variables in exploring the rela- 


- tionship between the police violence 
^. index and several other relevant vari- 


- ables. 


. Family income. still shows -no 
consistent relationship; at best, there is 


-a slight suggestion that whites in the 
lowest income group are more opposed -- 


- to police violence than their wealthier 
.. counterparts at each educational level. 


For blacks, the direction is reversed, and 


‘only 51 percent of those with income 
- under: $5,000 fall at. the oppose-police- 


TABLE 3 HipasuHP oF SELECTED VARIABLES TO Artiropns 
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violence end of the index. Financial 
satisfaction shows a similar but more 
„pronounced relationship for whites—the : 
least satisfied are most opposed tó police 
violence at each educational level; there 
is no clear direction on this variable for 
blacks. Age differénces emerge more 
sharply, particularly for the . college 


.group. Of white college graduates un- 


der 30-years of age, 58 percent oppose 
police violence compared to one-third of 
those ovér age 30 with similar education. 
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; Orrosisc 
. RESPONDENTS . vi y E 
Percentage 
' Race T 
. White 27% 
Black 69% 
Education í : e 
Not high school graduate — . 8195 
High school graduate but not ; 
college graduate _ 36% 
College graduate 45% 
Age 
Under 30 . 45% 
.,90-49 © : 40% 
"50 or ovér 249; 
Family Income ; 
' Under $5000 36% 
“$5000-$9,999 36% 
$10,000 and above — 34% 
5e Financial Satisfaction 
| “Not satisfied at all” 42% 
“More or less satisfied” 36% 
“Pretty well satisfied” 29% - 
` Party Identification. - fo, 
, Republican 25% 
Democratic ` 38% 
Independent, other, ‘or none 39% . 
Voting Registration - 
Registered 34%, ` 
40% ` 


ve 


Not registered | 


SUPPORTING - ` : 
MIDDLE - Porick : NUMBER 
Percentage VIOLENCE* INTERVIEWED 
. Percentage 
27% 46% (929) . 
1895 13% (215) 
28% Am (488) ` 
00 40% (542). 
2497, 30% ` (125) 
25% 30% - (216) 
23% . 37% (417) 
: 28% 48% (447) 

e 29% 36% .. |, (222) 
2497 40% (361) 
26% 40% (572) 

_ 22% 37% (257) 
27%" 37% . (473) . 
27% 44%, (425) 
2005 | 46% (288) ` 
25% 3895 - (576 — 
27% — 2359. [0 0. 
26% 4197 - (919) 
26% 35% (235) 





* This column includes those in categories 0-2in Table 2 


and the third: colunin combines categories 4-6. . 


x í 


, the middle column contains category 3, © 
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CHART 1 
l Race: AND EDUCATION. BY POLICE , 
; _ VIOLENCE INDEX: 


90 
80 
-— 
70 c Li 
s. 
"m (65.1) 
Percentage 
‘Opposing 50 
` Police , 
Violence 40 


(18.8) 


— —À 


(74.3) 


— 


Blacks (70.0) 


P 
30 . 7 Ld f à 

| muss 
20 * Bp 





Low - Medium 


High 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


, The earlier results on party identifica- 
tion and voting registration emerge more 
clearly with race and education con- 
` trolled. ' Those without a major party 
' identification have the greatest opposi- 

tion to police violence, while Republican 

identifiers show the lowest opposition.?? 
‘Furthermore, whites who are registered 
'to vote are less likely to oppose police 
. violence than those of the same educa- 
tional level who are not registered voters. 
For blacks, this relationship is ; reversed, 


INTERPRETATION 


How well do our two models handle 
these results? 
rather badly. It successfully predicts 
the positive relationship between educa- 
tion and opposition to ‘police violence. 
However, it is not clear from this model 
why blacks, who most would argue are 
less normatively integrated, are so much 


20. There are no differences on this variable, 
however, for low education whites. 


‘more opposed to police violence. 


The first model fares. 


higher on opposition to police violence. 
It seems reasonable to assume that regis- 
tering to vote is a mark of integration 
into the political system. If so, it is- 
not clear from this model why those who 
are not registered to vote should be 
The 
argument for the effects of major party 
identification is similar; but those who 
lack such identification are, if anything, 
more opposed to police violence. - 

The second model does considerably 
better. As predicted, blacks are more 
opposed to police violence, than whites. 
Young college-educated whites are more 
opposed than other whites. The hy- 
pothesis concerning poor people re- 
ceives equivocal support at best, with 


- subjective satisfaction proving a better 
- predictor than actual income. 


Perhaps 
the have/have-not dimension of con- 
flict’ is less relevant at this time than 
the racial dimension. : 

By and large, . then, the iade 
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"TABLE ee OF "Prod [en promis Porte x 
f UD t. „+ VIOLENCE BY SELECTED. ‘VARIABLES CONTROLLED FOR © ~ 
- : RACE AND EDUCATION rox WHITES j 








oe 




















Watts ` ii 
D Bracks ^ | i HS GRADUATE " 
5 g s g Nor HS -7 BUT NOT. ‘ Couagé ‘ 
zi ` ` E ub GRADUATE . COLLEGE : GRADUATE . 
"o $ NOS e tod GRADUATE 
- Under 30 eae: 70% (64) ` 31% (35) — 34% (141) 58% (36) 
30-49 ~ 774 -7795(82) ` 24% (93) | ` 3295193) 4195,(49) S, 
, 50 or over e yg l 56% (68) 15% (224) > | 22% (126) 28% (29) ; 

/ Family Income ` à ; NS, E E ri pi que 
Under $5000 ; 51% (63): 22% (104) 35% (48). ToS) C 
$5000-$9999 . | 759688 ` 1795(132) . 30% (115). | . 359523) ; 
. $10,000 and above "E 71% (68). ' 19%(122) -| . 29% (293) ` | : 46% (79). 

"p inancial Satisfaction 5 i dus m ; Peel Z B 
*Not at all” | 63% (75) . 2706503) ` 32% (94) > 57% (14) 
“More-or less”? a 74% (87) 20% (136). 29% (194) 46% (46) 

: “Pretty well” (UV. | 69% (52), | 1395040) © | 30% (172) 35% (52) . 

oe e] 25 E CC. MEN l ER Mos 
x Republican 2 ES | 56% (18) - 18%(88) . 24% (135) . | ^3195(42) . * 
‘Democrat - - . |. 6995,(169). |. 18%(183) ' 28% (187) | 4795(32) 
"Independent, other, noné 8895,017r ^' 1895(62) 3895(117) : 5195(39) 
' Voting Registration 2H a = ME S see ae 
; Registered `. . “| + 729553) 17% (273) 27% (375) "|. 42% (105) 
i^ Not oe 2 6076 (60) ` ` 247% (79) ^| 38% (81) `f 56% (9) 


Percentages include those who fall at the diti-policevioláhte end of the index (éatogories 0-2); 5 un 


: “the number next to the percentage refers to Hin total number of respondents mich the specified l 
characteristic. - Sh ; 


„inode makes good sense of our. data. then, can this: model’ be enlarged to ` 
There is óne exception to this ` success, . account for this additional result? . 


E Lr. and an important one: it fails to account Each model treats education as an ; i 
© for the effect of education. To the indicator of something else—of social, ` 


USE extent that education is solely a-measure integration (in the reactive model), or: " 


PD 


K :come is controlled; This suggests that,- between the police and the law. A- > 


= of privilege, increasing it should make of. privilege (in the proactive model. : 
' one more supportive of. police violence But perhaps it has an effect in its own - 
7. rather. than less so. This hypothesis not , right, through influencing the conceptual . 


i only fails- to be supported but, as sophistication of the respondent. The. 


- Table 4 indicates, education has an ef- more highly.educated the respondent; : í 


- fect on white attitudes even when. in- ` the greater his cognitive differentiation 


',as we might expect, there is something — highly educated respondent who is gen- . E 


' about education other than the privilege ` erally opposed to contemporary chal- 


. it brings that may ‘be ‘contributing to lenging groups may give his fealty to'a ` 
~ attitudes toward police violence. How, more abstract conception of the law. 


s 


Pouce Viorsince. AND >. Lis Puste Sorvonr 


$ Transgressors should be treated iani 
: but with due process; the legal system; - 


not the police, is the proper bulwark..: 


against extra-legal dissidence. - ; 
This conception leads-tọ recognition 


— that not only the control of dissidents ` 


.but also the control of the police can 
become a'problem. Mailer describes the 
_ reactions ` to` police behavior in the 
streets of Chicago at the-time of the 
--1968 Democratic convention: 


What ‘staggered the delegates who wit- 
nessed the [police] attack . . . on Michi- 
gan avenue was that ‘it opened the specter 
of what it might mean for the police to 


take .over society. They. might comport . 


themselves in’ such a case not as a force 
of law and order, not even as a force of 
repression upon civil disorder, but as’ a- 
true criminal force, chaotic, improvisa- 
tional, undisciplined, and finally —suffi- 
ciently aroused—uncontrollable.?t 2 


` Education, we suggest, gives ough of- 
a glimpse of this specter to sober the 


sympathetic attitudes toward the police 


that the sophisticated “law and order” 
supporter may have. We argued earlier 
that the police violence index taps, trust 
in the police, and this trust is primarily 
a function of privilege. ' For respondents 
with low trust in the police—blacks, for 
example—the education factor is largely 
irrelevant, because differentiating be- 
‘tween police and the law does not make 
them any more trusting toward the po- 
lice. Respondents with high trust in the 


. police: but low education do not have. 


their support for police violence inhib- 
ited by awareness of the police control 
.issue. But as education increases for 
high trust respondents, this additional 
factor becomes more salient; their incli- . 


nation to support police violence is. 


retarded by their greater awareness of 
the problem of.controlling the police. 


21. Mailer, op. cit., p. 175.. 
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" CONCLUSION . 


' Police comibortihett has.an important | 
effect on the degree of violence with .. 


which political conflicts are waged by". _ 


challenging groups. 


“As Stinchcombe 
argues, = 


Military control and liberty function to- 


: gether to stabilize political conflict. If the 


violent. ‘Means ° 'of conflict are rade much 


. . more expensive by effective enforcement by 


the police and army, while nonviolent 
means are made cheaper by the condition 
of liberty, then a rational organizational 
leader . . . will prefer less violent means. 
If the police and army are either ineffec- 
tive, or enter into the conflict as full-fledged 
participants themselves by denying not only 
the right to riot but also the right to speak, 
then the ‘comparative effectiveness of vio- 
lent means in the competitive struggle in- 
creases, while the effectiveness of 'non- 
violent means declines. Under these condi- 
tions, a rational organizational leader will 
choose a higher a of violent 
means, ?2 


It is important to ask what constraints 
exist on the use of police as a partisan 
instrument or ally ‘of one group in a 
conflict situation. Some of these con- 
strainfg may be structural, including 
both aspects of internal police organiza- 
tion and linkages between the police and 
political; economic, and other organiza- 
tions. This paper does not address these 
possible structural constraints but it does 
raise the question of normative con- 
straints on police behavior. If police 
violence violates widely held norms in 
American society, then a public outcry 
against such behavior might serve to 
constrain it and to mobilize institutional 
pressure’ against it. 

We find scant cause for optimism 

22. Arthur L. Stinchcombe, "Social Struc- 
ture and Organizations," in James G. March, 


ed, Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965), p. 176. 
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abusi any constraint from public opin-: . 
ion. Robinson describes what a sample. 


' of 1,005 respondents thought about po- 
... lice action at the Chicago convention in 
b ~ 1968/5. Only 19 percent believed that 
: the police had used too much force; 25 
. percent felt that ‘they had not “been 
forceful eriough, and the rest were either 
- satisfied with the amount of ie used 

_ or had.no opinion. 


Our own data have the” same ‘thrust. i 


With the possible excéption of the. effect 
“of education, we ae not found any 


23. John P. Robinson, “Public Reaction to - 


Tn Political Protest: Chicago 1968,” Public Opin- 
~- don Quarterly 34 (Spring 1970), 1-9. — 
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support for the aeo that police 
violence seriously violates American ‘po- 
litical norms. Extra-legal police actions 


. directed against unpopular targets are 


unlikely to draw censure or even dis- 
appróval from those. substantial seg- 
ments of the American public for whom . 
the police are the “good guys.” "And for -` 
those who, like ourselves, see police par- 


‘ticipation in conflicts in. a partisan role 


as an invitation to ‘counter-violence on, 


"the part. of challenging groups, we offer 


this warning: Nurture whatever organi- 
zational and structural constraints exist, , 


‘for you will find few normative con- 


straints in the present a political ` 


i culture. 


bo Political Leadership and, Popular Discontent 
in the: Ghetto i 


By PETER H. "Ross: AND Riemann A Berx 


* 


Aeaweker! Using unique sets: of data from fifteen large 
American cities, this paper is:an examination of some. of the 
conditions under which objective circumstances surrounding ' 
city police and ghetto retail mercHants are translated into the 
'public issues of police brutality and exploitation by retailers. 
The findings of the investigation.are based on the relations 
between three levels of community social organization within - 
cities: city leaders. the general population, and the persons in 

` occupations which in some sense link the two. Analysis of 
the data indicates that grass roots grievances with police and 
ghetto merchants have their foundations in the actual practices 
of these occupational groups. For the consumer to realize 
that merchants are engaging in unacceptable business prac- 
tices, city leaders must publicly raise the issue of exploitation. 
Claims of police brutality appear to follow a more “populist” 
kind of model. Although elites certainly act to mold public 
opinion, the level of grievances with police and the salience 
of the public i issue of police practices stems more directly from 
the experiences that citizens have with local law enforcement 
officers. The role of the police chief is thus seen as a crucial 
‘factor in public controversy about police practices. : 
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Johns Hopkins University. ‘He has served as director of the National Opinion Research 
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book on class and racial ‘conflict in American cities, to appear early in 1971. 
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ATIONAL Bob Javea a way of. x 


coming home to local ‘roosts, as 


> many ‘urban mayors - have discovered. 


<i factory layoffs-in specific places. 
, State: of the national economy deter- 
".. mines: largely, if not entirely, the size 
.'"'.and the nature of the welfare problems 
^ ^7 which an urban community has to face. 
~ The Kerner Commission pointed to cen- 
“turies of national neglect and white: 


"+ The national “unemployment rate is an 







abstraction, the. concrete manifestations 
‘of which are persons without jobs and 
The 


y racism as being among the more impor- 
‘tant causes of the urban disorders of the 


'. iL sixties, but the riots: were local events 


manifesting themselves in the destruc- 


"tion of local property and the defiance’ 

., ^ of local police forces. 

: The extent and the quadity of. local -: 

| "social problems may be viewed as ‘being ` 

*-made up of two parts: a national com- 

^ ponent, ` ` 

- trends, and a local component, deter- 
. mined by the special -characteristics of 

< a the locality in question. 
- unemployment rate is determined by. the : 


determined by ` society-wide 


'Thus, a local 


. health of the national economy (the 


^: national component) and local factors: 


‘the special mix of industries and büsi- 


- ` nesses of which the local economy is 


- "composed, the spécial characteristics of 





the labor force, and the like. For some 


^'. social problems, the local components 
. may not be very large; whereas ifor 
=~ others, the local components may be the 
i. most significant parts. 
` Sizes of the local and national.compo- 
neüts in a particular problem largely 
'' condition the extent to which local comi- 
hem munities can materially ameliorate a 
i», given social problem through changes in 
"+" local policy. For example, there may be. - 


very little that a local community can 


- :." do directly about inflationary trends in 
‘ithe prices, of retail goods. 
. there may be a great deal that it’ can: 
- .do to reduce the amount of consumer. 

` fraud prevalent, - 


In contrast, 
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The relative. 


Eg 030 


The ‘amelioration: of social “problems. 


"which have very large national compo- 


nents has to proceed on different bases. _ 
than do problems which are more local : 
than national. Thus, an’ appropriate : 
strategy combatting inflation on a local. 
level is one which seeks to lessen .the' 
impact of higher prices on purchasing 


power—perhaps through.an educational. : 


campaign instructing citizens on how ‘to. 
substitute lower priced goods for high ` 
priced ones. 
not attempt-to regulate prices through 
local legislation (even if such legisla- .. 
tion would be considered constitution- . 

ally proper) ‘because by so doing they 
would merely penalize local retail estab- 
lishments, possibly crippling the local 
retail distribution system. In contrast, 
there are problems which are almost. 
entirely local in origin.. For example, 
the cleanliness of streets and sidewalks: ` 
can only be attacked through local ef- 
forts, by changes i in local legislation and 
services. ‘Attempts to affect the cleanli- 


- ness of streets through changes in na- 


tional.policy can only succeed if local - 

practices and services are thereby modi- 

fied substantially. f 
One of the major strategic policy. 


. problems faced by the urban Jeaders: 


today is how to determine, at least 


crudely, the extent to which urban social, , 


problems are local or national in origin. 
Indeed, this question lies at-the base of- 


the current conflict among several'ideo-. -` 
-Jogical, positions concerning local social: ir 
On the one hand, the phi- : 


problems. 
losophy underlying . such federal: pro- ` 
grams as Model Cities and the Officé l 


of Economic Opportunity" 5 ‘Community Tees 
` Action Program (CAP) is that many. of. 

the ‘problems ‘of slum neighborhoods . - ` 
-have very large local components, and 


that significant "improvements in the - 


level of. life in’ urban’ slums can be. `- 


accomplished by providing organiza-; 


tional frameworks and: funds for the. -- 


delivery -of missing services to slum ` 


Local communities could -> ` 
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neighborhoods and the better “codrdi- 
nation" of existing services. Similarly, 
those in favor of decentralization of 
schools and other public services operate 
on the assumption that the local compo- 
nents are at least large enough so 
that enhancing the efficacy of local 
. communities will make for significant 
improvements. 
The contrasting social philosophy em- 
phasizes the importance of national and 
regional policy shifts for the ameliora- 


tion of social problems. Thus, an alter-: 


native to Model Cities and CAP pro- 
grams would be some policy of income 
maintenance administered directly by 
the federal government and raising the 
level of life in slum neighborhoods by 
providing more adequate household in- 
comes. Similarly, policies which call for 
the federal government to provide em- 
ployment directly are also based on the 
assumption that there is little that 
local communities can do to raise the 
employment level high enough to affect 
local rates. 

At least until very recent years, po- 
litical philosophies of the "right" em- 
phasized that social problems had very 
large local components and those of the 
“left” argued the opposite position.' 
The apparent failure of national pro- 
grams to affect substantially very local 
problems, particularly those of the urban 
black ghettos, has now led some on 
the left to argue for more local auton- 
omy, on the grounds that only local 
residents who know their own problems 
can efféctively produce the policies 
which will lead to their amelioration. 


1. Note that the classical traditional position 
of relying on local efforts to ameliorate social 
problems may be viewed as the social struc- 
tural analogue to social philosophies which 
view changes in individuals as the sources of 
social change. Thus, the level of life in a 
community is a function of the community’s 
efforts on its own behalf, just as an individual’s 
social status is a function of the efforts on 
his own behalf. 
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Thus, the drive for decentralized con- 
trol of schools is bolstered by the argu- 
ment that changes in local school poli- 
cies can materially affect educational 
outcomes and that the local community 
is. better equipped to judge which 
policies are achieving that end. 


LocaL DETERMINISM IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


The study reported here grew out of 
attempts to discern how large are the 
local components in one of the more 
serious social problems of recent times, 
the urban disorders of the sixties. Its 
origins were in the Kerner Commission's 
preliminary ideas about the causes of 
the civil disorders. In the fall of 1967, 
one of the more significant features of 
the distribution of ghetto riots was that 
the riots had touched some cities and 
riot others and that some cities had had 
riots early in the sixties and others some 
years later. . At first glance it seemed to 
the commission staff and consultants 
quite appropriate to entertain a theory 
of local determinism in the causation of 
the civil disorders. The model devel- 
oped, and later discarded, by the Kerner 
Commission's research staff envisaged 
civil disorders: in a city as dependent 
on two major factors: the level of griev- 
ances held by the black population and 
the responsiveness of local city adminis- 
trations. The timing of a disorder de- 
pended on being triggered by an event 
which could be interpreted by the black 
community as a particularly grievous 
and unwarranted assault on the rights 
of its members. The “facts” appeared 
to support the triggering concept, since 
each of the civil disorders appeared to 
have had its triggering event. In 
Newark the event was the arrest of a 
black taxi driver and his alleged mis- 
treatment by the police; in Detroit it 
was a police raid on a “blind pig,” and 
in Watts it was the arrest of and 


*. commend it. 


- - complexes: 


. aw 
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maltreatment of a black: couple by the < 


police. | 
: It was also. clear that there were griev- 


ances suffered and articulated by the 


"black communities in. the cities which 
‘had riots, and variations among cities in 
- both the vigor and the styles of city 
: administrations. 
determinism seemingly had much to 
‘First of all, it seemed to 
fit the “facts”; secondly, it was: politi- 
‘~ cally attractive to a “national” commis- 


Cir DISORDERS IN 


B ori ' Cities "which had major civil dis- 
MES ‘orders i in 1967, 


i Citieś-with minor disturbances in 
. 1967, or. disturbances in previous. . 
_ years.but not in 1967 


Cities with no civil disorders 


. sion because it placed the “blame” on 
.. local institutions, personalities, and 
‘events and shifted attention away from 
fhe mational scene and the federal 
administration. 

The. research. design. approp ia to 
„testing this model was fairly obvious. 


^: It called for a comparative study of 
cities, looking | for .the relationships ' 
`> among levels of gtievances, activities - 
;..8nd attitudes of public officials and 


other leaders, and the activities of the 
' delivery systems of local institutional 
The Kerner Commission 
sought and successfully obtained funds 
from the Ford Foundation to undertake 
such a study; with the specific research 
'activities involved being divided between 


the Survey. Research Cénter at the Uni- 


. versity ‘of Michigan, which undertook 
‘sample surveys.of blacks and whites 
|, within each of fifteen cities, and Johns 


This theory of* local : 
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Hopkins University . sociologists, “who 
undertook qualitative Sürveys of leaders 
within each of the same cities together - 
with structured interviews with 'educa- ` 
. tors, police, social workers, ghetto mer-. 
chants, major employers, and. os 
^ workers i in the same cities? ~. 
Fifteen cities were chosen by the re- 
searchers and the research staff of the 
‘Kerner’ Commission to represent a full 
range in the experience of civil disorders 
in Northern urban places, as follows: 


n 


15 NORTHERN CITIES. - 


Newark, Detroit, Cincinnati, Mil-. 
waukee, and Boston 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Bedford-Stuyvesant) i 


Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Pitts: .' 
burgh, Gary, Ind., and St. Louis - 


It should be noted that this sample of 
cities contains all the fifteen largest 
Northern metropolitan areas (with.the 
exception of Los Angeles and San . 
Diego), the two largest areas being . 
represented each by two. subcenters ` 
(Gary and Chicago Tom the Chicago 


2.The, Johns Hopkins sftp consisted of 


Peter H. Rossi and James S."Coleman. Mainly ` 


responsible’ for the Survey Research Center - 
_ activities were Angus Campbell ang Howard 
‘Schuman. i 

3. Preliminary results from the sample sur- 

veys and the delivery system studies were . 
: published in The National Advisory Commis- - 
sion on Civil Disorders, Supplemental Studies 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 

fice, July, 1968). 

4. To be entirely candid, Gary was included 
in the sample not to provide éxtra weight to 
the large metropolitan areas but because it had 
just elected a black mayor (Richard Hatcher). 
Nor were Los Angeles and San Diego omitted 
for good sanipling reasons; Watts had already 
been investigated (the McCone Commission- . 


metropolitan area, and Brooklyn and .. 


Newark from the New York metropoli- 
tan area). The sample was confined to 
Northern and border state cities because 
it was felt that with very few exceptions, 


race relations in Southern urban centers. 


were still being governed Ly peculiarly 
regional customary rules which all but 
ruled out the possibility of civil dis- 
orders without an almost immediate and 
harsh repression. 

By the time data were collected in 
. the early part of 1968, the Kerner Com- 

mission had already abandoned the local 


determinism model as an explanation for’ 


civil disorders. In addition, the early 
analysis of data from the Johns Hopkins 
part of the study indicated that there 
` were really no systematic differences 
among the three groups of cities. The 


final blow to the local determinism: 
model was-dealt by the riots which, 


broke out after the ‘assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Jr.: three out of 


the five cities in the non-riot category. 
had very serious disorders in April, 1968 . 


and one city in the medium riot cate- 
gory (Chicago) had its most serious 
disorder. 

Clearly, the occurrence of civil dis- 
orders had nothing to do with whatever 
differences éxisted among cities. Sooner 
or later, each of the major Northern 
metropolitan areas had its riot, with 
some, like Chicago and Cleveland, ex- 
periencing more than oae. The civil 
disorders, as the Kerner Commission 
pointed out in its report, were local 


manifestations of national problems to. 


which national remedies had to be di- 
rected. This is obvious when we con- 


sider that the assassination of "Martin . 


Luther King, Jr.—a national event— 
was the spark for the last major round 
of civil disorders. Less obvious was the 





Report), and San Diego was not even consid- 
$ 1 


^ ered.. ` 


T 
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discovery that levels of grievances, prac- 
_ tices of delivery system personnel, and 
"thé characteristics of local leadership 


groups were. not related to either the 
timing of civil disorders or whether or 


. not a disorder occurred. . This is not to 
. say that there were no significant dif- 
` ferences among cities in these respects. 


There just were no differences that were. 
correlated with disorders. 


LocaL DETERMINANTS OF LEVELS 
Or GRIEVANCES 


It is clear from both the data that 
were gathered by the Johns Hopkins 
group and the Survey Research Center 
that the fifteen cities studied varied con- 
siderably in the styles of public leader- 
ship cadres, in the ways in which the 
delivery systems of major ‘institutional 
areas operated, and in the ways in 


: which black and white residents of the 


cities expressed satisfaction with those 
services. 

The problem to which the remainder 
of this paper is addressed concerns the . 
sources.of variation from city to city in 
the level of grievance held by the black 
populations of the fifteen . cities we 
studied. In one sense, the analysis is 
an exercise in understanding the forma- 


: tion af public opinion, because we will 


be seeking for.those circumstances which 
material affect public opinion assess- 
ments of community institutions. In 


another sense, it is a study of political 


leadership, for we will’ be concerned 
with how the leaders of, à community, 
black and white, affect the level of 
grievance in those communities. 

It should be noted that we will con- 
centrate particularly on aspects of com- 
munity life which are likely to have 
larger local than national components— 


_ the business practices of ghetto mer- 


chanis and the behavior of the police. 
Fer. heuristic purposes, it is useful to 






: m 
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coügder t two alternative models as repre- 
senting ‘processes in the formation of 
. “grievances. -Both models rest-on the’ 
¿assumption : that the -grievances ulti- 
mately. ‘reflect some objective | basis: 
that is, that people do not become dis- 


satisfied with some aspect of the com- . 
‘munity in which they. live unless there 





i is something objectively wrong with the: 
aspect in question. : . 
The Elitist Model postulates that: be- 


: P DE an objective situation can affect the 


7 level ‘of grievance, the objective situa- 
- *tionrhás to be identified by an elite, then. 


`- transformed. into an issue.to which the 
> -mass responds with ia heightened level 
» Of grievance., Thus, no matter. how bad 
- (or. good) the schools may. objectively 
“>. be,-it is only when elites make education 
into air issue that, the objectively . bad 
-5 “condition of the schools becomes formu: 
ae lated: as a. grievance held . widely, Bia: 
^7. the masses. 


.,. The alternative model, 'the Populist: 
` Model,. postulates a "causal process in- 


der which the objective conditions directly 
' affect the level of grievance, which in 
:, turn determines: whether or not "elites 


. raise the, matter to the level of a public 
, issue. ‘Thus, according to the Populist 
* Model, the direct negative. experiencé of 
. the "public (for example, with public 

““transportation) leads:to a high level of ` 


` dissatisfaction which, when communi- 


i’ cated: to the political and civic leaders, 


l “> leads to their raising “public transporta- 


"tion to the level of an issue. : ] 
Of. coúrse, no set of empirical data 


7*5 ever fits very closely simple models of , 


"the sort described above. Errors ab 


< : measurement as. well as the fact that 
"S “real life" is, usually ‘more complicated 


than the models we can construct usu- 
ally make a set of empirical data depatt 
to some appreciable degree from almost 
any model with which the data can be 


V compared. This looseness of fit will also 


be the case with respect to the data to 


be presented in the pages which follow. 


Interviews: 


Tux Axis ‘OF Pus Axciciy na. : S 1 
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Nevertheless, we. ;: bélieve that one set 
of data tends to conform to the general - 
outline of -óne model and” the other 
set conforms more closely to the other .. 
model. >`. j i 
The data to be used in this aaside 
come' from four sources; each collected 
independently. The. four sources also 
corréspond to different levels in the 
social structures of the cities studied. 
They are as follows: ©. — i 


Data, drawa from the de- 
cennial Census and, spe- 
cial censuses, labor force ; 
statistics, documentary 
sources, &.g., National Mii- 
nicipal Yearbook. ` 


Demographic 
and Documen- 
tary Data: `- 


' . Qualitative interviews with 
approximately forty com- . 
‘munity. leaders in each | 

' city. - Interviews were 
conducted by a: team - 
trained-at Johns Hopkins, : 

` and covered a standard set 

. of topics, including salient ` 
local issues, the sympathy 

. of local leaders to black 
grievances, and the like. ' 


Elite ` 


Structured interviews were .- 
undertaken among police, 
social workers, educators, , 
_ and political party workers 
whose work brought them 


Delivery 
"System : 
Personnel:5. 


into the,ghettos, as well” | 


as merchants and the ma- 

jor. employers in, the city, 

In this ‘article we will “be 
concerned only with the: 

forty ghetto merchants 

: .; and fifty policemen who, 
i were interviewed in. each 
dty. Interviews covered 
perceptions of local prob-. 

lems, activities engaged in 

as professionals, and the 7 

like. 


5. Interviews were collected by ` Audits and 7 
Surveys, Inc. of New York City. See National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders Sup-:' 
plemental Studies, where the schedules used 
are reproduced, . "E 
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Sample Survey Structured interviews con- ` 
ducted by the Survey Re- ` 


Interviews:9 " 
. Search Cenzer using proba- 
' bility samples of the white 


and non-white residential 


areas of eaca city. Ap- 
proximately 200 respon- 
dents were interviewed iri 
each .city, half from 


among white and half: 
from among black resi- 


'- ' dents. 


_The analysis presented below is based 
upon correlations across the fifteen cities 


using data aggregated within each of 


four data sources described above. . Be- 
' cause we deal with aggregated data, 
'there are only fifteen cases- (the cities 
studied), posing severe limitations on 
the number of variables we can study 
simultdneously without using up too 


` many degrees of freedom." - ae 


GRIEVANCES AGAINST GHETTO 
“MERCHANTS: THE ELITIST 
Mover 


A frequently voiced complaint ‘of 
black leaders is that the retail mer- 


-chants who are located in the ghetto and ' 
cater to residents offer goods of a lower ` 


. quality and/or at higher prices. In- 
. deed, the alleged exploitation of the 
- ghetto resident by merchants has been 


6. We are grateful to Howard Schuman 'and 
Angus Campbell of the Survey Research Cen- 
.ter for graciously making these data available 
"to us in the form ‘of marginals for each of the 
fifteen cities. 
-7.In evaluating the statistical ‘igificanite of 
the results, the small number of observations 


(15) is à decided handicap, especially if the - 


observations are looked upon as a sample. 
However, there is some justification for looking 
upon the fifteen cases as a!most a total enu- 


meration of the universe of large metropolitan - 
- areas and hence for regarding the: statistics as . 


descriptive of a universe rather than as samples 
drawn fróm a universe. Since there are' good 
arguments for.either viewpoint, we prefer the 
argument which presents a more sympathetic. 
view of our data and hence present the sta- 
‘tistics as universe-descriptive rather than as 
samples. - 
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ru 


pointed pika as one "ot the. reasons why 


commercial establishments are. likely to 
be . vandalized: and looted’ dung civil 
disorders. i 


There are many probléms i in trying to 
come to an assessment of whether, in 


_ fact, ghetto retail mechants do exploit 
. their customers. 


Several studies com- 
paring prices-in ghetto stores with 
prices in white neighborhoods have 


- shown ‘that prices tend to be higher 


in the ghetto. However, it may also 
be the case that the costs of doing busi- 
ness in the ghetto are higher and that 
the price differentials reflect these costs. ` 
For example, the higher interest rates 
charged on consumer loans available to 
the poor are alleged to, be functions of 
the higher default rates among the poor. 
There are enough. obvious differences 


' between the retail establishments located 


in the ghetto and those located in non- 
ghetto neighborhoods to give rise to the 
possibility that the services rendered to 


` ghetto residents would be perceived by 


them as inferior and give rise to griev- 
ances against this sector of the economy 
of local communities, The question we 
want to raise here concerns the, condi- 
tions under which these differences be- 
came translated into grievances and into 
public issues. ; 
. Table 1 presents the zero-order cor- 
relations among data taken from the 
three levels described above, plus the 
proportion of blacks in the cities in 
question. Note that although the cor- 
relations are not very high? they gen- 
erally support the underlying postulate 


8.David Caplovitz, The Poor Pay More 
(Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1962). 

9. When we consider that the measurement 
error in these variables is undoubtedly high, 
these. correlations have to be considered as 
probably reflective of even higher correlations 
between better measures of the variables. 


"Thus, merchants were asked to indicate their 


agreement to statements about retail practices 
in a context in which they must have known 
that they were being asked to reveal whether 


or not they exploited their customers. 
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"Proportion Black = . 


” Merchant Exploitation 


‘Tae Annars ¢ or Tur AMERICAN ACADEMY: 


^ TABLE 1—Zino Dibrà CORRELATIONS : ineo MERCHANT MEASURES 














MERCHANT, | BLACK DissaT- 





- : MERCHANT : 
‘ PROPORTION A MERCHANT 
SHARP PRAC- | EXPLOITATION [ ISFACTION WITH 
BLACK IN CITY | "ess INDEX AS ISSUE MERCHANTS BARGAINING 
I . 2 3 > S04 5. 
. Prop.Black 1. -— — 07 22 - cf 25 
Sharp Pract: 2. — 44 30 22 
Exploitation 3 — c 47 — 05 
— : aS; 


Black Dissat. 4 








. Merchant “Sharp ` 
, Practices" Index 


f Proportion of Negroes i in city population 


: asked to express agreement or disagreement to “ 





EXPLANATION OF VARIABLES 


Composed. cf two items from Merchant Questionnaires: Merchants were 
. merchants feel that 
in business the main thing in a neighborhood like this is to learn how to’ 


| price their merchandise to cover the extra costs‘of poor credit risks, petty 


thievery, ard the like" and “. . . merchants say the main thing to do is 


` buy bargain merchandise so that they can keep their retail prices low ' 


as an Issue 


Black Dissatisfaction 


. with Retail Merchants 


7 "Merchant Bargaining 


: enough for péople to afford." 
- Protocols of qualitative interviews with public and civic leaders were 


pooled for each community and read by four raters, who made judgments 
on a 10-point scale as to how salient merchant exploitation was as an _ 
issue in the black community of that city. Ratings were done independ-, 


. ently and achieved a high degree of consensus. 


Composed of responses to three items in SRC questionnaire covering 


whether respondents felt they were overcharged in local stores, Sold den 
*ferior goods, or treated disrespectfully by merchants. . 


Composed of'an item asking the extent of merchant’ agreement with the 
statement “. . [merchants] feel that the best way to stay in busiriess 


in a neighborhood like this is to bargain with each customer and take 
^ whatever breaks you can, get.” à 


of bòth models: that it is in the objec- 
tive situations facing people- that. the 
basic cause of popular dissatisfaction 


lies. Thus, two out of the three highest |. 
correlations (ra, and r,5) in the matrix ` 
. are between measures of merchant prac- 


tices and black dissatistaction with mer- 


chants. The highest correlation in-the - 


matrix, however, is between mass dis- 
satisfaction with merchant practices and 
the importance .of merchant exploitation 
as an issue among elites. This pattern 
of relationships suggests that the Elite 


Model described earlier is likely to be - 


a closer fit than the Populist Model. - 
Indeed, when we arrange the relation- 


.Ships into a causal model; as in Fig- 
ure A, the Elite Model appears to be 


fairly plausible. Following Blalock’s 
formulation of causal models in non- 


` experimental data, in which the correla- _ 


tions between any pair of variables in a 
causal chain would be a product of the 
correlations between adjacent members. 
of intervening pairs,'^.the model shown. 


-in Figure A is a better fit than an alter-' , 


native arrangement in which the salience . - 


‘of the issue of. merchant. exploitation -is 


seen as the outcome of black dissatisfac- / 
tion. Note, however, that one of the. 
measures of merchant pam practices 


10. Hubert N. Blalock, Causal ducens in. 
Non-Experimental Data (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1961). . __ 

11. The essential comparisons are as follows: 

The Elitist Model postulates as causal chain `, 
BED or rep =F anf mp or (.44) (47) = 
1 which is not too different from Mi 
actual rs» = .30 

The Populist Model postulates BDE ‘asa 
causal chain or rss — r*»nr»zs or (.30) 
(47).— .13 which compares very ud 
with ‘the actual rsm = Ar 
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. FIGURE A : 
CAUSAL MODEL ror GHETTO MERCHANT ANALYSIS 


A 
Prop. Black 





Merchant Exploitation . 
as an Issue 


Merchant Sharp 
Practices 


E 


447 


c 
Merchant Bargaining 
With Customers 






Black Dissatisfaction 
with Merchant Practices 


is seen to have a direct effect upon 


black dissatisfaction: "The. more mer- 
chants in a city say that they bargain 
with customers and- take advantage of 
whatever breaks they can get in the 
process, the more likely are blacks to 
be dissatisfied with merchant, exploita- 


tion, One can interpret this finding as - 


representing a measure of merchant 
practice "which individual blacks can 
` experience in a direct fashion, while the 
other measures of merchant sharp prac- 
tices (pricing high to cover overhead and 
buying bargain goods) are less visible 
-because they are practices which are 
not performed in direct interaction with 
customers and require a Seem 
perspective to detect. 

The proportion of blacks in a 1 city is 
seen in the model of Figure A as having 
a direct effect on the appearance of 
merchant exploitation as an issue in the 
city. At this point, the interpretation 
becomes speculative. It may be that 
the proportion of blacks is an index of 


the potential political power of the black . 


‘community. Hence, the larger the pro- 


portion. of blacks, the more likely are 

black leaders to be able to transform a 

grievance into an issue. It may also be 

that the. proportion of blacks is a mea- 

sure of the extensiveness of the problem 

of. merchant exploitation: the more. 
blacks in the city, the more extensive is 

merchant exploitation and the more 

likely it is to be detected. 

‘Although the Elitist Model is a better 
fit to the data than the Populist Model, 
there is still considerable looseness. By` 
and large, it appears that it takes the 
identification of merchant sharp practice 
by elites and their raising such practices 
to the status of a public issue for mass 
dissatisfaction to arise concerning such 
exploitation. Thus, the experience of 
blacks in their day-to-day dealings with 
retail merchants is not sufficient for 
them to be able to develop dissatisfac- 
tion, Their experience has to be inter- 
preted to them as arising from exploita- 
tion for a sense of dissatisfaction with 
retail merchants’ treatment of them to 
arise among the masses of black resi- 


. dents. This applies with particular 
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force to retail merchant pricing policies 
and quality of goods' offered. It is less 
true of merchant behavior which. is ex- 
pressed in direct dealing with customers, 

-as in the case of bargaining with cus- 
tomers over prices. - 

. “This interpretation is at least con- 

: iSistent with, if not ‘bolstered by, an 
` -analysis of the kinds of merchants who 


: - are vandalized during ordinary tires, or | 
” Jooted and vandalized during a period of 


civil disorders? The analysis found 
that merchants who admitted to sharp 


. practices were no more likely to be hit 


than merchants who did not admit to 
engaging in such practices. The best 
' predictors of whether a business was hit 
during a disorder: was the attractive- 
ness of the goods sold in the store and 
the frequency with which consumers 
used stores of that type. If a store con- 
tained. valuable merchandise and experi- 
enced frequent customer patronage, it 
was most likely to suffer some damage 
during a civil disorder.. This finding is 
consistent with the interpretation that 
merchant sharp practices are not easily 
detectable by their customers. 


a A Quasr-PoPULIST MODEL: THE POLICE 


AND THE GHETTO _ 
In many cities, ghetto/police relations 


are close to the head ‘of any list of com- .. 


plaints that black leaders might draw 
up. In many cities; blacks have com- 
plained that the police act in the ghetto 
as if they were troops stationed as 
occupation forces among a hostile and 
conquered enemy. In.other cities, the 
complaints have been milder, amounting 
to charges of occasional discriminatory 
behavior. But in all cities there are 
some complaints, with levels varying 
from city to city. 


? 12. For a detailed exposition of this analysis, 
` see Richard A. Berk, “The Role of the Ghetto 
` Retail Merchant in Civil Disorders Ph.D. 
diss, (Johns Hopkins University, 1970). 
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The complaints are not one-sided, for 
the police have their grievances too, 
usually concerning the frustrations en- . 


.countered in attempting to pursue their 


tasks in a hostile environment.? The 
high level of tension between police and 
black residents can be seen in the fact 
that police have been involved in the 
triggering events that have set off almost 
every one of the civil disorders in the 
sixties (outside of those which were re- 
actions to the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.). ` 

The structure of public opinion con- 
cerning police abuse is quite different 
in the black as compared to the white 
populations of the fifteen cases studied, 
as Table 2 illustrates. The correlations 
shown are across cities and express the . 
extent of relationships in levels of gen- 
eral belief concerning police abuse, per- 
sonal experience with police abuse, and 
observations of abuse directed. against 
others. Separate sets of correlations are 
shown for white and black residents. 
Note that whites and blacks tend, as it 
were, to be living in separate worlds. 
There are high coefficients among the 
indices for blacks (as shown.at upper 
left) and high coefficients among the : 
corresponding indices for whites (as 
shown at lower right), but the correla- 
tions among the two sets of indices (as 
shown at upper right) tend to be low 


and as often negative as positive. " 


Whites and blacks have some common 
experiences. The correlation between 
personal experience indices for the two 
races is .51, the highest correlation in 
the upper right corner. In other words, 


13.For an analysis of police perceptions of 
the ghetto populations in the fifteen cities, see 
W. Eugene Groves and Peter H. Rossi, "Police 
Perceptions of a Hostile Ghetto: Realism or 
Projection,” The American Behavioral Scientist 
(iorthcoming). A detailed description of 
ghetto resident and police complaints for the 
fifteen cities can also be found in Supplemental 
Studies, op. cit. 
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TABLE 2—CORRELATIONS AMONG Tnprces OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH AND 
PERCEPTIONS OF POLICE ABUSE: fran AND WHITES 
































7 AMONG Bracxs . AMONG WHITES 
P P C 
Gr | Exner Orne | Gerrit | inem | P 
s a) "Qo (3) (4) (5) (6 
a . | General y 
Belief. (1) : 68 91 — 13 32 — 37 
ane Personal DS . 
ackS | Experience (2) 69 .2 51 -il 
Observation (3) A — 18 28 — 38 
General 
Among Belief (4) 82 55 
' Whites Personal lj ; 
; Experience (5) 17 








Correlations are computed across cities using averages of indices derived from Survey Research 
Center interviews with black and white residents in each city. The items involved are as follows: : 

“Some people say that the police don't show respect for people or they use insulting language. 
Do you think this happens to people in this neighborhood? Has it ever happened to you? Has it 


happened to anyone you know?" 


"Some people say the police frisk or search people without good reasons. 
p 


Do you think this 


happens to people in this nen pend Has it ever happened to you? Has it happened to anyone 


you know?" 


“Some people say the ‘police rough up eople unnecessarily when they are arresting them or 
P P 


afterwards. 
you? Hasit happened to anyone you know?” 


Do you think this happens to people in this neighborhood? Has it ever happened to 


The index entitled “general belief” sums answers across the three items to the subquestion con- 
cerning whether the respondent believes that the abuse in question is prevalent in the neighborhood. 
The other two indices have been formed in a similar fashion using respectivély the subquestions con- 


cerning personal experience and knowing about abuses experienced by other persons. 


in cities where there are high levels of 
personally experienced police abuse 


among whites, there tend also to be high 


levels of personally experienced abuse 
among blacks. The commonality of 


‘personal experience does not spill over 


into common definitions of the beliefs 
concerning police abuse, however.'* The 


14,It should be noted that the items are 
phrased in terms of abusive practices “happen- 
ing to péople in this neighborhood" and this 
locality frame of reference may be affecting 
the relationships across cities in a way that 
restricts the correlation. For example, if the 
incidence of police abuse in white areas is very 
low, it may not be obvious to those who have 
had direct experience with such abuse that the 
abuse is part of a general pattern rather than 
an isolated incident that just “happened” to 
an “unlucky” individual. 


4 


correlation between.the two groups' as- 


' sessments of. the general abusive behav- 


lor, of the police is slightly negative 
(—.13). - 

If we examine the relationships among 
the three indices within each of the 
racial groups, it is obvious that there are 
quite differént patterns. For blacks, the 
correlations tend to be considerably 
higher: | personal experience, observa- 
tions about the experience of others, and 
general beliefs about police abuse tend 
to go hand in hand. There is a par- 
ticularly strong relationship (.91) be- 
tween observations of others experi- 
ericing police abuse and general beliefs 
about the prevalence of such abuse, indi- 
cating ‘the reliance of general beliefs on - 
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TABLE 3—Correxations ÀMoNG MEASURES RELATING TO POLICE ABUSE OF BLACKS 








PERSONAL 


GENERAL EXPERI- 


BELIEF TION 


(1) (o 3). 


: ` PoLIcE 
DBSERVA- 


General ] , "i 
o Belief (1) s? 68 91 
Personal 
Exper. (2) : 69 
' Observation '(3) 
Police 
Comm. i : 
Knowledge (4) i / 
Police ` : 
Abusive y 
Practices (5) 
Police Chief ~ 
Response (6) e 
‘+ Abuse Issue (7) 


POLICE PoLicE POLICE 
Coma. Prop. 
AB C A 
Kovis PRACTICES | RESPONSE| ISSUE REKOR 
(9 (Ss) (6) (7) (8) 
— 62° 40 | —53 | 49 | —49 
— 64 58 | —59 55 | —25 
— 49 53 — 74 69 — 35 
—34 | =08 | -29. 36 
— 54 48 | — 34 
— 57 — 08 
— 29 





. Police Abusive Practices Index based on items in police interviews asking about frequency with 
which police stop aud frisk suspicious people, search on suspicion without a wárrant, break up loiter- 


- ing groups, and interrogate suspected drug users. 


Police Community Knowledge Index based on how many people policemen knew from the fol- 
lowing categories: important adult leaders, residents in general, youth leaders, and “continual” 


trouble-makers. 


Police Chief Responsiveness Index zased on composite ratings of police chief as accessible to 
: — black leaders, sympathetic to black grievances, and responsive to such grievances. 


O of the incidence of abuses 
in the ghetto neighborhoods. l 
In contrast, white beliefs about police 
-. abuse appear to be more dependent on 
personal experience (.82) than upon ob- 
servations of others’ experience, and in- 
deed, there is very low relationship (.17) 
between levels of personal experience 
and levels of observations of the experi- 
ences of others. 
This patterning of relationships sug- 
gests. that blacks integrate their per- 
- sonal experience and especially their 
observations of police treatment of their 
neighbors into generalizations about 
usual police practices. In contrast, 


' whites believe that the police are ` 


abusive in general, primarily through 
. their own personal experience with police 
abuse. This patterning may have 
“more to do with the density of police 
. activities in" white and black areas 
than with anything else. Althougk the 


incidence of police abuse among whites 
tends to be high in cities where blacks 
also experience high levels of abuse, the 
racial differentials in the levels of abuse. 
in each.city may be such that blacks 
experience and observe abuse much more 
frequently than the whites! There 


. may be a point when the incidence. oí 


police abuse becomes so frequent that 
the experience is all-pervasive, when the 
observation of others’ experience can — 
hardly be avoided, and where such ex- 
perience becomes translated into gener- 
alized belief. 

The argument developed so ar is one- 
which supports a Populist Model; in 
which personal experience becomes gen- 


15.Indeed, such is the case: The mean on 
the indices for personal experience for whites 
is .109 and for blacks is .263, indicating that 
on the average there is more than twice as 
much personal experience with police abuse 
among blacks. ` 
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eralized into generalized belief and then. 
To develop this - 


develops into an issue. 
argument further, we need to consider 
data from elite interviews on the sali- 
ence of police abuse as a public issue, 
and data from interviews with police- 
men on their police practices. The 
' correlations across cities for these vari- 
ables and the indices considered earlier 
are shown in Table 3, with two other 
relevant variables: 
blacks in the cities, and ratings of the 
responsiveness of the police superintend- 
ent (from the elite interviews). 
Unfortunately, we can present data 
only for blacks. 


the proportion of. 


is an index of police knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with residents of the. ghettos 
which they patrol Note that there are 
strong negative relationships between 


" this index.and the three measures of 


The policemen .inter- : 


viewed were those whose duties were in. 


black neighborhoods, and the issues fo- 
cused on in elite issues were those con- 
cerning black residents of the cities 
studied. Because the structure of be- 
liefs in the white populations is so dif- 
ferent from that of blacks, as shown in 
Table 2, we can speculate that the proc- 
esses involved in the formation of is- 
sues concerning police brutality directed 
toward whites would be quite different, 
although in ways that are difficult to 
discern in advance. . 

. The first three variables in Table 3 
have been repeated from Table 2, and 
.consist of indices of black residents’ be- 
liefs about, personal experience with, 
and observations of police abuse in their 
neighborhoods. The next two variables 
are taken from interviews with the po- 
‘lice in each of the cities? Variable 4 


16. Interviews were held with policemen in 
thirteen of the fifteen cities, permission not 
-being granted to conduct interviews in either 
Milwaükee or Boston. Forty policemen were 
interviewed in the cities from among police 


s 


residents’ grievances against the police: - 
in cities where the police know rela- 
tively. more residents, there are fewer 
complaints of police abuse. ` 

Variable 5 is an index of the extent 


.to which policemen admit engaging in 


practices which could be viewed by 
ghetto residents as abrasive. Note that 
the correlations between. this index and 
complaints are positive and fairly large, 
indicating that in cities in which the 
police admit engaging in such practices, ' 
the level of ghetto residents’ grievances 
tends to be high. 

It is important. to stress that the rela- 
tionships discussed in the above are be- 


: tween data collected from two different 


sources; on the one hand, interviews 
with ghetto residents, and, on the other. 
hand, interviews with the police. The 
signs and sizes of the correlations indi- 
cate that we are dealing in the case of 
ghetto residents! grievances with reflec- 
tions of reality. In other words, there 
appears to be some substantial basis for 
the complaints that ghetto residents 
make about the police. 
The next two variables (6 and. 7) are 
obtained from qualitative interviews 
with elites in each of the fifteen cities. ` 
Ratings were made using interviews 
with elite persons on how sympathetic 


:and responsive the chief police officers 


in each of the cities were to black lead- 
ers and black complaints and grievances. 


- The more responsive the police chief was 


who served in precincts larzely or exclusively - 


populated by blacks. Policemen to be inter- 
viewed were selected by quotas for rank and 
race.and were interviewed on the job. Since 
the specific policemen interviewed were selected 
by Police Department officials and our inter- 
viewers, they probably represent a biased 


sample, with the direction of the bias toward' 


rated, the lower the level of grievances. 





overselection of the kinds of policemen who 
supervisors thought would put their police 
departments in the best light. In other words, 
this sample contains policemen who are prob- 
ably more liberal in race issues than the police 
in general. 
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ae ing the police declines. 
’ cities with relatively large ghettos, the 


dM complaints. 


Again, it should be stressed.that these 
are correlations between data collected 


- independently and hence add further ` 


weight to the bases of reality fcr ghetto 
resident complaints. 
It should also be noted that the police 


- chief's responsiveness is negatively re- 


lated to the index of police abusive 
practices: The more responsive the po- 
lice Chief, the less likely are police to 


` engage in ‘abusive practices in the ghetto. 
The next to last column of correla- | 
l tions indicates that the greater the level 
`of grievances, the more abusive are po- 


lice practices, and the less responsive the 
police chief, the more likely are police 
practices: in the ghetto to be a public 


` issue: 


` The final column contains correlations 
involving the relative size of -the black 
population of the cities. The pattern of 
these correlations indicates that as the 


' proportion of blacks increase, police 


abusive practices tend to decline; the 


' police chief tends to be more responsive, 


and the level of grievances held concern- 
Apparently in 


policé are more sensitive to black 


. The -data that ‘are. contained in 


a2 Table 3 allow the posing of two ques- 


tions; First, what are the causal links 
among the variables which lead to dif- 


‘ferences among cities, in the extent to 


which police departments engage in abu-. 


sive practices? Here we would be con- 
cerned very specifically with the impact 
of the police chief’s responsiveness upon 
police practices. Second, are black 


levels of grievance a factor in’ the ap- 


pearance of police practice as an issue, 
or does the causal direction go the other 


.way around? 


The most likely configuration of fac- 


tors is shown in Figure B. Here we 


postulate a model in which the propor- 


.tion of blacks in the community affects 


: quaintance among black residents. 
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the responsiveness of the police chief, 
who in turn affects police practice (but . 
not the police rank and file knowledge 
of the residents of the ghéttos). The 
experiencing of police abuse is depen- 


.dent on the responsiveness of the police 


chief and police practices. Finally, the 
existence of pclice brutality as a salient : 
local issue is dependent on the experi- ` 
ences of blacks with police abuse. . 
How well do the data fit the model? 
A good place to begin is to look at 
the effects of percentage of blacks at the 


. top left of Figure B. „The proportion of 


blacks correlates .21 with the responsive- 
ness of the police chief, and the more 
responsive the police chief, the less fre- 
cuently police engage in abrasive prac- 
tices (—.54) concerning members of the 
black community. In any event, the 
causal chain is a good fit: The predicted 
correlation is —.25. Perhaps the process 
involved is that when the black ghetto 
is relatively small, police precincts in- 
clude both black and white residents— 
with the blacks regarded as the minor 
constituency to which the police need 
attend. In contrast, in cities where the- 
proportion of blacks is high, the pre- 
cincts covering the ghetto are exclu- 
sively concerned with'a black constitu- 
ency and hence develop networks of ac- 
A: 
high proportion of blacks may also indi- 
cate that the ghetto settlement has. been 
in existence longer and hence is more 
likely to have developed visible leaders 
whom police can identify and relate to., 

The other link in the causal chain 
which relates police knowledge of black 
residents to the experience of abüse is 
more obvious. Where the police know 
the residents in their patrol areas, they 
are less likely to make arbitrary and 
seemingly capricious errors and more 


.likely to discriminate” among residents 


according to some reasonable estimate 


‘of the likelihood that the residents in 
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PROPOSED CAUSAL Moven FOR BLACK EXPERIENCES WITH POLICE ABUSE 
AND THE APPEARANCE OF POLICE ABUSE AS LocaL PuBLIC Issue 


A o7 .21 . E 


Police Chíef Responsive 
to Black Grievances 


N^ 
D 


- Police Abusive 
Practices 


Prop. Black ——————— 
.36 






"n 


Police Knowledge of 
Black Residents 


F 


Police Brutality Black Personal 


as Salient Local -— á——— Experience with 


Issue” . Police Abuse* 


* Personal Experience with police abuse was chosen as the index to 
represent black levels of grievance although it would have been pos- 
sible to use either general belief -or observations of police abuse as the 
end variable. Table 3 indicates that the patterning of correlations 
for the three variables is essentially alike indicating that the causal 
mode! -would not change much if one of the other two indices of 
levels of grievances had beén chosen. 


question are law violators. This may gage in less abrasive practices, and 


not mean that the police actually engage 
: in different actions when they know the 


community better, but that the actions 
are more appropriately directed and 
that residents are less likely to interpret 
any actions as abuses. In short, the 
residents may be better able to. under- 
stand and accept the rationality of a 
given police action, and have greater 
trust in the intentions of the police, 
when they are more familiar with the 
police in their neighborhoods. 

Beyond these two causal chains. the 
model becomes less one-dimensional. In 
Figure B we see that there are three ele- 
ments which make independent con- 


„tributions to black experience of police 


abuse: the police chief’s responsiveness, 
the level of community knowledge of the 
police, and abusive police practices. In 
short, the level of grievance concerning 
personal experience of police abuse is 
lowest in cities where the police know 
their black communities, where they en- 


where the police chief has a reputation 
for being sympathetic and responsive to 
black grievances.*® In fact, if we com- 
pute the multiple regression using these 
three factors to predict the level of ex- 
perienced police abuse, we find that the 
multiple correlation is .85, explaining 
approximately 72 percent of the vari- 
ance in city levels of experienciug police 
abuse. 

Finally, when we.attempt to. account 
for the appearance of police brutality 
as a salient local issue, the picture that 
emerges is far from one of a clear-cut 


‘causal chain, Black personal experience 
- with police abuse and the reputation of 


18. This can be seen, for example, in the 
following way: If there were a causal chain 
BDE, the correlation between B and E would 
be —.31. In fact, the corrélation is —.59, 
indicating that the police chief's reputation 
makes a direct contribution to the level of 
black grievances over and above the contribu- 
tion it makes through changing police abusive 
practices. 
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E _the pi chief both contribute inde- 


pendently (and with about the same 


“strength) to the salience of police bru- ` 


tality as a local issue. Indeéd, the best 


"i _way to represent the relationships is 


^ again to use. the linear regression model. 


- regression. 


The multiple correlation, using police- 


brutality-issue salience as a dependent ` 
` variable and ‘police knowledge of black 
residents, black experience of police 
. -, Abuse, abusive police practices, and po- 
„lice chief's responsiveness, is .64, ex- 

` .plaining 41 percent of the total variance - 
. in police brutality issue salience. 
`. though, because of the small number of 


Al- 


cases, not too much reliance can be 


E -placed upon partial correlations, it does 

‘appear that the police chief's respon- 
. ,Siveness independently determines more 
-. of the variation from city to city in the 


existence of police brutality as an issue 
than any other variable in the multiple 


^ 


In other words, the general line of 


. interpretation that has emerged from: 
the analysis of these data supports an 

- interpretation which relies on both the : 

. Populist and the Elitist Models. 


Police 
brutality appears as an issue in local 


. community affairs both as a function of | 


the reputation of the.chief police officer 
and the level of black residents’ griev- 
ances. It does appear as if community 


~ leaders—black and white—are attend- 
' ing both to their estimation of the police - 
' . €hief's handling of the police and the 


level of grievance expressed by residents. 
` It also appears that the office of the 
chief of police is a critical one for under- 
standing the conditions under which 
police brutality is actually experienced 


.. and the conditions under which police 


brutality becomes a public issue. The 


- police chiéf has an influence on police 


practices, and his reputation affects both 


` black residents’ interpretation of police 


actions and the raising of police actions 
as a public issue. 


and 


into public issues. 
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th 
4 i : 

ii) CONCLUSIONS 

ing a unique set of data which en- 
the analyst to relate several levels 
of community social organization, we 


have attempted to study the conditions . 


under which - objective situations are 
translated into levels of grievance and 


concerned with two areas of. community : 


life over which issues have arisen in . 
local communities throughout the coun- - 
try. Retail merchant exploitation of 


black communities has been pointed out 
as one of the conditions underlying the 
civil disorders of the sixties, and alleged 
police brutality has most uniformly been 


involved directly, except in the civil dis- - 


orders following the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Tr. 


Analysis of the data concerning retail , 
.merchant practices indicates that the 
. appearance of such practices as an issue ` 
is heavily dependent on the elite's - 
raising of such practices as an issue. 


Where merchants engage in questionable 
practices, elites are more likely to raise 
merchant exploitation as an issue, and 
when they do so, the rank and file 
members of the ghetto community 


perceive the ‘practices as a focus for . - 
complaint. 


A more complicated process seems to 
be at work with respect to police abuse, 
however. Although police practices.and 
knowledge of black communities are di- 
rectly and strongly related to the levels 
of grievance held by black communities 
concerning the police, the reputation of 
the local chief police officer has an inde- 
pendent effect, both on levels of griev- 


ance and on whether or not police bru-” 


tality is a salient issue. Where the 
police chief is sympathetic and respon- 
sive to black leaders, the rank and file 
of policemen are less likely to be abusive 
and police brutality is less likely to be 
a salient i issue. Of course, black experi- 


"s 


'The analysis was . 


» c 


im 
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ence 2 with police abuse tends to be re- 
lated to its appearance as'a public issue, 


` but such experience is by no means the 


sole determinant. 
: Two major conclusions emerge orn 


these analyses: First, the complaints of. 


black residents concerning local services 
have a basis in reality., Complaint 


` ditions, -public leadership, 


levels vary from city to city and are 


„sensitive to the objective conditions to 


be found in those cities. Second, the 
development of grievances and their: 
translation into public issues is a com- 
plicated process involving objective con- 
.and the 
actions of elites. 
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ABSTRACT: The extent, types, and causes of protest and rebel- 
lion in twenty-one Western nations are statistically analyzed, 
. using data on civil strife for 1961—65. Proportional measures 
- of man-days and.deaths in strife are combined in “magnitude 
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tance of three causes of strife is then examined: the extent of 
discontent, cultural justifications for strife, and the balance of 
social support between regimes and dissidents. Measures of 
_ these three causes, combined in multiple regression analyses, 
explain almost identical proportions of all forms of strife. The 
balance of social support is an important cause of variation in 
all forms of strife. Attitudes justifying strife are shown to be 
most important as causes of the least intense forms of strife. 
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Sources or REBELLION IN WESTERN SOCIETIES 


HIS is one in a series of reports on . 


- | the development and assessment of 
a general theory of the causes of civil 
disorder.^ * ** The theory is neither 
time-bound rior culture-specific, hence it 
has no special relevance to the social ills 
of Western societies. But since the 
theory and the measures devised to test 
it are by intention universally appli- 
cable, they should be no less relevant to 
Western societies than to others. Thus, 
they afford a partial test of assertions 
that the contemporary resurgence of 
strife in the West is either epiphenome- 
nal or, on the contrary, attributable to 
. flaws unique to complex modern socie- 
ties. “By old-fashioned statistical and 
substantive criteria, the results of this 
aggregate statistical analysis of conflict 
and its asserted causes suggest quite 
strongly that the general causes and pat- 
terns of strife in Western nations are not 
unique but common. Much the same 
sorts of conditions distinguish peaceful 
from turbulent Western societies as have 
madeé the difference between civil peace 
and civil disorder in other societies and 
other eras. 
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THE ‘THEORETICAL ARGUMENT 


Collective discontent is the necessary 
precondition’ for civil strife; the state- 
ment is all but truistic. What is not 
truistic is the hypothesis’ which proceeds 
from it: that the greater the intensity 
and scope of discontent in a population, 
the greater the magnitude of strife. By 
strife we mean all collective, overt, non- 
governmental attacks on people or 
property that occur within a political 
system, including both violent and non- 
violent, symbolic attacks.” The concrete 
phenomena included range from demon- 
strations and interracial clashes to coups 
d'état and guerrilla wars. The violence 
used by regimes to maintain social con- 
trol is not included in strife. It may 
be closely related to strife, as cause or 
consequence, but it typically has dif- 
ferent origins and effects, which dictate 
its separate theoretical and empirical 
treatment. . 
` Discontent is a psychological variable 
which is difficult to assess except by 
reference to its collective outcomes. 
There are social conditions from which 
it can be inferred and predicted, how- 
ever. We conceptualize its social origins 
in terms of relative deprivation, that is, 
widespread perception of discrepancies 
between the goals of human action and 
the prospects of attaining those goals. 
Several objective patterns of social con- 
ditions are theoretically associated with 
perceived deprivation. Among them are 
a group’s relative or absolute decline 
from a previously enjoyed condition; a 
prolonged improvement in a group's 
condition followed by abatement of 
progress; and social inflexibilities that 
differentially’ restrict a group from at- 


taining conditions enjoyed by other 


groups. (For a systematic analysis of 
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perceived deprivation and its social 

causes, see Why Men Rebel.*) 
Discontent and strife are causally con- 

nected both rationally and nonrationally. 


Rationally, angry men may resort to ` 


public protest and violence on the basis 
‘of their estimation that it will help im- 
` prove, their: circumstances. Nonration- 


* ally, there is extensive- psychological. 


nd, ethological evidence that aggres- 
:sion against someone who frustrates or 
' threatens is self-satisfying.* Often these 
- two motivations reinforce each other; at 
other times the nonrational impulse to 

aggression may be inhibited by the per- 
- ception or belief that it is undesirable. 
‘This suggests the second hasic proposi- 
‘tion of the theoretical argument: the 

greater the normative and: utilitarian 
. justifications for. strife in a discontented 
` group, the greater the magnitude of 
_ strife. Normative justifications are the 
basic attitudes men have about the 
desirability of violence, ranging from 


“culturally implanted dispositions about’ 
` how to deal with anger, to traditions and: 


` ‘ideologies that variously praise order. or 
: celebrate violence. Utilitarian justifica- 


‘tions are beliefs about the success of 


‘strife, beliefs which.are as likely to be 
derived from others' successes as from 
concurrent calculation. 
* Justifications like discontent are psy- 
chological variables, difficult to observe 
' collectively except from their overt con- 
_ Sequences of order or violence—which in 
. any case have other causes as well. One 
‘condition that can be included in an 
- evaluation of strife over a period of 
time is the historical extent of the condi- 
tion. We would expect groups and 
:' societies with. high levels of- past strife 
to hold attitudes and beliefs that offer 
. greater justification for future striie 
than societies with more peaceful histo- 
ries. The success of strife in the past 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid; 


chs. 2-5. 
ch. 2. 
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_ tending groups. 
. eties, the contending groups most often : 


M 


ought also to leave attitudinal residues 
that help justify future strife. A psy- 


. chological correlate of attitudes about 


political violence is the legitimacy of 
political systems: the more legitimate 
they are, the less likely their citizens are 
to be willing to attack them: Two ob- 


‘jective conditions of political legitimacy, 


which can be used to index it, are the 
durability of a political system and the 


extent to which it is an indigenous rather 


than an imposed system. 

The outcome of motivational and atti- 
tudinal dispositions to strife is finally 
and. most immediately determined by 
two aspects of social organization: the. 
balance of social contrcl and the balance 
of institutional support between ' con- 
In contemporary soci- 


involved in strife aré the regime and 
those who support it, on the one side, ` 
and those who oppose or ask conces- 
sions of it on the other. In support of 


'this assertion, we reported elsewhere 


findings that the initiators in 93 percent ' 
of some 1,100 occurrences of strife in 
114 nations, 1961-65, had significant 
political motives, as inferred either from 
their demands or actions.? 

The institutional balance between re- - 


. gimes and dissidents refers to their rela- — 


tive capacity to organize and command; * 
if regimes are supported by a dense and - 
pervasive network of organizations, dis- 
sidents have little soace in which to 
organize, much. less to take .concerted 


action. 'The coercive balance refers to 


the capacities of the contenders.to use 
force; if dissidents can arm substantial 
cadres or win over some of the military, 
they can carry on a protracted internal 
war. The hypothesis is that the greater 
the institutional and coercive capacities 


of the dissidents relative to regime ca- 
pacities, the greater the magnitudes of 
- strife. 


'The relation should hold only 


8. Violence in America, op. cit., pp. 458-460. ` 
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up to the point of equality; beyond the 
point at which dissidents gain the upper 
hand, regimes will collapse more quickly 
and the violence contingent on their col- 
lapse is likely to be less. In the con- 
temporary Western societies that are the 
subject of this study we would expect 
to find few if any cases of dissident 
predominance. 


’ 


MAGNITUDE OF STRIFE 


Data have been collected on each re- 
ported occurrence of strife in twenty- 
one nations of the Western community 
for the years 1961 through 1965, using 
procedures described elsewhere? In the 
previous studies *° we assessed the mag- 
nitude of strife in these and other coun- 
tries by taking into account its relative 
duration, pervasiveness, and intensity 
(the latter indexed by casualties), and 
distinguished . among three forms of 
strife: turmoil, conspiracy, and internal 
war. Revised measures and different 
distinctions are used in this study. 
Magnitude of strife is indexed here using 
man-days of strife per 100,000 popula- 
tion, which combines duration and per- 
vasiveness, and deaths from strife per 
100 million population, which excludes 
injuries—reports of which are usually 
less precise and often missing. The dis- 
tinctions made are between violent and 


nonviolent strife, and between turmoil 


and rebellion. ‘Turmoil is relatively 
spontaneous, unorganized strife with 
substantial popular participation. Re- 
bellion includes events previously char: 
acterized as conspiracy (highly orga- 
nized strife with limited participation) 
and internal war (highly organized strife 
with widespread popular participation). 
Rebellion is a misnomer for a few events 
thus included—for example, the racial 
terrorism practiced by the Ku Klux 
Klan in the American South—but is 

9.' Ibid. 

10. See notes 2, 3, 4. 


response to it, in these countries, 
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otherwise appropriate: the central ob- 


jective in most of these events is funda- 


mental political change. For all prac- 
tical purposes, nonviolent strife is à 
subset of turmoil: it consists almost 
entirely of peaceful demonstrations and 
general strikes. 

'There are no strong relationships 
among the relative levels or types of 
strife, as is apparent from the data 
shown graphically in Figures 1 and 2. 
For example, we might expect that 
peaceful protest would be more common 
in less violent societies, and rebellion 
most common in the most violent ones. 
Contrary to these expectations, man- 
days of peaceful protest are greater in 
violent than nonviolent countries; rebel- 
lion is equally common among low-strife 
and high-strife countries, but has some- 
what greater magnitudes in the latter. 


The man-days and deaths measures, 


logged, have only a weak correlation of 
A4, It is evident, though, that coun- 
tries having one type of strife are quite 
likely to experience others as well, 


_ Seven of the sixteen countries with any 


strife at all had all three types—violent 
and peaceful turmoil plus rebellion— 
while six others have two of the three. 
Figure 2 shows that deaths were pro- 
portionally greatest in South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and France. Comparison of 
the relative rankings of man-days and 
deaths shows that South Africa has a 
very high incidence of deaths relative 
to man-days of strife, and Rhodesia and 
the U.S.A. had substantially higher- 
than-average incidences. "These figures 
reflect the relative intensity of protest 
and rebellion, and of severity of coercive 
By 
contrast, strife was rather extensive but 
largely or wholly peaceful in Italy, West 
Germany, Austria, and Australia. 

Two kinds of summary measures of 
strife are used. For purposes of statisti- 
cal comparison, the “man-days” and 
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“deaths” figures for each type of strife 


for 114 countries were logged, converted 
to standard scores, and added. These 


" "summary scores for total magnitude 
of strife for the Western community 
: "nations are sbown'in Table 1. 
- thè graphic comparisons shown subse- 
. quently, the summed standard scores 


For 


. were converted to 100-point scales in 


which countries with no strife of a par- 


. ticular.kind are scored 0 and those with 


i the..maximum are scored 100.. These 


^ more-readily-compared measures 


are 


' , shown in Table 1 for total strife, non- 


"a 


. exaggerated. 


".. violent strife, turmoil, and rebellion. The 


"averages show that the Western nations 


. ^ have lesser magnitudes of all four types 


of strife than the entire universe of 114 


- contemporary nations; the discrepancy 


“sis greatest for rebellion, léast for non- 
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violent strife.- Most of the strife- rnea- 


sures are closely associated with one 
another. Total strife correlates .81 and 
.92 respectively with its nonviolent and 
violent facets, and .96 and .61 with the 


‘turmoil and rebellion components. The 


extent of rebellion is largely indepen- . 
dent of the magnitude of the less.intense 
forms of protest, though; it correlates 
only .40 with peaceful protest and .43 


. with all turmoil. 


THE EXPLANATION OF STRIFE: 
RELATIVE DEPRIVATION 


To what extent do variations in dis- : 
content among Western peoples deter- 
mine national differences in strife? Our 
evidence suggests -they do so only in 
part. Three summary measures of dif- 
ferent kinds of deprivation were con- 


FIGURE 1: Man-days of Participation in Civil Strife per 100,000 Population 
1961-65, by Type of Strife 


i "The shaded areas represent estimated man-days of rebellion. 


300.000 


J The diagonally barred areas represent man-days of turmoil asso- 


ciated with violence. 


' The white areas represent man-days of protest without accom- 
. panying violence. ; ; 
` -Note that the scale is logarithmic, hence the differences at. the 
“top of the scale are minimized and those at the bottom are 
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FIGURE 2: Deaths from Civil Strife per 100 Million Population, 
1961-65, by Type of Strife 


The diagonally barred areas rep- 
resent deaths from rebellion. 


The white areas represent deaths 
from turmoil. 


Note that the scale is logarithmic, 
hence the differences at the top of 
the scale are minimized and those 
at the bottom are exaggerated. 


structed, based on information on short- 
term economic declines, on burdensome 
new political restrictions and govern- 
mental regulations, and on persisting 
structural conditions that cause enduring 
discontent (such as discrimination, lack 
of educational opportunities, religious 
cleavages, and separatism)." Short- 
term political deprivation and persisting 
deprivation both are correlated moder- 
ately with total strife, .50 and .39, 
respectively? When the two measures 
are combined and plotted against total 
strife, in Figure 3, it is apparent that 
most of the correlation depends on a 
handful of cases. The seven countries 


11. See note 3. 

12. For 21 cases, correlations above 43 are 
significant at the .05 level; those above .55 are 
significant at .01. For this analysis of what 
is nominally the whole universe of contempo- 
rary nations in the Western community (aside 
from very small ones), we regard correlations 
of .30 or more as supporting the causal argu- 
ments. Lesser correlations, though they may 
reflect true relations, are too weak to be oi 
substantive significance. 


- jn Western countries. 

















with deprivation scores of 16 or more 
all have relatively high levels of strife, 
but for the 14 countries with less indi- 
cated deprivation there is no consistent 
pattern—except that as a group they 


‘have a considerably lower average level 


of strife than the seven. 

What of economic discontent? Among 
114 nations we found a significant cor- 
relation of .34 between short-term eco- 
nomic deprivation and total strife; 
among the 21 Western nations the cor- 
relation is an inconsequential .06. In 
other words, setbacks of economic prog- 
ress in the short run seem to have little 
to do with public protest and violence 
But persisting 
grievances about its distribution, as re- 
flected in economic discrimination and 
lack of educational opportunities to in- 
crease wellbeing, are evidently among 
the consequential causes of strife. 

When the different components of 
strife are examined, we find evidence of 
important variations in apparent causa- 


ji c vw 


tion. Levels of peaceful protest are not 
significantly affected by azy of the de- 
privation measures. Total turmoil, vio- 
lént as well as nonviolent, is not associ- 
ated with economic deprivation but, like 
total strife, somewhat affected by po- 
,litical and persisting deprivation, 7’s = 
40 and .37, respectively. The strongest 
causal connections by far are with rebel- 
lion. Here both economic and political 
` deprivation are important, correlating 
44 and .73 with magnitude of rebellion, 
respectively, while persisting deprivation 
Correlates .55. However, when political 
and persistirig deprivation are combined 
; and related ‘to rebellion,-as in Figure 4, 
we find again that the rélationship is 
` -largely a function of the close association 
“between high deprivation and substan- 
tial rebellion for a few cases. 
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Briefly, the substantive’ implications 
of these results seem to be these: intense . 
and persisting discontents in Western 
societies are most likely to lead to the ' 


' more intense and violent kinds of strife 


we call rebellion. The same discontents, 
especially immediate political grievances, 
may episodically lead to peaceful pro- 
tests and violent turmoil, but these 
latter events vary principally according 
to more subtle and unmeasured discon- 
tents, or to quite different conditions, or 
both. Least of all do they seem to be 
manifestations of immediate economic 
dissatisfactions. 


THE EXPLANATION OF STRIFE: 
JUSTIFICATIONS 


Societies vary widely in the extent to 
which people think violent protest and 


TABLE 1—RELATIVE Macnrfupes OF Sreie 1961-65 





ALL STEINE 


COUNTRY (standard edem 
. Rhodesia 0.82 33 
> Belgium 0.78 33 
France ^ 0.30 28 
Italy —0.17 23 
Greece —0.24 23 
'" South Africa ` —0.27 : 22 
Israel —0.41 21 
West-Germany: |.  —043 21 
Austria —0.63 19: 
US. A. —0.70 18 
Canada —0.79 . 17 
Australia —0.93 16 
_ United Kingdom —1.03 15 . 
`. Ireland 154, 10 . 
: Finland —1.67 9 
Switzerland —2.52 1 
p Denmark “2,54; 0. 
Netherlands: —2.54 0- 
: New Zealand —2.54 0 
. Norway ! —2.54 0 
Sweden 2,54 0 
- Averages: 
' 'W. Community —1.05 1C 
0.00 25 


~ 114 nations 


NONYIOLENT 

SIRER A Ion Piae 
LUE 48 | 40 
56 55 1 
65 33 34 
80. 37 23 
62 j 38 0 
44 : 37 . . -21 
30 36 . 0 
73 34 0 
66 3C i 13 
36 36 16 
0 9 22 
55 26 0 
5 17 18 
0 16 1 
0 14 0. 
0 9 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0° 
0 0 0 
0- 0 0 
0 0 0 
-30 22 9 
33 30 24 


- Type of scores, for scaled scores, minimum’ = 0, maximum = 100. 


Scores are not additive. 


See text for Meis derivation. 
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r = .527 for n = 21 


32° 40 48 56 64 72 80 88 96 
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Note: Scores on both- variables are converted to scales in which the lowest observed score in 
114 nations — 0, the highest = 100. The best-fit lines in this and subsequent es were 


fitted by inspection. 


rebellion are justified. Our measures of 


the justification of protest and rebellion ' 


among the Western nations proved more 
important causes o: total strife and 
turmoil than actual deprivation, but 
they were less important causes of rebel- 
lion. Three measures suggested by the 
theoretical discussion, above, were used: 
governmental legitimacy; the relative 
extent of past strife, 1946-59, dis- 
tinguishing among levels of turmoil, 


conspiracy, and internal war; and the. 


historical success of strife. The con- 
struction of the first two measures is 
described in an earlier article.!? To esti- 
mate the third, success of strife, each 
country was judgmentally coded on.three 
variables:. the relative scope and success 
of internal wars, if any, fought between 
1850 and 1960; the relative frequency 
and success of coups and other con- 


^ 13. See note 3. 


_in turmoil. 


spiracies between 1900 and 1960; and 
the extent to which riots, demonstra- 
tions, or general strikes contributed to 
favorable policy or regime changes be- 
tween 1940-60. A six-point scale was 
used for internal war success, five-point 
scales for the others. When all three 
scores were combined, the “strife suc- 
cess” scores for Western countries 
ranged from O (for the three Scandi- 
navian countries and Switzerland) ‘to 11 
(Greece). For specific analyses we 
used measures of justification appropri- 
ate to the type of strife being explained, 
e.g., past levels of turmoil and success 
of popular strife to explain differences 
For the general analysis we 
used a single measure combining .all 
justifications: the sum of standard 
scores on legitimacy (high scores = low 
legitimacy), total past strife, and strife 
success. 


CNK 
- 
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Fully half the differences in magni- 
‘tudes of strife among. Western nations 


"are determined by differences in justifica- 


‘tions: r= .71, 7? = .50. ; The graphic 
relation is shown in Figure 5; only 
Belgium and Rhodesia had considerably 
more strife than might-be predicted on 
the basis of their justifications. All 


7'. three aspects of justification are impor- 


tant: for legitimacy, r = .67; past striie, 
r= .62; strife success, r= .53. They 
~ also are rather closely correlated: coun- 
tries with high legitimacy: tend to have 


- . had little strife in their recent past, and 
': whatever strife occurred historically was 


. seldom successful. The closeness of 
‘covariation is evident from the fact that 
: when the three measures are used in. a 


^ multiple regression to predict total strife, 
"R? = .60, not much more than the r?° 


„© of .50 obtained using an additive com- 
B bination of the three. 
Do these results also hold for the veri- 
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‘differences in justification. - 


D 
i 


pow ee 


ous forms of strife in Western nations? - 


` For nonviolent strife, justifications äre- 


even more important. Using separate ` 


measures of legitimacy, past turmoil, 


and success of turmoil, R? — .67, When 
they are combined, justifications have an 
7? of .45 with nonviolent strife. Magni- 
tude of all turmoil is explained about 
as well: using the three measures sepa- ` 
rately, we explain 64 percent of the dif- 
ferences, while for all justifications com- 
bined, 7? is .53. However, magnitudes 
of rebellion are less well explained by 
Legitimacy 


is most important, r = .48; the most im- 


` portant historical measure is that, of 


total magnitude of past strife, 7 = .44. ` ' 


None of the measures of strife success 
. correlate more than .34 with rebellion. 
: When the measure summarizing all 


justifications is correlated with magni- 


' tude of rebellion, r° = .20. 


The substantive implications of these 


` FIGURE 4—MAGNITUDE or REBELLION, 1961-65, AND 
POLITICAL + PERSISTING DEPRIVATION 
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Note: The lower left corner of the graph is expanded to show better the distribution of cases 


there. 


The countries on the 0 magnitude of revolution axis, left to right, are Sweden, Norway, 


-West Germany, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Greece, Australia, New Zealand, Israel. Also 


see note on Figure 3. 
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E IGURE 5—TOTAL MAGNITUDE OF rr. 1961-65, AND 
ALL JUSTIFICATIONS FOR STRIFE 
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resulís, when compared with the analy- 


sis of discontent, are quite clear. The 


less intense forms of strife in Western, 


nations—demonstrations and most riots 
—are more the result of how people 
think about governments and the desir- 


ability of protest than of intense griev- . 


ances. In countries with unpopular 
governments and traditions that sanction 
protest, even minor grievances will pre- 
cipitate public protest. The pattern has 
long characterized France and has been 
evident in Greece and Italy since World 
War II; it began to appear in the United 
States during the early 1960’s and by 
1970 seemed ‘firmly established. In the 
late 1960’s, similar developments seemed 
to be occurring in the United Kingdom 


and West Germany. But the most seri-. 


ous forms of strife—terrorism, _antigov- 
ernment conspiracy, and the more vio- 
lent riots—are in Western nations a 
direct response to intense and persist- 
ing frustrations, not much affected by 
political loyalties or traditions. ' 








‘y = .710 for n = 21 


8 16 24 32 40 48 56.64 72 80 88 
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All Justifications for Strife 


THE EXPLANATION OF STRIFE: THE 
COERCIVE AND INSTITUTIONAL 
BALANCES 


The most immediate and therefore 
statistically strongest of causes of strife 
is the pattern of institutional support 
and coercive control which channels the 
expression and repression of collective 
motivations to violence. We constructed 
and combined a large number of mea- 
sures of the relative capacities of re- 
gimes and dissidents; these indices and 
their progressive combinations are shown 
in Figure 6. Five are discussed here: 
the four group measures—dissident and 
regime coercive control and institutional 


- support—and the summary index of 


balance. The correlation coefficients for 
these measures with some of the strife 
measures are shown in Table 2.' 

The most important structural de- 
terminants of strife are those: directly 
affecting dissidents, that is, the scope ` 


_ and strength of their organizations and 
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TABLE 2—ComRELATIONS OF COERCIVE CONTROL'AND INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT / 
WITH STRIFE IN THE WESTERN COMMUNITY 
CORRELATIONS WITH STRIFE MEASURES (n = 21) 
BALANCE MEASURE : 
ALL STRIFE NONVIOLENT, TURMOIL REBELLION 

Regime coercion —23 —17 —12 —47* 
Dissident coercion 67** 377 ' §3* 84** 
Regime support —57** —52* —54* —57** 
Dissident support 72** 74** 71** 39 
Balance ` k —74** — 64" —67** —72** 








Product-moment correlation coefficients X 100. 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


the degree of coercive capacity. Their 


importance vis-à-vis one another varies 
with the type of strize: increases in dis- 
sident institutional support are likely 
to lead to greater nonviolent protest, 
whereas increases in their coercive ca- 
pacities enhance the prospects for rebel- 


measured here, is moderately and: con- 
sistently important in minimizing all 
forms of violence. The coercive ca- 
pacity of regimes, however, has very 
little effect on the extent of any type of 
strife except rebellion, which it tends 
slightly to minimize. 


lion. . Regime institutional support, as The summary measure of balance is 


FIGURE 7—Torat MAGNITUDE or STRIFE, 1961-65, AND 
CorncivE/INsTITUTIONAL BALANCE 
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bo _ FIGURE 8—Macnrruve OF REBELLION, 1961-65, AND 
: i , COERCIVE/INSTITUTIONAL BALANCE 
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` Note: The lower portion of the graph is expanded to show better the distribution of cases 


there. 


"The countries on the 0 magnitude of rebellion axis, right to left, are Finland, Israel, 


Sweden, Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, West Germany, New Zealand. Also see note on 


Figure 3. 


plotted against total strife and rebellion 


in Figures. 7 and 8. There are two sub- 
stantially deviant cases in each instance. 
: In West Germany and Israel the balance 


of control and support strongly favors _ 


the regime but total strife is high. The 
German exception seems due to the fact 
, that most strife theré was in West 

. Berlin and directed against the Berlin 
Wall rather tlian at the Bonn govern- 
ment; the Israeli strife consisted of 
clashes among religious factions and 
anti-foreign demonstrations, neither of 
them directly antigovernmental. 
deviant cases for rebellion are Belgium 
. and Greece, both of which have less 
rebellion than would otherwise be ex- 
this can be regarded as indi- 
cating.a structural potential for rebel. 
‘lion in, both countries, should discon- 
_ tents and attitudes supporting it cóin- 


The 


cide. In actuality, Belgium has been 
threatened by civil dissolution, if not 
civil war, over the language issue 


' throughout the decade; and the govern- 


ment of Greece, aloné among all the . 
countries in this study, subsequently 
was toppled by a coup. . 

One substantive implication i is that’s in 
Western societies intensification of re- 
gime control seems the social policy least 
likely to reduce turmoil; if any general 
regime. policy is likely to be effective, it 
is to increase the scope and activities of 
its supporting institutions. Any reduc- : 
tion in the capacities of dissidents to use _ 


` force decreases very substantially the 


extent of rebellion and moderately the 
chances of turmoil but is unlikély to 
minimize peaceful protest. From the. 
perspective of the dissidents, the policy 
to be preferred depends upon their ob- 
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TABLE 3—MurrIPLE REGRESSIONS: TYPE or STRIFE BY RELATIVE 
DEPRIVATION, JUSTIFICATIONS AND BALANCE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND STANDARD WTS. 
VARIATION 
Type or RELATIVE EXPLAINED 
STRIFE CONSTANT DEPRIVATION JUSTIFICATIONS BALANCE (R* X 100) 
All = 0.538 — 0.00% + 0466 — 0,525 71.5% 
(.53, —.01) (.71, .60) (—.74, —.58) 
Nonviolent = 2275 — 0360 + 0523 — 0.632 65.8% 
: (26, —.43) (.67, .61) (—.64, —.62) 
Turmoil = 1221 —  .0088 + 0.546 — 0.468 67.2% 
(44, —.11) (.73, .64) (—.67, —.51) 
Violent - = 0.017 + . 04765 + 0414 — 0418 ° 69.6% 
(.62, .23) (.68, .55) (—.73, —.48) 
Rebellion =—0.647 + 0482 + 0.066% — 0377 66.4% 
(.75, .53) (.45, .10) (—.72, —.43) 








The initial correlation coefficients and partial coefficients are shown in parentheses below each 


equation. The partial represents the proportion 


of variation explained by a variable when the 


effects of other variables are removed or held constant. 


* These weights are significant at less than .10 


jective. If it is rebellion or revolution, 
coercive capacities should be increased; 
if they hope to organize political pres- 
sure by means of demonstrations and 
riots, organizational efforts seém in 
order. Of course the evidence is cross- 
sectional, not baseG on the experience 
of particular groups and governments 
across time; it says nothing about the 
effects of various kinds of intensities of 
strife, nor about the effects of specific 
‘kinds of tactics. The analysis of these 
questions requires more detailed studies 
and measures. 


THE EXTENT oF EXPLANATION 


Taking all three levels of explanation 
into account, we can specify which are 
most important and how much of the 
differences in strife among Western na- 
tions they account for. Three summary 
measures—political plus persisting de- 
privation, all justifications combined, 
and balance—were used in multiple 
regressions, with the results summarized 
‘in Table 3. Looking first at the propor- 
tions of variation explained, they are all 


using the one-tailed t-test. 


high and almost identical: the three 
measures account for two thirds or more 
of the differences among Western nations 
in all five aspects of strife, total strife 
being slightly better explained than any 
of its components. In other words, if 
the same independent variables were 
measured for the decade of 1960’s, we 
would expect to be able to predict with 
an accuracy of 65-70 percent the extent 
of different kinds of strife in Western 
countries in the first five years of the 
19705.14 


14. The component measures of the inde- 


pendent variables in fact represent various 


time periods, but the only consequential quali- 


. fication to the over-time predictive capability 


of the model is that a few of these measures 
are synchronous with those for strife, Short- 
term political deprivation and four of the 21 
measures used in constructing the social bal- 
ance measure make significant use of informa- 
tion from the early 1960's, some of which was 
influenced by the occurrence of strife that we 
purport to explain. We would expect that 
if we replaced synchronous measurement for 
these variables with time-lagged measurement, 
the levels of prediction would decrease slightly 
but not substantially. 
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Nations in the top half of each-diamond had high levels of discontent 
in the early 1960's vis-à-vis those in the bottom half. Overall potential for 
strife decreases from top to bottom of the larger diamond, See text. 


The variables are not consistently - 
important in the explanation of all forms: 


of strife, as we noted previously: Their 
importance can be compared by exam- 
ining their standard weights in the five 
. equations, and their partial correlations; 
the comparisons are approximately 
equivalent. 
important and a negative determinant 


of variations in strife of all forms, al- 


though the more violent the form of 
` strife, the less. relative importance social 
balance has. justifications for violence 
are positive causes of strife.and approxi- 
mately equal in importance to balance, 
except for rebellion. Relative depriva- 
tion has the most anomalous results. 


Balance is a consistently - 


Variations in deprivation are not an im- 
portant direct determinant of total strife, 
turmoil, or violent strife; in all three 
instances their effects are largely deter- 
mined by the justifications and balance. 
In real-world terms this does not mean 
that deprivation.is unimportant as a 
cause oi these forms of strife, but that 
the magnitude of its effect depends-on 
how it is channeled by peoples’ attitudes ' 
and social situations. The most striking 
direct effects of relative deprivation are 
on. variations in nonviolent strife and 
rebellion. When other determinants are 


‘held constant, deprivation is a signifi- 
' cantly negative cause of nonviolent pro- 


test and the strongest positive cause of 
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rebellion. Other things ‘being equal 
(literally so, in a statistical sense), the 


more discontented people are, the less 
likely they are tc resort to nonviolent . 


protest and the more likely they are to 
rebel. The statistical results may seem 
anomalous; their substantive interpreta- 
tion is quite in accord with our intuitive 
and theoretical expectations about actual 
' behavior. l ; 
The results are consistent with those 
examined above. :Discontent is evi- 
dently a first cause of strife, but if it 
is relatively mild its popular manifesta- 
tion is determined not by its extent or 
intensity but by popular attitudes about 
the desirability of governments and of 
violence. The more intense discontent 
is, the less likely is it to-be either moder- 
“ated or intensified by such attitudes and 
the more likely it will lead to severe 
violence. Mild or intense, the final and 
most.immediate deierminants of how 
‘discontent is expressed are the social 
circumstances of the discontented. If 
the social balance is substantially against 
them, expressions of discontent will be 
partially but not entirely muted; the 
- greater their freedom of action and ca- 
pacity to strike, the greater the strife—if 
they are already motivated to it. But 
if the psychological conditions of rebel- 
lion are not present, there will be little 
. or no strife, whatever the social balance 
` may be. 


(CONCLUSION 


The statistical results of this study 
provide strong support for the hypothe- 
ses sketched at the outset. The occur- 
rence of strife in the twenty-one West- 
ern nations included in this study is not 
inexplicable or unexpected in any gen- 
eral sense; in fact, its occurrence, with 
recent variations among countries, is 
largely explicable even by rather crude 
techniques 
Sone of our findings and their implica- 


of quantitative analysis. 
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tióùs | are summarized in the graphic 
categorization of Western countries in 
Figure 9. 

The institutional/coercive balance þe- ` 
tween regimes and their opponents, and 
justifications for protest and violence, 


'are equally strong determinants of mag- 


nitudes. of strife in these nations; they 
also tend to persist over time with rela- 
tively little change, so’ categorization 


-ought ‘to begin with them. In the early 


1960's, according to our measures !5 the 
countries in the top diamond of Figure’ 
9, categories I and II, all had a high 
level of justification for strife and a 
social balance relatively favorable to dis- 
sidents. Those in the bottom diamond, 

V and VI, had .the combination most 
likely to minimize strife: few kinds 
of justification and a social balance 
strongly favoring the regime. The re- 
maining two diamonds contain countries 
having disparate combinations of pre- 
disposing conditions, one facilitating and 
the other mitigating against strife. 
Within each. diamond, the countries are 
listed according to decreasing levels of 
discontent in the early 1960’s. This 
follows from our finding that variations 
in discontent affect magnitudes of strife 
largely through the mediation of justifi- 
cation and balance. The close corre- 
spondence of the ranking from top to 


` bottom with the rank-order of magni- 


tudes of strife in 1961-65 (Table 1) 
reflects the power of statistical explana- 


_tion of the variables used in the study. 


For each óf the. categories we can 
specify what kinds and levels of strife 
countries in them were likely to experi- 
ence in the first half of the 1960’s, and 
indicate. their potentials for subsequent 
strife. The judgments in these predic- 


15. The independent variables were dichoto- 
mized at the point which seemed most plau- 
sible.on inspection of the data: plots in Figures 
3, 5, and 7: the cutting points were 15 for 
deprivation, 36 for justifications, and 66 for 
balance, 
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tions are relative to other countries in 
the: Western community, not to all na- 
. tions, which on the average have some- 


-what more turmoil and much greater 
- magnitudes of rebellion. 


I. High-magnitude turmoil and re- 


bellion so long as discontent re- ` 


mains high. Should discontent 


. decline, prospects are for moder- -` 


; ate turmoil but little rebellion. 
II. Moderate turmoil but little rs- 
bellion so long as discontent re- 
' mains low. Intensification of 
discontent would probably lead 
to high-magnitude turmoil and 
rebellion.. 
High turmoil so long as discon- 
tent is high, moderate turmoil 
when.it declines. : Attempts at 
rebellion occur where the dis- 
contented have relative freedom 
. of action, but this they are un- 
_-., likely to have in large measure. 
. IIb. High turmoil and rebellion so 
. longas discontent remains high; 
low turmoil and rebellion if it 
declines. 
. Low turmoil and rebellion .so 
long as discontent remains. In- 
tensification of discontent is 
likely to lead to ‘high turmoil 
and attempted but unsuccessful 
rebellion. 
Low, turmoil. and rebellion so 
long as discontent remains low. 


` Ifa. 


` IVb. 
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Intensification of discontent is 
` likely to lead to high turmoil 
. and rebellion. . . 
`V. Moderate turmoil when discon- - 
tent is high, otherwise little or 
none. Rebellion unlikely unless . 

the intensely discontented: get 
relative freedom of action, which 
is unlikely. 

. VI. Little or no turmoil or rebellion. ' 
Intensification of discontent is 
likely to lead at most to moder- 
ate turmoil but not to rebellion. 


. The predictions for the first half of 
the 1960's are mostly accurate, despite 
the fact that the categorization of coun- 
tries glosses over many differences within 


'them. Considerations: of those differ- 


ences account for several of the few ex- | 


ceptions. Several countries experienced 


higher magnitudes of rebellion in the. 
1960's than their categorization sug- 
gests, including the U.S.A., Italy, and 


` the United Kingdom (in Ulster). In. 
each case, rebellion was.perpetrated by . 


relatively small, intensely discontented 
groups, for whom there were some justi- 


fications for violence and some freedom ` ' 
: of action, groups whose differences from . 


their countrymen were washed out in 


‘statistical aggregation. The reader may 


judge whether the contingencies sug- 


- gested account for events of the last 
' half of the 1960’s, and their applicability - 


to the future. 


Patterns in International Warfare, 1816-1 965 


By MELVIN SMALL AND J. DAVID SINGER 


ABSTRACT: Patterns in international violence are discovered 
. through the quantitative analysis of. international wars which 
resulted in more than 1,000 battle-connected deaths. Between 
1816 and 1965, members of the state system participated in 50 
such interstate wars and 43 such colonial and imperial conflicts. 
Although no secular trends are evident in terms of the fre- 
quency, magnitude, severity, and intensity of these wars, the 
data suggest a twenty-year cycle in the magnitude of systemic 
war. Over two thirds of all of the wars began in either the 
spring or the autumn. Major powers have engaged in a dis- 
proportionate number of wars and have suffered the most bat- 
tle-connected deaths. These same powers, however, have won 
most of their wars. Those on the victorious side have often 
been the initiators of military hostilities. Enduring military 
friendships and enmities have been uncommon over the 150- 
year period. Further use of these basic war data should be. 
helpful in the assault upon the centuries- old problem of the 
causes of war. 
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!INCE tigaia scholars and 
statesmen have speculated about 


.the causes and consequences of conflict 


“war has been mounted. 


between nation states. Despite the 
earnest efforts. of countless generations 


‘of investigators, it is only within the past 
.several decades that any promising at- 


tack on the problem of the causes of 
In our judg- 
ment, the important turning point in 


man's long quest to understand this re- 


current phenomenon occurred in the 
1930’s, when Quincy Wright and Lewis 


Richardson began to employ operational, 


- quantitative techniques in the descrip- 
' tion and analysis of the most pernicious 
?. product of international relations. 


Inspired by the work of these pio- 


neers, and borrowing many of their 


. methodological and theoretical innova- 


tions, we have initiated a project whose 


"major objective is to identify the varia- 


"< bles that are most frequently associated 
‘with the onset'of war, from the Congress 


y 


of Vienna to 1965.7 Our. first require- 
ment was to describe and measure the 
dependent variable, and ascertain the 
trends and fluctuations in the frequency, 


. magnitude, severity, and intensity of 


war during that period. This task has 


"now been completed and the data base 


we have developed allows us to general- 


-ize with some degree of confidence about 


.patterns in international viclence over. 
; ‘the last century and a half? Before we 


^1. Quincy Wright, A Study of War, 2 vols. 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942) ; . 


.Lewis F. Richardson, Statistics of Deadly 


- Quarrels (Chicago: Quadrangle, 1960). 


In the 
third volume of his Social and Cultural Dy- 


_ namics (New York: American Book, 1937), 
. Pitirim A. Sorokin also applied empirical tech- 


niques to a longitudinal study of warfare. 
2. For a complete description of the project, 


' see J. David Singer, “Modern International 


War: From Conjecture to Causality,” in Albert 


.Lepawsky et al, Essays in Honcr of Quincy 


Wright (in press). 
3. Most of the material in this erticle is re- 


` ported in other forms in J. David Singer and 


Melvin Small, The Wages of War, 1816-1965: 


_ A Statistical Handbook (New York: John 


Wiley, 1970). 
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turn to such E E however, 


we should explain briefly the data acqui- . 


sition and coding procedures employed 


in our study. 
! 


IDENTIFYING THE WARS 


Most major studies of war suffered 
from an absence of methodological pre- 
cision and an invisibility of coding rules.* 
These practices often resulted in the im- 


pressionistic analysis by anecdoté of a . 


few famous and large wars by political 
theorists, or the hyper-empirical analysis 
of every conceivable sort of violence by 
scholars with a mathematical orienta- 
tion. Aware of the pitfalls inherent in 
both approaches, we have adopted cri- 
teria and rules which we feel allow maxi- 


mum practicality and efficiency but' 


which do not violate intellectual stan- 


dards'of reliability and validity. 


Thus, we began by delimiting the sys- 
tem in which we were interested. Al- 


. though it would be useful to know some- 


thing about violence in all polities for 
all recorded time periods, such an ap- 
proach would find us laboring far into . 
the foreseeable future in the often 
barren vineyards of historiography. The 
period since 1815, which is manageable 
in terms of the availability of historical 
sources, satisfies our need both for sys- 
temic continuity and for a time span 
long enough to allow for any permuta- 
tions in the level of violence to evidence 
themselves. Within these temporal 
bounds, we were concerned "with wars 
fought by members of the international 
system against fellow members (inter- 
state wars) and against independent or 


4. Even Wright and Richardson’s pathbreak- 


ing works suffer from these shortcomings tc 


“some degree. Except for the most recent 


period, Wright did not order his study of wars 
in terms of magnitude or severity, nor did he 
present operational criteria for defining his 
universe. For his part, Richardson did not 
distinguish between the status of political 


entities engaged in conflict, nor was he in- ~ 
. terested in the casualties suffered by the sepa- 


rate‘participants in the wars he studied. 
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colonial entities which did not qualify 
for membership in the system (extra- 
systemic wars). To qualify for member- 
ship in the internaticnal system, a state 
needed to have a population of at least 
500,000 and diplomazic recognition from 
legitimizers within the international 
community. In the period after 1920, 
membership in the League of Nations or 
the United Nations was used as an al- 
ternate criterion in some cases. The 
adoption of such a scheme results in a 
system with 23 members in 1816, 34 in 
1870, 61 in 1920, and 124 in 1965. 

As for the wars themselves, we gath- 
ered data on those conflicts in which the 
battle-connected deaths for all systemic 
combatants taken together surpassed 
1,000. A slightly more complicated pro- 
cedure was used to determine the in- 
clusion or exclusion of some extra-sys- 
temic wars. (Civil wars, even those 
with foreign intervention, were not con- 
sidered in this stage of the project.) All 
the qualifying wars were codified in 
terms of severity (or battle deaths of 
system-member participants) and mag- 
nitude (or total number of nation- 
months that system-member participants 
spent in combat). The 93 wars which 
met our criteria are listed in chronologi- 
cal order in Table 1, with the 50 inter- 
state wars shown in italics. Alongside 
each war is its rank position in terms of 
battle deaths, nation months, and a sim- 
ple intensity measure—number of bat- 
tle deaths divided by number of nation 
months." 


5.A complete explanation of membership 
criteria is found in J. David Singer and Melvin 
Small, “The Composition and Status Ordering 
of the International System, 1815-1940," 
World Politics 18, no. 2 (January, 1966), 236- 
282. 

6. Because many nineteenth century imperial 
conflicts achieved a casualty level of 1,000 bat- 
tle deaths only after five or ten years, we 
decided that such a conflict had to average 
1,000 battle deaths a year for the system mem- 
ber in order to qualiiy Zor inclusion in our list. 

7. Battle-death and nation-month scores for 
extra-systemic wars redect only the war ex- 
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TRENDS AND CYCLES 


After the basic data were reordered 
according to the amount of war begun, 
under way, and terminated each year, 
we were able to search for secular trends 
and periodicity over the past century 
and a half. Looking first at secular 
trends, contrary to what might have 
been expected, no trend, either upward 
or downward, is evident. That is, 
whether we concentrate upon frequen- 
cies, magnitudes, severities, or intensi- 
ties, we do not find appreciably more or 
less war in any of the sub-epochs cov- 
ered. Of course, there were more battle 
deaths in the twentieth century than in 
the nineteenth (thanks to the impact of 
the two World Wars and the Korean 
conflict), but when the figures are nor- 
malized for the number of nations in the 
system, this trend disappears. Interna- 
tional war, therefore, appears to be 
neither waxing nor waning. It is true, 
however, that extra-systemic wars have 
been decreasing in frequency; but this 
is entirely a product of the liquidation of 
formal colonial empires and the expan- 
sion of the international system to in- 
clude all independent entities. 

` While such findings might cheer those 
who intuitively feared that we have been 
experiencing an ever-increasing amount 
of war as we approach the apocalypse, 
they must be balanced with the more 
dismal finding that there appears to be 
a strong tendency toward periodicity in 
the system's war experiences. Although 
cycles are not apparent when we examine 
the amount of war beginning in each 
year or time period, a discernible peri- 
odicity emerges when we focus on mea- 
sures of the amount of war under way. 
That is, discrete wars do not necessarily 
come and go with regularity but with 
some level of interstate violence almost 





periences of system members. Many of these 
wars would have ranked considerably higher 
on all indices had we included non-member 
battle deaths and nation months. 
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TABLE 1—Basic List or INTERNATIONAL Wars, 1816-1965 
: W=93) 














RANK POSITION 





NaME oF War 
aA BATTLE DEATHS 
PER 


' BATTLE DEATHS | NATION MONTHS 
: . NATION MONTH 





“i” British-Maharattan, 1817-1818 735 > 70 ` 685 














‘Greek Independence, 1821-1828 37.5 12 70 
> Franco-Spanish, 1823 89 '" 82.5 : 90.5 
| First Anglo-Burmese, 1823-1826 37.5 . 29 52 
. Dutch-Javanese, 1825-1830. 375 | 17 j 70 
. " Russo-Persian, 1826-1828 ' 58 - 448. . 67 
. Navarino Bay, 1827 69 86.5 24.5 
So Russo-Turkish, 1828-1829 9 26.5 11 
. First Polish Insurrection, 1831. 37.5 66 22 
` First Syrian, 1831-1832 46.5 '52.5 46 
‘>: Texan-Mexican, 1835-1836 89 70 83 
| First British-Afghan, 1838-1842 , 30 18. 59 
-Second Syrian, 1839-1840 46.5 78.5 20 
Peruvian-Bolivian, 1841 89 91 35 
` First British-Sikh, 1845-1846 78.5 83 54.5 
` © Mexican-American, 1846-1848 34 19 60.5 
A ustro-Sardinian, 1848-1849 50.5 - 62.5 40 
, First Schleswig-Holstein, 1848-1840 55 47 62.5 
. Hungarian Revolution, 1848-1849 17.5 58 9 
|. Second British-Sikh, 1848-1849. ` 78.5 78.5 66 
‘Roman Republic, 1849 73.5 70 68.5 
La Plata, 1851-1852 82 56.5 85 
First Turco-Montenegran, 1852-1853 58 81 26.5 
.. Crimean, 1853-1856 6 6 17 
_ | Anglo-Persian, 1856-1857 73.5 65 72.5 
-' Sepoy Mutiny, 1857-1859 66 35.5 82 
-- Second Turco-Montenegran, 1853-1859 . 69 56.5 71 
Italian Unification, 1859 26 70 14 
Sponish-M oroccan, 1859-1860 46.5 62.5 35 
Jtalo-Roman, 1860 89 91 35 
^^ Italo-Sicilian, 1860-1861 89 75 79.5 
* Franco-Mexican, 1862-1867 n: 30 7 75.5 
Second Polish Insurrection, 1863-1864 58 50 64.5 
. Ecuadorian-Columbian, 1863 À 89 91 35 
` Second Schleswig~Holstein, 1864 61 59.5 62.5 
La Plata, 1864-1870 11 5 41.5 
` Sponish-Chilean, 1865-1866 89 47 92.5 
‘Seven Weeks, 1866 23 49 16 
: Ten Years, 1868-1878 12 8 | 415 
` Franco-Prussian, 1870-1871 7 30 8 
. Dutch-Achinese, 1873-1878 55 16 | 87 
Balkan, 1875-1877 46.5 38 57 
. Russo- Turkish, 1877-1878 5 A3 3 
Bosnian Insurrection, 1878 66 83 31 
Second British Afghan, 1878-1880 63.5 43 72.5 
^ British-Zulu; 1879 66 75 50 
Pacific, 1879-1883 41 4 88.5 
Franco-Indochinese, 1882-1884 ~ 61 31 75.5 
Mahdist Insurrection, 1882-1885 30 21 54.5 
_ Sino-French, 1884-1885 42 33 54.5 
Central American, 1885 89 91 35 
Serbo-Bulgarian; 1885 73.5 91. 18 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) 





NAME oF WAR 





` Sino-Japanese, 1894-1895 
Franco-Madagascan, 1894-1895 
Cuban Revolution, 1895-1898 
Italo-Ethiopian, 1895-1896 
First Philippine Insurrection, 1896-1898 
Greco-Turkish, 1897 
Spanish-American, 1898 
‘Second Philippine Insurrection, 1899-1902. 
Boer, 1899-1902 f 
Russo-Japanese, 1904-1905 
Central American, 1906 
Ceniral American, 1907 
Spanish-Moroccan, 1909-1910 
Italo-Turkish, 1911-1912 
First Balkan, 1912-1913 
Second Balkan, 1913. 
World War One, 1914-1918 
Russian Nationalities, 1917-1921 
Hungarian-Allies, 1919 
Greco-Turkish, 1919-1922 , 
Riffian Revolt, 1921- 192 \ 
Druze Rebellion, 1925-197 
Manchurian, 1931- 1933 
Chaco, 1932-1935 , 
Italo-Ethiopian, 1935-1936 |; 
Sino-Japanese, 1937-1941 
Russo-Japanese, 1939 [ 
World War Two, 1939-1945 d 
Russo-Finnish, 1939-1940 
Indonesian Rebellion, 1945-1946 
Indochinese Rebellion, 1945-1954 
Madagascan Rebellion, 1947-1948 
First Kashmir, 1947-1949 
Palestine, 1948-1949 
Korean, 1950-1953  . 
Algerian Revolution, 1954-1962 
Tibetan Revolt; 1956-1959 
Russo-Hungarian, 1956 
Sinai, 1956 
Sino-Indian, 1962 . . 
Second Kashmir, 1965 








always present; there are distinct and 
periodic fluctuations in the amount of 
that violence. The twenty-year cycle in 
the amount of nation- months of war 
under way can be ‘seen in the graph in 
Figure 1. 

Others have discerned similar cycles 
which could be related, among other 


things, to the time needed for a genera- ` 


BATTLE DEATHS 


RANK POSITION 


BATTLE DEATHS 
NATION MONTHS PER 
NATION Monti 





37:5 47 38.5 
55 64 48 
20 24.5 28 
50.5 61 43 
73.5 35.5 88.5 
73.5 75 64.5 
46.5 67 30 
61 20 85 
27 28 47 
9 22.5 13 
89 75 79.5 
89 75 79.5 
46.5 43 ` 51 
30 32 45 
15 39.5 10 
16 80 4 
2 2 5 
20 22.5 29 
43 55 44 
20 . 13 49 
25 15 60.5 
63.5 35.5 75.5 
17.5 26.5 20 
9 14 20 
30 52.5 26.5 
4 9 7 
33 59.5 23 
1 1 1 
14 70 6 
81 35.5 92.5 
13 10 38.5 
78.5 39.5 90.5 
78.5 52.5 85 
(52 At 58 
3. 3 12 
37.5 11 79.5 
22 24.5 32 
24 86.5 2 
69 86.5 24.5 
89 86.5 54.5 
53 83 15 





tion to “forget” the last bloody con- 
flict.5 It must be remembered that such 


8. See, for example, Frank H. Denton, “Some 
Regularities in International Conflict, 1820- ' 
1949," Background 9, no. 4 (February, 1966), 
283-296; Frank H. Denton and Warren Phil- 
lips, *Some Patterns in the History of Vio- 
lence,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 12, no. 
2 (June, 1968), 182-195; Edward R. Dewey, ` 
The 177 Year Cycle in War, 600 B.C-A.D. 
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i. FIGURE 1. ANNUAL Amount (IN Nation MONTHS) or INTERNATIONAL War UNDER Way 
i 1816-1965 


"analyses assume an interdependence be- 


tween the martial activities of all system 
members, and that, for example, the in- 


` cidence of war in the Balkans presum- 


ably affects the incidence of war on the 
Iberian Peninsula or even in Southeast 
` Asia. Interestingly, no cyclical patterns 
` are apparent when we examine the mili- 
` tary experiences of the individual na- 
: tions which participated in several wars. 
Thus, we must be rather tentative in 
affirming the existence of periodicity in 
_ the incidence of war, for our one strong 
pattern shows up only when we iso- 
late one set of variables arnong many. 
Much more work needs to be done be- 
fore-we can accept completely the no- 
tion of a twenty-year cycle, although 





1957 (Pittsburgh: Foundation for the Study 


of Cycles, 1964); J. S. Lee, “The Periodic 
Recurrence of Internecine Wars in China,” 
The China Journal 14, no. 3 (March, 1931), 
111-115, 159-162. 


‘these preliminary findings suggest the 
direction in which this work should go. 


SEASONS AND WARS 


Another way to approach the temporal 
variable is to examine the relationship 
between season and month and the inci- 


' dence of war. According to the folklore, 


the onset and termination of war should 


. be determined, in part, by climatological —— 
conditions which might affect military ' 


mobility-and efficiency, and the ‘growing 
and harvesting seasons which might, in 
turn, affect provisioning and recruiting 
an army. Some contemporary analysts 


would expect most wars to begin between - ' 


March 22 and April 20 under the sign of 


bellicose Aries, and the fewest to begin | 


between September 24 and October 23 
when the gentle Libra is dominant. 

To some degree, our data support the 
common folklore although the verdict is 
mixed for the astrologists. Of the 93 
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wars, 64 began in either! spring or 
autumn and only 29 in summer and 
winter. Moréover, this pattern does 
. not change much over time; for exam- 
ple, 11 of the 21 wars fought since 1920 
began in autumn. . As for - specific 
months, April and October saw the initi- 
ation of 28 of the 93 conflicts, while 
long and bloody wars tended to begin in 
July and September. No one season or 
month stands out when it comes to the 
termination of war. This latter finding, 
when compared to the onset patterns, 
lends credence to the thesis that policy 
makers are influenced by the season 
when they consider a war/no-war de- 
cision, but that once the war is under 
way, more nonrational factors militate 
against weather or supplies playing such 
a crucial role. Of course, much of this 
is conjecture. Before we can attest 
with certainty to the proposition that 
weather and climate weigh heavily with 
the decision-maker, we must compare 
similar sets of crises, which did and did 
not terminate in war, with specific sea- 
sonal variables. 


THE War PRONENESS OF NATIONS 


Whereas systemic patterns of interna- 
tional violence are most interesting to 
the political theorist, the record of indi- 
vidual nations’ martial activities has 
long fascinated historians. Many have 
argued that some nations (perhaps dur- 
ing certain periods) are more aggressive 
than others, or that some ethnic groups 
are naturally warlike whereas others are 
naturally pacific. At the same time, 


' . repeated involvement in war may not 


necessarily relate to any innate charac- 
teristic but merely to the misfortune of 
. being geographically proximate to preda- 
tory powers. By computing the number 
and severity of wars experienced by 
each nation during its tenure in the 
system, we can obtain a more accurate 
indication of the.distribution of wars 
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among the nations, and whether, indeed, 
certain nations, or certain classes there- 
of, are more prone to war involvement 
than others. .. 

In terms of the sheer number of in- 
ternational wars, France and England 
lead the field with 19 each, Turkey par- 
ticipated in 17, Russia 15, and Italy (in- 
cluding its predecessor, Sardinia) 11. 
All of these nations were members of the 
system for the full 150 years. Spain, 
which fought in 9 wars, and the United 
States, which fought in 6, are two other ' 
charter members of the system with sig- 
nificant war experience. Those with a 
shorter tenure are led by Austria-Hun- 
gary with participation in 8 wars, Greece 
and Japan with 7, and Germany (in- 
cluding its predecessor, Prussia) with 6. 
As might be expected, many of these 
nations also sustained the most battle 
deaths, with Russia, Germany, China, 
France, Japan, England, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Turkey, in that order, 
all suffering 750,000 or more. More- 
over, 39 percent of all the system's na- 
tion months of war were accounted for 
by 5 nations—France, England, Turkey, 
Spain, and Russia—whereas 39 of the 
43 extra-systemic wars were fought by 
7 states—England 12, France 7, Tur- 
key 6, Russia 5, Spain 4, Holland 3, and 
Austria-Hungary 2. . 

Obviously, major powers were the 
most war-ptone, with Turkey, Spain, 
and Greece the only non-majors to ap- 
pear in this firmament? No major 
powers were able to escape this scourge, 
which may, in fact, turn out to be a 
prerequisite for achievement of that ex- 
alted status. On the other hand, most 
of the smaller states, and especially 


9.Our major powers (reflecting the histori- 
ans’ consensus) were England 1815-1965, 
France 1815-1940, 1945-1965, Germany 1815- 
1918, 1925-1945, Russia 1815-1917, 1921-1965, 
Austria-Hungary, 1815-1918, Italy 1860-1943, 
United States 1899-1965, Japan 1895-1945, and 
China 1950-1965. . 
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TABLE 2—NATIONAL PERFORMANCES IN.INTERNATIONAL Wan, 1816-1965 





























NATION NAME ALL WARS DNE NATION NAME ALL Wars INTER TATE 
England 16-2 6-0 China 3-4 2-4 
Russia 13-2 » 82 Bulgaria 1-3 1-3 
France 2144 9-2 India 1-2 0-2 
Italy (Sardinia) 8-3 8-2 Mexico 1-2 1-1 

- . United States 5-0 4-0 Peru — 1-2 1-1 
"Brazil 3-0 2-0 Salvador 1-2. 1-2 
` Japan i 5-2 . 5-2 Ecuador 0-1 0-1 
Yugoslavia (Serbia) 4-1 | 40 Hanover 0-1 0-1 
Rumania 4-1 4-1 Hesse Electoral 0-1 0-1 
Austria-Hungary 5-3 3-3 Hesse Grand Ducal 0-1 0-1 
. Belgium 2-0 2-0 Iraq 0-1 0-1 
Chile 2-0 2-0 Jordar. ` 0-1 | 0004 
Germany (Prussia) 4-2 4-2 ` || Lebanon 0-1 0-1 
Greece 4-2 42 Mecklenburg-Schwerin 0-1 0-1 
Holland | 3-1 1-0 Persia ` 0-1 0-1 
Israel 2-0 2-0 Saxony 0-1 0-1 
Mongolia : 2-0 2-0 Syria ^ ‘| 04 0-1 
Spain : 5-4 2-3 Bolivia 0-2 0-2 
Australia 1-0: 1-0 Denmark 0-2 0-2 
Canada ` 1-0 1-0 Finland E 0-2 0-2 
Colombia i 1-0 1-0 Honduras 0-2 0-2 
Czechoslovakia 1-0 1-0 Morocco 0-2 ` 0-2 
. New Zealand 1-0 1-0 Papal States 0-2 0-2 °° 
. Nicaragua ` 1-0 1-0 U.A.R. (Egypt) 0-2 0-2 
Norway 1-0 1-0 Hungary 0-3: 0-3 
Pakistan 1-0 1-0 Turkev 5-11 4-6 
Paraguay 1-0 1-0 - 
Portugal ^ > 1-0 1-0 
Poland 1-0 1-0 
South Africa 1-0 1-0 
Baden 1-1 1-1 
Bavaria e 1-1 1-1 
Ethiopia 1-1 1-1 
. Guatemala . 1-1. 1-1 
‘Two Sicilies 1-1 1-1 
Württemberg ' 1-1 1-1 
Argentina 1-1 0-1 





those in extra-European regions, enjoyed 
a fairly pacific record in terms of inter- 
national war. Many of these, of couzse, 
experienced long and bloody civil con- 
flicts. Still, the fact that more than 
half the nations (77 out of 144) which 
were at one time or another members of 
the system were able to escape interna- 
tional war entirely, suggests that mili- 
tary conflict between nations is not so 


common a systemic activity as some 


have posited. 


NATIONAL MILITARY ÁCHIEVEMENT 


Although some nations have fought in 
more wars than others, they have done 
so with varying degrees of success. In- 
deed, success in warfare might predict 
to frequency of involvement. A nation 
which loses several wars might behave 
with great circumspection in order to 


. avoid the necessity of having to go to 
"war again. 


Alternately, a military 
loss might foster a revanchist spirit, 
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or worse yet, it could tempt a third 


power which felt it could easily defeat. 


the nation whose military record was 
less than impressive. The data upon 


which one might base such generaliza- 


tions are offered in Table 2, which shows 
each nation's record of victories and 
defeats in all international wars, fol- 
lowed by its record for interstate wars 
only)? Experiences in the one stalemate 
(the Korean war) have been excluded 
from this tabulation. 

_ Thanks to their choice of enemies and 
allies, as well as their military capabili- 
ties and skills, most of the major powers 

-have done rather well. The nine na- 


tions which were at one time or another - 


major powers hold six of the first seven 
positions and eight of the frst thirteen 
in terms of won-lost records. The one 
major power absent from this galaxy, 
China, achieved its poor record while it 
was.a minor power—since 1950 China 
has won two wars and tied in another. 
Turkey, as was expected, has a dismal 
history in this realm, but the Italians, 
often maligned for their legendary mili- 
tary ineptitude, nevertheless emerged 
victorious in eight.of their eleven en- 
gagements. 


Tue INITIATION oF INTERSTATE WAR 


A history of involvement in interna- 
tional war is a necessary but not suffi- 
cient indication of a nation’s bellicosity. 
The determination of the initiator of 
military conflict, however, may tell us a 
bit more about a nation’s aggressive 
proclivities. When we speak of initia- 
tion here, wé are merely identifying the 


10.In some cases, the distinction between 
victor and vanquished was difficult to make, 
but in the end we "declared" a victor in all 
but one of the wars. For our purposes, na- 
tions like Poland and Belgium in World War 
II, while defeated in the initial stages of the 
war, were considered victors since they 
emerged at war's end on the side of the win- 
ning coalition. 


^. 
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nation(s) which made the first attack on 
an opponents armies or territories. 
Clearly, initiator and aggressor are not 
always identical, as a participant might 
provoke its adversary into military ac- 
tion by mobilization or other aggressive 
diplomatic or economic actions. But the 
designation of the initiator of military 
aggression should nevertheless provide 
some tentative clues as to the relative 
belligerency of system members. f 

In examining the 49 interstate wars in 
which we were able to make this desig- 
nation, we find that Italy was the actual 
initiator (or on the side of the initiator) 
on 8 occasions, France played that role 
on 6 occasions, Germany and Japan on 
5, and Austria-Hungary, Russia, and 
Bulgaria on 4.* But when we turn 
from sheer number of initiations to the 
frequency: of initiation compared to the 


total number of war experiences, some 


of the nations on this infamous list look 
a little less bellicose. Whereas Italy 
initiated or fought on the side of the 
initiator in 8 of her 10 interstate wars, 
Germany in 5 of her'6, Japan in 5 of 
her 7, Austria-Hungary in 4 of her 6, 
and Bulgaria in all of her 4, France ini- 
tiated only 6 of her 12 interstate wars 
and Russia only 4 of her 10. Among 
those nations with significant war ex- 
perience which are absent from this list 
and therefore, perhaps, more pacific, 
are: the two “sick men” of Asia, Tur- 
key and China; three Balkan states, 
Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; and 
the two Anglo-Saxon major powers, Eng- 
land and the United States. : 
The decision to initiate hostilities is 
related, in part, to the expectation of 
victory. Few governments would move 
first militarily unless they expected that 


11. The one case which we did not include, 
in this analysis was the Navarino Bay inci- 
dent of 1827. In several other wars, the label- 
ing of one side as initiator came only after 
long and troubled consideration. 
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such preémption had a high probability 
of victory or, at least, of national sur- 
vival. Not surprisingly, then, we find 
that initiators emerged victorious in 34 


of the 49 interstate wars although tkey ` 


lost 14 times and experienced one stale- 
mate. As for battle fatalities, in 36 of 
those 49, the initiators lost fewox_men 
‘than their opponents, and they were vis 


. their losses were greater than their cp- 
ponents’. This is an impressive record 
when one considers that an attacking 
‘force is generally assumed to lose mcre 
men than a defending force in a given 
engagement. 

Of course, in almost 40 percent of the 
cases, the initiator turned out to be a 
.major power attacking a minor power. 
. Oi the 19 wars which saw such a one- 
. sided confrontation, the major powsr 


- initiated hostilities on 18 occasions ard. 


won 17 of those 18 contests? When 
minors fought minors, the initiator wcn 
14 times and lost 7, but when majozs 
: fought majors, the initiators won 3 
times and lost 5. Thus, initiation of 
hostilities appears.to have been a major 
. advantage to the combatants, but an 
advantage which decreased in impor- 
tance when the two: sides were more 
: nearly equal in power. 


TRADITIONAL ENMITIES AND 
FRIENDSHIPS 


A nation’s record of participation, as 
‘well as of success and of failure, in war 
has something to do with its. ‘historic 
'. long-term relationship to other nations. 
Historians and political scientists have 
written about the importance of tradi- 
-tional enmities and friendships between 
nations, and speculated as to whether 
similar governments; religions, ethnicity, 
or stages of economic dévelopment affect 
the propensity of nations to war against. 


12:In 17 of these wars, the major power 
- shared a border with the minor power. 


or ally with, one another. Moreover, 


the experience of conflict against or alli- 
ance with a.state in one war should: 


affect future relations with that state in 
other wars and crises. In the Statistics 
of Decdly Quarrels, Richardson reported 
that 48 percent of the pairs who fought 


on opposi:e sides in all wars from 1820: 
.to 1949, fought against each- other on 
torious in 6 of those 13 wars in which ^ 


more than one occasion. But he also 


found that 29 percent of those pairs who ` 
had been allies in one war had already. 


fought against each other in an earlier 
experience. Looking at our more re- 


stricted set of wars, we find somewhat. 


less evidence for the prevalence oí his- 


torical enmities and alliances. 


Of the 209 pairs who fought opposite 
each other in our 50 interstate wars, 


only 19 percent had fought against each ` 


other before, while 21 percent had been 
allies in an earlier war. As for those 
pairs with more than one experience in 
war (136), of the 95 pairs with some 
experience as opponents, 77 of them also 
fought at least once on the same side- 
Thus, in terms of war experience, few 


friendships or enmities have held up . 


throughout our 150—-year period. When 
we look only at those nations with 3 or 
more experiences as allies and none as 


opponents in that period, we find that ' 


France and England have been partners 
on 6 occasions, Greece and Yugoslavia 
on 4, and Belgium, England and France, 
Greece and England, Holland and Eng- 
land, and the United States, England, 
and "France on 3, As for historical en- 
mities, those with 3 or more experiences 
as opponents and none as allies are Rus- 
sia and Turkey with 5 conflicts, Austria- 
Hungary ard Italy, and China and Ja- 
pan wita 4, and Germany and France 
with 3. While these listings conform to 


the historians’ generalizations, the large .. 


number of possible dyadic relationships 
requires us to conclude that the notion 


13. Richardson, op: cit, 196-199. 
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- of enduring and traditional relationships 
in war applies only to a limited number 
of famous pairs. 
CONCLUSION 
'The above figures provide a brief, and 


necessarily superficial, overview of the . 


incidence of war in the modern interna- 
tional system. While they are of some 
intrinsic interest, their major value is 
more instrumental in nature. That is, 
with such data as summarized here (and 
reported more fully in our Wages of 
War) an accelerated assault on the prob- 
lem of the causes of war becomes feasi- 
ble. A variety of researchers, reflecting 
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diverse disciplines and numerous theo- 
retical orientations, can now undertake 
a systematic search for the factors which 
account for this organized tribal slaugh- 
ter. Whether the focus be on economic 
or strategic, psychological or techno- 
logical phenomena, the dependent varia- 
ble data are now at hand. Our major 
purpose was to make such research pos- 
sible, and as we explore the problem 
from our particular point of view, we 
hope others will do likewise. Although 
the odds do not seem particularly favor- 
able, we might just unravel the mystery 
of war's regularity before we stumble 
into its final occurrence. 


Rebellion and Repression and the Vietnam War- ~ 


By Robert B. SMITH 


ABSTRACT: Aspects of the domestic socal costs of the 
` Vietnam war are studied by relating differences in attitude 
.about the war to tolerance for rebellion and support for repres- 

sions. Attitudes about the war define three social types: the 
disaffected doves strongly oppose the war; the harassed hawks . 
-are strongly committed to it; and the silent majority is in the 
middle. The doves are more concerned about domestic prob-  . 
. lems, take a more liberal position on civil rights and social . 
*. welfare, and have greater tolerance for rebellion. - Surpris- 
ingly, the silent majority is almost as tolerant as the doves. 
Both.are considerably moze tolerant than the hawks. Four 
test factors also affect tolerance for rebellion. These are: 
attitudes favorable to civil rights, membership in an ethnic 
minority, high socio-economic status, and being less than forty 
years of age. These test factors also specify the original rela- . 
tionship between attitude zbout the war and tolerance. The 
overall effect on tolerance of being a dove is increased when- 
' ever a category of a test fector predisposes toward tolerance... 
Whenever a category predisposes toward repression, the doves : 
are less tolerant and are similar to the silent majority. 


Robert B. Smith teaches research metaods and political walory at the University .of 
-California, Santa Barbara. ‘He is preparing several books for publication.: He is editor ' 
of Social Science Methods, (1971), a rew introductory methods text, and author of 
Why Soldiers Fight (1971), an empirical corroboration of the group cohesion theory of 
combat motivation, His paber in this volume is part of a larger study of the social costs 
-. of the Teen war. 


The author is indebted to Richard Flacks, Daniel Willick, and Thomas Wilson for 

` ‘helpful comments, and to Anthony Shih for technical assistance. Thanks are due to 

Dr. John P. Robinson of. the National Institutes of Health for releasing the restrictions 

‘on his survey data about the Chicago Police Department. Grants of computer time 

`. were provided by the National Institute of Mental Health and the Computer Center of 
the University of California, Santa. Barbara. 
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‘HIS paper seeks to consolidate. and 
extend research concerning the do- 


mestic social consequences of the Viet-. 


nam war, by focusing on public attitudes 
about the war and about rebellion and 
repressions and the independent effect of 
. Vietnam war attitudes on the latter.' 


The analysis is based on data from. 


the 1968 national presidential election 
survey, carried out by the Survey Re- 


search Center of the University of 


"Michigan. In this survey a total of 
1,557 citizens of voting.ages were inter- 
viewed, most of them before and after 
. Election Day.? 


THE VARIABLES 


Disaffected doves, the 
silent majority, harassed 
hawks—the pivotal 
independent variable 
Attitudes about the Vietnam war are 
gauged by the two items presented in 


1, For documentation of the relation of the 
war in Vietnam to domestic turmoil in this 
country, to public disaffection, and polariza- 
tion of the citizenry, cf. Robert B. Smith, 
“Disaffection from War, Delegitimization, and 
Consequences,” paper presented at the annual 
meeting, Pacific Sociological ‘Association, Seat- 
tle, Washington, April, 1969; Tom Hayden, 
Rebellion and Repression (Cleveland: World 
Publishing, 1969), 21-35; Philip E. Converse 
et al, “Continuity and Change in American 
Politics: Parties and Issues in the 1968 Cam- 
paign,” American Political Science Review 
. 68 (December, 1969), 1083-1105; Raymond 


Tanter, “International War and Domestic Tur-: 


moil: Some Contemporary Evidence," ch. 16 in 
Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert Gurr, 
eds., Violence in America (Washington, D.C.: 
.U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969); 
Jerome H. Skolnick, The Politics of Protest 
^ (Washington, D.C.: U.S. G.P.O., 1969) ; Daniel 
Walker, Rights In Conflict (New York: Ban- 
tam Books, 1968); John P. Robinson, “Public 
Reaction to Political Protest: Chicago, 1968,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly 34 (Spring, 1970) ; 
Sidney Verba et al, “Public Opinion and the 
War in Vietnam,” American Political Science 


- Réview 61 (June, 1967), 317-333. 


2. The data cards. were obtained from the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 


- - Search, 
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Table 1. Thé first item. gnuges heter 


-or not our involvement in Vietnam is felt 
. to be a mistake. 


The second item iñ- 
quires as to what should be done now, 
with options of pulling out, maintaining 
the: status quo, , or taking a stronger 
stand. l 

The responses to these items suggest 
that most Americans believe that' our 
involvement in the fighting in Vietnam 
was a mistake, but only 20 percent are 
in favor of immediate withdrawal, com- 
pared to slightly more than a third who 
want to maintain the status quo, and 
another. third who want to take a 
stronger stand.? 

'These two items can be combined to. 
form an index that distinguishes between 
what we shall call disaffected doves, the 
silent majority, and harassed hawks. 
The disaffected doves believe that our 
involvement in Vietnam was a mistake, 
and that we now should pull out en- 
tirely. The harassed hawks believe the 
opposite—we were right in getting in- 
volved, and we now should take a 
stronger. stand. The silent majority, 
comprised. of people with divided ‘opin- 
ions on the war, is intermediate between . 
these two extremes. Some think our 
involvement was a mistake, but we now 
should maintain the status quo or take 
a stronger stand. Others think our in- 
volvement was not a mistake, but we 
now should pull out as soon as possible. 
Among the 1,194 respondents who have 
definite opinions on both items, 21 per- 
cent are disaffected doves, 19 percent 


3. The distribution of Tesponses is very simi- 
lar to that obtained by Gallup in the fall of 
1968. The public was asked this question: 


“In view of the developments since we en- 
tered ‘the fighting in Vietnam, do you think 
“the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to 
fight in Vietnam ?? . : 


YES No No OPINION TOTAL 
53% ue g 10412 100% 


For the trend, see the Gallup Opinion Index 
for September, 1968. . 


` Améasure. 
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_ TABLE 1—Two Irzus Axour VETNAM 














Do you think we did the Tight thing i in getting into the fshting i in Vietnam, or should we have 


E stayed out?" 


YES, RIGHT Grane: No, SHOULD Have ; ] 
THING DEPENDS SrAvED Our Don’t Know TOTAL , 
30% . 1% 52% 17% 100% 
. “Which of the following do you think we chould do now in Vietnam?” 
1. Pull out entirely. j 
- 2. Keep our soldiers in Vietnam but try to end figh-ing. 
3. ‘Take'a stronger staid even if it means invading North Vietnam. 
à Don’t Know; 
y Pun. Our E Staves Quo STRONGER STAND ^ OTHER TOTAL 
20% 37% 9% 100% . 


34% 





` are harassed hawks, and 60' percent be- 
long to the-silent majority. 
Because discerning the consequences 
: of attitudes about the Vietnam war is 
'.our major concern, it is necessary to 
insure that the index actually measures 
.' what it is intended to measure. This 
index does meet the three standard cri- 
teria for validity usually followed i ir sur- 
. vey research: * 
-' First of all, the two questions about 
the war and the three categories of the 
, index have face validity. They seem to 


À measure what. they are supposed to 


Each item directly gauges 
sentiment about the war. The two di- 
mensions defining dove/hawk sentiment 


' whether or not the war is a mistake,- 


. and whether or not wé should. de-esca- 
late—are commonly used to distinzuish 
between. doves and hawks. Also. our 
` definition of the silent majority as those 
who are neither dove nor hawk conforms 


"to President Nixon’s usage of the term.5 — 


The index classifies a majority oi the 
respondents (60 percent) as belonging to 
. ‘the silent majority. 

Secondly, the index is internally con- 
sistent. Its internal consistency is indi- 
` cated by the. high intercorrelation be- 


4. For an excellent discussion. of these: cri- 
teria, see Gary T. Marx, Protest and Prejudice 
. (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 45-58. 


5. See The New York Times, Wednesday, . 


` 


November 5, 1969. 


o 





tween the two items (Gamma is .533),* _ 
and by the fact that each item singly: 
has similar consequences for a range of 
related items. l 
Finally, the index is | externally valid, 
in that it predicts responses to items 
that are not a part of.the index, but 
which are related to, or alternative mea- 
sures of, the concepts the index purports: 
to measure. Table 2 compares responses 
of doves, hawks, and the silent majority . 
on a seven-point rating scale ranging. 


from advocacy of immediate withdrawal: -` 


(point 1) to advocacy of complete mili- 
tary victory (point 7). For purposes of 
comparison, points 1 and 2 on the scale, 
were combined to gauge strong support 
for immediate withdrawal, points 6 arid 
7 to represent support for military vic-: 
tory, and points 3, 4, and 5 a middle-of- 
the-road position. The findings demon- 
strate that respondents classified as dis- 


affected doves are more likely to give 
strong support to immediate withdrawal, 


while harassed hawks tend strongly tó . 
support complete military victory, and 


. those classified as silent majority are' 


more likely to take a middle-of-the-road_ E 
position in this respect. - : 


. Tolerance for rebellion. m 


and support for repression; 
the pivotal: dependent. variable 


Tolerance for rebellion and support | 
for repression of protest can be gauged. - 
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' TABLE 2—EXTERNAL VALIDATION or THE Dove/Sitent Mayorrry/Hawx INDEX 














Disar- 
FecteD | yfajoany | Hawas | ENCE 
- Strong Support for Immediate Withdrawal . 3 
(points 1 & 2) : 55% 17 7 48% 
Number (209) (575) (196) 
Strong Support for Complete Military Victory : 
(points 6 & 7) 15% 26% 55% | — 40% 
Number | (209) (575) (196) 
Middle-of-the-Road Position (points 3, 4, or 5) 31% 57% 38% 
(209) (575) (196) 


Number 





by the two questions presented in Table 
3. Responses which indicate tolerance 
for rebellion are coded 1; those indicat- 
‘ing support for repression are coded 0. ` 
While some ambiguity is introduced in 
the first item by the phrasing “sit-ins, 
mass meetings, . demonstrations and 
things like that,” the intent of the item 
clearly implies nonviolent means of pro- 
test. While protests may be quite dis- 
ruptive, they are nonviolent in that the 
demonstrators do not intentionally use 
force to injure or kill people, or to de- 
stroy property. The second item ascer- 
tains respondents’ feelings about the use 
.of force by the police to break up mass 
demonstrations such as occurred during 
the week of the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention.’ 

The responses to these questions do 
not present an optimistic picture to the 
civil libertarian. More than half the: 
public clearly disapproves of such pro- 
' test, compared to only 6 percent who 
clearly approve, and an additional 14 
percent who are at least somewhat ap- 
proving. .. 

By way of contrast, answers to the 


6. This item was the last in a series of three 
concerning protest. The first question in the 
series gauged attitudes about orderly demon- 
. Strations that were permitted by the local au- 
thorities; The second question asked about 
individual civil disobedience. Responses to 
these items were not related to attitudes about 
Vietnam. (Italics were added.) 

7. See John P. Robinson, op. cit, for an 


intensive analysis of the correlates of this item. — 


second question indicate little public 
disapproval of the use of force by the 
police in handling demonstrations and 
protest. Only 16 percent say that the 
Chicago police used too much force 
against the demonstrators at the Demo- 


cratic National Convention. About half. 


of those questioned said either that the 
Chicago police acted properly or did not 
use enough force with the demonstrators. 


- Police tactics on this occasion subse- 


quently were labelled a “police riot” by. 
a governmental investigating task force.® 
Of those who were aware and expressed 
an opinion, fully: 75 percent approved 
these police tactics. Support for re- 
pression of mass demonstration and pro- 
test thus appears widespread and strong. 

An index of tolerance for rebellion 
and support for repression can be de- 
rived from these items by simply sum- 
ming the pro-rebellion responses coded 
1, and the pro-repression responses 
coded 0. Interviewees with an index 
score of O strongly support repres- ' 
sion of protest, by disapproving mass 
demonstration and protest and approval 
of police force against demonstrators. 
Of the 956 respondents with opinions 
on both of these items, a clear majority 
(63 percent) support repression of pro- 
test in this sense. In subsequent analy- 
ses, the remaining 37 percent who do not 
support repression are grouped together. 
Of these, about 11 percert have high 


8. See Daniel Walker, op. cit., 10-11. 
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TABLE 3—T wo ITEMS ABOUT REBELLION AND REPRESSION 











“Suppose all other methods have failed and the person decides to try to stop the government from 
going about its usual activities with sit-ins, mass meetings, demonstrations, and things like that. 


Would you approve of that, disapprove, or would it depend on the circumstancés?" 


; OTHER 
APPROVES (1)* DEPENDS (1) DisaPPROVES (() (DK, NA) Torat | 
6% 14% 58% 22% 100% 


“Thinking back to the 1968 Democratic National Convention in Chicago, do you think the police 
used too much force, the right amount of force, or not enough force with the demonstrators?” 


Too Mucu RIGHT Ner 
Force (1) AMOUNT 40) ENoucu (0) 
16% 28% 21% 


No 
UNAWARE OPINION TOTAL 
11% 24% 100% 





* Responses coded 1 indicate tolerance for rebellion, those coded 0 indicate support for repression. 


tolerance for rebellion, an index score of 
2. These respondents approve of con- 
frontation protest and disapprove of po- 
lice violence against demonstrators. 
The other 26 percent have some toler- 
ance for rebellion, an index score of 1. 
These citizens either approve of con- 
frontation protest and also the use of 
police violence to control them, or they 
disapprove of both police violence and 
confrontations. 

Validity of the dichotomized index is 
established on the basis of the three cri- 
teria for validity discussed earlier: (1) 
‘the two questions about protest and the 
two categories of the index have face 
validity; (2) the index is internally con- 
sistent as indicated by the high inter- 
correlation between its component items 
(Gamma is .630) and by their similar 
effects on other items; and (3) the index 
is externally valid as demonstrated by 
the data of Table 4. Here respondents 
classified as having at least some toler- 
ance for rebellion, relative to those sup- 
porting repression, are much more likely 
to approve of meetings, marches and 
civil disobedience as forms of protest, 
but are much less likely to recommend 
the use of all available force to maintain 
law and order as a solution to the prob- 
lem of urban unrest and rioting. 


Test Factors 


In the subsequent analyses of the af- 
fect of Vietnam disaffection on tolerance 
for rebellion, the effects of four other 
explanatory variables (test factors) will 
be quantified and controlled. . One of 


TABLE 4—EXTERNAL VALIDITY OF THE 
REBELLION AND REPRESSION INDEX 






Approves of Protest 
Meetings or 
Marches Permitted : 
by LozalAuthorities | 6895 | 34%] 34% 

Number |(352) | (488) 


Approves of a Person 
Refusing to Obey a 
Law Thought to be 
Unjust 54 27 27 

Number |(347) | (583) 


Says That the Best 
Way to Deal with 
tke Problem of 
Urban Unrest and 
Rioting Is to Use 
All Available Force 
te Maintain Law 
and Order 16 41 

Nümber|(348) | (585) 


—25. 
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TABLE 5—Aw Irem AnouT Crvi Ricurs 





“Some say the civil rights people have been trying to push too fast. Others feel they haven't pushed 
fast enough. How about you: Do you think that civil rights leaders are trying to push too fast, are 
going too slowly, or are they moving at about the right speed?” A 


Too Fast Asour Ricut c: Too SLOWLY ` Don't Enow, TOTAL 

(0)* (0 (4) - No ANSWER : 
1968 62% 27 7 . 5" 10195 
1964 6297 25 6 8 101% 


* Responses coded 0 indicate unfavorable civil rights attitudes; those coded 1, favorable attitudes. 


these, attitudes about civil rights, is a 


social psychological variable. The other. 


‘three variables are sociological. These 
are: (1) ethnicity, (2) socio-economic 
status, and (3) age. 


Attitudes about civil rights 


Attitudes about the civil rights move- 
ment are gauged responses to a question 
about the pace of social change pre- 
sented in Table 5. This question as- 
certains whether the civil rights leaders 
are perceived to be pushing too fast, 
going too slowly, or moving at the right 
speed. The latter two responses are 
combined to measure favorable atti- 
tudes; the “too fast" response category 
is used to measure unfavorable attitudes. 
This dichotomized item validly gauges 
civil rights attitudes because it has both 
face validity and external validity; it 
has the expected effects on other items 
related to civil rights. For example, 


respondents classified as favorable to` 


civil rights support the integration of 
` schools, neighborhoods, and public 
places. They also want Blacks to get 
fair treatment in jobs. Moreover, they 
perceive that recent Black protest has 
been peaceful and beneficial. 

Table 5 reports that in 1968, 62 per- 
cent of the public was unfavorable to the 
civil rights movement, compared to 34 
percent (27 percent and 7 percent) 
which was favorable. This represents a 
ratio of about 2 to 1 against civil rights. 
This finding cannot be attributed to 
“white backlash” against Black protest. 


This question was also included in the 
1964 Michigan election survey, which 
was taken prior to the recent wave of 
ghetto riots. The responses to this 


_ earlier survey are almost identical: 62 


percent was unfavorable, compared to 31 
percent which was favorable.? 


Ethnicity 


Two items about race and religion 
were combined to classify the respond- 
ents according to ethnicity. The ethnic 


_ minority category is comprised of those 


who are not White Protestants: Blacks, 
Catholics, Jéws, and people without a 
religious affiliation. The ethnic majority 
category is comprised of White Protes- 
tants. The survey data suggest a rela- 
tionship between ethnicity and residence. 
The minorities tend to live in large cities, 
the majority in rural areas and in small 
towns (Gamma is .470). 


Socio-economic status 


Two items about occupation and edu- 
cation were combined to gauge socio- 
economic status. Respondents classified. 


9. This finding of no backlash also holds 


when the responses of whites only are 
` tabulated: . 
Waites ONLY 
Don’t 
: KNow/ 
Too  ABourT Too No 
Fasr RIGHT SLOWLY ANSWER TOTAL 
1968 68% 23 7 4 5 100% 
1964 68% 21 3 8 100% 


This data corroborates J. Michael Ross’ analy- 
sis which was described in Skolnick, op. cit., 
p. 144, 
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as kigh socio-economic status- have a 
white collar occupation (or are house- 
wives) and more than’ a high school 
education.?^. Those who do not have 
‘these attributes have low socio-economic 
status. This simple index meets the 
-usual criteria for validity: (1) the two 
items and the two categories ‘have face 


validity; (2) the index is internally 


consistent (Gamma for the two items is 
344); and (3) the index is externally 
valid—it correlates very highly with the 
respondents! subjective.rating of their 
social class (Gamma is .653), and with 
their perceptions of how others rate 
them (Gamma is .726). ` 


Age. 
> The respondents were grouped into 


two age categories by inspection of the - 


relationship between age and rebellion. 
"Those classified as younger are no more 
than 39 years old. Those classified as 
older are 40 or more years old. 


PROCEDURE 


. To measure the independent effects of 
Vietnam war attitudes and other de- 
terminants of rebellion and' repression, 


we employ the method of multivariate - 


analysis developed by Coleman.” 


10. Housewives were classified as white col- 
lar occupation in order to preserve the semple 
size. This expediency has almost no effect on 
the zero order relationship between socio- 
economic status and tolerance for rebellion. 
But it does reduce the intercorrelation of the 


two items comprising the index. When house- 


wives are excluded, Gamma. is .538. 

11. See James S. Coleman, Introduction to 
Mathematical Sociology .(New York: Free 
Press, 1964). 
analogous to the regression analysis of dummy 
variables. See Richard Boyle, “Causal Theory 
and Statistical Measures of Effect: A Con- 
vergence,” Americam Sociological Review 31 
(December, ,1966), 843-851. The “effect pa- 
rameters” of Coleman’s model quantify the 
independent effects of the explanatory variables 
and are-closely analogous to unstandardized 
regression coefficients. In a higher order table, 


Hyman.*? 


This technique is very closely’ 
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Causal ordering of the variables and: 
analysis of the two pivotal variables, 
Vietnam war attitudes and rebellion and . 
repression, are established by means of 
tke elaboration procedures for survey 
amalysis developed by Lazarsfeld and 
We will find that the rela- 
tionship between these pivotal variables 
is specified by the test factors. That is, 
waenever a category of a test factor is 
supportive of rebellion, then the relation- 
stip between Vietnam disaffection and 
rebellion is increased. In the higher 
oxder tables these specifications will be 
quantified by applying Coleman's multi- 
veriate procedure separately to the sets 
oi conditional tables defined by the cate- 
gories of the test factors. Inasmuch as 
alk the test factors are dichotomous, this 
wll result in two “conditional” ’ effect 
perameters per test factor for the pivotal 
independent variable: the first based on 
tke conditional tables of the positive 
category of the test factor; the second, 
or. the conditional tables of the negative " 
cetegory. For example, the effect of 
Vetnam disaffection on rebellion will be: 
quantified for those who favor civil 
rizhts, controlling for.the effects of the 
offer variables, and for those who are 
against civil rights. The Coleman effect - 
parameter for this independent variable 
is simply the weighted (by number of 





the effect parameter for a particular explana- 
to-y variable quantifies the amount of varia- 
ticn in the dependent attribute explained by . 
thit explanatory variable, controlling for the 
ef&cts of the other explanatory variables (test: 
factors). The “total random shocks” of Cole- 
man’s model provide a measure of unexplained 
variation in the dependent attribute which is `` 
somewhat analogous to “unexplained variance” 
in traditional regression analysis. The total 
randam shocks quantify how much variation 
in the dependent attribute there remains to be 
exolained. i 

12. For a concise statement of these pro- 
celures, sée Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Evidence, and 
In'erence in Social Research,” in Daniel Lerner, 
ed, Evidence and Inference (Glencoe, TIL- 
Free Press, 1959).. 


cases) average of these two conditional 
effects.1? ` 


‘FINDINGS . 
Public opinion and the 
Vietnam war 


In their survey of public opinion and 
the war in Vietnam, which was con- 
` ducted in late February, 1966, Verba 
and his colleagues found: that attitudes 
‘about Vietnam did not follow the usual 
' lines.of political cleavage. They con- 

cluded: i 


Variables of social status—occupation, in- 
come, or education—do not relate to policy 
preferences on the Vietnamese war; nor 
do such variables as religion or region. . . . 
In addition, party affiliation does not relate 
to policy preferences; a fact that illustrates 
why it is difficult to make. foreign policy the 
subject of political campaigns. . . . 
differences among social groups do stand 
out, however. One is the difference be- 
tween men and women, with women more 
in favor of de-escalation; and the other 
between whites and Negroes with the Ne- 
groes more in favor of de-escalation.!* 


For the most part, Verba's findings of 
no effects are corroborated by the data 
in Table 6 from the 1968 Michigan elec- 
tion survey. No social statuses have 
large zero order effects on attitudes 


. 13. The equations below describe the rela- 
tionship between the total effect and the two 
conditional effects. 


effect when test 


(1) Total effect — factor is (+) 


effect when test 


X Wi + factor is (— ) X Wa 


Number of cases in 
(+) conditional tables 


9) W= "Total cases 
Number of cases in F, 
—) conditional tables 
G) Wa = 5 eosditiona tables 


Total cases 


(4) Total Cases = sum of cases in both (+) 
: and (—) conditional tables 


14. Verba et al., op. cit., p. 331. 
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TABLE 6—ANTIWAR SENTIMENT AND 
SocrAL STATUSES 
: COLEMAN . 
SociAL SrATUSES pres om 
ETERS 
Farmers 080 41 
Income Less than $6,000 : 
Per Year - .089 .151 
Less Than a High School 
Education .099 170 
Jews and No Religious 
Affiliation .128 202 
Democrats 024 .035 
Women. O85 143 
Blacks 095 156 





Zero order effects on dove/silent majority/ 
hawk index. 


about the Vietnam war, but several 
attributes do have small effects. Farm- 
ers are more likely to be doves than 
respondents with either white-collar or 
blue-collar occupations. Those with 


' very low income or education are more 


antiwar than those with higher socio- 
economic status. Jews and religiously 
unaffiliated are more likely to be doves 
than Protestants and Catholics. Party 
affiliation has almost no effect. But 
women and Blacks are more antiwar. It 
seems that. in both 1966 and in 1968, 
disaffection from the Vietnam war was 
not congruent with the traditional lines 
of political cleavage in American society. 
Space limitations preclude detailed ` 
consideration of relationships between 
attitudes about Vietnam, toleration of 
rebellion and repression, social statuses, 
and attitudes concerning domestic issues 
and foreign policy.1> Suffice to say that, 
although few individual effects are large, 
doves are more likely to be of lower 
socio-economic status, and to belong to 
racial and religious minorities. On this | 
basis one would expect doves to take a 
liberal position on domestic issues re- 


15. These matters will be considered at 
greater length in a later paper. 


"i4 Rebellion 
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h - TABLE 7— REBELLION AND-DISAFFECTION ` 








Dis- 
AFFECTED 
Dovzs |' 


HARASSED 
HAWKS 





' ' Tolerance For 
49% 
(148) 


23% . 


Number (168) 





' a-1 = effect of dove relative to 


silent majority = .077 


a; —.effect of silent majority 


relative to hawk = .183.- 


^a (OV) - = overall effect of dove relative 


to hawk — 260 


r= random shock toward 
rebellion = .226 
s = random shock toward . 
repression = .514 


* 7 lated to social welfare and civil rights, ` 


.:and they do. Doves tend to be less çon- 


| e cerned about foreign policy than about 
‘domestic issues, and to be against for- 


' eign aid. My interpretation of these 


J “3 findings is that the doves place a heavier 
-| emphasis on solving the domestic prob- 


.'lems of American society, rather than 
» Involvement in a costly foreign war. 


..' Since the doves disagree with the basic 


tenor of the United States’ Vietnam 
~ policy, one would expect the doves to 
. support dissent. Empirically, the index 


“of tolerance for rebellion and support for 


‘repression has correlates similar to the 


. ... dove/silént majority/hawk index. Simi- 
.. larly, minority ethnicity and attitudes 


< favorable to civil rights are positively 


; related to norms supportive of protest 


and -to  anti-authoritarianism, and 
-through these, to tolerance of rebellion. 
.High socio-economic status and being 


.^- younger are related to feelings of politi- 


cal efficacy and, in turn, also to tolerance 
: of rebellion. 

i Causes-of tolerance for rebellion 

and support for repression 

." Our major hypothesis is that disaf- 
'' fected doves are more likely to have tol- 
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erance for rebellion. Because of the bi-, 
polarity of the two pivotal variables, 
this implies that harassed hawks are 
more likely to support repression. Our. 
underlying model is quite simple. ‘The ` 
events of the Vietnam war and our mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy produces severe 
strains for both doves and hawks. For 
the doves, disaffection from the war acts 
as a.stimulus which engenders tolerance. 
for rebellion and subsequent protest be- 
havior. For the hawks, the harassment 
from the war acts as a stimulus which: . 
produces support for repression of pro- 
test. l 
These mechanisms also can be concep- 
tualized sociologically as anomic in char- 
acter, in the Mertonian sense.? Doves 
strongly hold a goal, namely, to end the 
war in Vietnam. But their access to this. 
goal is limited; we are not terminating 
the war; we will not pull out. The 


‘doves adapt to this situation by develop- 


ing a-tolerance for rebellion, and by sub- : 
sequent protest behavior." 

A similar process operates for the 
hawks, who also strongly hold a goal, 
viz. to win the war in Vietnam. But 
access to this goal also is limited; we 
will not (or cannot) escalate the war 
enough to win; we do not strive for com- 
plete military victory. Hawks adapt to. 
this anomic social structure by support- 
ing the repression of protest. This is a 
form of ritualism, since the original po- 
litical goal of the war has been de-em- 
phasized, but there is a heavy emphasis: 
on the means—excessive use of force not 
only against the enemy in Vietnam, but. 
also against antiwar and other protestors ' 
who might well be perceived as aiding 
the enemy, or as disloyal Americans. 5 ` 


16. For Merton’s theory of anomie see 
Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and. 
Anomie,” ch. 4 in Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, DI: Free Press, 1957). f 

17. Ibid., p. 140. 

18. Ibid., p. 140. 
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"Independent effects 
Table 7 substantiates the relationship 


between disaffected doves and tolerance 
for rebellion for the individuals in the 


Michigan survey. As expected, disaf- 


fected doves have. more tolerance for 
rebellion than harassed hawks; the over- 
` all effect is .260. Perhaps surprisingly, 
the silent majority is rather similar to 
the doves. A difference in effect of 
only .077 separates them from the doves, 
less than half the .183 separating them 
. from the hawks. In this table the ran- 
dom shock toward rebellion, r, is .226. 
This parameter can be interpreted as the 
underlying probability that a person will 
have some tolerance for rebellion even 
without feeling any disaffection from the 
war.? The random shock toward re- 


pression, that is, the underlying proba- . 
bility that a person will support repres-. 


. sion of protest even without feeling any- 
harassment from the war, is..514. The 
ratio between these two parameters is 
slightly more than 2 to 1 in favor of 

. repression of protest. Thus, given no 
external stimulus; such as the Vietnam 
war, the public appears twice as likely. 
to support the repression of protest as to 


have tolerance for rebellion, as we have. 


defined these terms. 

The same patterns of effect can also 
be discerned in Table 8; in which the 
- four test factors—favorable civil rights 
attitudes, minority group membership, 
high socio-economic status, and age— 
. have been simultaneously controlled. 
The overall effect of being a dove on 
tolerance for rebellion is .204. This is 
the largest independent effect. It is 
comprised of a small difference in effect, 
.039, between the doves and the silent 


19. This interpretation for the random 
shocks was first suggested by J. Michael 
Polich, “The Coleman-Boyle- Techniques and 
Multiple Regression Analysis" (Senior honors 
thesis, Dartmouth College, 1967). 
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‘majority, and a large difference in effect, 


.165, between the silent majority and 
the hawks. Once. more, the silent ma- 
jority is much less willing than the 
hawks to. support repression of protest, 
and just slightly more willing than the 


. doves. 


Tolerance for rebellion also is strongly. 


. affected by the: four test factors: the 


effect of favorable civil rights attitudes . 
is .181; the effect of minority ethnicity 
is .177; the effect of high socio-economic 
status is .146; and that of being younger 
(less than 40 years old) is .126. These 
variables combine to account for all of 


. the unexplained random shock toward 


tolerance for rebellion. Unexplained 
random shock toward support for re- 
pression remains, however (s = .166). 
This lack of equality between the two. 
random shocks corroborates our earlier 
conjecture that the public is more dis- 
posed to süpport repression than to have 
tolerance for rebellion. 


Specifications 


. Whenever a zero order relationship 
between an independent and a dependent 
variable is analyzed in light of a third 
variable which is antecedent in time to 
the independent variable, the original 
relationship is said to be specified when ' 
one of the two partials is larger than the 
original relationship. Each of the 
four test variables—civil rights atti- 
tudes, minority ethnicity, socio-economic: 
status, and age—is antecedent to the 
pivotal independent variable, attitudes 
about Vietnam, and specifies its effect 
on tolerance for rebellion. 

Table 9 reports the effects. The sizes 
of the effect parameters for the various 
categories of the test variables indicate 
that the overall effect of disaffection 
(dove relative to hawk) is enhanced 
whenever the category of the test varia- 
ble has a positive effect on tolerance, 


20. See Lazarsfeld, op. cit.,-p. 128. 
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and it i$ reduced whenever a category interesting social process. ' Whenever 
has a negative effect. individuals are predisposed by the test 
This pattern is a consequence of an factors to have tolerance for rebellion, 


áo 


TABLE 8—Cavses OF TOLERANCE FOR REBELLION AND SUPPORT FOR REPRESSION 








‘DISAFFECTED SILENT - HARASSED 
-Dovss . Mayjoriry Hawks 








(proportion, with some tolerance for rebellion) 
Younger /High SES/ Minority f 











For ‘Civil Rights |^ 923 .. 489 d .286 
i Number, i (13) i (19) j (0) 
e ` Against Civil Rights 3 .500 .667 | 429 
E Number 2 - . Q5 (7) 
Younger/High SES/Majority : ms A : 
For Civil Rights - : -900 .733 : .143 
Number ` (10 (15) f (7) 
Against Civil Rights 1.000 47 : .250 
. Number . | A ed. (36) , 2 
-  Younger/Low SES/Minority E ut d - ` 
For Civil Rights : -> * 1000 - ^ 465 E .1.000 
Pe Number (4) | 0 (7) Jo (3) 
Against Civil Rights ; .667 Jo, 375 222 
. Number .| ^ (3) ; . (16) E (9) 
. Younger/Low SES/Majority . g'i +" 
For Civil Rights ` i «4600 .462 . 4400 
Number (5) (13) - (5) 
Against Civil Rights > a .400 . 467 . ^ 4492 
Number (5) ' (80) (26) 
Older/High SES/Minority i . 
For Civil Rights 667 . AS . 1.000 
Number - (6 ` (23) (3) 
Against Civil Rights ` 1.000 ' — ,8588 s .286 
. Number (3) (17) £i . (7) 
;Older/High SES/Majority © — | v> ; 7 
For Civil Rights, ° 625 — 2. ASS ,  .000 
Number ^ (8 00 Q2) : (4) - 
Against Civil Rights . 278, 301 . 125 
- Number ‘ (18) . 46) - ^ (16) 
Older/Low SES/Minotity ; . E 
For Civil Rights p. E 556 =| ^ 250. 
Number - à (11) , (18) * (4) 
Against Civil Rights .. 333 ' 280 ` 167 
"Number (12) (25 ^: | . 2 i 
Older/Low SES/Majority . 
For Civil Rights . .000 .429 .182 
Number (5) - (283) (11) 
Against Civil Rights ` .067 . .189 .100: 
Number E (30) - (90) I (30) . 
a-1 = effect of dove relative to silent majority = .039 
= effect of silent majority relative to hawk = .165 
a1(OV) = overall effect of dove ‘= .204 
az = effect of being for civil rights = 181 
as = effect of minority affiliation = 177 
84 = effect of high socio-economic status = 146 
as = effect of being younger = 126 
r = random shocks toward rebellion = .000 (-- .014) 
s= = 166 


random shocks toward repression 
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TABLE 9—SrrcriED EFFECTS 
OF DISAFFECTION f 











Errect | EFFECT | OVER- 
OF OF ALL 
F Dors SENT EFFECT 
ELA- A- OF 
CATEGORY OF Test TIVE | jority | Dove 
TO RELA- | RELA- 
^ SILENT | TIVE TIVE 
Ma- To 10 
jority | Eawk | Hawk 





(effects cn tolerance 


for rebellion) 
For Civil Rights + .108 | + .244| +- .352 
Against Civil Rights | — .013 | + .133 | -+ .120 
Minority Ethnicity + .154| + :162 | + .316 
Majority Ethnicity — .033 | + .167 | + .130 
High SES 4-.089 | -+ .276| + .365 
Low SES -+ .001 | + .089| -+ .090 
Younger (less than 
40) + 476 | + 165] + .341 
Older — .022| + .165| + .143 
"Total Effect 
Parameter + .039, -+ .165 | + .204 


the disaffected doves differentiate them- 
selves from the silent majority by having 
more tolerance. The average of the four 
dove relative to silent majority effects 
is +.132 (.108 + .154 + 089 + .176 = 
4). Whenever they are predisposed to 
support repression, the average of the 
four partial effects is only —.017 (—.013 
— 033 + .001 — .022 +4). This small 
negative effect suggests that among peo- 
ple predisposed to support repression, 
the silent majority is slightly more tol- 
erant of rebellion than the doves. But 
in all circumstances the doves and the 
silent majority have more tolerance for 
rebellion than the hawks. 


SUMMARY 


Attitudes about the war in Vietnam 
define three social types: the disaffected 
doves strongly oppose the war; the 


greater tolerance for rebellion. 
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harassed hawks are strongly committed 


to it; and the silent majority is in the ` 
middle. Attitudes about the war do 


- not follow the traditional lines of po- 


litical cleavage in American society, but 


- there are important differences between 


these three social types.  Doves are 
more concerned about domestic prob- 
lems, take a more liberal position on 
civil righís and social welfare, and have. 
This 
latter variable is also associated with 
liberal positions on civil rights and social 
welfare, mE 

'The proportion of the American pub- 
lic which is supportive of repression ap- 
pears to be about twice that which ex- 
presses at least some tolerance for rebel- 
lion. Surprisingly, the silent majority 
has almost as much tolerance for rebel- 
lion as the doves. Both are significantly 
more tolerant than the hawks. Four 
test factors also affect tolerance for re- 
bellion. Attitudes favorable to civil 
rights, minority ethnicity, high socio- 
economic status, and being younger (less 
than 40 years) have positive effects on 
tolerance. 'The first two variables are 
related to general norms supportive of 
protest and to anti-authoritarian values, 
the latter two, to feelings of political 
efficacy.” ' 

These factors also affect the relation- 
ship between the two pivotal variables. 
The overall effect on tolerance of being 
a dove is increased whenever a category ' 
of a'test factor predisposes toward tol- 
erance. Whenever a category predis- . 
poses toward repression, the doves are . 
less tolerant and are similar to the silent ` 
majority. But these two social types 
are always more tolerant than the hawks. 


21. For a review of the literature related to 
this point, see Seymour Martin Lipset, Political 
Man (Garden City: Doubleday, 1960), ch. 6. 


The Usefulness of N Studies of 
: Collective Violence 


By James S. CAMPBELL 


' ABSTRACT: Pessimism about the usefulness of national 
advisory commission studies of episodes of collective violence 
results in part from undue attention to the short-term fate ` 
of commission recommendations that particular governmental . 
actions be taken in response to the violence. The major part . 
of the true usefulness of commissions lies rather in their special 
ability to transmit to. the public and to political leaders find- 
ings of fact about the causes and consequences of episodes of 
collective violence. It is chiefly through the persuasiveness 
of these findings that commissions actually do make a signií- 
icant contribution to the determination of public policy. The 
‘quality of commission findings about collective violence, and : 
hence their persuasiveness, can be improved to the extent 
that the social sciences provide commissions with a better 
"understanding of commonly-used analytical concepts, such as 
“political action," "cause," "intent," "leader," "demand," : 
“grievance.” With examples from current commission litera- 
ture (chiefly the Kerner Report), it is argued that sharpen- 
ing these analytical tools can pay large dividends in public 
understanding of, and response to, episodes of collective 
violence. 





. James S. Campbell is a practicing attorney in Washington, D.C. In 1968-1969 he was 

general counsel for the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, 
and a co-director of the Task Force which produced Law and Order Reconsidered 
(1969; rev. edition forthcoming). Formerly he was special assistant to the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of antitrust cases, and pus written articles jr legal periodicals 
in antitrust and other fields. - ; 
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^ ODAY it has become a common- 
place to assert that national com- 
. missions are useless. Despite our po- 
litical leaders! penchant for creating such 
bodies, none of them, it is said, ever 
seems to “do any good.” ‘The assertion 
is made about all kinds of commissions, 
but it is the commissions which strongly 
emphasize recommended solutions for 
the problems they have studied that are 
the chief target of popular pessimism. 
The Kerner Commission is probably the 
best example of an apparently program- 
oriented commission that, according to 
this view, “didn’t really accomplish 
anything.” Indeed, that commission 
seemingly provided the text for its own 
epitaph when it featured in its con- 
‘ cluding’ section Dr. Kenneth B. Clark’s 
comment about the reports of earlier riot 
commissions: 


I must again in candor say to you members 
of-this commission, it is a kind of Alice in 
Wonderland, with the same moving picture 


reshown over and over again—the same - 


analysis, the same recommendations, and 
the same inaction? 


When such sentiments are voiced 
about the. Kerner Commission, the 
Eisenhower Commission, and other simi- 
lar groups, the premise is that a na- 
tional commission is a failure if it does 
not prompt swift executive and legis- 
. lative action on its program of reforms. 
The correctness of this premise depends 
in turn upon the further assumption 
that the chief function of a commission 
is to make specific recommendations 
for immediate governmental implemen- 
tation. No doubt this is the an- 

. nounced purpose of most commissions, 
but I would submit that the “recom- 
mendations function” is usually only a 


1. Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (New York: Ban- 
tam Books, 1968) [hereinafter, the Kerner 
Report], pp. 29, 483. 


secondary and accidental part of the 
commission process. If some useful, 


‘concrete recommendations emerge and 


are quickly acted upon, that is a bonus; 
it is not normally the real measure of 
a commission’s usefulness. 


Two REASONS 


My reasons for thus contradicting the 
received opinion are of two kinds and 
can be briefly stated. First of all, the 
kind of commission which I am talking 
about—the ad hoc national advisory 
commission—is wholly without either 
legislative power or executive authority: 
it can neither make laws nor assume 
any day-to-day operating responsibility 
in the areas of its concern. Indeed, it 
tends naturally to shun any direct in- 
volvement in the political process, inten- 
tionally closing off what little access it 
may have to the power centers of gov- 
ernment, for fear that such involvement 
may expose it to pressures that will 
destroy its objectivity and integrity. 
The national advisory commission typi- 
cally asserts its total independence of 
politics and leads a brief life of its own, 
often measuring its success almost solely 
by the degree to which it is able in its 
final report to “tell it like it is" We 
should not be surprised, I suggest, that 
the frequently utopian recommendations 
of a body so deliberately isolated from 
political decision-making are rarely 
translated into governmental action on 
any simple, one-to-one basis. 

My.second set of reasons for mini- 
mizing the recommendations function of 
most national commissions reflects what 
I believe to be the true measure of the 
usefulness of commissions. Both in 
terms of the way most commissions ac- 
tually operate and in terms of the 
tangible. results. they produce, it is 
not the recommendations that are 
paramount, but the findings. The 
real: usefulness of commissions lies 
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simply and primarily in their ability to 
present significant facts about national 
. problems to those who possess »olitical 
. power and ‘make political dezisions.? 
judged by this standard, many of our 
national commissions have indeed been 
: highly useful and successful, ard, as I 
hope tó suggest in this paper, the work 
of future commissions studying episodes 
of collective violence can be even more 
-valuable for public policy purposes if 
' the social science community can give 
these commissions some additional help 
in several perplexing problem areas. 

I am not principally concerned here 
with trying to demonstrate the correct- 
“ness of my view that it is the fact- 
finding function of commissions which 
. js the most valuable to society. In- 
' stead, my purpose is chiefly to offer 
‘some observations on what: is neces- 
sary to improve commission fact-finding 
about episodes of collective violence, 
whatever the ultimate value af such 
` fact-finding may be. But I do nct think 


` it takes me too far afield to cite three 


‘items of evidence in support of my views 
about the true usefulness of: commis- 
sions, especially if-I confine my ex- 


amples to the field of collective violence. 


THREE EXAMPLES 


. Item: The Walker Report on the 
Democratic Convention disorders of 
1968, produced by a “subcommission” 
of the Eisenhower Commission, con- 
tained really only one explicit recom- 
mendation for governmental action— 
namely, ‘that the policemen who used 
‘unlawful force - against demonstrators 
‘atid bystanders be held accountable for 
their conduct.* "Yet this exhaustive, de- 


. 72. Y refer here to the people and their elected 
leaders. Others, believing this to be naive, 
may take the reference to be to the “establish- 
ment,” or whatever, without detracting from 
the basic point, 

3. Rights in Conflict, A Report to che Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
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finitive account of what happened in 
Chicago: made credible to millions of 
Americans, for the first time, the long- 
standing complaints of Black ghetto 
residents and political dissidents about 
“police brutality.” To be sure, surveys 
after the event showed that a. majority 
of our citizens felt the demonstrators 
got what they deserved *—but at least 
it could no longer be denied that 
they and others like them had in fact 


gotten it. 


Item: At the present time, more than 
two years after the Kerner Commission 
filed its Report, relatively few people 
hold to the notion that “agitators” or 
“conspirators” were principally respon- 
sible for the ghetto riots of the 1960's. 
Yet how many white citizens—and their 
legislators )—believed in the summer of 
1967 that Stokely Carmichael, H. Rap 
Brown, and other less-publicized opera- 
tors of the same ilk were, simply, the 
cause of the riots? An important part 
of the reason. for this advance in under- ` 
standing lies with the Kerner Report's 
careful accounts of the major. riots, its 
massive documentation of the oppressive 
conditions of life in the racial ghetto, 
and its convincing finding that there 
was no evidence of any of the disorders 





tion of ea (New York: Bentam Books, 
1968), p 

4. iu percent of the nation's adults 
(59 percent of the whites, only 18 percent of 
the Negroes) approved of "the. way the Chi- 
cago police dealt with the young people who 
were registering their protest against the Viet- 
nam war" (Gallup Poll Sept. 18, 1968). 
Compare the finding of the recent CBS, News 
survey that three out of four adult Americans 
believe extremist groups should not be allowed 
to organize protests against: the government, 
even when there appears to be no clear danger 
of violence. See 116 Congressional Record 
(daily .ed., April 27, 1970) at $6261. 

3. Cf. the debate surrounding the fedéral 
anti-riot statute, 18 U.S.C. §§ 2101-2102, as it 
passed the House of Representatives on J uly 
19, 1967. 
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having been “planned or directed by 
any organization or group, international, 
national or local.”® The Kerner Re- 
port's recommendations for governmen- 
tal action may not havé evoked an ade- 
quate response from the larger society, 
but these findings on the conspiracy 
issue have undoubtedly helped to hold 
in check the forces of backlash and 
repression. 


Item: Finally, we can see the useful- 
ness of commission findings concerning 
episodes of collective violence by look- 
ing at a situation where we have no 
such findings. After the shoot-out be- 
tween police and Black Panthers in 
Chicago on December 4, 1969, a group 
of Congressmen called on the Eisen- 
hower Commission to conduct an in- 
vestigation of this episode and of other 
similar clashes. 'The Commission was, 
however, in the process of going out of 
business at the time the request was 
made, and no investigation could- be 
undertaken, Efforts to have a private 
citizens’ group make the investigation 
have proved fruitless, and today, for 
‘want of a commission, the average 
American citizen is almost entirely un- 
informed about the true state of rela- 
tions between the Panthers and the 
authorities.” The result, of course, is 
that official actions which may have the 
most serious sorts of long-term political 
consequences are effectively freed from 
the restraints normally imposed by 


6. Kerner Report, pp. 2, 202: 

7. After the Chicago shoot-out, the seven 
surviving Panthers were indicted for attempted 
murder and other alleged offenses; subse- 
quently, however, the prosecution dismissed 
the indictment, stating that it lacked sufficient 


evidence to proceed with the case (The New . 


York Times, May 9, 1970, p. 1,.col 1). 
Shortly thereafter a federal Grand Jury re- 
ported that the Chicago police had vastly 
exaggerated the degree of resistánce offered by 
the Panthers to the police raid (The New 
Vork Times, May 16, 1970, p. 1, col. 8). 
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the democratic process on significant 
governmental activity. — 


Tue Important FAcT-FrNDING ROLE 


What these examples all suggest is 
that in the area of collective violence, 


national advisory commissions have a 


distinctive fact-finding role to play that 
is.related to—in a sense, lies midway 
between—the respeciive roles of both 
the news media and the social sciences. 
Commissions, media, and science all 
have the responsibility, among others, of 
presenting the facts to the citizenry 
about episodes of collective violence so 
that an approptiate response by the 
social order to such episodes becomes 
at least a possibility. Commission re- 


. ports differ from news reports in that 


they appear months after the event 
(rather than-hours, days, or weeks) and 
are usually far more informative. On 
the other hand, commission reports usu- 


. ally precede more thorough scientific 


or historical studies by months or even 
years, and they achieve a level of 
public visibility which such studies 
rarely attain. 

At least part (and, I would urge, the 
major part) of the true usefulness of 
commissions lies, then, in their special 
ability to transmit to the public, with 
reasonable speed and thoroughness, sig- 


-nificant information about the causes 


and consequences of episodes of collec- . 
Now, to return to my 
main topic, how can this fact-finding 
function of commissions be improved? 
I suggest that the most. promising ave- 
nue of improvement lies in the direction 
of having .the social sciences provide 
commissions with sharper analytical 
tools for coping with a number of in- 
tensely practical problems in the field of 
collective violence. 

When commissions study and report 
on episodes in this field, they inevitably 
make heavy use of such concepts as 


* in 


'. “political áction, M “cause, ? “intent, » 
“leader,” “demand, 22 “grievance. 2» 
These are notions which appear fre- 
quently i in ordinary discourse, and com- 
missions are understandably inclined to 
the view that such concepts present no 
special problems when they are used as 
analytical tools in the study of col- 
lective violence. In fact, however, each 
of these simple-seeming words is a 
hornet’s nest of difficulties. Do we 
reallp know how to identify, for ex- 
ample, the “leader” of a group whose 
members have engaged in violence? Is 
' it significant for a given purpose that 
he seems to have some control over 
whether the group will resort to vio- 
lence—or is it more important that he 
can formulate “demands” which reflect 
the real “grievances? of the group? 
. Perhaps our "leader" can do neither— 
should he still be regarded as a “leader” 
because of a symbolic position he holds? 


Two Toors In NEED oF 
SHARPENING 


In the remainder of this paper I want 


: to discuss, with examples from current 


commission  literaturé: dealing with 
ghetto riots, two of these frequently used 


'- concepts: “political action” and “cause.” 


These are fundamental elements in any 
commission analysis of contemporary 
collective violence. There are others, of 
course, but these two will serve nicely 
as illustrations of my point that our 
. basic analytical tools could use .some 
` sharpening. t 
- “Political action” 
In his provocative report to the Eisen- 
-hower Commission, Skolnick urges that 
the recent urban riots must be under- 
- stood as “political acts,” “spontaneous” 
or even “primitive” in nature, but none- 
theless showing “a considerable degree 
‘of structure, purposiveness, and rational- 
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ity.” è He objects to “the substitution 


of a psychological analysis for a political ` 


one,” because an approach that “under- 


estimates the political significance of ri- 


ots" may rely too heavily on forceful 

control techniques and thus “channel ex- 

pressive protest into more organized 

forms of political violence.” ? , Similar 

ideas, implicitly relied on rather than ex- 

plicitly developed, are found in many 

portions of the Kerner Report’s analysis 

of the riots, especially in conclusions - 
such as the following: “What the rioters 

appeared to be seeking was fuller partici-. 
pation in the social order and the ma- 

terial benefits enjoyed by the majority 

of American citizens.” 1° 

- These findings have a substantial de- 

gree of plausibility for anyone who has 


reflected upon the nature of the urban 


riots; yet one withholds judgment until . 

a rloser examination is made of the 
central analytical concept of "political: 
action.” What are the criteria by which 
we are to judge whether and to what 
extent an episode of collective violence: 
is a “political” act? The closest we get 
in Skolnick's report to an explicit an-: 
swer to this question is the evident equa- 
tion of the concept of “political action” | 
with (rearranging the order of words 

for the sake of clarity) activity aimed. : 
at altering the existing arrangements of 
power and authority in contemporary: ` 
society. 1! Manifestly, however, . this 
standard of what constitutes pontica, 
action” is inadequate. 

That. a colecave activity such asa- 
riot is "aimed at" a redistribution of. 
power is, no doubt, one factor bearing . 
on the extent to which it is political in ` 


character, but there are certainly others, . 


8. The Politics of Protest, A Report to the 
National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence (New: York: Ballantine 
Books, 1969), pp. xxvii, 335, 342. 

_9. Ibid, pp. 338 (italics omitted), 345-346. 

` 10. Kerner Report, p. 7. f 

11. The Politics of Protest, p. 7. 
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some of which may be more important. . 


For example, the acts of the Presidential 
assassins in United States history would 
have to be regarded as thoroughly po- 
litical by this standard, since all of the 
assassins "tended to link themselves to 
à cause or a movement and to relate 
their crime to some political issue or 
philosophy." !? Yet, as the Eisenhower 


Commission and its Task Force on ° 


Assassination have demonstrated, Presi- 
dential assassinations in this country, in 
contrast with those in other parts of the 
world, have not been political in char- 
acter, if by political assassination we 
mean “assassinations that are part of a 
rational scheme to transfer power from 
one group to another or to achieve spe- 
cific policy objectives." !* To treat 
U.S. assassinations.as political, as Skol- 
nick's staridard would require us to do, 
‘runs us into difficulties which are the 
exact opposite of those against which 
he has aptly warned us: we substitute 
the political analysis for the psychologi- 
cal one—and gravely misunderstand the 
nature of assassination in. this country. 
Do we not risk the same kind of mis- 
understanding if the Skolnick test of 
“political action" is applied, for ex- 
ample, to collective violence on the 
campuses? Probably all of these epi- 
sodes are “aimed at” altering existing 
arrangements of power and authority; 
yet despite this fact, surely some, at 
least, of the clandestine fire-setting and 
bomb-planting is best understood pri- 
marily in psychological terms, as the 


12. To - Establish Justice, To Insute Do- 
mestic Tranquility, Final Report of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence (New York: Bantam Books, 
1970), p. 106. See also Assassination and Po- 
litical Violence, A Report to the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1969), pp. xvii-xviii, 64-65. 

13. Assassination and Political Violence, 
p. xvii (emphasis added); cf, To Establish 
Justice, To Insure Domestic Tranquility, p. 104. 


result of individual personality factors 


that are, at bottom, unrelated to politics. 
Similarly, qualifying the assertedly po- 
litical nature of ghetto riots with the 
term "primitive" may not adequately 
reflect the degree to which the riots are 
(or were) “expressive,” undirected acts, 
arising out of a non-specific anger 
and frustration and quite innocent of 
any genuinely instrumental, “political” 
content,}+ 

My point, however, is not to quarrel 
with the apparent breadth of Skolnick’s 
concept of “political action,” but to 
argue that social science should assist 
commissions in becoming rather clearer 
than they now are about the standards 
by which one determines whether and 
to what extent episodes of collective 
violence are in fact “political.” Not all. 
crimes are pre-revolutionary acts, and 
it seems to me that we urgently re- 
quire a more refined and incisive test 
of the “political” element in collective 
violence. 

We need a test that will make us 
consider, for example, the degree to 
which the collective violence is but- 
tressed by, and rationally expressive of, 
a developed ideology, a Weltanschaaung 
which condemns the existing order and 
rationalizes unlawful acts to achieve the 
new order. We probably also need to 


. + 
' consider whether, and under what con- 


ditions, this ideology has the capability 
of attracting adherents and paralyzing 
opponents in sufficient numbers to make 
an alteration of existing arrangements 
of power and authority a reasonably 
likely outcome. We may further need 
to attend to the leadership resources 
and other assets of the violent group to 


determine whether it can impact sig- 


nificantly on the status quo. ` Doubtless 
many other factors are also relevant. 
14. Cf, J. Q. Wilson, “Why We Are Having 


a Wave of Violence,” The New York Times 
Magazine, May 19, 1968. 
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The issue of when collective violence 
constitutes “political action" is not 


merely a question of definition, nor’ is: 


it simply of theoretical interest: as I 
- have indicated, this question goes to the 
heart of intensely practical problems. 
In the absence of a more sensitive, 
. multidimensional test for the “political” 
element in episodes of collective vio- 
‘lence, I fear that we may be uncriti- 
cally. describing some of these episodes 
-in a manner that mis-states, or at least 
overstates, their meaning for public 


policy. If, for example, the ghetto riots - 


of the 1960's must be explained exclu- 
sively in political terms, then we should 
probably have.to agree with the Kerner 


Report’s basic: conclusion that “our. 


nation is moving toward two societies, 


‘one black, one white—separate and un- . 


equal.”** On the.other hand, if we 
are permitted to see in the riots im- 
portant non-political elements, such as 
psychic breaking of the Negro/white 
“dependency bond" and the freeing of 
Blacks to express the full measure of 
"their anger; then our conclusion may 
well be that this nation is, for the first 
time, really moving toward one soc'ety, 
: albeit not nearly fast enough. - These 
two conclusions have, of course, radi- 
“cally different HOPICOHORS for public 
policy. : x - 


- “Cause” 


The Kerner Commission found that 
“the causes of recent racial disorders 
are imbedded in a massive tangle of 
issues and circumstances,” but that the 
. “most fundamental” strand in that 
tangle is “the racial attitude and be- 
- havior of white Americans toward black 


15. Kerner Report, p. 1. 


16. See Comer, “The Dynamics of Black and ` 


White Violence,” in Violence im Americc, A 
Report.to the National Commission on the 


"Causes and Prevention of Violence (New - 


"York: Praeger, 1969), p. 460. 
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Amer 7?! In the now famous 
words of the commission, “white racism 
is essentially responsible for the explo- 
sive mixture which has been accumu- 
lating in our cities since the end of 
World War II.”** By thus identify- 
ing “white racism” as the basic cause 
of the ghetto riots, the Kerner Commis- 
sion touched a nerve since rubbed raw 
by the tremendous currency which this 
phrase has achieved. i . 

The objection has often been raised , 
that the Kerner Commission's concept, . 
of “white racism" is an imprecise one, . 
but the nature of the imprecision never 
seems to be adequately spelled out. 
From the context in which it is used, 
“white racism" obviously means “race 
prejudice" of whites against Blacks,'? 
and that is tolerably clear: we know 
the sort of facts that are relevant to’ 
the question of whether, for example, a 
nominee to the Supreme Court is or is | 
not prejudiced against Negroes. I do 
think there is imprecision in the 
Kerner Report’s use of “white racism” 
but I suggest that it lies not so much ' 
in the “white racism” concept itself as . 
in the report’s Jack of an adequate ana- 
lytical approach to the problem of 
causation. 

It would appear to have been worth- 
while, for example, for the commission 
to have attempted a more explicit and 
systematic: distinction between the im- . 
mediate and the underlying~causes of 
the riots. The report, after all, treats 
the phenomenon of white racism only 
as a basic, underlying, non-proximate 
cause. White racism is said to have 
had certain “bitter fruits,” i.e., dis- _ 
crimination in education, employment, | 
and housing; formation of black ghet- 


'tos; conditions of poverty, crime, and 


17..Kerner Report, p. 203. 
18. Ibid; also, p. 10. 
19. Ibid. 
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social disorganization in the ghettos.” 
The “mixture” created by these fruits 
of white racism was in turn “catalyzed” 
by three more recent ingredients (frus- 
trated hopes, legitimation of violence, 
and powerlessness) ;?+ and finally, the 
riots came when a “spark” (incitement 
by extremists, police action) was ap- 
plied to the total mixture?? This is 
manifestly a.long and complicated 
causal chain, with “white racism” some- 
where near the beginning. . 

With even this crude distinction be- 
tween immediate and underlying causes 
made explicit, two further issues re- 
lating to causation are at once exposed, 
forcing us to deal with them. First, we 
want to know whether there may not be 
other underlying causes that are either 
more basic than the cause. we propose 
to designate as the underlying cause 
(here, white racism), or, at least, 
equally basic. Second, we become con- 
cerned as to whether or not we have 
correctly and. convincingly traced the 
causal sequence that extends from our 
proposed underlying cause to the effect 
we are analyzing (here, ghetto riots). 
Grappling with these two additional is- 
sues is sure to improve the quality of 

our r analysis: 


A Dens Cause 


Thus, if we ask whether the riots 


may not have a deeper cause that 
underlies even white racism, we will not 
overlook the possibility of a further 
historical and sociological analysis of 


the sources of prejudice against Negroes ' 


in this country... We can meaningfully 
ask what caused, and what continues to 
sustain, these attitudes which we have 
denominated “white racism.” We can 
consider, for example, what the institu- 


20. Ibid., pp. 203-04. ' 
21. Ibid., pp. 204-05. 
22. Ibid, pp. 205-06. 
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tion of slavery and the failure of Re- 
construction did to Blacks and whites, 
and hence to their attitudes toward 
themselves and toward each other. 
We can further try to identify those 
features of contemporary life (eg. 
high Negro crime rates ‘and low 
media visibility of Negro accomplish- 
ments) which tend to reinforce the 
attitudinal legacy of centuries of white 
supremacy and Negro subordination. 
By inquiring, therefore, whether white 
racism really deserves to be treated in 
our analysis as the first cause—the un- 
moved mover, as it were—we are led 
to abandon, largely, the position that 
the basic cause of the riots is to be 
found -in a distorted set of individual 
attitudes essentially unrelated to exter- 
nal conditions. Instead, without mini- 
mizing the attitudinal factor, we find 
these attitudes themselves to be the ef- 
fects of yet more basic causes of an 
institutional kind: In short, we’ avoid 
substituting a psychological analysis for 
a socio-historical one. 

Similarly, our analysis will be sharper 
if we realize that-we must identify, and 
connect with one another, the several 
intermediate causes that lie between our 
supposed underlying cause and its ulti- - 
mate effect. Many readers of the 
Kerner Report were not persuaded by 
the metaphorical melange of fruits, 
mixtures, catalysts, and sparks by 
which the commission sought to explain 
how white racism had caused the riots. 
The convincing part of the report was 
the exhaustive factual description of the : 
conditions of life in the racial ghetto: 


‘it was more understandable how. those 


conditions could cause people to riot. 
But that white racial attitudes (my 
attitudes!) caused the riots—that was 
hard to swallow. 

Of course, the demonstration can be 
made, and the Kerner Report would 
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have been the ‘stronger for focusing 


‘more attention on it. For example, let 
us assume that our white reader is a 
„member of a social club which does not 
_admit Negroes to membership. He is, 
pro tanto, a whité racist, and the 
Kerner Report ought to be able to show 
him how. he caused the riots. The 
showing would have to explore concepts 
of class and status, and in outline night 
go something like this. . 

'The riots were caused by the rage 
and: frustration of a lower-class ghetto 


population. Part of this rage and frus-. 


. tration is due to the fact that the tradi- 
.tional *up and out" road traveled by 
Other ghetto-ized minorities leads, for 
Negroes, to a different destination: 
educated, middle-income Blacks are de- 
nied the opportunity to cash in their 
-achievements for a true middle-class 
status, signifying the recognition of 


those accomplishments by the rest of- 


-the community. Even when the Negro 
-has made it by all the standards of the 
dominant white society, he still doesn't 
‘have it made. He is still black. Thus 
it is by no means fanciful to assert that 
support for an exclusive social club (or 
whatever else in our society denies that 


a complete escape from the bondage’ 


of the ghetto is possible) contributed to 
the sense of hopelessness and alienation 
out of which the riots arose.? 


Ont More’ EXAMPLE 


< There are other examples which could 
be adduced in support of my thesis that 
a clearer, more analytical approach .to 
‘questions of “cause” would be of major 
benefit to commissions studying collec- 
tive, violence. To mention in passing 


~ 23. Cf. Wade, “Violence in the Cities: A 
Historical View," and Pfautz, "The American 
Dilemma: Perspectives and Proposals" in 
Urban Violence (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Center for Policy Study, 1969), pp. 26, 
59-61. 
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‘just one more example: A careful ap- 


plication of the hoary distinction be- . 
tween necessary and sufficient causes . 

might have prodded the Kerner Com- 
mission into a more detailed discussion | 
of why the riots occurred in the latter 
half of the decade-of the 1960's. Dis- | 


crimination, poverty, and powerlessness _ 


are indeed causes of the riots but, 
having been part of the Negro’s lot in 
America for so long, they do not suffice 
to explain why the riots erupted when 


.they did. Further analysis is required 


to give us a really sufficient causal 
explanation—and the Kerner Report 
probably didn't go so far in this 


direction as.it should have. 


I can offer no model of an adequate 
analytical approach to the, *causes" of 
episodes of collective violence—any 
more than I could propose a standard 
for determining the extent to which an 
episode of collective violence is “po- 
litical” in character. What I have tried 
io suggest is that we need to make some 
progress in clarifying -basic concepts 
like these. National advisory commis- 
sions, and others, are going to go on 
making findings about the "intent" of 
the demonstrators, the “causes” of the 
violence, the “political” character of 
the disorders, and so on, even in the 
absence of adequate scientific criteria 
for the use of these terms. Their find- 
ings will continue to influence public 
policy to a significant degree; for, as I 


` have said, commission reports are more 


accessible than. scholarly studies— 
which, in addition, sometimes avoid the 
tough issues which -commissions can’t 
avoid—and are more sophisticated than 
the instant analysis of ,the media ac-. 
counts. ; 

Commission studies of collective vio- 
lence are useful. Social science can 


-make them even more useful by im- 


proving the blunt and clumsy tools with 
which commissions have to do their job. 
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Innovations and Trends i in the Study of 
American Politics 


By Vernon M. GoETCHEUS AND Harvey C. MANSFIELD 


Asstract: Three significant trends or innovations in the 
recent literature of American politics and government are re- 
viewed: the large and ever-growing number of studies of po- 

‘litical socialization which have blossomed forth in the last 
half decade; the great increase in. studies of Congress (par- 
ticularly those focusing on congressional committees, roll-call 
voting behavior, and congressional leadership) as compared to 
those of the executive branch; and the application of quanti- 
tative techniques in the comparative study of the policy out- 
puts of American state governments. The substance of each 
of these distinct bodies of writing is surveyed and evaluated 
for its theoretical and methodological significance and for its 
contribution to the discipline’s knowledge of the operations 
of the American political system. . 
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YHE outpouring of literature in the 

field of American government and 
politics during the past half-dozen 
years swamips our capacity for summary, 
let alone synthesis, in limited - space. 
Making somewhat arbitrary choices, we 
confine this commentary to three topics 
which to us exhibit innovations or sig- 
nificant trends: political socialization, 
studies of Congress, and the compara- 


tive analysis of public policies of Amer- - 


ican state governments. T 

Political socialization, or the learning 
of political orientations by young mem- 
bers of a society, has attracted the at- 
tention of students of politics at least 
since Samuel Harper's work in the 
1920s at Chicago on the making of 
citizens. It is the stuff of “civic educa- 
tion" and "citizenship training." Lately, 
the process has become the focus of 
considerable empirical research and the 
'subject of perhaps more publications in 
the latter half of the 1960's than any 
other aspect of mass political behavior. 
Those who wonder at the rebelEousness 
of the current student generation or 
care for the future’ stability of our 
institutions may well ask what these 
studies show. f i 

_A focus on Congress rather than on 
the legislative process may seem paro- 
chial, but it avoids overlap with our 
third topic. and highlights a notable 
point: the far greater scholarly atten- 
tion recently given to the Congress than 
to the Presidency. Our third heading 
embraces the application of quantita- 
tive and comparative techniques, em- 
ployed also in cross-national studies, to 
the policy outputs of the fifty states, and 
the search for statistical correlations to 
help explain the variations found. 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 


The term “political socialization” 
came into the vocabulary of the politi- 
cal scientist early in the 1960’s with the 
publication of -articles by Greenstein, 
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Froman, and Hess and Easton. The 
last five or six years have witnessed a 
knowledge explosion in the field, with. ` 
the publication of a monograph out of 
Greenstéin’s New Haven study, two 
lengthy books based on Easton and 
Hess's study of 12,000 urban, white 
middle-class grade-school children, a 
seres of articles from University of 
Michigan scholars reporting findings 
from a Survey Research Center sample 
of high school seniors and their par- 


` ents, numerous papers focusing on spe- 


cific groups or subcultures in the United 
States such as urban Blacks and the 
poor whites of Appalachia, other ré- 


1. Fred I. Greenstein, “The Benevolent 
Leader: Children’s Images of Political Au- 
thority,” American Political Science Review 
54 (December, 1960), 934~44; Lewis A. Fro- 
man, Jr., “Personality and Political Socializa- 
tion,” Journal of Politics 23 (May, 1961), 
341-52; and Robert D. Hess and David 


' Easton, “The Child's Changing Image’ of the 


President,” Public Opinion Quarterly 24 
(Winter, 1960), 632-44. 

2. Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Politics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965). 

3. Robert D. Hess and Judith Torney, The 
Development of Political Attitudes in Chil- . 
Gren: (Chicago: Aldine, 1967), and David 
Easton and Jack Dennis, Children and the 
Political System: Origins of. Political Legiti- 
macy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969). 

4. M. Kent Jennings, “Pre-Adult Orienta- : 
tion to Multiple Systems of Government,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science 11 
(August, 1967), 291-317; Jennings and 
Richard Niemi, “The Transmission, of Political 
Values from Parent to Child,” American 
Poiltical Science Review 52 (March, 1968), 
169-85; Jennings and Kenneth P. Langton, 
“Mothers Versus Fathers: The Formation of 
Political Orientations Among Young Amer- : 
icans,” Journal of Politics 31 (May, 1969), ~- 
329-57; and Langton and Jennings, “Political 
Socialization and the High School Civics 
Curriculum in the United States,” American  . 
Political Science Review 62 (September, 
1968), 852-67. pjo : : 

5. Dean Jaros, Herbert Hirsch, and Fred- 
eric J. Fleron, Jr. “The Malevolent Leader: 
Political Socialization in a Domestic Sub- 


Culture, American Political Science Review . 


62 (June, 1968), 564-78; Edward S. Green- 
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search reports,® review articles,’ intro- 
ductory textbooks or monographs,? and 
the inevitable anthologies? The latest 
APSA annual compilation listed seven 
dissertations on political  socializa- 
tion in the United States completed 
during 1968-1969, and another nine in 
progress.2° 

What has all the scholarly — 





berg, “Black Children and the Political Sys- 
tem: A Study of Socialization to Support,” 
and Sandra J. Kenyon, “The Development of 
Political Cynicism Among Negro and White 
Adolescents,” (both papers delivered.at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, September, 1969). 

6. Dean Jaros, “Child-en’s Orientations 
Toward the President: Some Additional Theo- 
retical Considerations and Data," Journal of 


Politics 29 (May, 1967), 368-88; Roberta S. 


Sigel, “Image of a President: Some Insights 
into the Political Views of School Children,” 
American Political Science Review 62 (March, 
1968), 216-26; Kenneth P. Langton, “Peer 
Group and School in the Political Socializa- 
tion Process,” American Poiitical Science Re- 
view 61 (September, 1967), 751-59; and David 
Easton and Jack Dennis, “The Child’s Acquisi- 
tion of Regime Norms: Political Efficacy,” 
' American Political Science Review 61 (March, 
1967), 25-39. 


7. Richard E. Dawson, “Political Socializa- 


tion,” in James A. Robinson, ed., Political . 


Science Annual (Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill, 
1966), 1-84; and Jack Dennis, “Major Prob- 
lems of. Political 
Midwest Journal of Political Science 12 
(February, 1968), 85-115. . 

8. Richard E. Dawson and Kenneth 
Prewitt, Political Socialization (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1969); and Kenneth P. Langton, 


Political Socialization (New York: Oxford ~ 


University Press, 1969). 

.9. Jack Dennis and Frederick W. Frey, eds., 
Explorations of Pdlitical Socialization: A 
Reader of Contemporary Research (New 
York: Wiley, 1970); Roberta Sigel, ed. 
Learning about Politics: Studies in Political 
Socialization (New York: Random House, 
1970); Norman Adler and Charles Harring- 
ton, eds, The Learning of Political Behavior 
(Glenview, lll: Scott, Foresman, 1970); and 
Edward S. Greenberg, ed., Political Socializa- 
tion (New York: Atherton Press, 1970). 

10. P.S., 2 (Summer, 1969), 429-66. This 
does not include the growing number of cross- 
national studies of political sacialization. 
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by no 
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into political socialization yielded? It 


. seems ironic that it has dealt so largely 


with the pervasive trust and faith of 
the young child just wlien so many 
people of college age are displaying so 
much disaffection. But surely no one 
can any longer doubt that youngsters— 
at the very least, by the time they enter 
the second grade—are aware of and 
have -some feelings about certain politi- 


EH 


cal objects and that many adolescent : 


political orientations are highly devel- 
oped by the end of high school. Sev- 


eral studies from the Eisenhower-Ken- . 


nedy era have shown that the youngest 
children (whose parents grew up or 
matured: in FDR’s days) have an ex- 
tremely favorable, if not idealized, view 
of a political world centering around 
an all-powerful and benevolent presi- 
dent. This image of the political world 
becomes more differentiated with grow- 
ing knowledge of various institutions 
and processes. Yet, while extremely 
positive feelings diminish somewhat 
with increasing age, an eighth-grader's 
views of the political system are still 
sanguine. Some population groupings 
diverge from this general pattern: 
Blacks, for instance, while starting out 
with the same positive orientations, be- 
come less favorable more quickly than 
whites; poor whites in Knox County, 
Kentucky, never do manifest an image 
of benevolent, protective political au- 
thority.* 
stretch of the 
be calléd underprivileged, 


imagination 
show how 


-quickly and thoroughly—how endur- 


ingly, remains to be seen—the early 
supportive sentiments can be reversed 
and supplanted by alienation and the 


. rejection of constituted authority. 


Whereas a consensus emerges from 
the literature about what tbe young 
citizen learns—about the content of his 


11. Greenberg, op. cit.; 
Flerón, op. cit. 


Jaros, Hirsch and 


Campus radicals, who can 
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attitudes and ‘feelings toward govern- 
"ment and politics during childhood 


and adolescence—there is much less 
agreement on other aspects of political 


".: socialization—the respective roles and 
* . influence of the various agencies in the 


process (family, school, peer groups, 


"+. and the like), the mechanisms of politi- 
"`| cal learning, and how the lessons carry 


over and affect later behavior. Most 


parents, no doubt, transmit directly to 
. heir children certain basic consensual 
i values along the lines of rudimentary 
~.. loyalty to country, or patriotism, but 
. "precisely how, and with what other 
.: values and orientations, is obscure. 
^ Jennings and his colleagues found very 
: ` low correlations between the political 


views of high school seniors and their 


. parents except on such general values 
"as party 
Torney argued very strongly that the 
„| grade school is much more important in 
; .the political socialization process than 
f? the home; 


identification. Hess and 


"but the Michigan group 


^.'. found. that the high school civics cur- 


riculum had little effect on political at- 
titudes except among Blacks.? The 


' literature presently contains assertion 


and speculation but little solid evidence 
about. these processes. 
Have the scholars working in this 


* - field accomplished more than an exten- 


sive (and intuitively interesting) map- 
ping of the nature and general develop- 


l , ment of a young citizen's orientations 
toward government and politics? 


“Does 


their research contribute to our under- 


standing of the operation of the Amer- 


^ ican political system? All the work on 


political socialization comes to rest 


- sooner or later on the Freudian-style 


assumption that early childhood experi- 


ences and learning have some impact: 


upon adult behavior. To our knowl- 


edge, no political scientist has yet dem- 


12. Langton and Jennings, op. cit. 


un 
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` onstrated the existence of a determinate 
linkage between childhood attitude and  - 
‘adult, attitudes, much less between 


childhood attitudes and overt adult po- 
litical behavior. Indeed, no student of 
politics has yet tried to show the link- 
ages between adolescent attitudes and 


adolescent behavior, and how these may ' 


be related to the developmental pat- 
terns through which most children seem 
to pass. Biographies of individuals, 


factual and fictional, suggest the intri- ` 


cacies and obscurities of the course to - 


-be traced. A longitudinal study follow- . 


ing the lives of a sample group of peo- 
ple from childhood through adulthood 
might address such problems; it would 
be a lengthy, expensive, and uncertain 
task. 

Easton and Dennis have attempted 
to overcome these difficulties by cast- 
ing their work in the larger theoretical . 
framework of systems (or systems- 
persistence) theory.? If we under- 
stand them correctly (and here we risk 
oversimplification), they tried to spe- 
cify how a political system creates dif- 
fuse support for itself by means of po- 
litical socialization. They argued that 
the early “idealization” of the President 
ky: young people results in a belief in 
the legitimacy of political authorities, 
and hence of authority structures; 
which, in turn, leads to a “generalized 
trust and confidence” in them (diffuse 
support) throughout the life cycle. 
This contributes, finally, to the persist- 
ence of the system. It is a magisterial 
justification for the study of political 
socialization that appears to beg the 
main question here. The authors rec-' 
ognize that it does not avoid the’ as- 
sumption that early learning affects | 
later behavior.* More importantly, 
however, Easton and Dennis fail to 


13, Easton and Dennis, Children and the 
Political System, op. cit. 
14. Ibid., p. 107. 
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. demonstrate convincingly or explain 
fully the linkage between “idealization” 
and “legitimacy,” on the one hand, and 
between “legitimacy” and “diffuse sup- 
port” on the other. In some instances 
they seem merely to equate idealization 
of the President with diffuse support of 
the political system.!* Finally, there is 
the difficulty of regarding “the system” 
as an actor, as an active participant— 
indeed, the only participant—in the so- 
cialization process. Easton and Dennis 
alternate between viewing the child as 
adapting himself to the system and the 
system as indoctrinating or, if you will, 
‘brainwashing the child. Without more 
operational specification, this seems to 
reify an abstract entity. 

In summary, as we see it, students of 
political socialization have yet to show 
either why political scientists need to 
know about children’s political atti- 
tudes, or how to go abcut determining 
the relative influence of .the various 
agencies and the nature of the mecha- 
nisms at work in this political learning 
process. i 
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Notwithstanding the new areas of re- 
search in American politics opened up 
in the last decade, political scientists 
still devote most of their resources to 
those objects of traditional institutional 
analysis, the three branches of the 
national government. The Supreme 
Court, in the forefront of major contro- 
'versial movements, has received its 


share of attention, belying the prophecy. 


_of the leading student of its work in the 
1930’s.1* We leave comment on this 


15. Ibid., chapters 18 and 19, especially pp. 
392, 398-99, 414-18. See also pp. 62-64, 87, 
99-100, 189-93, 204, 221, 239-40, 279-83, and 
288, 

16. Edward S. Corwin, The Twilight of the 
Supreme Court (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934). 


; 
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subject to others. What particularly 
strikes us in reviewing works of the last 
half of the 1960’s is the marked dis- 


‘patity in the study of the remaining 


two branches: far more scholarly atten- 
tion has been paid to the Congress than 
to the Presidency. For example, be- 
tween 1965 and 1970 the ratio of arti- 
cles.published by the American Political 
Science Review was nearly four to one. 
Approximately the same ratio prevails 
in the list of dissertations in progress 
and recently: completed. This is in 
sharp contrast to the situation twenty 
or thirty years ago, perhaps even ten 
years ago." 

Why? We can only speculate. The 
materials for roll-call analysis and for 
tracing legislative histories have become 
far more voluminous and accessible, 
thanks in part to Congressional Quar- 
terly Service. The Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 has filled con- 
gressional offices: and committee rooms 
with staffers who generate printed hear- 
ings and who are available for inter- 


‘viewing. The security precautions that 


increasingly envelop the upper execu- 
tive echelons are largely absent on 
Capitol Hill. - ES 

More financial support has lately 
been available to scholars for congres- 
sional research, partly stimulated by 
the Social Science Research Council; 
and the Brookings Institution has been 


17. Richard E. Neustadt, Presidential Power 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, The Enlargement of the Presidency 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960), and 


.Richard F. Fenno, The Presidents Cabinet 


(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959) all appeared in 1959-1960. "Two later 
books, Louis Koenig, The Chief Executive 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 
1964) and James MacGregor Burns, Presi- 
dential Government (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1965) are culminations of these au- 
thors’ previous studies. We exclude. bio- 
graphical and historical accounts of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 
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“hospitable and handy. During the 
1960's, the American Political Science 
Association and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion sponsored a large-scale Study of 
Congress under the direction of Ralph 
` K. Huitt and Robert-L. Peabody; this 
supported the research of some fifteen 
` scholars. Many of these had been 
initiated into congressional research by 
way of APSA Congressional Fellow- 
. Ships. The origins of much of the re- 
cent literature on Congress can be 
traced to participation in this im- 
mensely successful internship program. 
. We see three significant strands in this 
` recent flood of work on Congress: a con- 
tinuing effort to clarify and differentiate 
the workings of congressional commit- 
-~ tees; a continuing interest in manipu- 
lating and explaining roll-call votes; and 
a significant advance in the analysis of 
leadership and leadership structures as 
illuminating the nature of power in the 
contemporary Congress. 
Probably the single most valuable of 
_ these contributions to knowledge of Con- 
gress, and particularly of its committees, 
is Richard Fenno's monumental study 
of the appropriations process, The 
Power of the Purse.* Its value lies not 
only in Fenno’s description of committee 
and floor consideration of appropria- 
tions measures, but in' his analytical 
framework, which stresses a committee’s 


‘external adaption and internal decision- 


making and integration. Fenno’s work 
is nicely complemented by Jeffrey 
Pressman’s study of conflict between the 
two appropriations committee chair- 
men!? and by a number of case 
studies.2° On a different level, Fenno's 


18. Boston: Little, Brown, 1966. 
19. Jeffrey L. Pressman, House versus 
. Senate: Conflict in the Appropriations Process 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). 
20. Ira Sharkansky, “An Appropriations 
Subcommittee and Its Client Agencies: A 
Comparative Study of Supervision and Con- 
trol,” American Political Science Review 59 
(September, 1965), 622-28. See also Philip 
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work is also complemented substantively 
and conceptually by John Manley’s work 
on the tax-writing Ways arid Means 
Committee?! Other recent committee 
studies have focused on congressional 
committees on small business,?? and the 


‘House Un-American Activities Commit- 


tee. Broader comparative committee 
studies still seem to be missing. - 
‘Interest in the analysis of roll-call 
voting behavior continues. The conclu- 
sions of pioneering scholars such as 
Truman and Turner, who worked with 





` C. Foss, “The Grazing Fee Dilemma,” Inter- 


University Case Program, Case No. 57 (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1960). 

21. John F. Manley, “The House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: Conflict Manage- 
ment in a Congressional Committee,” Amer- 
ican- Political Science Review 59 (December, 
1965), 927-39; “Wilbur D. Mills: A Study in ` 
Congressional Influence,” American Political 
Science Review 63 (June, 1969), 442-64; 
“Congressional Staff and Public Policy - 
Making: The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation,” Journal of Politics 30 


. (November, 1968), 1046-67. 


22. Dale Vinyard, "Congressional Commit- 
tees on Small Business," Midwest Journal of 
Political Science 10 (August, 1966), 364—77. 

23. Lewis A. Kaplan, "The House Un- 
American Activities Committee and Its Op- 
ponents: A Study in Congressional Disso- 
nance," Journal of Politics 30 (August, 1968), 
647-71. 

24. What we have now in the way. of 
comparative work is limited to studies of 


'committee assignments. See Charles Bullock 


and John Sprague, “A Research Note on the 
Committee Re-Assignments of Southern 
Democratic Congressmen,” Journal of Politics ` 
31 (May, 1969), 493-512; and Louis C. 
Gawthrop, “Changing Membership Patterns 
in House Committees," American Political 
Science Review 60 (June, 1966), 366-73. 
Robert L. Peabody ard Nelson W. Polsby 
have helped to remedy this situation some- 
what by bringing together a number of com- 
mittee studies in one place. See their New 
Perspectives on the House of Representatives 
(2nd ed.; Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969). 

25. David B. Truman, The Congressional 
Party: A Case Study (New York: John Wiley, 
1959); and Julius Turner, Party and Constit- 
uency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951). 
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roll-call data, have not been challenged, 
but increasingly sophisticated and com- : 


plex methods have been applied to these 
data. Marwell has used factor analysis 
‘to extract dimensions of roll-call voting 
behavior? while. Clausen has used 
scaling techniques to compare voting be- 
havior over a number of sessions of 
Congress.?7 MacRae continued to ex- 
plore various methods for separating out 
significant voting blocs in Congress, and 
Cherryholmes and Shapiro have pub- 
lished a volume based on a simulation 
of roll-call voting in the 88th Con- 
gress.*8 
Mayhew examined the role of party 
loyalty in congressional voting behavior 
for the years 1947-1962, using fairly 
simple (and seemingly somewhat dated) 
indices of cohesion?? Cther scholars 
have kept up exploration of the impact 
of constituency factors,” -recruitment 


26. Gerald Marwel, “Party, Region and the ` 


- Dimensions of Conflict in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1949-1954,” e 
Science Review 61 (June, 1957), 380-99. 

27. Aage R. Clausen, “Measurement Iden- 
tity in the .Longitudinal Analysis of Legis- 
lative Voting? American Political Science 
Review 61 (December, 1967), 1020-56; 
Clausen and Richard B. Cheney, “A Com- 
parative Analysis of Senate-House Voting on 
Economic and Welfare Policy, 1953-1964,” 
American Political Science Review 64 (March, 
1970), 138-153. "P 

28. Duncan MacRae, Jr, “A Method for 
Identifying Issues and Factions from Legis- 
lative Votes,” American Political Science Re- 
view 59 (December, 1965) 909-26; and Cleo 
H. Cherryholmes and Michael J. Shapiro, 
Representatives and Roll Calls: A Computer 
Simulation of Voting im the Eighty-eighth 
Congress (Indianapolis: Bokbs-Merrill, 1969). 

29. David R. Mayhew, Party Loyalty 
Among Congressmen: The Difference Be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans, 1947-1962 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966). 

30. Thomas 
Wolman, “Constituency and Roll-call Voting: 
The Case of Southern Democratic Congress- 
men,” Midwest Journal of Political Science 
10 (May, 1966), 192-99. 


In a more traditional vein, 


American Political . 


A. Flinn and Harold L. 
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processés,! and electoral patterns ë? on 


voting behavior in Congress. But we 


'seem no closer to sorting out and evalu- 


ating the various influences on a con- 
gressman’s vote today than we were ten 
years ago, and the rest of his behavior, 
with few exceptions,**. goes unexplored 
as well as unexplained. 

The congressional leadership—both 
party leaders and seniórity leaders—has 
become a major subject for exploration 
over the last decade. Ripley has filled 
a number of gaps in the literature and 
has made imaginative use of historical 
data, public records, roll-call analysis; 
and systematic interviewing in his 
studies of the nature, functions, and 
resources oi party leaders in both House 
and Senate?* He has also examined 


31. Leo M. Snowiss, "Congressional Re- 
cruitment and Representation," American Po- 
litical Science Review 60 (September, 1966), 
627-39; and Alan Fiellin, “Recruitment and 
Legislative Role Conceptions: A Conceptual 
Scheme and a Case Study,” Western Political 
Quarterly 20 (June, 1967), 271-87. 

32. Milton C. Cummings, Jr, Congress- 
men and the Electorate (New York: Free 
Press, 1966); Wayne Shannon, “Electoral 
Margins and Voting Behavior in the House 
of Representatives: The Case of the Eighty- 
sixth and Eighty-seventh Congresses,” Journal 
of Politics 30 (November, 1968), 1028-45; 
Barbara Hinckley, “Interpreting House Mid- 
term Elections: Toward a Measurement of 


_ the In-party’s ‘Expected’ Loss of Seats,” Amer- 


ican Political Science Review 61 (September, 
1967), 694-700; and Loren K. Waldman, 
“Liberalism of Congressmen and the Presi- 
dential Vote in Their Districts," Midwest 
Journal of Political Science 11 (February, 
1967), 73-85. 

33. Paul Lutzker, “The Behavior of Con-: 
gressmen in a Committee Setting: A Research 
Report,” Journal of Politics 31 (February, 
1969), 140-66; Robert G. Lehnen, “Behavior 
on the Senate Floor: An Analysis of Debate in 
the U.S. Senate,” Midwest Journal of Politi- 
cal Science 11 (November, 1965), 505-18; and 
Charles L. Clapp, The Congressman: His 
Work as He Sees It . (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1963). 

34. Randall B. Ripley, Party Leaders in . 
the House of Representatives (Washington: 
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the nature of. leadership under varying 
conditions in the majority party in Con- 
gress.” Articles by Jones on the role 
. of the minority party in the national 
legislature and by Peabody or: leader- 
ship change in the House of Representa- 
.tives supplement Ripley's books.2* In 
the continuing search for the nature 
and substance of congressional power, 
: Jones has also supplied us with a study 
of two former congressional stalwarts, 
Joseph Cannon and Howard W. Smith ;?* 
while Manley has focuséd on a major 
. contemporary seniority leader, Wilbur 
"Mills. More general studies of the 
"origins and consequences of the seniority 
system by -Polsby and his colleagues ?? 
and by Wolfinger and Heifitz^? have 
also aided in the analysis of congres- 
'sional power. All of this work on the 


The Brookings Institution, 1967); Ripley, 
Power in the Senate (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1969); and Lewis A. Froman, Jr. 
and ‘Randall B. Ripley, “Conditions for Party 
Leadership: The Case of the House Demo- 
crats,” American Political Science Review 59 
(March, 1965), 52-63. . 

35. Randall B. Ripley, 
‘Leadership in -Congress 
Brown, 1969). 

36. Charles O. Jones, “The Minority Party 
and Policy-making in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” American Political Scienze Re- 
view 63 (June, 1968), 481-93; and Robert 





Majority Pariy 
(Boston: Little, 


L. Peabody, “Party Leadership Change in the. 


` United States House of Representatives,” 
American Political Science Review 61 (Sep- 
tember, 1967), 675-93.. 
` 87. Charles O. Jones, “Toseph G. Ganda and 
Howard W. Smith: An Essay on the Limits 
of Leadership in the House of Repr2senta- 
tives,” Journal of Politics 30 (August, 1968), 
617-46. 
38. Manley, “Wilbur D. Mills,” op. cit. - 
39. Nelson W. Polsby, Miriam Gallaher, 
and Barry S. Rundquist, “The Growth of the 
Seniority System in the U.S. House of Repre- 


sentatives,” American Political Science Re- 


view 63 (September, 1969), 787-807... 

40. Raymond E. Wolfinger and Joan 
Heifitz, “Safe Seats, Seniority and Power in 
Congress,” American Pelitical Review 59 
(June, 1965), 337-49. 
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leadership structure of Congress tends. 
to confirm the general proposition that 
power in Congress is widely dispersed 
and highly personal: In general tend- 
ency, the.studies are not reformist; 
indeed, they make the stock remedies 
seem simplistic. 

These comments have scarcely scraped 
the surface of their subject. We leave 
it with one further observation. The re- 
cent writings consist nearly in their en- 
tirety.of discrete studies that seldom fit . 
together in such a way as to result in 
an accumulation of tested generaliza- 
tions that advance. the substantive and 
theoretical boundaries of the discipline. 
A synthesizing essay of the sort that 
Huntington offered to the American 
Assembly, debatable as it may be, is 
both rare and valuable.9 The systems 
and role-theory model developed by 
Fenno seems promising, but consensus 


_on a common approach does not seem 


imminent. 


. Ponrcy SrUDrES 
. The current effort to describe and ex- 
plain the variations in the public poli- 
cies of American state governments ap-: 


parently got its initial impetus from . 


V. O. Key's suggestion in Southern 
Politics that the greáter the competition 
between two parties in a state the- 
greater the chances of have-not elements 
obtaining.access to government." In 
method, the effort is analogous to the 


'approach of the new school in compara- 


tive politics that has been feeding UN- 
collected statistics into computers .to 
make.- and, manipulate cross-national . 
comparisons. 


41. Samuel P. Huntington, "Congressional ` 
Responses to the Twentieth Century,” The | 
Congress and America’s Future, ed. David B. 
Truman (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1965), 5-32. 

42. New York: Random House, 1949, 307- 
10. 
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During the early 1960's, several schol- 
ars began independently to follow up 
Key's more or less casual suggestion by 
studying the relationship between certain 
social, economic, and political character- 
istics of the American states, on the one 
hand, and their governmental policies, 
on the other, All these studies (as well 
as subsequent ones) to some degree 
placed a formal reliance upon Easton's 
model of a political system. State gov- 
ernmental policies were conceived of as 
the outputs of a set of conversion proc- 
esses responding to inputs (demands and 
support) arising from the environment.*? 
Political scientists, in other words, were 
interested in estimating the relative in- 
‘fluence of a‘number. of factors (inde- 
pendent variables) on the activities of 


state government (dependent variables).- 


The findings of these early studies 
pointed to economic factors (e.g., per 
capita income) as the most important 
determinant of state policy outputs. 
States with comparable economic charac- 
teristics tended to support similar levels 
of public services (e.g., in the field of 
social welfare) regardless of the degree 
of party competition, or malapportion- 
ment, and regardless of waether or not 
control of state governments was divided 
between the parties.** This led to the 
obvious conclusion that variations in po- 
litical structure were relatively insignifi- 
cant in explaining variation in public 


43. David Easton, A Systems Analysis of 


Political Life (New York: John Wiley, 1965). — 


44. Richard E. Dawson end James A. 
Robinson, "Inter-Party Competition, Eco- 
nomic Variables, and Welfare Policies in 
American States,” Journal of Politics 25 
(May, 1963), 265-89; Richard L Hofferbert, 
“The Relation between Public Policy and 
Some Structural and Environmental Variables 
in the American States,” American Political 
Science Review 60 (March, 1966), 73-83; 
and Thomas R. Dye, “Malapportionment and 
Public Policy in the States" Journal of 
Politics 27 (August, 1965), 586-601. 
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policies. The most complete statement 
of this view—and a landmark work in ` 


` the development of this literature—is 


found in Dye's Politics, Economics, and 
the Public, published in 1066.5 

Dye set out to describe and explain 
variation in 54 policies grouped. in five 
broad categories—educaiion, health and 
welfare, highways, taxation, and regula- 
tion of public morality. Using the 
input/output approach, he sought to 
measure the cumulative and independent - 
effect of “economic development" (de- 
fined as the levels of industrialization, 
urbanization, . education, and wealth) 
and “political system characteristics" 
(defined as the division between Demo- 
cratic and Republican control of state 
government, the level of interparty com- 
petition, the level of voter. participation, 
and the degree of legislative malappor- ` 
tionment) on his dependent variables by 
means of simple, multiple, and partial 


: correlation techniques. For each of his 


policy areas, Dye first described the 
variation that.existed across the Amer- 
ican states and then proceeded to show 
that most of this. variation was "'ex- 
plained" by differences in economic de- 
velopment and not by the political vari- 
ables. To be sure, there were high 
correlations at times between some of 
these latter variables and policy outputs, 
but only when and because both were 


.correlated with economic development; 


political variables had scant independent 
effect on policy outcomes. Dye con- 
cluded most generally that with few ex- 
ceptions “economic variables are more 
influential in determining policy out- 
comes than political system variables,” *° 

As is true of most seminal works, ` 
Dye’s volume has come in for a good 


45. Thomas R. Dye, Politics, Economics, 
and the Public: Policy Outcomes in the Amer- 
ican Siates (Chicago: Rand McNally). 

46. Ibid., p. 296. 


'. “Outputs, Structure and Power: 
ment of Changes in the Study of State and ' 
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. deal of sharp criticism. 
` faulted him for methodological lapses in 
his use of correlation analysis; ** others, 
- for oversimplifying reality in che necés- 
sary process of „operationalizing his 
model. What this boils down to is the 
question.of whether things as complex as 
the environment of state politics, on the 
one hand, and system characteristics, on 
the other, can be.representec by four 
` indicators apiece. - , 

On a somewhat different level, Dye’s 
notions of state policy outputs.are found 
wanting on two grounds: he deals 
mostly with levels of expenditures rather 
than the services they actually buy, and 
many times he lumps together expendi- 
tures. made on both state and. local 
levels.55 Finally, éven when there is 
agreement on level ‘of competitiveness as 
an indicator of a system's political 
Characteristics, there is disagreement 
on the way in which Dye chooses to 
measure this concept (and others). © 

A number of advances in this area 


have been made since Dye's book ap- 


peared. In his elaborate study. of the 
determinants of state budgetar expendi- 
tures, Sharkansky found only slight 


47. Herbert Jacob and Michael Lipsky, 
An Assess- 


Local Politics,’ Journal of Politic: 30 (May, 
: 1968), 510-38; Charles F. Cnudde and 

Donald J. McCrone, "Party Comretition and 
Welfare Policies in: the American States,” 
American Political Science Review 63 (Sep- 
` tember, 1969), 858-66; and John H. Fenton 
and Donald W. Chamberlayne, “The Litera. 
ture Dealing with the Relationships Between 
Political Processes, Socio-Economic Condi- 
tions, and Public Policies in the States: A 


Bibliographic Essay," Polity 2 (Sp-ing, 1969), 


388—94. 

48. Ira Sharkansky, Spending in the Amer- 
ican States (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968). 

49. Ibid.; Ira Sharkansky, “Economic and 
Political -Correlates ‘of State Government 
Expenditures,” Midwest Journal sf Political 
Science 12 (May, 1967), 173-92; Sharkansky, 
- “Government Expencitures and Public Services 
in the American States,” Americen Political 
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correlations between economic variables 
and expenditures (and these were- nega- 
tive) as well as between political vari- 
ables (as defined by. Dye) and expendi- 
tures. The single most important 
determinant of state budgetary figures, 

Sharkansky discovered, was a political 
variable of a quite different sort, namely 
the previous level of spending. He also 
showed that the level of spending does 
not correlate very highly with the level: 
of state services, which suggests the 
necessity of examining the two sepa- 
rately. In addition, several studies in- 
dicate that different sets of forces will 
operate to shape public policy in dif- 
ferent functional areas;"* differentiation 
of both expenditures and services into’ 


analytically distinct categories. appears 


called for. 

Despite the seemingly abundant evi- 
dence tò the contrary, some studies 
contain indications—and some authors 
have argued the point strénuously—that: 
political factors, especial interparty 
competition, will-prove to have an im- 
pact on some policies and under some 
circumstances if suitable measures can 
be cleared of statistical static.5* © Al- 


Science Review 61 (December, 1967), 1066-  - 
77; Sharkansky, "Economic' Development, ^ 
Regionalism, and State Political Systems,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science 12 (Feb- ` 





‘ruary, 1968), 41-61. 


50. Sharkansky, “Government Expenditures 
and Public Services,” op. cit. 

51. Ira Sharkansky and Richard I. Hoffer- 
bert, "Dimensions of State Politics, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Policy," American Political 
Science Review 63 (September, 1969), 867-80; 
Cnudde and: McCrone, op. cit; and James 
W. Clarke, *Environment, Process, and Pol- 
icy: A Reconsideration, American Political 
Science Review 63 (December, 1969), 1172-83. 

52. John H. Fenton, People and Parties in 
Politics (Glenview, Ill: Scott, Foresman, 


. 1966) ; Duane Lockard, "State Party Systems 


and Policy Outputs," in Oliver Garceau, ed., 
Political Research and Political Theory 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), 
190-220; Allan G. Pulsipher and James L. 
Weatherby, Jr, “Malapportionment, Party 
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though the literature in this field has 


done students of politics the great ser- 


vice of questioning their premises, many 
issues are still far from settled. 
Numerous problems remain to be 
worked out before the potential of this 
field of study is fully realized. It is our 
-sense that students have allowed their 
romance with complicated statistical 
routines to dim their eyes to the very 
real conceptual and definitional difficul- 
ties that pervade the study of state pol- 
icy outputs. Some of these were noted 
above; there are others. For example, 
these authors have a very narrow notion 
of public policy. Not only do they fix 


upon the easily quantifiable, and thus, > 


as Lockard notes, ignore vast areas of 
policy such as anti-discrimination laws, 
right-to-work laws, and the like,? but 
they tend to focus only upon the effects 
or results of public policy (usually 
operationalized in terms of dollars 
spent) and to ignore the goals or objec- 
tives of various state programs which 
may be, actually or symbolically, as 
important a part of public policy as the 
tangible results. 

Another major conceptual problem 
relates to the total absence of indi- 
vidual decision-making behavior in these 
“models of policy determination. In the 
real world, politicians, civil servants, 
and other leaders. make policy; the 





Competition, and the Functioral Distribution 
of Governmental Expenditures,” American 
Political Science Review 62 (December, 1968), 
1207-19; Sharkansky and Hofferbert, op. cit.; 
and Cnudde and McCrone, op. cit. 

53. Lockard, op. cit. 
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socio-economic environment or economic 
development does not. Scholars in this 
field recognize that. the perceptions and 


-attitudes of policy makers are, at the ` 


very least, the mechanism by which the 
effect of the environment is translated 
into public policy and are, at the 
most, a significant independent factor in 
shaping policy content* Indeed, Eulau 
and Eyestone suggest that this is the 
major variable shaping policy in forty 
San Francisco Bay area cities." A 
major task for political scientists is to 


‘elaborate their model of policy out- 


comes by including elements of political 
behavior. 

Lastly, we are struck by the fact that 
frequently -the choice of indicators 


‘and statistical techniques determines the 


conclusions drawn. To the extent that 
this is so, it may be possible to prove 
any desired hypothesis. . At the present 
stage, consequently, we share the ap- 


‘praisal of Fenton and Chamberlayne 


“that students of state politics must be 
extremely cautious and selective when 
building upon the foundations estab- 
lished by these studies, for they run the 
risk of erecting impressive structures 
upon shifting sands.” *5 


54. Dye, Politics, Economics, and the Public, 
op. cit.; Hofferbert, “Ecological Develop- 
ment,” op. cit.; and Sharkansky, Spending in. 
the American States, op. cit. 

55. Heinz Eulau and ` Robert Eyestone, 
“Policy Maps of City Councils and Policy 
Outcomes: A Developmental Analysis,” Amer- 
ican Political Science, Review 62 (March, 
1968), 124-43. 

56. Fenton and Chamberlayne, op. cit, p. 
404. 
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| WiiAM Proxmire. Report from Waste- 
land: America’s Military-Industrial Com- 
plex. Pp. xv, 248. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1970. $6.95. 


This review should be discounted for 
bias, Bill Proxmire, Democrat from Wis- 
consin, and his delightful wife Ellen, named 
their" youngest child Douglas Clark . Prox- 
mire. We have been warm friends since 
he first came to the Senate in 1957. To- 
gether, we fought many battles for what 
we thought: was right. 

Paul Douglas starts his introduction: 
“Everyone interested in public affairs 
should read this book.” I agree. Senator 
Proxmire has exposed, with a devastating 
array of irrefutable facts, how an incredibly 
arrogant, but equally stupid railitary- 


industrial complex, with little regard for 


integrity, has diverted the major part of 
our federal tax resources into a wasteful 
and utterly unnecessary arms race to the 
great damage of our domestic economy. 
As Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress, of 
which he has also been Chairman, Proxmire 
conducted hearings, in depth, on defense 
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expenditures. This book summarizes those 
hearings. 

He concludes: (1) “The frightening truth 
is that one can search in vain for a weapon 
that was produced on time, worked accord- 
ing .to specifications, and did not exceed 
the estimated costs.” (2) “The attacks on 
the patriotism of those who criticize the 
performance of the Department of Defense 
is the most underhanded of all the psycho- 
logical weapons in the Pentagon arsenal.” 
A. E. Fitzgerald and John McGee are two 
af the fine citizens who were dismissed for 
telling the truth. Lies, deception, and re- 


. venge are standard operating procedures in 


the conduct of Pentagon affairs. (3) "Mili- 
tary spending in the United States.is out 
of control" "This is due to the unchecked 
power of the military-industrial complex, 
composed of high-ranking officers and civil- 
ians in the Department of Defense, senior 
members of both Houses of. Congress, 
executives of aero-space and military hard- 
ware corporations, 2,124 of them retired 
military personnel, public relations experts 
in and out of government, labor unions, the 


-civil service bureaucracy “which combines 


lethargy with servility in a feudalistic sys- 
tem," military service and trade associa- 
tions, professional lobbyists, the scientific 
research departments of many a university, 
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and. “civilian think tanks" on the Pentagon ` 


payroll through contract." I would add 
"trained seals" among the syndicated col- 
“umnists, (4) The normal controls on this 
"wild-eyed spending" within the Defense 
Department, at the Bureau of the Budget, 
in the Council of Economic Advisors, and 
on the White House staff have broken 
down. Because the rankinz members of 
the Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees have, for years, been part of 
the complex, the Congress has been a push- 
_over. I would add that these conditions 
.could not exist had we not had two Presi- 
dents in a row who felt that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could do no wrong. (5) The 
resulting waste runs annually into tens of 
billions of dollars. Yet, says Proxmire, 
these are not evil men who do all this. 
They are good men who have become un- 
wittingly foils of an evil system based on 
an obsolete cold war view of international 
politics. (6) Compared to our adversaries, 
"if we are six feet tall, the Russians are 
three feet tall, and the Chinese six inches 
tall.” Our military expenditures could be 
drastically curtailed without threat to our 
national security. 
In his final chapter, the author sets forth 
a sensible program for Lringing military, 
expenditures back under control. One can 
only hope that as a result of this pene- 
trating analysis, the American people will 
force the American government to curb the 
military-industrial complex. Only if this is 
done, can we hope to meet the higher pri- 


orities of our increasingly critical unsolved 


damestic problems. 
JoserH s. CLARK 
Former United States Senator 
Pennsylvania 


Grenn W. FismeR. Taxes ond Politics: A 


Study of Illinois Public Finance. Pp.- 


viii, 332. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1969. $10.00. . 


IRA SHARKANSKY. Spending in the Amer- 
ican States. Pp. xii, 170. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1968. No price. 


Despite significant differences in coverage 
and methodology, these two books have a 
degree of complementarity. In brief, the 
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Fisher book is a rather old-fashioned, de- 
tailed description of the Illinois tax system, 
including some description of how it got 
that way. Sharkansky utilizes the develop- 
ing analytical methods of the comparative 
state field to attempt to explain the present 
expenditure policies of the 48 states, ex- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii. If we had 
more good state studies of the Fisher-type, 
and the earlier study by Thomas Anton 
which was also published by the University 
of Illinois Press, the task of scholars such 
as Sharkansky would not only be easier but 
probably more successful. All of the com- 
parative state scholars, including Sharkan- 
sky, use data almost entirely generated by 


others. The extensiveness and relevance of 


their data have, in all of these studies, been 
one of the limiting factors. Only a great 
number of “old-fashioned” studies that pro- 
vide comparability within a theoretical 
framework can fully meet the new, compar- 
ative needs. It-is such “water-carrying” 
that few of us have the patience to under- 
take. Yet a partnership is needed to refine 
theory and-to achieve an understanding of 
interest to those undertaking work in 
either way. 

Although the Fisher book brings few new 
insights into the political process, the au- > 
thor does stress that each tax decision made 
changes the situation within which the next 
decision is made. Political scientists, in- 
cluding the comparative state scholars, are 
aware of this, but it seems to this reviewer 
that the point is frequently neglected in 
analysis. It is part of the concept of in- 
crementalism only if the meaning of incre- 
mentalism is broad. For example, many 
studies have been made that suggest that 
the reformed legislative apportionment of 
the 1960’s has had no effect on policy 
outputs among the states. What these - 
analyses do not do is to unravel the skeins 
to the point at which malapportionment 
became significant in individual states in 
earlier decades, and to examine the policy 
outputs in those years that produced out- 
comes not now easily affected by popula- 
tion apportionment, "The earlier decisions 
on occasion located the increasing urban 
peoples differently than might have oc- 
curred without the distortion of rural repre- 
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sentation. For example, a badly appor- 
tioned state from the 1920's or earlier, 
through the 1950's, may, well have devel- 
oped. tax policies, including tax sharing and 
grant-in-aid formulas in education, to the 
. disadvantage of central cities. The fiscal 
‘difficulties of the central city, in part 
.stemming from such state legislative acts, 
may well have contributed to the develop- 
ment of separately incorporated suburbs 
over the years. Once these outcomes fol- 
lowed the policies established by malappor- 
tioned legislatures, legislators of the 1960’s 
were likely to see the suburban develop- 
ment as the situation within which they 
acted. In fact, many of the legislators 
represented these suburbs where so many 
‘had fled the city. To argue that the new 
well-apportioned legislatures ,did not radi- 
cally change the direction of the state’s 
policies of the 1950’s is to’. fail to under- 
stand that the outcomes of earlier policies 
. affect the new demands and population ap- 
‘ portionment. This is only a single factor 
that has been added. 
. The Fisher book is almost encyclopedic 
in its facts, and as'I have already stressed, 
a needed type of book. However, the 
Sharkansky book is much more exciting in 
` its analyses and ideas, and that is no doubt 
why the bright, young scholars want to 
write this kind of book rather than the 
Fisher book. Sharkansky reviews-most of 
the previous comparative state literature, 
even some of the comparative national 
studies, and then meticulously examines the 
available data in the state expenditure field. 


His findings largely conform to the hunches : 


of scholars before the 1960’s outpouring of 
: state studies, namely that the best predictor 
of a state's expenditure for next year is 
what that state has been spending during 
the last three years; region, political char- 
acteristics, and socio-economic characteris- 
tics explain something about the level and 
direction, but their predictive ability is 
.limited. . Sharkansky stresses the point 
somewhat less than it has been made since, 
that the general economic level is probably 
a constraint; but since the differences 


among the states are largely at the margins, 


it is these margins that interest us as po- 
litical scientists. He concludes with a con- 
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: viction of the need for better data for sta-. 


tistical measures. This reviewer would 
add the need for case studies that provide 
us with more depth of understanding of the 
point in time when à state assumed its 
general rank as a high, medium, or low 
expenditure state. 
CLARA PENNIMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin. 

Madison i 


MARTHA DERTHICK. The Influence of Fed- ' 
-eral Grants: Public Assistance in Massa- 
chusetts. . Pp. vii, 285. Cambridge, 
- Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
$8.50. : 


The literature of political science in the 
United States has suffered no dearth in . 
recent decades of books and articles de- 
scriptive of the various national welfare 
programs, and of the massive intergovern- 
mental transfers of funds that have fol-. 
lowed in their wake. There has even been 
a certain amount of research into the socio- 
economic effects of the categorical grants, 
the results of which have led some enthusi- 
asts for a bigger bang from the welfare 
buck to condemn, a bit hastily perhaps, the 
existing system out of hand. , What we 
Fave not had, and what we have. most 
needed, are rigorous, qualitative analyses 
of the impact of federal grants on state 


'and local politics and administration. Mar- 
. tha Derthick's new book, a product of the 


Harvard-Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
constitutes an important contribution to the 
remedying of this deficiency. ^ - 

Part I of the book deals with the Federal 
Government as grant-giver. In a merci- 
fully brief initial chapter of ten pages, the - 
author paints in broad but exceedingly ac- 
curate strokes the characteristics of the 
Federal grant system. The second chapter 
takes us through the vicissitudes of Massa- 
chusetts politics and administration that 
changes radically the Commonwealth’s or- 
ganization and posture as.a receiver of 
grants between 1937 and 1968. A federal 
official remarked in the 1960’s, with the 
20-20 vision of hindsight, of the Massa-. 
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chusetts welfare organization of 1937, “The 
` mistake. we made was in agreeing to this 
system in the first place.” The same obser- 
vation might have been made of the 47 
other systems; indeed, the most significant 
short-run effect of the Social Security Act 
in 1937 was the perpetuation of local gov- 
ernment jurisdictions, ill-suited not only to 
the administration of public assistance, but 
to the state and local functions they were 
attempting to discharge as well. But by 
1968, Massachusetts had assumed complete 
. administrative and financial responsibility 
for the “state—local” sector of public assist- 
ance, and was fully capable of responding 
adequately to federal ideals and interests. 
The grant system did not achieve this, as 
the author clearly indicates; state centrali- 
zation was in the making long before the 
grant system was initiated, and would have 
come about in any case. But the added 
program dimensions produced by the grants 
made the logic more compelling. 

Part II is concerned with the pursuit of 
Federal goals in public assistance, in re- 
spect of the adequacy of assistance, the 
equity and efficiency of administration, the 
giving of services, and the professiónaliza- 
tion of personnel. The impact of Federal 
grants on the adequacy of assistance has 
been direct and visible; old categories were 
expanded, new categories added, and the 
average monthly expenditure per case quad- 
rupled between 1936 and 1966 in Old-Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (ADC), and General Relief, while 
case loads in OAA increased 50 percent, in 
ADC 600 percent, and General Relief de- 
clined about 88 percent. With respect to 
“equity, it is interesting to note that by 
1965, most assistance was being dispensed 
in conformity with the detailed specifica- 
tions of the stats standard budget; ADC 
grants ranged from $35.93 to $51.86, with 
an average deviation of $1.92. Until 1950, 
Massachusetts and the Federal Government 
were consistently at loggerheads with re- 
spect to the low levels of administrative 
efficiency in the local units administering 
public assistance, and the merit system was 
extended to the personnel of these units 
with great difficulty; by the 1960's, local 
politicians had apparently concluded that 


. opposition from tliis source. 
- with respect to the giving of services is less 
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public assistance offered them few patron- 
age opportunities, and the transfer of the 
assistance program in 1967 elicited little 
The record 


edifying. “The principal results of the 
service directives in Massachusetts,” we are 
told, “appears to have been to stimulate a 
large volume of goal-displacing behavior, 
manifested in acts of purely formal com- 


pliance with federal directions the sole pur- | 


pose of\which was to create evidence of 
compliance.” As late. as 1962, a federal 
survey reported: that 30.6 percent of the 
caseworkers hired in Massachusetts the pre- 


vious year had no college education what- ' 


ever, a percentage exceeded only by Arkan- 
sas. The attempt to professionalize the 
service had a long and rocky history in 
Massachusetts, but by 1965, Ellen Winston, 
over the bloody and not unbowed heads of 
John McCormack and many leaders in the 
state legislature, had forced the adoption 
of a degree requirement. 
' The. concluding section of the book deals 
with the consequences of federal action -on 
the public assistance program in Massachu- 
setts, and takes a look into the future with 
respect to prospects for the grant system 
and'its contribution to creative federalism. 
“Tf it is easy,” the study concludes, “to 
exaggerate the defects of the grant system 
. . and to attribute to it flaws that are 
actually .general features of contemporary 
American politics, it is also easy to exag- 
gerate its advantages: as a way of dispers- 
ing power and safeguarding pluralism— 
supposedly its chief virtues—it is flawed by 
a tendency to foster powerful, self-serving 
intergovernmental alliances between official 
agencies that share values and interests as 


. well as functions, and that gain autonomy 


through the system's operations." 

: ROWLAND EGGER 
Professor of Politics and Public Affairs 
Princeton University 

, Princeton 
New Jersey 


W. Harpy Wickwar. The Political Theory 


of Local Government. . Pp. ix, 118. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1970. $5.95. 


1927 


. W. Hardy Wickwar.is a British trained 
political scientist and administrato: whose 
stylé is slightly reminiscent of Graham 
Wallas and Sir Ernest Barker. His ap- 
proach toward local government reflects 
the grand tradition of the English univer- 
sity Philosophy, Politics, and Economics 
Honors degree: historical, moral, and global. 

His treatise is brief. Somewhat- near the 
‘end, he informs us that “the role of :heory 


‘is not only to devise models that make it - 


easier to understand: phenomena but also to 


‘remodel the phenomena according to new - 
The whole trouble: 


shapes or patterns." 
with the book, despite the title, is that it 
never gets around to the. former, altkough 
it does not come off too badly with respect 
to the latter. 

If this is not really a bos about political 

theory, what, then, can it be? Inter alia, 
it is a reworking of the historical record 
.of the legal concept we now call “the local 
community.” 
teenth century Europe—to Italy, Germeny, 
France, and England in particular. As the 
chronology of metamorphosis proceeds, we 
can focus upon the tensions this legal con- 
cept is compelled to endure. 
* Here, on the one hand, is à country where 
urban life was initially estranged frcm 
and hostile to the process of centraliza- 
tion. There, to the contrary, is another 
where some consolidating central authority 
spawned local governments as allies in tke 
‘struggle to crush the power of a feudel 
‘nobility. So one discovers that in soms 
areas of Mother Europe civic authority 
came to be accepted by grace, while else- 
‘where it was attained by, right. As 
-centuries pass, and kings, benign and des- 
potic, take center stage for the flicker of a 
lifetime, the roles.that cities are to play 
in the drama of state building are some- 
times completely recast. 


Wickwar also goes to immense pains to 


afford us the opportunity to grasp how 
local government.is fitted into the percep- 
tions of many of the classical contributors 
to systematized political thought. Bodin, 
Montesquieu, Bentham, the Mills, Baron 
Stein, Gniest, and Max Weber, to name the 
more important, had some very positive 
ideas about the important questions relating 


: We are taken back to thir- ` 
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to local and national powers. Thus, in : 
Professor Wickwar’s capsule resumes of 
their theories, we at least have the occasion ` 
to raise the critical questions about local 
political Eife—something that happens but 
seldom in current urban affairs-literature: . 

Therefore, for this reviewer, the title of 
the book was misleading, but once inside 
the cover, the prose proved pristiné and 
provocative. : 

PAUL A, PFRETZSCHNER 

Professor of Government ' 

Lafayette College 

Easton ^ 
: Pennsylvania 


ALBERT’ SCHAFFER and RuTH CONNOR 
SCHAFFER. Woodruff: A Study of Com- ` 
munity - Decision Making. Pp. 352. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1970. $10.00. 


As a university town, Ann Arbor is a 


.convenient subject for sociologists in resi- 


dence to examine as an example of smaller 
town political systems and policy making, ` 
as Rokert O. Schalze did in the late 1950’s, 
and as the Schaffers have done in this new 
study. 

Schalze’s “Cibola” i in Community Politi- 
cal Systems (edited by Morris Janowitz, 
Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1961), and  . 
the Schaffers’ “Woodruff” are the same’ 
town—a pseudonymous satellite city where 
a diversity of local industries developed, 
including the manufacture of carriages, 
paper, Gress stays, baseball bats, grass- 
seed sowers, agricultural implements, and 
other products, and also, the prestige uni- 
versity. Equally predictable is that the . 
decision making processes in the two peri- 
ods, and the leaders who influenced them; 
are identical. In carrying the first study 
ahead by eleven years, the Schaffers have 
merely shown that there was little discern- 
ible difference between the 1950's and the 
1960's. While Schalze is terse, cohesive, 
and well-expressed, the Schaffers are wordy, 
sprawling, and diffuse in their presentation. 
: The patterns that emerge aré remarkably 
similar. Both books analyze the industrial 
community by approaching the problem in 
historical depth. They trace out the grad- 
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` ual withdrawal of the dominant economic 
leaders from the managemen: of local com- 
munity affairs, as their perspectives lead 
them into participation in the wider society. 
They demonstrate how the dominant eco- 
nomic leaders, through the operation of 
prestige civic organizations such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, banks, and savings 
and loan associations, prevented the city 


and its surrounding township from be- 


coming responsive to population growth 
during the preindustrial, industrial, and 
metropolitan eras, and prevented the 
operation of social mobility within the 
bureaucracy. 

In reworking the Schalze. territory, the 
Schaffers attempted to make the work ap- 
plicable to community decision-making by 
adding a theoretical framework’ and brief 
discussion before each topic. However, this 
turned out to be dull and repetitious, giving 
equal weight to both sound and spurious 
_ evidence, and very poorly footnoted. One 
hopes this kind of unrestrained, undocu- 
mented work will not be palmed off on 
innocent young students at any college as a 
balanced inquiry into the present commu- 
nity decision-making process. 

Today's current events have outdated 
studies like these, except as recent past 
history. The Ann Arbors of the early 
1960’s are no longer the representative 
smaller cities of today. 

; Marvin W. Bascoms 
School of Public Admiristration 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ricuarp A. FALK. The Status of Law in 
International Society. Pp. xvi, 678. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. $15.00. 


RicHagRD A. Fark and Cyri E. Brack 
(Eds.). The Future of the International 
Legal Order, Vol. 1: Trends and Patterns. 
Pp. xiv, 618. Princetor, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969. $15.00, 

These two books, though parts of two 
different projects, are based on a common 
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concepiion of the nature of the interna- 


` tional legal order and the appropriate ap- 


» 


proach to its study. This conception is 
explained by Professor Falk in his Intro- 
duction to the first of the two books under 
review. He defines his own outlook as 
very much shaped by the “intellectual ` 


. dialectic that exists between the work of 


Hans Kelsen and Myrles S. McDougall” 
(p. x). From the first, one learns of the 
importance of values and beliefs, and from 
the latter, one learns the need of relating 
law to politics. Falk seeks the reconcilia- 
tion of these two approaches in “a dynamic," 
future oriented attitude toward the interna- 
tional legal order. Such an orientation pre- ' 
supposes that the future is susceptible of 
the methods of intellectual inquiry of. a 
rigor comparable to those that previously 
have guided generations of jurists in their 
studies of the present and the past” (p. x). 
Such a reconciliation recognizes the need 
for “minimum stability” in the relations 
between sovereign states, and “minimum 
social change” in the relations between the 
advantaged and disadvantaged segments of 
international society (p. xii). 

Trends and Patterns is the first in a 
five-volume collaborative series on The 
Future of the International Legal Order. 
Subsequent volumes will deal with Wealth 
and Resources, Conflict Management, The 
Structure of the International Environment, 
and problems of forming an international 
consensus. ‘The basic assumption under- 


“lying the project is that there will be no 


major change in the structure of interna- 
tional society during the remainder of the 
twentieth century. The series is intended 
to emphasize, however, the prospects of im- 
proving: the quality of the international ` 
legal order during this period. The authors 
accept the limitations imposed upon human: 
discretion by the restraints of the power 
structure and its supporting base in human 
allegiance, but hope to “activate human 
ingenuity in relation to that sector of the 
environment that appears most susceptible 
to beneficial manipulation (Trends and 
Patterns, pp. ix-x). 

Trends and Patterns consists of ten es- 
says by recognized scholars on a wide range 
of topics, grouped under three main head- 
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ings: “The Framework,” "The Global Per- 


spective,” and “The Regional Perspective.”. 
Of these, the most extensive, the most 
carefully and systematically developed, the 
most exhaustive, and the most’ convincing 
is Ernst Haas’ “Collective Security and the 
-Future of the International System.” Haas 
adopts the method of systemic analysis.. 
In characteristic manner, he covers the 
ground thoroughly, with scholarly detach- 
“ment and logic. If any criticism is to be 
made, it is that he sometimes becomes the 
slave of his methodology. 

The Status of Law in the International 
Community complements an earlier volume 
by the same author, Legal Order in a Vio- 
lent World. Together these two volumes 
represent the author’s efforts to produce “a 
coherent and self-consistent interpretation 
of the role of law in international affairs” 
(p. vii). Space does not permit a detailed 
review of a very meaty volume. A number 
of the chapters have been published. earlier 


as articles in journals. This bock bears 


. further witness to the status that Professor 
Falk has achieved as one of the outstanding 
-younger scholars in international law in the 
world today. 
; LELAND M. GOODRICH 
University of Toronto 
, Toronto i Bat a 
; Canada OEC ! 


“BENJAMIN M. BECKER. Is The United 
. Nations Dead? Po. xvii, 163. Phila-. 
delphia: Whitmore, 1969. $4.95. . 


- The question asked by Mr. Becker, a 
Chicago lawyer, is not anew one; and, un- 
fortunately, the author of this layman's 
study gives us no new answers. : Dealing 
almost exclusively with the United Nations' 
(UN) role as protector of international 
peace and security, he: discusses UN fail- 
ures, and hopes that the future will bring 
a revitalization of that august body. Much 
of the book is little more than a string of 
quotes, painstakingly put together, with one 
out of every two quotes, 111 out of 223, 
coming from’ one of three Chicago news- 
papers or from two newspapers in New 
York. One portion of the book is a 
blatantly pro-Israeli polemic, while another 
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(p. 119). 


chastises the UN for doing nothing about 

the Czechoslovakian crisis. The author is 

overly pessimistic about the possibilities of 

future UN peacekeeping. Thus, while 

recognizing that “without UN intervention ` 
. . . the Congo might have been the battle- 
ground of World War III (p. 148), he - 
offers few insights either concerning the 
Congo crisis itself, or concerning the UN 
as peacekeeper in general. 

Mr. Becker interprets the UN Charter 
as a strict constructionist would the Con- ` 
stitution.: He states that “U Thant was 
not elected to speak for the UN on issues 
not before the UN” (p. 62), thus setting 
limits on Article 99 which. charges the: 
Secretary-General to be alert for matters 
threatening international peace and security. . 
Furthermore, he contradicts himself: later _ 
by favorably quoting a UN official: “He 


* [the Secretary-General] can speak out on 


issues and advocate particular solutions 
which become acceptable because they are 
not of national crigin" (p. 125). 

The author's rigid chàrter interpretation 
is again demonstrated by his statement that 
the UN has no right to interfere in the 
Southern Rhodesia crisis because such ac- 
tion would constitute interference in the : 
domestic affairs of the United Kingdom | 
Such a. parochial view com- 
pletely denies the. role of the UN in bring- 
ing non-self-governing-territories to inde- 


.pendence, surely one. of the UN's most 


important and praiseworthy functions. He 
accuses the Afro—Asian states of diverting 
the UN from its major task of keeping the 
peace (p. 79), completely failing to under- 
stand the contention of the world’s new 


'states that, by acceding to the demands 


of the “have-nots” in the international 
community, it is the entire community 
which benefits. It is not at all obvious 
that East-West tensions are more danger- | 
ous than North-South ones. Furthermore, 


„in chiding the nation-states of the world 


for putting their national interests ahead 
oi international ones, he fails to realize 
that, if these states are willing to lay their 
national interest cards on the UN table, it 
ray be possible to take a card from each 
in order to create "four-of-a-kind" sets. - 
Is The United Nations Dead? is not very , 


- 
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Columbia University Press 
Alliance Politics | 


RICHARD E. NEUSTADT. '"Ihis brilliantly subtle and realistic study throws 
penetrating light on the way that governments, nominally united in 
friendship and alliance, can misperceive each other and each otber's prob- 
lems. It is an important, original and authoritative work.”—Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. : $5.95 


. Britain in Tomorrow's World 
GRANT HUGO. '"... a book that should be read not only by the practi- 
tioners of diplomatic and defense planning, but also by the growing 
number of thoughtful people who are no longer satisfied with political 
clichés inherited from a bygone world order. . . ."—4lastair Buchan. 

. i E $5.95 


Appearance and Reality in International Relations 


GRANT HUGO. This book attempts to analyze some of the ideas commonly 
employed by governments in the conduct of international relations. Mr. 
Hugo insists that the orily real difference between one decision and an- 
other is to be discerned in its concrete results rather than in its ante- 
cedents or the merits of the motives that prompted it. ` $5.95 


The New Nations in the United Nations, 
1960-1967 
DAVID A. KAY. "In what must be one of the least noted revolutions in 


modern international affairs, 33 new nations entered the UN between 
1960 and 1967. Here Kay offers an outstanding appraisal of the imme- 


diate consequences.. . . one of those infrequént scholarly monographs 
which should appeal to laymen as well as specialists.” —Library Journal. 
$10.00 


The Vargas Regime: 
The Critical Years, 1934-1938 


ROBERT M. LEVINE. Making the first use of the Getulio Vargas and Os- 
waldo Aranha archives, as well as interviewing nearly one hundred figures 
of importance, Dr. Levine offers the first detailed examination of the two 
great radical movements of the era in Brazil: The green-shirted Fascist 
Integralistas, and the anti-Fascist Allianca Nacional Libertadora, as well 
as the first exhaustive study of the complex and highly controversial Com- 
munist revolution of November, 1935. `> > 
Institute of Latin American Studies, Columbia University. 
: rx $9.00 
. Address for orders: 
_ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
Available in Canada from McGill-Queen’s University ' Press, 3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 
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Books from Schocken 





| The Sociological Interpretation 
- of Religion 
ROLAND ROBERTSON 
"As an at once analytically acute and 
_ wide-ranging guide to a large field there 
is nothing in any language to compare 
with it." A 
zB. ~ —Alasdair MacIntyre in Encounter 
264 pp. LC 77-79124 hardcover $6.50 


The Conditions of Social 
Performance 7 

An Exploratory Theory 

CYRIL S. BELSHAW 


«~. Probes the use of quantification and 


mathematical manipulation for a more 
. precise development of objective hypoth- 
' eses in sociological and anthropolagical 
_investigations. 


` 123 pp. LC 72-100990 hardcover $4.95 ` 


Experiments in Civilization 

H. IAN HOGBIN 

` | A pioneering study of the effects of West- 
ern civilization on a primitive community 
in the Solomon Islands. . 

286 pp. LC 70-82275 > hardcover $8.50 


: 288 pp. 


Mathematical Sociology 

A Selective Annotated Bibliography 
JANET HOLLAND and M. D. STEUER 
Summarizes all articles from major Eng- 
lish-language journals and lists all books 


‘in the field. 


117 pp. LC 72-97255  hardcover $6.50 


Y 


Poverty and Affluence . | 

An Introduction to the International Rela- 
tions of Rich and Poor Economies . 
SARAH CHILD 

Explores the fact that developed nations’ 
interests are better served by a system of 
international economic controls. 

208 pp. LC 75-90236 hardcover $6.00 


Industrial Democracy 


A Sociology ot Participation 

PAUL BLUMBERG . 
"Professor Blumberg's succinct but wide- 
sweeping examination [of worker partici- 
pation in industrial management] is thus 
particularly timely."—Journal of Business 
LC 69-12382 hardcover $6.00 


At your bookseller : 


for complete catalogs write to > 








Schocken Books » 


67 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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helpful in furthering popular understand- 
ing of the UN. It completely ignores the 


UN's role in the .economic and social. 


sphere, even though Mr. Becker himself 
admits that "it is not known generally, 
but about 85 percent of the UN's total 
activity is in the economic and social fields" 
(p. 33). Thus, in response to Mr. Becker's 
question, the only answer possible is that 
the UN is indeed alive and well, and 
thriving in its quest for the economic 
and social developmeni of the world's 
poorer nations. 

3 RicHaRD C. GIARDINA 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green 
Ohio 


Mark W. ZacuEgR. Dog Hammarskjéld’s 
United Nations. Pp. 295. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1970.. $7.00. 


The purpose of this book is to present a 
picture of the legacy left to. the United 
Nations (UN) by its most active and 
dynamic Secretary-General, Dag Ham- 
marskjóld. This legacy is an important 
one, left by a man with ideas and the will 
to put them into action in a time of serious 
international problems. In particular, the 
author directs his focus towards the goals 
and bases of power of the UN as seen by 
Hammarskjóld, and. the strategies and 
tactics he developed. It is, according to 
the author, a policy-oriented approach. A 
secondary focus is "to present a partial 
record of Hammarskjéld’s diplomatic ac- 
tivities as Secretary General" (p. 5). 


The manner of approach is a little com- 


plicated. As regards source material, the 
author relies heavily on UN documents, 
especially the Secretary—General’s Annual 
Reports, speeches made by Hammarskjöld 
before various forums, secondary sources, 
and interviews with twenty-two individuals 
who knew Hammarskjöld or had contact 
with him in his capacity of Secretary— 
General, and who, for various reasons, pre- 
fer to remain anonymous. 

The author starts off with a short chap- 
ter devoted to Dag Hammarskjóld's back- 
ground, and the political attitudes with 
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which he entered the UN, followed by a 
-relatively longer chapter devoted to ‘a 
description of Hammarskjóld's conception 
of the objectives and bases of power of 
the UN. The heart of the book is con- 
tained in the next four chapters, both as 
concerns content and form. These four 


- chapters are devoted, respectively, to peace- 


ful settlement of disputes, controlling the 
use of force, promoting arms control and 
disarmament, and building a more peaceful 
world order. Professor Zacher starts each 
chapter with an accounting of all of Ham- 
marskjóld's strategies for promoting a par- 
ticular goal, and ends with a separate. ac- 
count of his tactics. Strategies, according 
to the author, “are policies which indicate 
where or in what contexts certain actors 
should employ certain means of action 
within a political system . . . in order to 
promote certain goals" (p. 4). Tactics, on 
the other hand, "are policies which indicate 
how certain actors should act in the proc- 
esses of initiating, utilizing, and directing. 
specific means of -action” (p. 4). There 
is also a short conclusion, a bibliography, 
and an index. 

The author is only partially successful 
in his endeavor. The first two chapters 
contain little that is new. Chapter One, for 
instance, starts out: Dag Hammarskjóld 
was born on July 29, 1905, in south- 
central Sweden in the town of Jonkoping.” 
Hammarskjóld's political attitudes that he 
picked up from various sources including 
Sweden's civil service, the remainder of the 
first chapter, are also far from new. The 
third chapter on Hammarskjóld's “Concep- 
tion of the Objectives and Bases of Power 
in the United Nations" is more or less on 
the same level. The real justification for 
the book lies in the materials presented in 
Chapters Three, Four, Five, and Six. Al- 
though the author’s use of “strategies” fol- 
lowed by “tactics” results in a rather 
choppy presentation and a great deal of 
repetition, it does provide a rather useful 
scheme for analyzing the work of the 
Secretary-General. It may be a little com- 
plicated for the beginner, but quite helpful 
as a review for those with some knowledge 
of the subject, and might well provide new 
insights for the latter on this most impor- 
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tant subject. Of these four chapters, the 
sixth is probably the weakest. The author 
presents ten strategies, but ends up with 


only one tactic which deals with the need 
` to place specialized agencies either under 


the authority of the UN, or in a position 
where their activities can be coordinated, 


- The relationship between the two is not too 
well articulated by the author. 


The con- 
clusion is helpful in tying together the 
whole thing, but the reader can legitimately 
ask whether the entire effort would not 


.' have been much stronger if the author had 


`. taken the time to offer a little more evalua- 
tion throughout. 


Despite these problems, this work, in 


- general, is a welcome addition to the store 


of materials available on the United Na- 
‘tions and its most dynamic Secretary- 
General, 
' GEORGE A. Coppin, Jr. 
Department of Political Science 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


: WALDEMAR A, NIELSEN. The Great Powers | 


and Africa. Pp. xiii, 431. New Vork: 
Praeger Publishers for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1969. ,$11.95. 


Discussing the role of the United States 
in the Rhodesian crisis, the author suggests 


"that because he lacked access to secret 
.papers, his coverage of these particular 


events had to be "necessarily somewhat im- 


pressionistic and therefore open to argu- 


ment." 'The intimation that the rest of the 
book is not impressionistic and, therefore, 
not open to argument is unfounded. Given 
the complexities, diversities, and incongrui- 
ties of Africa, and the myriad of events 
to be covered, impressionistic writing is an 
unavoidable consequence, and everything 
said on so vast a subject is open to 
argument. 

- The task of compressing into one volume 
the essence of the story of Great ‘Power 


- relations, policies, and conduct, in and con- 


dE cerning: Africa, is staggering. Mr. Nielsen, 
- President of the African-American Insti- 


tute, and one of the best informed persons 
on African affairs in the United States, can 
be congratulated on having made the at- 
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tempt. The reader who is content to reflect. 
upon world aífairs at a very high level of 


. abstraction, and who does not mind the 


inevitable platitudes and misperceptions, 
wil find this study the best so far. It is 
superior to Vernon McKay's Africa in 
World Politics, a comparable volume. Mr. 
Nielsen writes well, with compassion, and is 
capable of objectivity in certain respects. 
His analysis of the presence française in 
Africa is comprehensive, and contains suf-. 
ficient detail. It is one.of the best in the 
English language. British performance is 
subjected to more moderate critique. So- 
viet performance is slanted at the expense ' 
of the Communist Chinese. The treatment 
of the increasingly important role of the 
other European states, and of the European 
combinations seeking to contribute to the 
development of Africa, also is of great 


value. 


The author appears to be inclined to be . 
harder in his judgments on our allies. 
While the British and French records are 
critically examined across the board, and’ 


` their ulterior motives questioned sharply, 


analysis of United States performance is 


.confined to a form of word-splitting:on . 


public statements by diverse spokesmen of 
successive administrations, a barren' and 
pointless exercise. No secret documents - 
would have been required to examine the 
performance of American business as vigor- 
ously as was done with regard to French 
economic interests. For example, secret, 
documents are not needed to become aware 


of the scandalous aspects of United States 


performance in Liberia. Yet that story is 
ignored, possibly because of the meaningless 
technicality of Liberia’s pseudo-indepen- 
dence for more than a hundred years: . 
Analysis of the African component in the 
equation is flawed by too much compassion. 
Much open and easily availeble evidence of 
mismanagement of opportunities by African 
leaders, of massive graft and .corruption, 
and. of plain incompetence is omitted: ` 
That is doing the African masses a dis- 
service. The most critical shortcoming of. 
this effort is the failure to offer new and 
fresh formulae for Great Power approaches 
to Africa's problems and needs. The 
recommendations offered are interesting but 
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must remain inoperative for they are not 
related to the Africa that'lies beneath 
‘diplomatic rhetoric and high-level Great 
Power analysis. Mr. Nielsen asserts: *By 
' the end of 1968, all of Britain's former 
African territories had been decolonized 
except one, Rhodesia. . . ." This state- 
. ment reflects a rather superficial perception 


of what is involved in the process of de- © 


colonization. It also provides a clue to the 
author's position, which seems to favor 
. maintenance of the status quo in funda- 
mental socio-economic respects, while ad- 
justing the diplomatic and legal-constitu- 
tional superstructures slightly. This may 
be realistic but it is all too familiar 
nevertheless. 
Henry L. BRETTON 

University Professor > , 

State University College l 

Brockport 

New York 


J. C. Hurewrrz (Ed). Soviet-American 
Rivalry in the Middle East. Pp. vi, 250. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger for The 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia 
University, 1969. . $7.00. 

WALTER Lagueur. The Struggle for the 
Middle East: The Soviet Union.in the 
Mediterranean, 1958-1968. Pp. viti, 360. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1969. $7.95. 


These two volumes cover various aspects 
of the same general subject, the develop- 
ment -of Soviet policy and interest in the 
Middle East, and Soviet-American rivalry 
in that area. The Hurewitz volume is 
based on papers read at a conference of 
The Academy of Political Science at Co- 
lumbia University in December 1968. The 
papers deal with the competition of Soviet- 
American policies and interests not merely 
in the politico-strategic and military field, 
but in the social, economic, and cultural 
as well. Both the long-term and wide- 
ranging character of the rivalry is pre- 
sented. Professor .Hurewitz begins the 
volume with an introductory essay on the 
origins of the rivalry, dating from the 
period immediately following World War 
TI. Other outstanding papers are those of 
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Lawrence W. Martin on the changing mili- 
tary balance, F. D. Holtzman on Soviet 
trade and aid policies, Charles Issawi on 
regional economies, F. C. Barghoorn on the . 
Soviet cultural effort, John Badeau on the. 
internal contest in the Middle East, John ` 
Campbell on the American search for part- ` 


“ners, P. E. Mosely on the Soviet search for 


security, and Malcolm Kerr on the per- 
sistence of regional quarrels. A well- 
selected bibliography concludes the volume. 

Professor Laqueurs work, published 


-under the auspices of the Center for Stra- 


tegic and International Studies, Georgetown 
University, is i many ways a continuation 
of his earlier volume, The Soviet Union 


.and the Middle East (1959), and serves 


to bring the story up to date. After a 
prelude, which summarizes the period of 
1945 to 1958, he treats of the neutralization 


` of the Northern Tier, Greece, Turkey, and 


Iran, in which Soviet interests are more 
direct; Russia, Zionism, and Israel; the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


“(USSR) and the Arab world, especially 


after 1955; the new and positive Soviet 
interest in Middle Eastern oil and gas; So- 
viet trade and aid in the Middle East; the 
Soviet military presence, especially in Syria, 
and the United Arab Republic, to say 
nothing of the Soviet Mediterranean Squad- 
ron, the buildup of which began, essentially, 
in 1964; and Communism, Maoism, and 
Arab Socialism. While the book is some- 


` thing of a clip-and-paste job, there is a 


wealth of useful detail which readers will 
want to probe with care. One wonders, 
however, how the author can write, in a 
single paragraph (pp. 188, 189) that the 
Middle East “has long ceased to be geo- 
graphically important,” especially in the 
air and missile era, and imply that its oil 
resources are of little significance, and then 
suggest that its fate’ “will remain a matter 
of supreme concern to all American policy— 
makers, for if it were to become an exclu- 
sive Soviet sphere of interest the repercus- 
sions on the world situation would be 
immediate and far-reaching,” since it would 
“decisively shift the balance of power and 
would have incalculable consequences all 
over the world.” The documentary ap- 
pendix contains a selection of twenty-five 


? 
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statements, speeches, and declarations 
ranging from Communist Party pronounce- 
ments in the USSR, Israel, and the Arab 
States to addresses by President Nasser, 
Brezhnev, and Kosygin. There is also a 
well-selected bibliography. 

‘Both these volumes perform a useful 
service. Both hint at the need for much 
further work, whether on American or on 
Soviet policy and interest in the Middle 

. East. Surely there is a need for it. 
Harry N. Howarp 

School of International Service 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


KENNETT Love, Suez: The Twice-Fought 
War. Pp. xxv, 767. New. York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969. $10.00. 


HisHAM SHARABI. Palestine and Israel: 
The Lethal Dilemma. Pp. 224. New 
York: Pegasus, 1969. $6.95. ` 


One of the larger ironies of Middle East- 
‘ern history is the juxtaposition of Palestine 
and Suez as issues of prime importance to 
the world community. When the Suez 
Canal was dedicated just over a century 
ago, Palestine existed neither as a state nor 


as a national expression of identity; the: 


dream of an ingathering of dispersed. 
Jews preserved by religious tradition in 
their scattered communities seemed totally 
beyond fulfillment. But the Canal, with 
its. enormous commercial and strategic 
implications for European expansionism, 
brought European power rivalries directly 
into a region insulated from them in pre- 
vious centuries by the power of the Otto- 
‘man Turks.: The Canal reestablished the 
Middle East as the “land between,” where 
' Britain, France, Russia, and later Imperial 
‘Germany jockeyed for control in support 
of their power interests. 


The resultant sequence of flawed policies 


and tragic miscalculations gave the British 
authority over Egypt, fulfilled the Zionist 
dream of a Palestine national homeland 
achieved, unfortunately, through political 
rather than idealistic means, and generated 
a conflict situation which by its intrinsic 
nature resists all efforts toward settlement. 
-It is a melancholy story,’and the two 


learn from his Suez experience. 
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books under review offer scant basis for 
optimism regarding a settlement of Arab- 
Israeli differences. Mr. Love, who was 
Middle East correspondent for The New. 
York Times during the 1956 Anglo-French- . 
Israeli invasion of Suez, retells the story . 
of that conflict, and confirms the evidence 
of earlier writers concerning advance col- 
lusion by the three aggressors to destroy 
the Nasser regime. His account is richly 
detailed, especially in its portrayal of the 
United States’ (U.S.) role in the crisis. He 
gives overdue credit to President Eisen- 


'. hower for forceful action—in the fortuitous 


absence of John Foster Dulles for medical 


: reasons—im localizing the invasion, which . 


resulted in an ungraceful Anglo-French 
withdrawal. The Russians, preoccupied ' 
with Eastern Europe, were excluded from. . 
the Middle East for a decade. Mr. Love 
effectively disposes of the myth that the 
Union. of Soviet Socialist Republics was 


l responsible for disengagement. The suspen- 


sion of American military aid, and the 
threat of sanctions, also brought Israel into 
line ard negated Israeli gains. But Nasser, 
who emerges as a responsible and much 
misunderstood seeker of peace, failed to 
As Mr. 
Love points out in his “Reprise” on the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War, Israeli tactics: 
recovered all the gain surrendered to U.S. ` 
pressure in 1956. 

Suez as aii issue evolved from personality - 
clashes as much as national miscalculations. 
Mr. Love is most effective. in describing 
these clashes; the blend of memoirs, ` 
statements, contemporary dispatches, and 
follow-up interviews provides us with per- 
sonal.history at its best. Unfortunately, 
his book is far too long and carelessly. 
edited. It contains numerous factual er- 
rors—Beign for Menachem Begin (p. 94), 
the Sultan Muhammad for Sultan Muham- 
mad Ben Youssef (p. 130), Manjin for 
Mangin (p. 442), Wardini for Wardani 
(p. 157), Vyshinksy for Andrei’ Vyshinsky 
(Index, 766) for example. A more serious , 
drawback is the inclusion of extraneous ma- 
terial on the concurrent issues of the time— 
Hungary, Algeria, the sinking of the. Andrea 
Doria—without relating these to the central 


problem of Suez. Tighter organization and 
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editing would also have eliminated the 
repetition of background presented at each 
successive stage of the march toward war. 
The historian, unlike the journalist, needs 
to set his stage only once. 

The same melancholy combination of 
misunderstanding and miscalculation under- 
lies Professor Sharabi's taut study of Arab- 
Israeli conflict in Palestine. Although only 


one of his chapters deals with the Suez: 


Canal, which he considers in terms of its 
economic and prestige value to Egypt, his 
analysis of the factors governing the Pales- 
tine conflict takes up where Love's analysis 
of Suez terminates. Thus the two are 
companion volumes and complement each 
other. 

Professor Sharabi's subtitle "lethal" indi- 
cates his main purpose. Aiter analyzing 


the basic assumptions of American policy- 


makers toward the Arabs, he considers the 
course of U.S. policy from Truman’s ad- 
ministration to the start of Nixon's, He 
finds a remarkable consistency of mis- 
interpretation. Where Truman saw the 
Middle East as tangential to Soviet con- 
.tainment policies, Eisenhower and Dulles 
viewed it as a core of these policies. Vet 
neither the Truman nor Eisenhower Doc- 
trines, here treated correctly as short- 
sighted efforts to use the emerging Arab 
nations as pawns in the Soviet-American 
confrontation, were designed to further 
long-range American interests in the Middle 
East. Only the Kennedy Administration 
understood the mutual interest inherent in 
U.S—Arab relations, and sought to further 
them on the basis of respect and mutual 
trust, notably through the appointment of 
John Badeau as Ambassador to the United 
Arab Republic. . 

Professor Sharabi's strongest chapters 
deal with the consequences of the june 
War, the growth of the Palestinian nation- 
alist movement, and the components of 
Arab foreign.policy. - Like nearly all Arab 
commentators, he falls into the common 
error of assuming that Zionist pressure 
rather than mutual interests and traditions 
of respect bind the U.S. to Israel. 
does cultural antipathy to the Arabs exist; 
it is more a case of limited knowledge and 
stereotypes. But his basic analysis of the 
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dilemma which Palestine now represents, 
the result of the same factors which pro- 
duced Suez, deserves careful reading. Since 
1967, an organized Palestinian resistance 
movement has added a new and critical 
dimension to the fifty-year-old rivalry be- 
tween Arab and Jew in Palestine. ‘As 
Sharabi points out, Israeli reprisals, brutal- 
ity, and aggressive police are in the end 
counter-productive. ‘The same uncondi- 
tional rejection of a partial or imposed 
political settlement which enabled the Zion- 
ists to achieve an Israeli state in 1948 was 
now being used against them in 1970, It is 
on this element in the equation, rather than 
on the implementation of Arab ideologies ` 
such as Bourguibism, Nasserism, or Baath- 
ism in Middle Eastern Arab strategy, that 
the prospects for a Palestine settlement 
must.be based. . 
: WILLIAM SPENCER. 
Professor of History 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee 

Florida 


TREVOR R. REESE. Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States: A Survey of In- 
ternational Relations, 1941-1968. Pp- 
376. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. $8.75. 


-The author, Reader in Commonwealth 
Studies at the University of' London, 
achieves in a cogent, well-written, fair- 
minded piece of precise writing the purpose 
of the volume: “. . . to describe in detail 
the origins and developments of this crucial 
relationship between Australia, New .Zea- 
land, and the United States and discuss the 
background to the re-thinking of Australian 
and New Zealand policies in the new situa- 
tion at the end of the 1960’s.” The subject 
is important, but I suspect even this fine 
volume will not excite it to prominence in 
American consciousness, studies, or policies, 

Among the excellent chapters are: “War- 
time Cooperation,” “The Japanese Peace 
Settlement,” “The ANZUS Alliance,” 
“China and the Korean War,” “The Middle 
East and the United Nations,” “Indonesia,” 
and “Vietnam.” . 

Whatever interpretation the United 
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States might place on its Australia, New 
Zealand.and United States (ANZUS) com- 
mitment, Doctor Reese contends, the alli- 
ance remained the fulcrum of Australia’s 
and New Zealand’s defense and foreign 
policies. He states on page 338: “Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were. conscious of 
thé fact that a.continuing American inte- 
rest in. Asia was no more inevitable than a 
continuing British presence had been." He 
also points out that if the wisdom and pro- 
priety of American policy were arguable, 
but generally acceptable in both countries, 
“the manner in which the United States 
conducted the Vietnam war gave cause for 
disquiet among its allies" (p. 325). 
RicHARD H. HEINDEL 

Dean of Faculty 

Proféssor of International Relations 

Pennsylvania State University 

Capitol Campus 

Middletown 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY : 
RICHARD HOFSTADTER. The Idea of a Party 
. "System: The Rise of Legitimate Opposi- 

‘tion in the United States, 1780-1840. 
Pp. xiii, 280. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969. 
$6.95. 


This book, a superior monograph, which 

a reviewer will have difficulty in faulting in 
any important particular, presents an inter- 

' pretative analysis of the extraordinary 
transformation in the conception of the 


. . ‘political party as an instrument of govern- - 


ment which took place in the young Amer- 
ican republic between the Revolutionary 
" era and the Jacksonian period some two 
generations later. The basic shift, the au- 
thor makes clear, was from Bolingbroke’s 
and Hamilton’s idea of party as a mere 
selfish faction, whose. inclinations were 
fundamentally inimical to the public wel- 
fare, to that of the party as a necessary 
and indispensable instrument of democratic 
government, which Van Buren and his 
partisan allies had developed by 1840. 
Virtually no one in lete eighteenth cen- 
tury America, the author makes clear, ad- 
. hered to the theory first expounded in 
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Britain by Edmund Burke in 1770, that 


- “parties are not only inevitable but neces- 


sary and, in balance, good." Instead, with 
Hamilton and Washington, they looked 
upon parties as virtually unmitigated instru- 
ments of evil, or at best, with Madison and . 
Jefferson, they accepted the view first 
expounded by David Hume, that parties 
arose out of differences in human nature 


. anc hence were ultimate necessary evils. 


The' authors of the Constitution of 1787, 
proceeding on the theory that parties were 
without any constructive significance for. 
the operation of the state, carefully de- 
signed an instrument of government based 
upon checks and balances, but which failed 
altogether to take party politics into ac- | 
count. Both the Federalists who put the 


"Constitution into.operation, and the Jef- 
. fersonians who took over the government 


in 1301, refused to admit to the emerging 
reality of parties, and operated instead on 
the increasingly absurd premise that the 
current partisan situation was somehow 
"abnormal," that their political enemies 
constituted a menace to the security of the 
state, and that the opposing party organiza- 
tion accordingly should be destroyed, its 
more enlightened and moderate members 
being won over to a new "grand coalition 
of patriots” in which mere “factional party 
politics" would disappear. It remained for 
Van Buren and his political bed-fellows in 
the Albany Regency at least to develop 
fuly the modern theory of professional 
party politics—that "political parties are 
inseparable: from free .governments, and . 
that in many and material respects they 
are highly useful to the country... .” 
Professor Hofstadter's insightful analysis, 
which is admittedly based upon the heavy 
original research done by Dumas Malone, 
Stephen Kurtz, Shaw Livermore, and a. 
host of other careful scholars in the past 
few years, illustrates dramatically how' 
much rich new material may be mined from 
am oft-worked historical vein, merely by 
bringing to bear a new line of original and 
critical thought. i ! 
^ Atrrep H. KELLY 
Depertmeït of History 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 
Michigan 
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James K. Porx. Correspondence of James 
K. Polk, Vol. 1: 1817-1832. Edited.by. 
Herbert Weaver and Paul H. Bergeron. 
Pp. xxxviii, 619. Nashville, Tenn.: Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1969. $15.00. . 


One of the most important collections of 
unpublished manuscripts for the Jacksonian 
period, the James K. Polk papers have long 
demanded publication. When Polk went to 
Washington as a representative from Ten- 
nessee in 1825, he began to save the letters 


-he received, though only occasionally keep- - 


ing copies of letters he wrote, thus starting 
the collection of Polk papers now in the 
Library of Congress. ‘This "magnificent 
collection," as Polk biographer Charles 
Sellers has described it, forms the basis 
for the present editorial project, and it has 
now been greatly supplemented by a dili- 
gent searching for Polk papers in other 
“hands. In the present.volume, the editors 
include letters found in some fifty other 
collections. An earlier generation of his- 
torical editors, more concerned with the 


papers written by a person than those ad-- 


dressed to him, largely neglected Polk ex- 
cept for publishing his diary. The first 
volume of this valuable new series is thus 
a major scholarly contribution; the volume 
also contains such an interesting body of 
letters that its appeal will not be confined 
- to the specialist in the period. 

Polk wrote 96 of the 664 letters here 
published, and all of the letters by him have 
-been printed in full. Of the letters to him, 
138 are presented in summary form, these 
being mostly routine letters from govetn- 
ment clerks relating to pensions, land 
. claims, applications for office, and other 
concerns of Polk’s constituents. Only 
twenty letters fall in the period prior to 
Polk’s congressional service. The earliest 
extant letter addressed to him was written 
in 1817, when Polk was nearly twenty-two: 
and the earliest known letter by him was 
written three years later. The correspon- 
dence in this volume thus relates primarily 
to Polk’s early years in Congress. - 

A number of letters on matters before 
Congress and national politics are especially 
full; the correspondence relating to the 
presidential election of 1828 is particularly 
revealing, and there are a surprising num- 
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ber of letters between Polk and Jefferson 


that have, not been published previously. 
The papers are extremely valuable in show- 
ing the relationship between Polk and his 
constituents, the demands which they made 
upon -their representative; and his efforts 
to do their bidding. For Tennessee politics, 
the letters are invaluable; letters from 
friends and relatives in North Carolina also 
throw light on Jacksonian politics in that 
state. There are few letters of a personal 
nature written by Polk—only one brief 
letter to his wife—although there are a 
number of family letters and various cor- 


' respondence relating to his law practice and 


business affairs. 

The volume is well edited with careful 
textual presentation and helpful identifying 
notes. The practice of indicating’ the letters 
that have been previously published is a 
useful editorial feature. The series is lim- 
ited to correspondence and does not include 
all Polk papers, but it is the correspondence 
that most required publication. Historical 
scholarship has been vastly enriched by this 
well-executed undertaking . 

Noste E. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 

Professor of History 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 


BRIAN JENKINS. Fenians and Anglo—Amer- 
ican Relations during Reconstruction. 
` Pp. 346. Itahaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $10.50. 


Brian Jenkins’ study of Fenianism in 
Anglo-American relations makes a neat 
exercise in the manipulation of source ma- 
terjal relating to a highly complex situation. 
Essentially, the problem was simple: the 
Fenians, through the pressure of Frish- 
American votes and collective wealth, tried 
to use the United States against Britain for 
their own purposes. Invade Canada and 
thus bring on a war between Britain and 
the United States from which Ireland will 
know how to profit, and send arms and men 
to Ireland to start a revolution—these were 
the main ideas. In practice, the method 
involved much more than the mere calcu- 


‘lated application of violence, and the story 


is interlaced with an intricate series of 
events, the bearing of which the author 
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. assesses with good judgment. The Radical 
Republican quarrel with President Johnson 
came into it, as did also the Civil War 
claims on Britain, the good old naturaliza- 
tion question, the manifest destiny of 
‘taking over Canada, and, in the background, 
. the remaking of the European power 
system. 

Upon the individual Fenian leaders, who, 
it must be admitted, cut rather sorry fig- 
ures, and upon the farcical invasion of 
Canada, and the later violent outrages in 
England, the book does not dwell unduly. 
The meat of the work consists in the diplo- 
matic maneuvering of the American Secre- 
tary of State, the British Foreign Secretary, 


and the.respective ministers in Washington . 


and Westminster. On the whole, all 
handled their problems carefully and skill- 
fully. Seward, under pressure from the 
Irish voting power, and ambitious to capi- 
talize on British embarrassments, receives 
: rather harsh treatment at Jenkins’ hands in 
one or two places, but he applied only the 
pressure needed to move ahead toward the 
. Naturalization Treaty of 1870, and the 
‘settlement of the Alabama Claims. The 
ministers, especially Sir Frederick Bruce 
and Charles Francis Adams, unfailingly 
worked to reduce the tensions. In contrast, 
- the wild men of the House of Representa- 
tives were using their influence to.have the 
United States recognize Fenian prisoners in 
. Canada and Ireland as entitled to the rights 
. of belligerents. Naturally the landing of 
Fenians in Ireland from Erin’s Hope, the 
violent Manchester aifray, and the Clerken- 
well explosion marked a turn in a some- 
what more astringent tone in British 
policy. However, playing for time had 
worked well, and had permitted a détente 
in the form of the treaties, as well as’ Trish 
reforms in Britain. 
Custer H. Krey 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Brown University 
Providence 
Rhode Island _ 


| Jack Cameron Dierks. A Leap to Arms: 


The Cuban Campaign of 1898. . Pp. xi, 
240. ` Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
- 1970. $6.95. ; 
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A Leap to Arms: The Cuban Campaign 
0f 1898 by Jack Cameron Dierks is another 
contribution to the fine “Great Battles of 
History" series edited by Hanson W. 
Baldwin. It is essentially an account of 
the military and naval operations of the 
United States and Spain in and around the 
port city of Santiago, Cuba. Consequently, 
the activities of American forces in the 
Far East receive less treatment than one 
might expect. The author begins with an 
excellent chapter on the prelude to war with . 
Spain, tracing, quite well, developments in 
wkat might be called the imperial phi- 
losophy. 'The Cuban insurrection is also 
discussed, and the author does an admirable 
job. of compressing the immediate ante- 
cedents of the American declaration of war 
to just one chapter, although one unfortu- 
nately receives the impression that the 
so-called “yellow press" created rather than ` 
reflected public opinion, that William Mc- 
Kinley was an incompetent President who . 
was propelled along by Congress and the 
pecple, and that strategic considerations | 
had little to do with the decision for war 
in 1898. 

There is much good to be said about the 
structure of the book and the author's style 
of writing. It is a well-organized study, 
and one gains an insight into the ‘decisions 
reached, and the actions taken, by both 
Spaniard and American that is most helpful. 
A balanced treatment of both the Expedi- 
tionary Force and the naval flotilla is pre- 
sented, with some illuminating vignettes of 
Admirals Schley and Sampson, and of Gen- 
erals Shafter and Miles, adding strength. : 
The author’s style, while occasionally over— 
embellished, is smooth and precise. He has 
most. definitely written an historical ac- 
count, however, and not a comic opera. 


‘As he points out, there were mistakes and 


missed opportunities on both sides; and had. 
the Spanish in Madrid, or Havana, or even 


. Santiago, decided upon a different course 


at certain points in the .campaign, the 
American people might not have regarded. 
the war as being all that “splendid.” But 
there was both an opportunity for courage 
as well as death, and some earlier treat- 


` ments of this conflict have not given that 


impression. For helping to correct such 
attitudes, the author is to be commended. 


There are spots where the author will 


draw fire. For one thing, General Weyler's. 


tactics were working when he was recalled, 
and his program had every chance of suc- 
. ceeding. Also, it should be noted that 
Fitzhugh Lee did not want the Maine to 
come to Havana when she did. In all, 
however, the book is well done, and should 
stand as a solid addition to the history of 
that period. 
Carvin W. Hines 

Assistant Professor of History 

Stephen F. Austin State University 

Nacogdoches 

Texas 


WiLiM Manners. TR and Will: A 
Friendship that Split the Republican 
. Party. Pp. xiv, 335. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1969. $7.95. 


To satisfy both the scholar and lay reader 
at the same time is an almost impossible 
task, but William Manners has-come closer 
than most of us can expect to.. Formerly 
a professional boxer, a teacher, an editor, 
and the author of four books, he has chosen 
here a significant subject that lends itself 
nicely to his interests and dramatic abilities. 
Others have written on the Roosevelt-Taft 
relationship, but aspects of it have not been 
thoroughly exploited, and Taft’s career has 
been surprisingly neglected for many years 
now, 'The author unfortunatelv has weak- 
ened his book in the scholar's eyes by fail- 
ing to do research in some manuscript 
collections, printed sources, and secondary 
works that might have beén examined 
profitably. Also, he does not give us cita- 
tions to his sources, even for quotations. 
On the other hand, Manners worked dili- 
gently and well in the Taft Papers and, 
generally, in the published works relating 

-to Roosevelt and Taft. His approach, 
moreover, is a systematic one in the sense 
that he adheres fairly closely to events and 

‘influences that gradually brought about an 
estrangement between the two Republican 
leaders; and he traces, as well, the later 
reconciliation that was aided greatly by 
mutual hatred of Woodrow Wilson. Man- 


ners has avoided mistakes of any conse-. 


quence in the judgment of this reviewer; 
the book is carefully put together. His 
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` life of Taft. 


"Theodore Roosevelt. 
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interpretation is a balanced one, although 
he obviously prefers the Roughrider and 
Bullmooser to the jurist from Ohio. If 
there is a "villain" it is Helen Taft, who 


‘kept pushing her: husband toward the 


White ‘House, and when she finally got 
him there contributed perceptibly to his 
eventual rupture with Roosevelt. 

The book’s main contributions can be 
summed up as follows: First, it is readable 
and quotable. The author has gleaned 
through the writings of Archibald Butt, 
Alice Roosevelt, Henry Pringle, and others, 
not neglecting the letters of “TR and 
Will.” He has created a narrative that is 
sensitive and informative. Secondly, he 
has developed the personal and family side 
of this affair far beyond the account found 
in George. Mowry’s two books on the 
Roosevelt era, or in Pringle’s two-volume 
Historians and others will 
find here a generally meaningful discussion : 
of Mrs. Taft and her attitudes, of Charles 
P. Taft and his influence, of the Taft secre- 
taries and their contribution to Presidential 
feuding, and so on. Finally, the book will 


“bolster the predominant interpretations of 
. Roosevelt and Taft, making the latter seem 


even more clearly a political innocent, who 
should never have become President, while 
adding perhaps to current fascination with 
.In the author's ac- 
count, TR is not relieved, by any means, 
of his responsibility for splitting the Re- 
publican party, defeating his former friend 
and protegé, and opening the gates to 
Woodrow Wilson. 
LOG J. Leonard Bates 
Professor of History 
University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign 


Liva Baxer. Felix Frankfurter: A Biogra- 
phy. Pp. 376. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1969. $8.95. 


The author has written a very interesting 
book. Certainly her subject was such that 
to have written in any other way would 
have been tragic. She did much research 
in ‘primary sources, and held many inter- 
views with those best acquainted with her . 
illustrious hero. 

Born in Austria of a Jewish family, Felix 
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Frankfurter . read avidly from his- youth: 
' As a lad, he determined to be a lawyer 
and worked assiduously toward his objec- 
iive. His ambition and his precocious mind 


/' kept him at the head of his classes in 
America, where he gréw up. Soon after - 
completing his lega! training, he began to . 


mix private professional services with public 
office holding. Although he frequently 
aided friends to win elective offices, 


"^ Frankfurter never sought an elective office ` 


himself. From a United States District 
Attorney to an Associate Justice of the 
' United States Supreme Court, his public 


"'. offices were ali appointments. 


Frankfurter, as a- young man, was, at- 


i , tracted by: Woodrow Wilson and his New 


Freedom. In Washington as a government 
employee, this Jewish lawyer contended, 
with great confidence, that the state, as well 
as the national government, had the-duty 
- -and right to erect social legislation. 

In’ 1914, as a teacher at Harvard, 


fw Frankfurter contended: that law was not a 
` mere abstraction but tbat- society, by 


breathing into law tlie "breath of life," 
made it a living soul  Disliking formal 
‘lecturing, the law professor much preferred 
to have his pupils in small groups in 
animated discussions. Although-.an aca- 
` demician, this teacher was most active 
publicly in arguing cases, in writing, and 


', in counseling. 


. In World War I, Frankfurter became : an 
attorney in the War Department. - Secre- 
tary Baker put him in charge of labor 
problems.. He became a recognized leader 
in President Wilson's Mediation Commis- 
- Sion. Sent by the President to assist Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson, Frankfurter headed 
the War Labor Policies Board. A delegate 
' to, the Paris Peace Conference, he aided in 
drawing up the Balfour Declaration for the 
return of Palestine to the Jews. The Peace 
. Conference ended, however, without the 

‘Middle Eastern problems being solved. 

_ Once again Frankfurter returned to Har- 
vard to train young lawyers to combine an 
` academic with an active public life. For 
twenty years, the professor continued to 
teach. In 1939, at the age of 56, Presi- 


. dent Roosevelt, a long time: friend, aps 
` pointed him an, Associate Justice ‘of the 


` United States 
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.Supreme Court, Here 
Frankfurter served for twenty-three years 
until invalidism. overtook him some months 
before his death in 1965. The appointment 
of his friend and political advisor to the 


‘bench was not the first time Roosevelt tried 


to bring the professor into the New Deal 
Administration. Several other efforts failed ' 
because Frankfurter, obviously, wanted ` 
only a Supreme Court position. 

During his years on the Supreme -Court, 
Justice Frankfurter wrote 725 opinions of 
which 291 were dissents. According to the - 
author, the Justice brought informality and 


` impish humor to the nation's most august - 


tribunal..Some of Frankfurter’s colleagues 
said that he lectured them as he had his 
Harvard students. The former teacher de- . 
clared that oddly most of the great safe- 
guards of human liberty were forged’ by © 
cases involving not very nice people. 

Justice Frankfurter believed the United . 


States Supreme Court should practice self- 


imposed restraint. He opposed judicial 
law-making in all courts. Likewise, he 
contended that the courts should’ never 


erter the political arena, The author dis- 


cusses well the Brown v. Board of Educa-. 
tion and other desegregation cases, as well: 
as the Baker v. Carr and other reappor- 
tionment cases, and shows how. Justice . 
Frankfurter came to decide with the major- 
ity in these law-making and politcal: 
activated cases. 

. While this is not the definitive biography 
of Justice Frankfurter, itis an ad and 
timely one. . 

' Grorce Ossonx 

: Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida . 

] Gainesville 


The. - 
Great Betrayal: The Evacuation of the 
Japanese-Americans during World War 
II. Pp. x, 562. New York: The Mac- 
millan' Company, 1969. $12.50. ] 

But Hosokawa.  NISEI: The Quiet 
Americans. Pp. xvii, 522. New York: ` 
William -Morrow, 1969. $10.95. ` 


Both books help us to understand better 
the larger Ámerican, as well as the Japa- 
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nese American, experiences partly because 
Japanese American experiences contradict 
many generalizations about American soci- 
ety. A nation ‘plagued by racial tensions 
may learn much by studying its relative 
successes, as well as its failures, and from 
traditional American pezspective, the rapid 


acculturation of Japanese Americans is a 


success story. 

At first, as Dr. Reischauer has observed, 
“no immigrant group encountered higher 
walls of prejudice and discrimination than 
did the Japanese.” .On racial grounds, they 
were denied the right of naturalization, 
barred from ownership of real property and 
from certain occupations, and eventually 
excluded completely. The Nisei were the 
only group of Americans arbitrarily in- 
.arcerated in concentration camps and 
virtually stripped of their property because 
of their.race, withou: trial, hearing, or 
even charges. Prejudiced officials justified 
their roles by contending that the very 
absence of disloyal acts "proved" the 
Nisei. were plotting azainst this country. 
General Stilwell, among others who sup- 
ported the Nisei, insisted that the Nisei 
had “bought a big hunk” of America with 
their blood, or to quote Dr. Reischauer 
again, “none showed greater loyalty to the 
United: States or greater willingness to 
make sacrifices on the battlefield or at 
home for their country” than the ae 
Americans. 

A small minority, the Japanese in all 
continental United States totaled only 
72,000 in 1910. In 1920, there were only 
110,000 ethnic Japanese, of whom 27 per- 
cent were United States-born Americans, 
in contrast to over 14 million European 
immigrants then livinz in America. Even 
_in 1940, the Japanese totaled only 127,000, 
of whom 63 percent were United States“ 
born Americans. - 

In contrast to most Boen immigrants 
and their children, 
American males and females completed, 
respectively, 12.5 and 12.4 median years of 
schooling compared with 10.7 and 11.2 
years for Caucasian Americans. Another 
generalization assumes that deviance rates 
among the children of immigrants vary with 
the differences between parental and Amer- 


in’ 1960, Japanese 
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i i ; . 
ican cultures. Yet the Nisei had far lower 
delinquency rates than the established Cau- 
casian Americans, although the parental, 


-early Meiji culture differed sharply from. 


American traditions. By 1960, with the 
lessening of extreme discrimination after 
World War II, 56 percent of Japanese 
Americans were in white collar occupations 


‘compared with 42 percent of the Cauca- 


sians. Indeed, over 26 percent of the 
Japanese Americans, compared with 12.5 
percent of the Caucasians, were in the 
professional and technical category. The 
Japanese Americans have essentially become 
middle class in a single generation, al- 
though the racists: had formerly insisted 
that they were “unassimilable.” 

Girdner and Loftis concentrate on the 
federal government’s “Great Betrayal,” the 
evacuation, and relocation, although they 
thoughtfully cover the historic background 
in detail ‘The authors show the direct 
responsibility of certain top Roosevelt ad- 
ministration officials, including several cabi- 
net members, for this disastrous decision. 
At the same time, it may also be seen as 
the successful culmination of nearly. fifty 
years of campaigning by anti-Japanese or- 
ganizations. It may shock some readers to 
realize how many heroes of American 
liberalism were. racists. This reviewer 
wonders why the authors refer to the Nisei 
as American Japanese, and occasionally as, 
Japanese hyphen Americans. Most Nisei 
flatly reject both forms since they regard 
themselves as Americans, and the adjective 
Japanese merely indicates their ancestry. 
Such peculiarities may be trivial, but can 
deter serious readers, from fully appreci- 
ating this book which should appeal to 
both laymen and professionals. 

Hosokawa, an outstanding journalist, has 
written the first comprehensive story of 
the Japanese Americans. His is a fasci- 
nating narrative, but also a serious work 
useful for many classrooms. This reviewer, 
however, would like to question the relative 
neglect of the East Coast Issei contribu- 
tions to America and to America-Japan 
relations. Although some were well edu- 
cated in Japan, they migrated to the United 
States and were Issei. Can an account 
of Jewish Americans pass over the Einsteins 
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-and others prominent in. Europe before 
' :they came to America. However, such 
limitations do not appreciably detract from 
'lthe basic merits of this widely puedo 
, volume. 
: T. Si MIVAKAWA 
tps Professor of Sociology 
' . Boston University ` 

Boston 

Massachusetts 


7. Boom MooNEv.. The Politicians: 1945- 
. 1960. Pp. -ix, 368. Philadelphia J. B. 
. Lippincott, 1970. $7. 95, 


" is ` Booth Mooney's book should have been 
” subtitled, “Lyndon Johnson's Superb Lead- 
^, ership.” The author has devoted almost 
half his text to the task of proving that 
*. Johnson was the greatest Senate majority 
' leader since Joseph Robinson. In all fair- 
. ness, he does heap some praise on Sam 


: Rayburn, the shrewdest speaker of the. 


? house after “Czar” Reed. 
,.. Mooney is a newspaperman from Texas. 
:'. He served as executive assistant to Senator 
*' Lyndon B. Johnson until 1953. As a 
"^ Democrat, he sees the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration as successful only as far as Johnson 
: and Rayburn permitted it to be successful. 
.: In the "author's note," the statement is 
: made "In seeking to broaden my knowledge 
of these men and the events with which 
they were concerned I consulted many 
» sources; including those listed in the Bibli- 
. ography” (p. viii). The author then pro- 
' ceeds to list four and one-third pages of 
* secondary works.that are far from the total 


number of works covering the period under: 


: discussion. There are no sources listed for 
: the hundreds of direct quotes found in 
` the text. 
A reading of this volume leaves the re- 
.' viewer with the frustrated feeling that too 
' much has been left unsaid by the author. 
Material that was significant. to the events 
under discussion is ignored. The fight to 
confirm “Chip” Bohlen as our Ambassador 
| to Moscow is presented without. mentioning 
: Senator Wayne Morse's scholarly discus- 
sion on the Senate's responsibility to give 
the President the appointments he desires 


. Truman fo do it (p. 15). 
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in all instances except moral turpitude and 
treason (pp. 180-181). Mooney also fails 
to note Morse's change of standards when 
Eisenhower nominated Claire Booth Luce 
as Ambassador to Brazil (pp. 307-309). 

. The book contains some fundamental er- 


. rors that indicate either sloppy preparation 


or something more serious. The index lists 


-Edward J. Flynn as Edwin M. Flynn 


(p. 361). Again, the failure to:make clear 
that the House has the Committee on 


. Foreign Affairs while the Senate title is-the 


Foreign Relations Committee, is unpardon- 
able in a volume that devotes many pages 
to these two important groups (p. 11). - 
The author does present many interest- 
ing, and at time humorous, little tidbits 
on the men who ran the country from 


- Roosevelt's death to Kenredy's election. 


Truman’s handling of Henry Morgenthau, - 
when the Secretary demanded that he be 


` taken to Potsdam, shows perfectly the 


President's determination and intestinal 
fortituce. Roosevelt probably would have 
preferred to drop Morgenthau, but it took: 
Eisenhower's 
penchant for filing jobs with too many 
sons of rich families caused Speaker of 
the Hcuse Joseph Martin some uneasy 
moments. When Senator Saltonstall asked 
Martin if he-had gotten any new jobs for 
his constituents, Martin answered, "New 
Jobs? X lost two that I got when Truman 


was in office" (p. 167). 


There is nothing new in this book for 
the professional historian. It wil make 
light reading for the history buff. Booth 
Mooney appears to have taken his previous 
book, The Lyndon Johnson Story, and 
brought in the rest of the political actors 
to bolster his star's role. As in most cases, 
the book fails to live up to the claims on ` 
the dust jacket. Mooney’s publisher claims 
that the volume ". . . is not merely an 
exercise in nostalgia but the sort of bio- 


' graphical history that illuminates both the . 


Then and the Now." ‘That is indeed a 
large order for ány author to fil. 

, James J. FLYNN 
Professor of History f 
Saint Francis College 


Brooklyn. 
New York 
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Donatp Kacan. The Outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War. Pp. xvi, 420. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. $10.00. 


The scope of this book transcends its 
deceptive title, for Kagan’s investigation ‘of 
the origin of the Peloponnesian War leads 
him to undertake not merely a careful and 
sober study of the political and diplomatic 
events immediately preceding the great con- 
flict in 431 B.c., but also a masterful nar- 
rative and interpretive account of Greek 
history generally, and of Athenian and 
Spartan politics particularly, since 478. 
` The first of five sections discusses the 
origin and nature of the two major politi- 
cal systems, the Spartan Alliance and the 
Athenian Empire, which dominated most of 
fifth century Greece. In the next sections, 
the author treats the earlier struggle be- 
tween Sparta and Athens in the 450’s, 
the Thirty Years Peace which concluded 
it, and developments of Athenian domestic 
politics and imperial consolidation, down to 
. the beginning of the “Final Crisis.” Here 
the various steps which led to an escalation 
of tension between Athens and Corinth, 
and finally drew Sparta into the second, 
fateful war against Athens, as well as the 
options available to the political leadership 
at each stage, and the factors leading to 
each decision, are carefully and closely 
analyzed. Especially important in making 
these’ events intelligible is the recognition 
of rival political factions, in Athens and 
Sparta, which were active throughout this 
period. In conclusion, Kagan argues per- 
suasively that the war was not inevitable; 
nor was it the result of economic or social 
factors, or of impersonal forces. Rather, 
' “it was caused by men who made 
bad decisions in difficult circumstances. 
Neither the circumstances nor the decisions 
: were inevitable.” In reaching this last con- 
clusion, based on careful study of the rela- 
tions between diplomatic history and inter- 
- nal politics, the author parts company with 
Thucydides, our principal source for the 
war. In discussing the implications of this 
fact, Kagan asserts that ‘Thucydides’ ‘pur- 
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pose “was to set before us the truth as he 


` saw it, but his truth need not be ours. If 


we are to use his history with profit, . . . 
we must distinguish between the evidence 
he presents and the interpretations he puts ` 
on it" . : : 

The book is well written, asks trenchant 
questions, and displays sound knowledge 
and judicious interpretations of the ancient 
evidence, literary and epigraphic, and criti- 
cal evaluation of the extensive modern: 
literature. While some may question cer- 
tain views expressed, the book is a funda- 


-mental contribution to Greek history and 


Thucydidean scholarship. It should also 
prove valuable to students of politics, 
ancient or modern, in accordance with 
Kagan’s belief "that some truths of great 
relevance to our modern predicament may 
arise from an investigation of how the 
Greek states came to fight a terrible war 


that destroyed the vitality of a great 


civilization." 
CuaRLES D. HAMILTON 
Assistant Professor of History 
. University of Chicago . 


Arnotp Tovwsre. Some Problems of 
Greek History. Pp.xii, 538. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. $19.50, 


This book is divided into four parts. 
Part I deals with post-Mycenaean migra- 
tions; Part II, with the Hellenization of 


: northern Greece; Part III, with the rise 


and decline of Sparta; while Part IV is a 
playful speculation on what might have 
happened in world history if the short lives _ 
of Artaxerxes III, Philip II, and Alexander 
had been prolonged toward the conventional 
three score and ten. 

'Though the reader would never guess it 
from this book, Toynbee has gone out of 
his- way- to ignore new .developments of 
which he is fully aware, but which are not 
yet part of the standard Hellenist's stock- 
in-trade. For example, pages 1 through 12 
deal with Homer's Catalogue of the Ships, 
and conclude that the "pieces of evidence, 
taken together, suggest that the Homeric 
Catalogue must have been composed at 
some date in the latter part of the seventh 
century B.C." (p. 12). Toynbee's "pieces 
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of evidence" unfortunately do not include , 


.the Ugaritic "catalogues of ships" in the 
Late Bronze Age just before the traditional 
. date of the Trojan War. Those Ugaritic 
` texts are the most prosaic of administrative 
` documents, with no tinge of poetry. Ac- 
cordingly, Homer's Catalogue is typologi- 
cally in keeping with written East Mediter- 
^. ranean usage during the Mycenaean Age of 
Agamemnon. The complete omission of 
: the evidence of Ugarit is a serious handicap 
.. that pervades this volume. 
-, Similarly, the total disregard of the 
Minoan Linear A tablets is incomprehen- 
sible in a book discussing the Minoans, 
` Cadmeans, Pelasgians, Phoenicians, and the 
like. That the Minoan language was North- 
' west Semitic is attested from .the Middle 
‘Bronze Age down to its last stage, 
- “Eteocretan,” in Greco-Roman times, and 
"in 1970 has been confirmed by the Greek 
. inscriptions from Praisos, Crete, which sub- 
. stantiate the’ deciphermerit of the Eteo- 
_cretan texts from the same town during the 
same centuries. For example, the North- 
west Semitic idiom in an Eteocretan Praisos 
_ text, adjuting “whoscever he be, fellow 
citizen or anyone else” occurs also in a 
Greek text from Praisos: T[ous allo] us 
bolitas exorkio tou.[s en] damou [s men]— 
* tous d’apodamous “I will adjure the other 
citizens both natives and foreigners.” ., 
These omissions are surprising to the re- 
. viewer not because they occur in a 1969 
. book on Greek history, but because they 
. come from the pen of a scholar who is 
^justly famed: for originality and perspec- 
tive, and who cannot plead ignorance be- 


cause he has demonstrated in other publi- : 


. cations that he knows about the crucial 
` „evidence he now elects to disregard. 
Cyrus H. GORDON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Mediterranean Studies 
. Brandeis University 

'. Waltham 
Massachusetts 


. Peter Munz. Frederick Barbarossa: : A 
Study im Medieval Politics. Pp. xix, 
422. Ithaca, N.V.: Cornell University 
Press, 1969. $11.50. | 
Frederick Barbarossa was one of the 

most interesting men of the twelfth cen- 


as the author states. 
. Design"—the 
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tury, and we have long needed a good. 
biography of him. This need has been . 
met, in a very satisfactory way, by Pro- 
fessor Munz. I would disagree with him ' 
on some points, but he does make it clear 
what a remarkable man Frederick was— : 
clear-headed, flexible, persevering, and tire- 
less even in his old age. He also gives a 


` careful and exact, account of the political 


events of the reign. One could wish that . 
there were a little more on the social and _ 
economic background, but the author's 

explicit intention was to write a political .. 


. history. 


The chief problem with the book is that 
a record of events is forced into a rather 
rigid pattern. It is certainly true that : 


. Frederick changed his tactics from time: 


to time, but I doubt that the changes were ` 
as clearly conceptualized, or as sweeping ;. 
Thus the “Great 
‘idea of basing imperial 
power on a union of Swabia, Burgundy, 
and Lombardy—was not as neat as Pro- 
fessor Munz, and Professor Barraclough’ 
before him, thought. Frecerick was simply 
seeking a royal domain, like many other | 
rulers, and he never gave equal emphasis - 
to all three lands, nor did he think that. 
a domain could be acquired: only in those 
lands. He practically abandoned Bur- 


.gundy to concentrate om Lombardy and 


when he lost much of what he was seeking 
in Lombardy, he shifted to Tuscany. 
Frederick was tlearly impressed; perbaps 
through his English contacts, with the pos- 
sibility of using feudalism to strengthen 
his monarchy. But when he tried to build 
a feudal system it is equally clear that he 
had misunderstood the English experience. 
Royal power in England depended not on 
a neat feudal chain of command, but 
rather on the king's ability to shórt-circuit 
that chain, and to get into direct contact ' 
with rear-vassals. Frederick built a feu- 
dal pyramid, and gained little by doing it., 
Finaly, I doubt that Frederick was 
much impressed by apocalyptic writings in 
deciding to join the Third Crusade. It 
was simply his duty to do so, and he had ' 
always doné his duty. Frederick was not; 
I think, a complicated person. He wanted 
to increase his power and improve the 
quality of his government, as most of his 


, 


t 
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contemporaries did. He was swayed not 
by theories but by events. His real great- 
ness lay i in his refusal to yield to adversity, 


and in his ability to find expedients that i 


mitigated the shock of defeat. 
Joserm R. STRAYER 
Department of History 
Princeton University 
Princeton 
` New Jersey 


MICHAEL MALLETT. The Borgias: The 
Rise and Fall of a Renaissance Dynasty. 
Pp. 351. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1969. $10.00. : 


In 1887, Lord Acton wrote about Bishop 
Creighton's account of the Renaissance 
papacy that the author "is not striving to 
prove a case, or burrowing towards a con- 


clusion, but wishes to pass through scenes , 


of raging controversy and passion with a 
serene curiosity, a suspended judgment, a 
divided jury, and a pzir of white gloves.” 
The latest historian of the Borgias does not 
wear Victorian white gloves, but he some- 
times leaves us still with a divided jury 
especially on the more melodramatic 
events connected with the careers of Alex- 
ander VI and his children Lucrezia and 
Cesare. Mr. Mallett has written a schol- 
arly and objective account which effec- 


_ tively disposes of some of the lurid aspects 


of the Borgia legend without falling into 
the opposite excess of whitewashing his 
subjects. .He rightly concludes that we 


‘shall probably never have final evidence 


on some of the Borgia mysteries such as 
the murder of the Duke of Gandia, but 
he demonstrates that many of the conven- 
tionally repeated charges are absolutely 
unfounded, such as the incestuous relation- 
ship between Alexander and his daughter, 
and the Pope’s deatk by poisoning. 

The book is especially original in two 
respects. 


century Spain, to the death without heirs 
in 1882 of the last Duke of Gandia of the 
indirect line. There are very complete 
genealogical tables, and the personalities of 
successive generations provide interesting 
material for speculation on the persistence 
of family.traits. In this: connection, the 


t It covers the history ‘of the. 
. whole family from its origins in thirteenth— 
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figure of Saint Francis Borgia, third Gen- 


eral of the Jesuit Order, is particularly 
interesting. . 

Secondly, the chapter on Borgia govern- 
ment brings new. precisión to our knowl- 
edge of Cesare’s achievements in the 
Romagna, and his father's management of 


-the Curia. It appears that Cesare's "buon 


governo" was far from being as advanced 


. or "modern" as it is often represented to 


be on the basis of Machiavelli's testimony, 
although given the very short time avail- 
able to him before his fall, it is difficult to 


speculate on how his new institutions 


might have developed. His father's ad- 
ministration of the papal government, on 
the other hand, appears clearly in line with 
contemporary practice in the secular na- 
tional monarchies, especially in his depen- 
dence on extraordinary revenues. 

_In presenting the complex personality 


and career of the Borgia Pope, more 


might have been said about his interna- 
tional diplomatic. activity, especially the 
Bulls awarding the newly-discovered lands 
to Spain and proposing the line of demar- 
cation between the Spanish and Portuguese 
dominions. Also, although Mr. Mallett 
mentions that the pagan and Egyptian 
symbols in the Pinturrichio frescoes reflect 
“humanist ideas of~Ficino,” he does not 
make ‘sufficiently explicit what Miss 
Frances. Yates has demonstrated, namely, 


` that the real significance of the “Egyptian- 


ism” of the Borgian apartments is that 
the Pope wished to proclaim the reversal 
of his predecessor’s policy by adopting 
Pico della Mirandola’s defense of Magia 
and Cabala as aids to the understanding 
of the Christian religion. 
Myron P. GILMORE 
Harvard University Center : i 
for Italian Renaissance Studies 
Florence 
Italy 


' DENNISON L Rusinow. Ttaly’s Austrian 
Heritage, 1919-1946. Pp. ix, 423. New 
‘York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$10.50. 


Mr. Rusinow’s historical examination of 
Italy’s acquisition, operation, and loss of 


most of the former Austrian imperial areas 


. zation.. 
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“of the South Tyrol and Venezia Giulia 
(Trieste, its hinterland and Istria) pro- 
` vides an interesting and instructive case 
- study in the intractability of modern ef- 
- forts to resolve ethnic (tribal, if you will) 
-differences. Although the author does not 
, emphasize. the point, the lesson that 
" emerges for this reader is that Italy’s fail- 
ure to Italianize its Austro-German and 


- "Slav minorities was not mainly the result 


,^ of Mussolini’s coercive policies of forcible 
* Ifalianization. It appears that no policy, 
. however generous or enlightened, could 
` have achieved that result. Postwar Italian, 
governments have had the same problems 
` in the South Tyrol that the Fascist goy- 
ernment had, without the goal of Italiani- 
Economic conflict has been more 
- manageable for modern governments than 
~ -has ethnic or racial disparity. 
. - Mr. 


unavailable. His command of the litera- 
' ture in all the revelant languages is im- 
pressive. He writes very well, and his 
^ book makes easy reading. Some parts of 
. his research result.in the first presentation 
.for an English-reading audience of inter- 
esting, if minor, historical events. His 
description.of the de facio German admin- 
istration over the South Tyrol and Venezia 
Giulia between October, 1943 and May, 
19045 when these areas were nominally 
. under the jurisdiction of Mussolini's Fas- 
. cist Social Republic is revealing and en- 
lightening about the cracks in the facade 


` sof Nazi totalitarianism. The two German 


, gauleiters ruled as almost independent local 
_Satraps. 

I have two major criticisms. First, I 
‘believe Mr. Rusinow greatly exaggerates 
the importance of the problems created 
for the liberal Italian governments between 
1919 and 1922 by the areas detached from 
Austria. To ascribe major significance to 
‘Trento, Trieste, and Fiume for the victory 


of Fascism is to undervalue the many. 


‘other more fundamental causes for the 


downfall of Italian liberalism. Secondly, ` 


' Mr. Rusinow's primary interest-in political 
and diplomatic affairs causes him to neglect 
the economic history of the acquired re- 


. Rusinow's book is very well re- . 
. searched. He has used sources heretofore 
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gions during the interwar period. Some 
economic data are presented incidentally to 
illustrate political events, but no systematic, . 
study is offered of Mussolini’s economic 
policies for these areas. We learn little 
in depth, for example, of the development . 
of manufacturing enterprises in Venezia 
Giulia, which were important as an effort 
to compensate for Trieste's decline as a 
major port. 

In spite of, these final inae. the book 
remains well worth: reading, and particu- 
larly useful to students of modern Italian 
and Central European history. 

Norman Kocan 

Director 

Center for Italian Studies 

: University of Connecticut gU 
Storrs : 


STANLEY Z. PECH. The Czech Revolution . 
of 1848. Pp. ix, 386. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1969. $10.00. - 


Professor Pech has written a scholarly ' 


and timely book. The significance of his 
work rests essentially in the excellence of . 
the treatment of the Czech Revolution of 
1848. Pech has displayed both impeccable 
Scholarship and historical imagination, and. 
has thus provided the student of East Eu- 
ropean history with the first comprehen- 
sive study of the revolution and its ante- 
cedents. Aside from presenting, in logical 
chronological fashion, the events which led 
to and characterized the revolution, Pech 
has also delineated, in separate chapters, 
the specific, problems and attitudes of the 
main protagonists in the revolution itself: 
the nationalities, the peasants, the workers, 
the students, and the women. The inter- 
weaving of the actions and motivations. of 
the external and internal forces at work in 
the first half'of.the nineteenth century 
has been achieved with finesse, and with 
resultant comprehension of the total im- 
port of the ill-fated movement of 1848. 
The methodology employed by Pech has . 
the further merit of rendering his work 
relevant to the study and understanding 
of the political and socio-economic prob- 


a 


lems of Czechoslovakia of later times. In 
‘fact, the events of 1848 bear' a striking 
resemblance to those of 1968, at least with 
respect to the underlying conflicts and 
contradictions, goals, and ideals which 
characterized both movements. The im- 
maturity of the leaders, the all-important 
divisive nationality problems, the apparent 
inability of the participants to distinguish 
between friend and foe and, ultimately, 
the failure of the protagonists to unite 
in the moment of supreme crisis brought 
similar results in both centuries. , : 

Pech has wisely refrained from drawing 
direct parallels; in fact, nowhere are the 
events of 1968 mentioned. For those who 
seek it, relevance is, in this instance, de- 
rived from the very history and experience 
oi the groups and forces that affected the 
lives and aspirations of the inhabitants of 
Czechoslovakia more than a century ago. 
. Pech’s masterly book should be required 
reading for all concerned with Czecho- 
slovakia's past and present; 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 

Professor of History 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 


GEORGE VeERNADSKY. The Tsardom of 
Moscow, 1547-1682: Parts 1 & 2. Pp. 
xii, 873. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1969. $20,00. 


With The Tsardom of Moscow: 1547- 
1682, Professor Vernadsky has brought his 


five-volume study of the early history of - 


Russia to a successful close. -More than 
two decades ‘have passed since he and his 
colleague, Michael Karpovich, conceived 
their plan to cover the entire history of 
Russia in ten volumes. Professor Kar- 
povich has long since died leaving disciples 
and great teachers behind him rather than 
massive tomes. But George Vernadsky, 
eighty years old now, with this volume 
completes his half, while others, under the 
general editorship of Cyril Black, will try 
to complete what Karpovich projected. 
By any test, Vernadsky’s achievement is 
monumental. His Ancient Russia began in 
-the dim mists of antiquity and carried 
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the story to the coming of the Varangians. 
Kievan Russia beginning with the Varan- 
gians ended with the Mongol invasion and 
the fall of -the Kievan federation. The 
third volume, the Mongols and Russia, 
narrated the Mongol dominion and decline 


. and the resurgence of Russia. The fourth 


dealt with the Dawn of the Modern Age. 
This, the fifth volume, in two books, to- 
gether totalling 873 pages, studies the 


‘consolidation of the tsarist regime in the 


closing years of the seventeenth century. 
Vernadsky is a prominent member of 
the Eurasian school. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to find that after he has studied 
the united tsardom of “all the Great, Little 
and White Russias” in a chapter of some 
one hundred pages, he should close his 
story with a penultimate chapter consist- 
ing of 130 odd pages, entitled “Russia 
between East and West” and then, by way 
of valedictory, add a chapter on “Aspects 
of Russian Culture” and the “Rhythms” 
of ebb and flow in the depression and 
expansion of the domain during the period 


, covered by this final volume. 


The historian, the sociologist, and the 
political scientist, who engage in Russian 
area or general theoretical studies cannot 
but be grateful for the completion of this 
massive work, with its original interpretive 
suggestions, its complete command, in so 
many tongues, of the literature in its field, 
and its relatively systematic organization of 
so much of it in these massive volumes. Of 
special interest to the political scientist is 
the contrast between the Kievan empire 
and the Muscovite, the influence of the 
Mongol conquest, the study of the rise 
of the great-power regime in the Dawn of 
the Modern Age and, in bis final volume, 
the sections dealing with the church 
Schism, the relations of church and state, 
the ascendancy of the idea of absolutism, 
and the growth of a.bureaucratic system 
of government. If sometimes the nar- 
rative in this series of volumes seems for 
a moment to get lost in details of interest 
only to the specialist, within a few pages 
or paragraphs the pace and the style revive 
again, for the author never forgets that 
history is made by men, and that every 
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doctrine, proposal, and decision is identi- 
fed with a person, a character, a will, or 
a clash of wills. EE" 
' Bertram D. WOLFE 
Hoover Institution on War, _ 
| Revolution and Peace 
Stanford University 
Stanford 
' California 


ALBERT. RHYS WILLIAMS. 
Revolution: Petrograd, 1917-1918. Ed- 
ited by Lucita Williams. Pp. 346. Chi- 

. cago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. $8.95. 


A bit over a half-century ago, the news 
of the. abdication of the tsar induced a 


„flow, of enthusiasts back across the Atlan-` 


_ tic. - Along with them went two brash 

young Americans with a modicum of ex- 
perience as journalists in the Socialist 
field—Rhys Williams, a Congregationalist 
' minister with credentials as a correspondent 


`. for the New York Evening Post, and John 


Reed. On their temporary return to the 
States a few months later, both produced 
books: Reed's Ten Days that Shook the 
World, and Williams’ Lenin: The Man and 
His Work. The latter, after Williams’ 
' return from a second visit to Soviet Rus- 
sia, was Succeeded by Through the Russian 
Revolution. Toward the end of his life, 


- . he began to. rewrite this account with the 


aid of voluminous, though unfortunately 
undated, notes he-had made while in 
Russia; after his death in 1962, the task 
was continued by his widow,, who in foot- 
notes refers also to works of others, more 
carefully composed. 
The result, of course, is not an objective 
discussion of the Revolution. Informed 
by no knowledge of the history or institu- 
tions of Russia, frequently confused, shot 
through -with errors of fact—partly the 
result of almost total dependence on 
. interpreters, a grave handicap compounded 
by a knack of almost always being some- 


where else than where things were actu- 


ally  happening—suífused with extreme 
` prejudices, adulation of Lenin, contempt 
for Trotsky as well as for veteran Bolshe- 
viks such as Zinoviev, Kamenev, ‘and 
Bukharin, all this adds up to reduce this 
book to a series of disjointed impressions, 
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Journey into 


colored by an understandable sympathy 
with tremendous happenings viewed 
through the prism. cf Williams lively 
imagination. Though punctuated by oc-. 


' casional outbursts of modesty, it is evident 


that Williams took a proprietorial interest 
in the Revolution, and was supremely con- 
fident that his ability as a reporter was 
superior to any official records, though it 
is clear. that his knowledge of what was 
taking place was derived at best second- 
hand from a, miscellaneous collection of 
informants on whose accuracy he was in 
no position to check. 

Yet the book is not without value. It 
brings back the mood of enthusiastic opti- 
mism with which it was possible to greet 
the Bolshevik seizure of power. If in this 
respect it may seem inferior to Reed's 
masterpiece, it has the advantage that Wil- 
liams lived on to see the sequel.. On subse- 
quent visits, Williams was troubled by the 
ruthlessness of forced collectivization, but 
was consoled by the thought that it repre- - 


. sented the victory of "the forces of science 


and technology.” The purges “baffled” 
him; he preferred to think of the “prin- 
cipled” foreign policy pursued by Stalin. . 
His hero-worship remained unshakeable: 
he “remained true to the Revolution,” and 
could “still look forward to the final tri- 
umph of socialism in thé world” because 
“like Lenin, I do believe in the essential : 
goodness of man.’ 
JESSE D. CLARKSON , 
Professor Emeritus o2 History 
Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York 
Brooklyn 
New York 


Marvin ARTHUR Brestow. A Mirror. of 


England: English Puritan Views of For- 
eign Nations, 1618-1640, Pp. xii, 177: 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970. $5.50. 


In this brief, perceptive study, Professor 
Breslow analyzes the role Puritanism 
played in formulating a religious founda- 
tion. for English nationalism during the 
first two decades of the Thirty Years 
War. He examines the Puritans’ attitudes 
toward Spain, Germany, France, Sweden, 
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and Holland, and illustrates how .their 
views of these contending European 
powers also expressed certain aspects of 
their attitudes about England, and how in 
these views there was reflected a refined 
image of England, a mirror against which 


they measured the religion and patriotism. 


of the true Englishman. 
Breslow finds that though there were 
several recurrent themes in the Puritans’ 
view of foreign nations, their concern for 
the true religion was the one consistent 
impulse that gave force to their attitudes. 
It compelled them to adopt religiously 
motivated attitudes toward the contestants 
and, therefore, to interpret the War as an 
apocalyptic struggle between ihe forces of 
good and evil, and to promote the image 
of England as the New Jerusalem. As 
expected, Spain was the enemy, represent- 


ing perfect evil in its imperial designs, — 


its heretical religion, and its alien race. 
Wherever the Puritans looked, they saw 
the hated Spaniard promoting, by subver- 
sion, trickery, and military conquest, his 
antichristian labors to seize the world. 
In Germany, in Holland, in the Huguenots 
in France, and in the King of Sweden, 
however, the cause of Protestantism, repre- 
sented by imperfect men, was interpreted 
by the Puritans as the perfect good. 
England, as part of the opposition to 
Antichrist, ought to have been, according 
to the Puritans, in the lead of the hosts 
of the godly. 

Breslow concludes that the reflection 
within England of the external ideals re- 
vealed by the War was manifested in two 
recurrent themes of Puritan response: the 
glorious Elizabethan past, and the use of 
foreign nations as shibboleths. To almost 
every question of foreign policy, the Puri- 
tans were able to apply an Elizabethan 
precedent in terms of policies, tactics, and 
performance, and also in terms of the 
enemy. At the same time, policy issues 
were turned into shibboleths with which 
the Puritans were able to separate the 
good Englishman from the false one. 
Patriots were those who recognized the 
enemy and identified favorably with Euro- 
pean Protestants; English traitors or 
dupes—James I, Charles I, Buckingham, 
Laud, Arminians—were those who urged 
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.any accommodation with Spain and thus 


tolerated Antichrist. The fact that the 
English government failed to express a po- 
litical Manichaeism greatly alienated the 
Puritans from their rulers, and helped con- 


' dition their attitudes toward the English 


Revolution. 
WiLLiAM W. MaCDONALD 
Assistant Professor of History 
Lamar State College of Technology 
Beaumont 
Texas 


Cuartes R. Ritcueson. Aftermath of 
Revolution: British Policy Toward the 
United States, 1783-1795. Pp. xiv, 505. 
Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $10.00. 


Professor Ritcheson has followed his 
British Politics and the American Revo- 
lution with a detailed narrative and analy- - 
sis of Anglo-American relations during the 
dozen years that followed the American 
war. Working primarily from British dis- 
patches, he has produced an anglophile 
and Federalist interpretation of the quar- 
rels between the daughter republic and the 
former mother country. This is an exhaus- 
tive study of every issue that divided the 
two countries, covering, in detail, the long 
series of complicated and often frustrating 
negotiations between the two principals. 

Much of the material is familiar; the 
quarrel over compensation for the Amer- 
ican Loyalists, over debts owed to British 
merchants, and over Britain’s refusal to 
hand over the northwest posts until satis- 
field about the merchants’ debts. There 
was also the question of the northwest 
boundary west of the Lake of the Woods, 
and particularly the dispute as to whether 
the former colonials should be totally ex- 
cluded from the British Navigation Sys- 
tem, notably in the British West Indies 
and in Newfoundland. Each of these 
topics is taken up individually, so that 
the diplomacy of a single triennium, for 
example, 1791-1794, occupies over two 
hundred pages. The result is considerable 
duplication, and the narrative line tends 
to be submerged in a mass of detail. One 
wonders if judicious editing might not have 
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hewed a clearer path through the  diplo- 
matic .tangles. of these post-war years. 
For the specialist concerned with Brit- 


ains view of the new republic, and with ` 
implementing the 1783 treaty, the book is ` 


‘undoubtedly useful As a definitive new 
_ interpretation of Anglo-American relation- 
ships, it'is hardly satisfactory. Not only. 
-is the broader picture often obscured, 


` - there are a-number of questionable judg- 


ments. Ritcheson's penchant for pejora- 
tive epithéts weakens his interpretation. 
: Jefferson, for example, “persistently under- 
estimating British good faith, . . . clung 


‘° to his view with a tenacity and. single 


^ mindedness that would have done credit 
" to his old enemy George III" (p. 147); 
>". while Shelburne is unaccountably credited 


with an enlightened vision of an Anglo— 


. "American community, shared by his 
~ "political child" Lord Grenville (p. 343). 
t, In point of fact, England was still 
characterized by the old patronizing and 
inflexible attitudes. Tenacious in efforts 


"to recover her merchants’ debts, she kept . 
the northwest posts in pawn for nine years. ` 


. Sbe was dilatory in-sending an envoy, and 


" Ritcheson’s. efforts to make that envoy, 


 -Géorge Hammond, a diplomat of any 
stature is unconvincing. Finally, the great 
ideal ‘of an Anglo-American community 
reduces itself to an economic relationship 
highly beneficial to the British. John 
Quincy Adams’ influential essay of 1827 
may have placed upon Anglo~American 


.., relations in the post-war years an indelible 
anti-Federalist and  anglophobe stamp.. 


‘Professor Ritcheson's argument is not 
^ likely to remove it. : 
: RoBERT WALCOTT 
Professor of History 

College of Wooster . 

Wooster 

Ohio 


<. ZARA S. STEINER. -The Foreign Office and 


`- `, Foreign Policy, 1898-1914. Pp. xii, 262. - 


,New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1970. $10.50. 


A history of British foreign policy be-. 


fore 1900 can well be entitled.“the foreign 
`- policy of Mr. x or Mr. y," but a historian 
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writing of ‘this policy after 1918 will be 
` inclined to substitute the collective term 


“Foreign Office" for the name of the For- 
eign Secretary. The Foreign Secretary - 


indeed has never.been "put into commis- 
- sion" like the Lord High Admiral; but the 


policies which he proposes to his Cabinet 
colleagues, and defends in. Parliament, 
have become much more a product of 
expert advice from within his own depart- 
mert. Lord Salisbury did most of his 


work, other than seeing Ambassadors, at ` 


his country or town house. The Foreign | 
Office carried out his decisions; he did not ' 
readily seek their advice. Twenty years 
later, a remarkable change had taken. place 


‘in the status and duties even of, minor 


members of the staff. The change was not 
complete. Grey thought it necessary to 
point out, when the British documents on 
the origins of the 1914 war were published, 
that the minutes of officials did not have 
the authority of documents issued under . 
the authority of. the Secretary of State. 
Nevertheless, owing to the deliberate re- 
form of office procedure, the greatly in- 
creased volume of business, and, not least, 
the presence in the department of a num- ` 
bér of very able men, the transition had 
been made. The so-called. "old diplo- 
macy” in the decade before 1914 was very 
different from the “old diplomacy” of the 
Victorian age. l 

Mrs. Steiner’s excellent book, which. it 


‘would be difficult to overpraise, is a study 


of the period of transition, The study is 
solidly founded on facts, and is illuminated 
by a cool, unprejudiced judgment. Only 
occasionally, Mrs. Steiner treats a “light 
weight” like Ponsonby somewhat too seri- ` 
ously, The result is a fascinating “inside 


view” of the formulation of British policy, . `. 


and of those who took part in the work. 
Mrs. Steiner also touches .on the paradox 
that, in spite of the development of parlia- 


mentary democracy, not only the general .- ` 


public, but Parliament itself, and even 
members of the Cabinet, knew less about ` 
the detailed conduct of foreign affairs than 
in the time of Palmerston. Such. criti- 
cism as existed came mainly from the . 
radical left, and tended to be wide of the 

mark since it had to be based on inade- 
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quate knowledge. It should be remem- 


bered, however, that the conduct of foreign 
affairs in every European country was in 
the hands of a few men with only the very 
distant control of mass opinion; and that 
the distrust of Great Britain by her 


* “friends” would have been even greater. 


if she had broken the accepted rules of 
secrecy. In this matter, Mrs. Steiner 
would be doing another valuable service 
if she would attempt a comparison be- 
tween British foreign policy and the For- 
eign Office in 1914, and the Foreign Offices 
and policies of the other Great Powers. 
' E. LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 

: Fellow 

All Souls College 

Oxford 3 

England 


C. J. Lowe. The Reluctant Imperialists: 
British Foreign Policy, 1878-1902. Pp. 
xi, 417. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1969. $7.95. 


The second part of Professor Lowe’s 
title is more accurate than the first, for 
he presents the first volume of a projected 
two-volume study of British foreign policy 


in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 


centuries, a British edition of which ap- 
peared in 1967. Of course imperialism, 
including a certain reluctance to embrace 
it whole-heartédly, is a major theme, but 
the book deals with all the main areas of 
' foreign policy: the Eastern Question, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, India, Africa, 
the Near and Far East, and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. This is a solid and well- 
constructed piece of work by.a diplomatic 
historian already well-known for his 
Salisbury and the Mediterranean, 1886— 
1896. Where it differs from other works 
of its kind is in devoting half of its con- 
tents to a selection of documents. It is 
not a "documents book” but a historical 
account of foreign policy accompanied by 


"its own illustrations. “These are mostly: 


` fairly short, and. are neither hackneyed 
nor necessarily recondite, being drawn from 
Cabinet papers, collections of documents 


and letters, and the officially published: 
diplomatic documents of France, Italy, 
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Germany, and Austria. Professor Lowe’s 
purpose, in these documents, is to explain 
the: reasons and motives behind decisions 
in foreign policy—something usually not 
revealed in official dispatches. 

Professor Lowe remarks on the “essen- 
tial amateurishness" of the conduct of 
British foreign policy. The Foreign Office 
staff acted principally as clerks, only a 
few ambassadors had much influence, ex- 
pert advice was not sought, and the For- 
eign Secretary, conducting his own corre- 
spondence, removed it when he left office, 
thus preserving secrecy. What special en- 
dowment had he? None, except usually, 
and particularly Salisbury, a long experi- 
ence in the office, which was not subject, 
like other offices, to. “Buggins’ turn.” It 
is one of the wonders of the British Em-' 
pire that so haphazard a. system served it 
so well at the height of its power. By the 


‘beginning of the new century, lack of 


system and planning were becoming a 

menace. i ; ] 
. C. L. Mowat 

. Head / E 

Department of History 

University College of North Wales 

Bangor i 


P: J. V. Roto, Entente Cordiale: The 
Origins and Negotiation of the Anglo- 
French Agreements of 8 April 1904. 
Pp. 300. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1970. $13.50. 


- The first thing to be said about this 


book is that it is absurdly expensive. We 
must ask not whether it is value for 
money, but whether it would be value for 
money at half the price. That is a pity 
in a book which is clearly designed pri- 
marily for undergraduate students of his- 
tory. Those undergraduates who have oc- 
casion to study this question—there are 
some in’ Oxford University—will find Mr. 
Rolo’s work a reliable introduction. He 
is entirely frank in admitting that there 
is nothing original about it. His source 
references are almost, if not absolutely, 
confined to the standard printed collections 
of British and French documents, and to 
Paul Cambon's printed correspondence. 
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'. Where he goes beyond T he uke his 


citations from secondary works, scrupu- 
lously acknowledging them. This practice, 


. which is clearly perfectly legitimate, Mr. 
: ‘Rolo ‘modestly defends only as “a first 
»- step" (p. 10). He might well have claimed 
. more for, in this instance; it is not likely 
-" that the most massive program of archival 


research would seriously alter the outlines 


, of the story as he has set them out. 


His difficulty is that’ diplomatic history, 


^* written on this scale, is almost inevitably 
“dull. Even A. J. P. Taylor, with all his 


ingenuity, acérbity, and talent for para- 


. dox, can barely sustain interest in it. Mr. 
. Rolo is no Taylor. -He 


is given to 
cliché—"Lansdowne accepted his cue and 


.. firmly grasped the Morocco nettle" (p. 
‘181)—and his judgments ate always mod- 
; erate and cautious. 
"sno space to do more than tell us that 
someone changed his mind, gave way, or. 
s rejected & suggestion, without being able 
to give 1 the arguments. 
< sort come alive, if at all, only in the docu- . 
ments where we can catch’ the interplay of _ 


Again arid again he has 


Negotiations of this 


personalities, interests, and ideas. 
“After all, did. it matter? The. Entente 


` Cordiale . ended more than a century of 


Anglo-French imperial rivalry; ten years 


a after it was signed Britain and. France 
', fought together as allies. 
‘is rightly chary of suggesting that the 


Yet Mr. Rolo 


events he so painstakingly describes con- 
tributed much to that larger result. 


~ "Evaluation of British national interests. 


whether rightly or wrongly construed, and 
not the making of Ententes with France or 


' Russia, determined England's entry into 
` war against Germany” (p. 281). 
: negotiations are dead; and intellectual 

history has been eschewed by Mr. Rolo. 
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A. E. CAMPBELL’ 
Fellow of Keble e 
Oxford 
‘England ` 


RobERICk . Martın. Communism and the 


British Trade: Unions, 1924-1933: A 

Study of the National Minority Move- 
` ment. Pp. vii, 209. New York: Oxford 
' University Press, 1970. $7.00. 

This volume is a study of the British 


Communist Party's only attempt to estab- 
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lish an | nenene trade union. organiza- 
tion, the National Minority Movement, 
which united Communists and non-Com- 
munists behind a militant anticapitalist 
policy. -It is well written and documented 
by Roderick Martin, who is a ‘member 
of the Department of Social and- Adminis- 
trative Studies, Oxforc University. 

It is interesting to review Martin's book 
at a time when the British Labor Party 
has just held office fot an appreciable 
period. 


Looking back to 1924, vhi the National 


Minority Movement was organized, it is 
apparent that the aim was to provide a 
temporary haven, within its ranks,. for 


. union members who were dissatisfied with 


existing trade unionism, but who” were 


reluctant to join the Communist Party. 


Actually, this party hoped to build a 


"United Workers’. Frcnt" against capital- . 


ism by "converting shop floor discontent, 


progressive sentiment, and vague sympathy . 
for the Soviet Union into support for the. 


Minority Movement.” 

The Movement's eventual collapse, inder 
the impact of ideological extremism and 
economic depression, signified the basic 


sophistication of British trade unionists. ` 


This _ collapse alsó emphasized the basic 
argument, in that area of the world, be- 
tween reform and revolution. As Martin 
points out, the existence of the National 
Minority Movement represented two 
underlying contradictions: the dilemma 
arising from the formation of new organi- 
zetions while appealing for unity among 


workers, and “the contradiction between 


revolutionary goals and reformist means.” 
The National Minority Movement, 
throughout ‘its short life, appealed for 


' working class unity against capitalism. 


However, its existence posed a serious 


` threat to that unity, This threat culmi- 


nated in 1929 in the;new phase of inde- 
pendent leadership The Communists’ 


greatest. success occurred in trade unions . - 


which covered industries with a relatively 
high level of unemployment and a secular 
decline in earnings. 


By 1933, the National Minority Move- . 


ment had virtually diseppeared. After this 


experience, the Communist Party never 


again attempted -to initiate an indepen- 
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dent national movement for British trade ` 
unionists. 
. Many E. MURPHY 
. Professor of Business Administration ` f 
California State College 
Los Angeles 


LAURENCE LAFORE. The End of Glory: 
An Interpretation of the Origins of 
World War II. Pp. vii, 280. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1970. $5.95.. . 


Laurence Lafore, a former State Depart- 
ment official who is now Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Iowa, has written 
an interesting and effective "interpretation 
of the origins of World War II.” 

He rejects the revisionist effort of Pro- 
fessor A. J. P. Taylor'to the effect that 
Hitler was not deliberately responsible for 
the war. He finds that "the evidence of a 
fixed purpose in Hitler's policies is very 
strong," and that "the conquest of Russia 
had always been his [Hitler's] objective." 
He did hope to accomplish his objective 
without a European war, by a series of 
“short, sharp, cheap, thrusts,” an ambition 
which the British appeasers promoted until 
they were forced by a revolt in public 
opinion to seem to change front after the 
Nazi seizure of the rump of Czechoslovakia 
in early 1939. 


His -description of the determination of 
the Chamberlain clique not to accept an 


alliance with Russia, and of their willing- 
ness for Hitler to expand to the East, is 
clear and convincing. He thinks, too, that 
"certainly by July the Soviets didn’t 
want it.” My own researches, in such 
accounts as’ Gafencu’s Last Days of 


Europe, indicte that the Soviets were very . 


- reluctant to make, the deal with Hitler, 
even as late as the signing of the non- 
aggression pact with Germany on August 
23,°1939. I doubt, too, that it was 
“Hitlers most startling achievement,” 
. feeling as I do that it was the logical and 
virtually inevitable result of the appease- 


ment policy, pursued so stubbornly and . 


long. .. 

Lafore's view that our withdrawal from 
the peace-keeping in 1918 was in accord 
with our deepest instincts also seems to 


me to require qualification. 
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-It may be. 
that our two years in World War I were 
not enough to extinguish the old tradition 
of going it alone, yet the enormity of the 


. wars foly had made a deep impression 
on our. people, and among all of our elites 


there was a strong will to help create "a 
league to enforce peace. Nor was there 
anything ‘idealistic or visionary about this 
objective. No need had ever been driven 
home more painfully before all men. It is 
true that after-war revulsions helped to 


. keep us out of the League of Nations, 


which Wilson had led in creating, but an 
immense amount of personal and political 
hate for and fear of Wilson's success was 
operative and nearly a year of organized 
opposition was required to defeat the 
League here, while all the other nations 
trooped into it by the score. 

Surely the French hardly "knew that an 
organization intended to maintain peace 
through voluntary cooperation was the 
dream of idiots," for The End of Glory 
shows all the way through that Britain 
and France were too weak, and too scarred, 
to lead the League in its crises. Vet it 
almost won through in the Ethiopian affair. 


As Lafore says, it had some reality, espe- 


cially in Britain where its popularity was 
“at an all time high." What a difference 
the leadership of the United States would 
have made, especially after the Soviet 
Union had ‘entered the League, . very 
obviously wanting it to succeed! 

The End of Glory is a relatively brief, 
well written account of the origins of 
World War II which should be very useful 
to students, scholars, and general readers. 

D. F. FLEMING 

"ped Emeritus of ` 

International Relations 
Vanderbilt Umversity 
: Nashville 
‘Tennessee 
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Wuar L. BEAULAC. A Diplomat Looks ` 
at Aid to Latin America. Pp. ix, 148. 
Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1970. - $6.95. 


.the book is.not: 
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In his: preface, the author states what 
“Tt is not a technical 


treatise on development aid." Rather, it 


^^ füs a view of aid to Latin America in the 
. context of the diplomacy in that area." . It 


: NS ^4: E 
consists of his reminiscences as Ambas- 


sador to Colombia, ‘Cuba, Chile, and 


' Argentina, as well as in earlier lesser posts 
. that he held in the career foreign service . 
„in Latin America, dating back to 1921. 
. The volume stems from a series of , 
~ lectures delivered at Southern Illinois Uni- 
- versity. It is homey and' informal, cover- 
ing a range. of topics relating to the his-. 
“tory of aid to Latin America. 
aimed at the novice; the reader is expected | 
'to have some knowledge of Latin America. 
..Nor will it provide new data for the 
"^ experts as there are no exciting revelations. 


It is not 


Rather, it gives an insight into one Am- 
bassador's mind: how he thought, , more 
than what he did. 

'The Ambassador defends | no major thesis, 


but he roams over a host of theses. “It is - 
` not an easy book to review. Perhaps the 


best the reviewer can do is to cite several 
of the Ambassador’s opinions, in hopes 


. that the reader will capture both the flavor 
. -and the range of the book. 
_ United Statés was unduly alarmed by the 


(1) The 


hostile reception to Mr. Nixon in 1958. 


. "Washington did not recognize it was the 


"work: of “a handful of extremists- and 


racy”; 


. ‘political punks” who did not represent all 
' of Latin America. 


(2) The Cuban revo- 
lution was intended "to restore democ- 


(3) The Alliance for Progress was "an- 


nounced” by President Kennedy to Latin 
. America, without adequate consultation 
with Latin Americans. 


ministration felt a wave of guilt for Latin 
America's failure to devélop; there -was 
breastbeating in Washington. No account 


was taken. of where the real blame lay, ' 
. ‘namely, in the failure of Latin Americans 
“themselves to face up to basic responsibili- 
‘ties of development. (4) The failures of 


` the Alliance stem from the inability of the 


:, the necessary reforms. 


Latin American governments to undertake 
*. . x if the people 
we are trying to help' could be depended 


"upon to act rationally and cooperatively, 


. the United States misinterpreted 
. it as a "revolution of rising expectations.” 


The Kennedy Ad- . 
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they wouldn’t need aš ik help from for- 
eign governments as they do now" (page 59). 
(5) The high-handed actions of the United 
States in protecting private investments in 

tin America gave rise to charges -of 
“economic imperialism.” But Roosevelt’s 
Good Neighbor Policy corrécted this. The’ 
United States need feel no guilt about the 
way our businesses are behaving in Latin 
America now. (6) "Latin American na- 
tionalism is a ready-made excuse for of- 
ficial irresponsibility and failure, and in 
that sense it is a serious impediment 10 
progress" (page 81). (7) The. heavy’ em- 
phasis on government industry in Latin 
America is unfortunate, since such industry 
is basically inefficient. There is a veiled 
hint (page 89) that military-dominated 
Argentina will make greater progress than 


democratic Chile, because of its greater 


efficiency. (8) Military aid is disturbing, 
in that it promotes’ the political position 
of the military, even when: they are en- 
gaging in such civic action as agficultural ` 


development and road building. (9) Aid . 
„is here to stay. Our objective should be ` 


neither to increase it nor to reduce it, but 
to improve it. Washington needs-to pay ` 
more attention to the ideas of the men in 


‘the field if this is to occur. prs 
It is hard to sum up Ambassador . 


Beaulac's book, since it is so far flung. At 


times it appears that the Ambassador has . 


not really communicated with the ‘broad 
spectrum of people to whose governments 
he was accredited, and he tends to pass off 
significant sectors and ideas as irrelevant. 
Sometimes he appears paternalistic, dealing 
simplistically with topics that ‘contain 


` intricate nuances, for example, nationalism. 


But at other times, such as when dealing 
with military aid, he. is relevant and 
incisive. 
Jouw F. POWELSON 
Professor of Economics 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


Noe F. McGrsN " RussELL G. Davis. 


Build a Mil, Build a City, Build a 

`° Schoot: Industrialization, Urbanization, 
and Education in Ciudad Guayana. Pp. 
xviii, 334.. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1969. $12.50. 
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New Books from Chapel Hill. 


The Papers of George Mason 
Edited by Robert A. Rutland 
“,.. a timely service to historical 
scholarship. The editing by Robert Rutland 
... conforms to the high standards we have 
come to expect in the editing of papers 
of American statesmen." 
— Richard B: Morris, Saturday Review ` 
Sponsored by the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, the Board of 
Regents of Gunston Hall, and the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture. ` 
3 volumes $45.00 


Judgment on Nuremberg 

American Attitudes Toward the 

Major German War-Crime Trials 

by William J. Bosch 

*.., a fascinating account of American 
reactions to the trials of major German 

war criminals. ..a work of careful historical 
scholarship.” 

— Richard A. Falk, Washington Post. 
280 pages $9.75 
France and the United States 

Their Diplomatic Relations, 1789-1914 

by Henry Blumenthal 

5... (a) comprehensive, carefully written 
study of Franco-American relationships 

27 — Library Journal 
328 pages $9.75 


The Slave Catchers 

Enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
1850-1860 

by Stanley W. Campbell 

In this thoroughly researched study, 
Stanley Campbell finds that, contrary to 
the accepted belief, the enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 

was remarkably good... 


296 pages $8.00 


‘International Affairs (chb-52) 


The Virginia Conservatives,  - 
1867-1879 l d 
A Study in Reconstruction Politics 

by Jack P. Maddex, Jr. 

Unlike other Southern Conservatives, 

the Conservatives of Virginia of the 
Reconstruction era were committed to 
integrating the state into the capitalistic 
system of the conquering North. 
376 pages $8.50 


new chapel hill books — ` ` 
paperbacks 


The Dynamic of 

Mexican Nationalism 

by Frederick €. Turner 

“...a fascinating study of the rise 


of nationalism." — Michael P. Costeloe, 
$2.95 


The Creation of 

the American Republic, 
1776-1787 

by Gordon S. Wood . 
*... one of the half dozen most important 
books ever written about the 

American Revolution." — Jack P. Greene, 
New York Times Book Review 


À Bancroft Prize Winner (chb-53) $3.45 
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NEW AND OUTSTANDING 
Eo g ITLES FROM TEXAS 


" CRUCIFIXION BY POWER: Es- 
says on. Guatemalan National 
Social Structure, 1944-1966. 
By Richard Newbold Adams. The 
result of many years of research in 
Guatemala, this volume explains in 

. a forthright manner how Guatemala 
has reached the difficult circum- 
stances in which it finds itself to- 
day. E $10.00 


DEVELOPMENT . PROBLEMS 
IN LATIN. AMERICA: . 4n 


Analysis by the United Nations 


Economic Commission for Lat- 
in ‘America. Foreword by Carlos 
Quintana, Executive Secretary, 
ECLA. This volume represents an 
important effort by ECLA to synthe- 
size, describe, and evalüate its own 
Jabors. . ' $8.50 


SOVIET IMAGE OF CONTEM- 
,PORARY LATIN AMERICA: 4 
‘Documentary - History, 1960- 

1968: Compiled and translated by 
J. Gregory Oswald. Introduction by 
Herbert -S, Dinérstein. Edited by 
Robert G. Carlton. This compilation 


of translated Soviet Russian writ- . 


ings on the contemporary Latin 
American scene presents a cross 
section of various official and aca- 
demic viewpoints. Conference on 
Latin American History Publica- 
„tion No. 3. 


POVERTY 


$15.00. 


THE POLITICS OF PUERTO, 
RICAN UNIVERSITY STU- 
DENTS. By Arthur Liebman. 
Against a historical and cultural 
backdrop, the author examines 
closely the social background and 
political activity of students at the 
Rio Piedras campus of the Univer- 

_sity of Puerto Rico. Latin American 
Monographs, No. 20. $6.00 


ESSAYS ON RECENT SOUTH- 


ERN POLITICS. Edited by Har- 
old M. Hollingsworth. Includes es- 
says on Southern politics and politi- 
cal figures by T. Harry Williams, 
. E. C. Barksdale, and George Norris 
Green. à $4.00 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


IN THE PACIFIC, 1909-1922. 
: By William Reynolds Braisted. A 
study of the interrelationship of 
naval and diplomatic policies in the 
Pacific. $15.00 


WARRIORS: -The 
Human Experience of Pianned 
Social Intervention. By Louis A. 
Zurcher, Jr. Foreword by Gardner 
Murphy. “Anyone concerned with 
undezstanding the special issues 
confronting community action pro- 

. grams will have to read this: book 
carefully."— Frank Riessman, Edi- 
tor, Social Policy. A Hogg Founda- 


` . tion Research Series book. $10.00 


A complete list of Latin American titles of interest to political 
and social scientists i is available on request from 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 


‘AUSTIN & LONDON 


Box 7819, Austin, Texas 7871 2 
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The time—probably longish—spent on 


. this book's title was time well spent. It ` 


warns scholars and cultivated laymen with. 
a modicum of interest in the topic. It 
promises much for others. But the dis- 


criminating will wish after only a few pages - 


the promise had not been so overabun- 
. dantly fulfilled. 

The study, the fifth in a series on the 
subject, is a chronicle of aspects, mainly 
educational facets, of the creation of 
Ciudad Guayana in Venezuela from three 
miserable villages at a' junction of two 
rivers, to a metropolis of 100,000 in some 
ten years since 1958. „Before 
Guayana will probably have 300,000 in- 
habitants, a rate of growth to stimulate 
envy or compassion among Californians 
and Texans. 


Unlike most boom cities in the United . 


States, Guayana is planned. The planners 
and advisers are several Venezuelan gov- 
ernmental agencies—the Corporación Ven- 
ezolana de Guayana being the caudillo— 
and the Toint Center for Urban Studies of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


and Harvard University, whose recent di- 
rector is now ‘President Nixon’s chief 
urbanization expert. 

Guayana’s economic base is rich iron ore, 
a government steel mill and related plants, 
coal fields, the Orinoco River which at 
Guayana is only a short distance from the 
sea, a big hydroelectric plant that will get 
bigger, fairly good land for, crops, an 
abundant though untrained labor force, and 
high hopes. No chance exists of Guayana 
ever becoming a ghost town. 

The bottlenecks and achievements . of 
Guayana are scattered around in fourteen 
chapters, an inevitable epilogue, three .ap- 
pendixes, two Guayana maps but none of 
Venezuela, nearly a hundred pages, sixteen 
figures, and a devoted lack of precision 
to Spanish style in Spanish terms. Taking 
the place of footnotes are eight pages of 
source notes where the lack of knowledge 
of Spanish—or arrogant indifference to it— 
is even more evident. 

All is far from well in-Build a Mill, 
Build ce City, Build a School: Its prose 
is a smog of redundancy, stagnant pools 
on the obvious cant that can scarcely be 
equalled, a freshman textbook style which 


X 


long,. 
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is almost as distressing as instructions on 
federal income tax returns, and minutiae 
reminiscent of hoardérs of string. Little is 
well tied together. "The monograph's assets 
are standard ones. Its faults are of a 
major type, especially the inferior writing. 
It would make the review too long to cite 
some. I might be chided for being selec- 
tive, but nearly every page is substandard 
prose. 

Even a minor matter makes no sense. 
Margins at the bottom pages are half an 
inch, those at the top two inches, and four 
inches at the top of the start of a chapter 
or when statistics are being presented. 
The book could. sell for $3.59 less had half 
inch margins been used throughout, a fact 
that could be demonstrated by another 
book of the same weight. 

I reviewed one of the earlier studies on 
Ciudad Guayana, and have examined an- 
other one in the series. Guayana is, making 
progress. ‘This is much less true of the 
shelf of overpriced books coming out’ of 
Cambridge about the city. . 

Byron WHITE 

Professor of Social Science: 

University of Guam 


Herpert S. Kiem. Parties and Political 
Change in Bolivia, 1880-1952. Pp. xv, 
451. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969. $14.50. 


,Seldom can a reviewer recommend a 
book for both historical specialist and 
general reader without reservations. Pro- 
fessor Klein, however, has earned that dis- 


- tinction with flowing prose and scholarly 


research. The author stresses the evolu- 
tion of the Bolivian political system, and 
the rise of social revolutionary movements. 
He excels in the interaction of political 
and economic forces, the introduction of 
foreign ideology, the changing composition 
of parties. and programs, and the presenta- 
tion of societal class and caste structures. 

. The book begins with a new era emerging 
from the War of the Pacific which involved 
political struggles between civilian parties 
rather than military factions. In addition, 
a white élite /etifundia system expanded 
at the expense of the village communal 
pattern of land ownership. Landless In- 


- dians emerged to supply free agrarian labor . 
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` and personal service in return for the use 


` limits for concessions, 
: Bolivia received exemptions. 
'..Mexico, petroleum represented a mystique 


of usufruct lands. Working against pro- 
duction, the Ja£zfundia became more a labor 
control and caste retention device than a 


- -Jand utilization’ system. 
Because of fiscal deficits resulting from - 


socioeconomic reforms, Bolivia was forced 
to promote foreign investment in natural 
resources. Despite a new petroleum code 
in'1921, which provided for government 
ownership of subsoil rights and acreage 
‘Standard Oil of 
But as in 


of national sovereignty, and criticism of 


2 ‘foreign exploitation mounted Against the 


` industry. 


Klein maintains that the primary cata- 
lyst for the 1952 Social Revolution was 


"the disastrous Chaco War with Paraguay, 
- 1932 to 1935. The author views the impact 
of war in terms of basic changes in the . 


The era of Military 
nurtured the 


political structure. 
Socialism, 1936 to 1939, 


S ‘growth of both radical and moderate left. 
- The moderate leftist urban middle class 


. anti-indigenista group forced government 


` 


intervention in the economy and the na- 


tionalization of petroleum, 
` More than tin, petroleum became the ' 


target of nationalism.  Bolivians believed 


` the war had been caused by a Standard 


Oil-Royal Dutch Shell struggle over the 
oil fields. 


Con- 
victed of defrauding the state by secret 
pipeline exportations and tax evasion, the 
holdings of Standard Oil of Bolivia were 
confiscated in 1937. 

The author shows how the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917 influenced the new ideas 
of social justice written into the Bolivian 
Constitution of 1938. The state became 
responsible for the social and economic 
welfare of all citizens. Property could be 
held only if it fulfilled a legitimate social 
function, Here were the bases for future 
socioeconomic change. 

With the acceptance of the integration 
oi the Indian into national life, and an 
alliance with organized labor, the National 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR) evolved 
from an urban middle class reform move- 
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- dominant force. 


j ‘Standard: Oil did illegally ship. 
oil to Argentina while selling Peruvian 
* petroleum to Bolivia at high prices. 


ment into a major revolutionary force. 
Its program embraced universal suffrage, 
an end to the Jatifundiz system, and the 
nationalization of tin. The defeat of the 
MNR in 1964, however, did not undo the ` 
Revolution. The army, fortified with arms 
frora the United States, allied with the 
Indian peasant and middle class against 
labor and the radical left. Bolivia again 
turned to American investment, especially 
in the petroleum sector, while restructuring 


‘her economy. 


For Klein, the development of mass par- 
ticipation in government has.become the 
fundamental framework of Bolivian life.: 
Whether civilian or military in form, the 
left: and its ideology emerges a$ the 


FRANCIS J. MuUNcH 
Department of History. 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln . 


James W. Winxrg. The Bolivian Revolu- 
tion and U.S. Aid since 1952; Financial 
Background and Context of Political 
Decisions, Pp. xvii, 114. Los Angeles: 
‘University of California, Latin American 
Center, 1969. $6.50. 


James. Wilkie is an historian using the 
tools, or at least the data, of economics 
to answer essentially political questions: 
concerning the impact, of government pol- 
icy, and the consequences of revolution. 
In order to do so, he examines, in detail, 
Bolivian budgetary allocations and United 
States aid subsequent to the Revolution 
of 1952. ‘ 

Professor Wilkie’s analysis shows that 
a major consequence of the 1952 Revolu- - 
tion was.an increase in social expenditure 
at the expense of economic and adminis- 
trative outlays, with consequent adverse 
effects on economic growth. U.S.. aid, 
especially initially, had much the same 
effect. In neither case was the inattention 
to economic growth intentional. But the 
make-up -of. the Bolivian budget made it 
difficult for government leaders to ascer- 
tain the implications of its own expendi- 
tures. For its part, the United States was 
primarily interested -in keeping Bolivia’s 
*non-Communist Marxists” in power in 


. order to prevent the rise of a. Communist 
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government, and expended much of its aid 
in merely shoring up the Bolivian budget. 

Professor Wilkie has perceptive addi- 
. tional points to make regarding the éffects 
' of budgetary allocations on internal revolu- 
tionary politics and on the centralization 
of government, as well as concerning the 
consequences of an eventual shift in U.S. 
aid policy both for economic development 
and the political role of the military. 
. Concerned throughout with the efficacy of 
the budget in policy planning in Bolivia, 
he makes several recommendations for 
improvement. 

'The book is essentially a monograph for 
specialists; the author expressly assumes 
that the reader will be familiar with such 
works as those of Robert Alexander and 
Richard Patch on the Bolivian Revolution. 
In fact rather disjointed for a short essay, 
at times it resembles a series of tables 
surrounded by commentzry. There are 
some other problems, duly pointed out by 
Professor Wilkie. They include the un- 
availability of certain data, as well as con- 
fusions in the existing data. The study 
is also limited in its significance in that 
there is only a minimal effort to relate the 
findings to any theory of the policy process 
or of revolutions. 

The very endeavor to citoni such 
questions as the real effect of government 
policy or of foreign aid on the basis of 
precise data, is nevertheless to be highly 
praised. Although this book is not of the 


dimensions of the autho-’s previous study ` 


of Mexico, students of Bolivia, of eco- 
nomic development and economic planning, 


of United States foreign aid, and of 
revolutions should find .it a useful 
contribution. 


Rogert H. Dix 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Rice University 
Houston 
Texas 


JUNE E..HauwER. Civilas-Military Rela- 
tions in Brazil, 1889-1898. Pp. xiii, 232. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1969. $7.95. 

Since the publication of Edwin Leaver? s 
seminal Arms and Polities in Latin Amer- 
ica (1961), the political role of the military 
in Latin America has attracted a good deal 


-São Paulo ultimately to o so. 
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of scholarly attention in this country. 
Although most studies have been focused 
on the decades since 1930, Miss Hahner 
has chosen to: examine the political. role 
of Brazil’s armed forces during a critical 


. period in the late nineteenth century. 


'That period began with the overthrow of a 
no longer popular monarchy by elements 
of the bored, long pampered, ill-disciplined 
imperial army which subsequently con- 
trolled the convention that produced 
Brazil’s first republican constitution, im- 
posed Marshals Deodoro da Fonseca and 
Floriano Peixoto as the nation's first two 
presidents, and for a time dominated 
nearly half of Brazil's state houses. For 
differing reasons, the army’s political 
dominance was opposed by the less privi- 
leged navy, unregenerate monarchists, and 
“disillusioned old Republicans, zealous de- 
fenders of civil liberties, and: quarrelsome 
parliamentarians” (p. 110). Miss Hahner ~ 
demonstrates why each of these groups 
failed to displace the army, and how it 
was possible for civilian oligarchs of the 
economically and militarily key state of 
The 
election of a Paulista, Prudente de Morais, 
as president, 1894 to 1898, initiated a pe- 
riod of largely civilian constitutional rule 
that lasted until the revolution of 1930. 

Professor Hahner’s impressively re- 
searched study is based upon a wide array 
of manuscript and printed sources, and her 
rich bibliography will be appreciated by 
other students of this period. The text is 
competently organized, and the writing is 
clear and generally free from unnecessary 
repetitions. But while adding many fresh 
details, this account does not fundamentally 
alter our understanding of the course of 
Brazil’s political history during the early 
years of the so-called Old Republic. 

D^URIL ALDEN 

Professor of History 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND OCEANIA 


Tan Scott. Tumbled House: The Congo 
at Independence. Pp. x, 142. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 


$4.25. 
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So much has happened in Africa and 


other parts of the "developing world" 
during the past decade that it is hard to 
recall the speed with which all problems 


.of self-government were assumed by the. 


vast region in the heart of Africa known 
for almost three-quarters of a century as 
the Belgian Congo. The colonial adminis- 
tration, efficient and economically enter- 
prising in a typical pre-world war form, 
was one of the most authoritarian regimes 
in Africa; there was hardly any prepara- 
tion for self-government or for participa- 
tion in the upper or even middle layers 
` of the administrative and military bureauc- 
.racies. The percentage of university stu- 
dents and grades was one of the lowest 
on the Continent. 
months, the whole administration, including 
police and military, passed into Congolese 
hands, and the country was in chaos. 


Mr. Scott, who was British Ambassador . 


during the critical year of independence, 
has a good story, and he tells it colorfully, 
with style and verve. I found it difficult 
to lay down the book; alas, not a frequent 
experience. But his forte is reporting 
what he saw and experienced, not analy- 
sis and objective evaluation. He asks the 
fundamental question, why did Belgium 
relinquish authority so precipitously? 


Shrewdly he goes to the Belgian socio- 


political-economic vortex for the answer; 
but it is only part of the answer, and 
little is said about the Congo part. He 
returns time and again to the equally criti- 
cal question of the contribution of foreign 
forces to the internal conflicts and political 
disintegration. 'There is the insidious in- 


fluence of the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, of Nkrumah, and the represen- 
tatives of other "forward" African states, 
promoting the erratic, suspicious, shrewd, 
and spell-binding Lumumba—not an un- 
usual type of popular messianic personal- 
ity. The author mentions also, the influ- 
ence of individual Belgian officials; :but 
their operations are not explored in detail, 
and one wonders whether there was not 
rather more to be said on this score. 

This brings me to my major reservation: 
the treatment of the United Nations 
(U.N.) effort. Mr. Scott's indictment is 
that the top U.N. officials.in New York 


Yet within a few 
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were too eager to take over administra- 
tion of the Congo, and almost to establish 
a new colonial regime; that they were 
neither wise nor experienced enough to 
discharge efficiently the responsibilities 
they so readily courted; that the Secre- 
tary~General, and his chief advisers, were 
not only under the pressure and influence 
of Soviet bloc diplomats and other left 
forces, but that their own inclinations 
were in the same, direction, since imple- 
mentation of thé Soviet-inspired policies 
coincided with their aspirations for a 
vast, glorious U.N. colonial bureaucracy. 
He mentions high living among U.N. of- 
ficials, high salaries coupled with igno- 
rance, confusion, and timidity. But there 


‘are too many sweeping observations, not 


enough documented histories. ~ That the 
Secretary-General was under tremendous 
pressure is beyond doubt; nor should 
difficulties of administrative provisation on 
such a great scale be under-estimated. 
There was an emergency; what alterna- 
tives were open? Many burned their 
fingers and hands; but the Congo. sur- 
vived the.birth pains, against tremendous, 
if not overwhelming odds. Today it 
is not the least promising of the na- 


‘tional states that make up the map of the 


new Africa. In the world of today, the 
U.N. and the specialized agencies provide, 
a form of assistance that is acceptable to 
the developing countries, and which has ' 


. greatly influenced bi-lateral national assist- 


ance activities. 
: . ALBERT VITON 
Chief 7 
Tropical Products Service 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 


Rome 

Ttalv 
Joun. C. CALDWELL. African Rural- 
Urban Migration: The Movement to 
: Ghana's Towns. Pp. xi, 257. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 
$10.00. 


To indentand ‘better the rural-urban 
migration stream, and thus to supplement 
the material. collected in the 1960 census 
and post enumeration survey, the Demo- 


` 
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graphic Unit attached to the University of 
Ghana undertook a detailed interview sur- 
vey of 17,000 persons and 2,370 households. 
"The chief effort was in the sending area, 
and 13,776 persons and 1,782 households 
were rural The findings of the investiga- 


tion are presented in the nine chapters 


and two appendices of this volume—the 
second from the author on his work in 
Ghana in 1962 to 1964. 

Contributions to the study of rural- 
urban movements are reviewed, definitions 
established, and data-collecting problems 


and other survey characteristics outlined - 


in the introductory chapter. The pattern 
of migration, including contrasts between 
the four major migration regions of the 
South, tke North, Volta, and Ashanti, is 
then indicated, followed by identification 
of the socio-economic characteristics of 
the migrants, and consideration of the pro- 
pensity to migrate. Full household inter- 
views elicited the responses analyzed in the 
chapter on “Rural Push and Urban Pull,” 
and the author emphasizes "that there are 
urban pushes as well:as pulls and rural 
pulls as well as pushes" (p. 117). The 
planning and mechanics of migration are 
followed by an evaluation of the urban- 
rural links that are maintained by, for 
instance, temporary return visits to the 
village, and the remittance of monies to 
the rural households; the former keep “on 
the roads, an extraordinarily large and 
ramifying lorry system" (p. 168%, the 
latter ensures that in Ghana “in economic 
terms rural-urban migration is much more 
important to the countryside than is the 


same phenomenon in most of the devel- 


oped world" (p. 168). In the final sections 
of ‘fhe. interviewing schedule, migrants 
were asked how they had fared financially, 
and whether they intended returning to 
the home village. Ultimate permanent 


return is generally anticipated, and for - 


many “a return to a substantial house, and 
perhaps another wife, marks the com- 
pletion of a successful migration" (p. 200). 
In his final chapter, Caldwell considers 
.the “Role of Migration.” Today, the 
"scale of rural-urban migration is new" 
and "will probably increase" (p. 203). 
Urbanization and migration play the key 
‘role in “economic and social transition” 
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(p. 204). Recapitulating some of the 
major findings of the research, the author 
brings the threads together and concludes 
with the thought that the kinds of findings 
presented ultimately concern administra- 
tors since “they do raise questions of 
urban-rural balance" (p. 223). Social: 
scientists, and Africanists in particular, will 
welcome the. publication of these findings, 
and appreciate the impeccable style an 
model presentation. 

: Bruce YOUNG 

Senior Lecturer in Geography 

University of Natal 

Durban 

South Africa 


James Moxon. Volta: Man’s Greatest 
Lake. “Pp. 256. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1969. $7.50. 


- This account of the planning, construc- 
tion, and early: operations of the Volta 
River Project in Ghana concentrates al- 


-most entirely on the engineering aspects of 
the. project, and deals with these in a 


quite uncritical spirit. The story is 
handled as a straight public relations job, 
which is hardly surprising, since the author 
was. Ghana's Director of Public Informa- 
tion during the whole period. He assumes 
without question that the project was 
worth-while, and gives little firm informa- 
tion on the ecological aspects of the 
project. He. is aware of some of these, 
but assumes that they can be judged only 
in the late 1970’s, when the lake has 
reached "settled characteristics.” ^ Thus, 
while the lake's costs for electricity could 
be estimated in hundredths of cents years 
before- construction began, ‘the profound 
effects of the lake on human health, espe- 
cially through water-borne diseases, cannot 
be guessed although the dam is already 
ful and power flowing for the third year. 
Fishing above the dam has improved, but 
the ecological effects on health, transporta- 
tion, climate, soil fertility, and the like, 
otherwise remain unknown to Moxon. He 
does concede that the sociological effects 
of resettling 80,000 persons displaced by 
the rising waters have been adverse, but . 
implies that this is only a temporary 
condition. 
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. As an engineering story, the Volta Lake 
' has little special interest except that the 
Italian construction firm finished on time 
at a cost considerably under estimates. 
The only real excitement in the story came 
~ from the need to meet the arbitrary dead- 
line of September 1, 1965 set by the 
' bankers for the first flow of electricity. 
Even on the engineering and financial 
aspects covered by this volume, the Volta 
Project raises more questions than it an- 
swers. There was little demand for elec- 
tricity in the quantity planned, so a market 
for the power was created by including 
an aluminum smelter in the project. The 
. justification for this was the large local 
deposits of bauxite, but access to these 
required such an expensive transporta- 
‘tion system that it was eliminated from 
the project, along with other local benefits, 
in the final plans, and the smelter was 
built to operate on imported alumina "for 


` the foreseeable future" (p. 97). The lack: 


of a local market for electricity gave the 
aluminum consortium such influence over 
the project that it could get a long-term 
contract to buy power at 0.2625 United 
States cents per. kilowatt hour. 
© probably below costs for the current. 


course, available for domestic consump- 
tion. The loophole in this appeared during 


. the gala banquet celebating the beginning ` 


of operations, when the power blacked 
out and President Nkrumah's bodyguards 
leaped to his defense in the flickering light 
of Edgar Kaiser's cigarette lighter. By. 
that date, Ghana was so strapped for funds 
and its credit so low that it was very 
dificult to embark on the almost total 


reconstruction of the local grid made. 


necessary by the new full wattage current. 
For the same reason, it was necessary to 


abandon almost completely the irrigation. 


aspects of this 
"Project. | 

. Moxon's account is quite uncritical, even 
-from his restricted point of view. He 
mentions without any question of conflict 
of interests that the Kaiser enterprises, 
„during the final negotiations, simultane- 


"multi-purpose" Volta 


ously’ supplied \expert advisers to the: 


Ghana government, and also constituted 


‘the chief member of the aluminum con- 


This was, 
The 
power not sold to the smelter was, of. 
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sortium seeking contracts. .When the 
Ghana government wanted to hold 10 per- 
cent of the equity capital in the project, 


' the consortium. objected, and finally ac- | 


cepted the proposal only as part of a 
general agreement which would prevent 
Ghanian private citizens from ever obtain- 
ing more than 20 percent ownership, in- 
cluding the government's 10 percent. 
Moxon calls this deal evidence that the 
consortium “would play ball if the Gold 
Coast Government would also play bal" 
(p. 68). 

The bibliography is similarly uncritical, 
consisting chiefly of reports by those en- . 
gaged in the project, while the index is 
almost worthless, omitting such significant 
items as “Moxon” and ‘ ‘costs,” 

. CARROLL QUIGLEY 

Professor of History 

School of Foreign Service 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D.C. 


W. Howarp Wriccins. The Ruler’s Im- 
perative: Strategies for Political Sur- 

: vival in Asia and Africe. Pp. ix, 275. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1969. $10.00. 


` Professor Wriggins is well-known for 
his work on politics and government in 
South Asia, particularly Ceylon. In this 
book, he couples his knowledge with that 
of other recognized specialists on areas in 
Asia and Africa in an effort to synthesize 
& pharmacopoeia of causes and cures of 
unanticipated government turnover. The 
imperative which drives the ruler, of 
course, is to gain and maintain control .of 
government and related activities. How 
the ruler succeeds in Africa and Asia is 
the topic toward which the author directs 
his descriptions and generalizations. 

By comparison, this approach is the op- 
posite of that used by Aristotle in Book V 
of Politics. While Aristotle sought the 
causes of revolution, and ways in which 
it might be avoided, Wriggins seeks the 
ways to maintain governmental power and 
avoid turnover. 

Comparing further, at the beginning of 
his book, Wriggins quotes Richard Neu- 
stadt's Presidential Power, and appears to 
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try to match the United States analysis 
with a study of executive activity in 
Africa and Asia. The result. is probably 
not as precise or as reliable as Neustadt’s, 
because of the difficulty, if not impossibil- 
ity, of the task. The author notes that 
generalizations for so many countries “are 
bound to be more suggestive than. firm," 
and he is probably correct. 

It may be that the chances of finding 
firm rules, never good in such political 
studies, are reduced by a geometric factor 
related to the number of countrjes in Pro- 
fessor Wriggins’ sample; and that the 
assertion raises. the principal question of 
just what rules of politics one can discover 
in disparate cultures and countries. But 
to wait .for-the answer to this question is 
to deter research on the topic. 

"With these warnings in mind, I recom- 
mend the book first to those scholars who 
are committed to comparative endeavors. 
It should serve well as a pattern of assign- 
ment and argument in seminar. I recom- 
mend the study also to those scholars who 
are unconvinced by the methods of com- 
parative political generalization. 
provide support for their reservations, 
because the author has sometimes stretched 
his conclusions to cover a number of 
governments. 


For laborers in the politics of developing. - 


country vineyards, too, there is reason to 
consider Professor Wriggins’ findings even 
though they need further substantiation. 
Some day they may be firmly established, 
and some day the practitioners may see 
advantage in putting some of them to work. 
GEORGE L. GRASSMUCK 


Special Assistant to the Sècretary 
for International Affairs 

Department of Health, Education, - 
and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 


Davi WALDER. The Chanak Affair. Pp. 
xi, 380. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1969. $7.95. 


“The series of events which had been 
put in motion when some Greek troops 
had landed on the quayside at Smyrna and 
which had involved two Greek Kings and 
-a prime, minister, a Turkish general, a 


It may: 


.British general who saved his country 


from war, and thousands of dead Greeks 
and Turks, had now brought down the 
most renowned statesman in Europe,” 
Lloyd George, (p. 327). Sir Charles 
Harington, military commander of the 
British occupation, disobeyed a -Cabinet 
order to fight at Canakkale, keeping the 


` way open for the Mudanya armistice meet- 


ings, ending the Greek-Turkish conflict, 
and soon the Allied occupation. 

This book, almost incidentally recording 
events in' Turkey, is primarily an account 
of British efforts so to exploit the 1918 
Allied victory as to retain a favored posi- 
tion vis—d-vis the Straits, and please the 
philhellene majority: of Englishmen. It 
dwells upon the prejudices and incompe- 
tence of pro-Greek Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, not neglecting those of Clemen- 
ceau, Orlando, Woodrow Wilson, and 
others in high office. Second in attention 
is the 1919 to 1922 Greek campaign in 
Anatolia. For Walder, the Turkish War of 
Independence, which defeated the invasion 
and secured the 1923 Lausanne Treaty, was 
a matter of Greek failure rather than 
Turkish success, although he does have a 
few words commending Turkish | character 
and leadership. 

No footnotes link data with excellent, 
mostly British, primary and secondary 
sources. 
Speech in October 1927. “Massacres” of 
Armenians (p. 188) are mentioned without 
historical perspective. “Machinery granted 
on paper in 1878” (p. 76) implies the 
Constitution of 1876, under which the first 
parliament sat in 1877, not in 1920 (p. 79). 


Inönü had not retired in 1965 (p. 361). 
Railways to Bolu and east of Ankara were 
nonexistent in 1922 (map p. xv). Spelling 
of proper names is British rather .than 
Turkish.. 

For the casual student of British and 
Greek history, here is a very readable 
volume. 1t also conveys a universal mes- 
sage. In 1922, “the whole British Empire 
was not to be humiliated by Mustapha 
Kemal; therefore as much of the... 
Empire as could be persuaded was to go 
to war with Turkey” (pp. 287 f). 
Walder's account is replete with evidence 
of the fallibility of statesmen, and an 


FD See tia sa! 
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Ignored is Atatürk's Five-Day 


cdd: 
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indicting documentation of the futility of 
war as a pokuta! instrument. 
DoNALD E. WEBSTER 
"Blaisdell Institute 
Claremont 
California 


. BRITON Martin, Jr. New India, 1885: 
British Official Policy and the Emergence 
of the Indian National Congress. Pp. 
xii, 365. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California . Press, 1970. 
$10. 00. : 


"The late Briton Martin's New India, 
1885 will take its place as part of the 
- basic documentation of the beginnings of 
the Indian nationalist movement. Well- 
written and tightly organized, the work 
draws heavily on private papers and news- 
paper sources to provide a meticulous ac- 
count of the year 1885. It traces, in 


elaborate detail, personalities, policies, and - 


` circumstances in British politics, the Gov- 


‘ernment of India, and among politically : 


active Indians identified with the English- 

educated and their allies, notably A. O. 
Hume, which culminated in the inaugu- 
ral session of the Indian National Congress 
' in December of 1885. 

The focus on official policy and on the 
English-educated gives the book both its 
_ Strengths and its weaknesses. Its two 
most instructive insights are perhaps by- 
products of its major theme. ` Martin's 
- narrative vividly demonstrates the inter- 
play of forces behind the monolithic facade 
of the British Raj. At its upper levels, 
the Government of India was severely re- 
„stricted in its freedom of action, coping as 
it was forced to, do with many strong pres- 
: sures from above and below. The Viceroy 
was never free from the Secretary of State 
for India in: London and his Council, nor 
from British political and imperial con- 
siderations. Closer at hand were the In- 
dian Civil Service bureaucracy and Anglo— 
India, to say nothing of various Indian 
interest .groups. The important role 
of Indian newspapers, English and ver- 
nacular, also emerges, although it is. not 
- developed. 

In comparison, Martin's own explicit 
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thesis, that following Ripon’s ’ unprece- 
dented popularity as Viceroy with Indian 
groups, Dufferin’s retreat to a less respon- 
Sive stance was responsible for the founda- 
tion of the Congress and the subsequent 
unbridgeable opposition between British 
colonial rules and their Indian subjects, 
seems of doubtful significance. Martin 
implies that with Dufferin’s vice-royalty, 
the British Raj lost an irretrievable op- 
portunity to conciliate increasingly hostile 
English-educated groups. Here the draw- 
backs of policy studies such as this one 
become evident. As Martin himself points 
out, some type of all-India organization 
among the various regional political associ- 
ations, long discussed, was inevitable about 
this time in any case. In retrospect, the 
actual foundation of the Indian National 
Congress is more important as a symbolic 
mile-post than for its own sake, Behind 
the events of 1885 lay an increasingly 
rapid process of social change in India, 
and the surfacing of irreconcilable conflicts 
of interest that were ultimately to bring 
the empire to an end. ^ The year and the 
events that Martin details are small peres 
of a much larger picture. 
Frances TAFT PLUNKETT 
Charlottesville 
Virginia  ' 


STEPHEN R. Lewis, Jr. Economic Policy 
and Industrial Growth in Pakistan. Pp. 
xii, 191. Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, 1969. $8.95, 


This.is a technician’s book, competent, 
provocative, and difficult. It deals with - 
important questions in Pakistan’s growth, 
and combines econometric skill and judg- 
ment to demonstrate both the strength and 
limitations of economic analysis. 

Important questions are tackled. What 
caused Pakistan's rapid rate of ‘growth in 
manufacturing? What share of this growth 
could be assigned to the situation of Paki- 
stan after partition, a large country with 
practically, no manufacturing capabilities? 
How did the government's economic poli- 
cies stimulate or retard the growth and 
structure of manufacturing? "These broad 
questions lead to the study of the over- 
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evaluation of domestic currency, the effect 
of differential tariff rates on the structure 

- of production, the role import controls had 
on the manufacture of consumption, inter- 
mediate and capital goods, and other ques- 
tions relating to import substitution, dis- 
crimination against agricultural production, 
and the economic efficiency of Pakistan's 
industrial system. 

Basic to Lewis’ analysis is an apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental importance of 
equilibrium, or rather disequilibrium with 
its attendant forces to restore equilibrium. 
A good deal of Pakistan's early experience 
with the growth of manufacturing arose 
from the absence of manufacturing after 
partition, when the “Common Market” 
with India was eliminated and Pakistan's 
raw material was separated from its 
customary processing facilities, In general, 


Lewis relies on the basic notion that there . 


is a "typical" structure of production, a 
"systematic relationship between economic 
struccure and growth." The comparative 
advantage of countries changes systemati- 
cally as the level of development and the 
size of the market in the country change. 
Government policies may distort the pic- 
ture, as will differences in the endowment 
of natural resources, but the basic forces 
tend to establish a "typical" structure. 
There are many provocative and dis- 
turbing issues raised. Was the liberaliza- 
tion of import controls that occurred in 
the early 1960's really "in part a means of 
getting the increased supplies: of imports 
. absorbed by the economy?” Did the 
increased aid at that time really relieve 
"the pressure (1) to utilize foreign’ ex- 
change efficiently and (2) to reward more 
highly those domestic resources that earned 
foreign exchange?” It is true that reducing 
a shortage or stringency always reduces 
the force of adjustment to that shortage, 
but can one always assume that the ad- 
justments would have been rational and 
in the best direction? Unfortunately this 
kind of assumption underlies much of the 
analysis, a reliance on broad measures of 
what happened to compare with what 
might have happened. While there are 
many useful and skillful references to non- 
economic factors, there is still a feeling 


that this necessary part of the explanation 
has been given much less than its relative 
importance in explaining Pakistan's growth 
rate. i 

' Lewis most startling . conclusions 
relate to the ineffectiveness of many eco- 
nomic policies. Tariffs and differential 
taxes are not nearly as important as import 


. controls in allocating investment funds and 


determining prices. The development of 


- an inefficient industrial system, at least in 


the early part of the growth process, 
seems inevitable, regardless of a govern- 
ment's economic policies. Only when a 
substantial production exists do differential 
government policies seem to have an effect 
on the structure of the industrial system. 
` ` IRVING SWERDLOW 
Professor of Economics 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse i 
New York 


VARTAN GREGORIAN. The Emergence of 
Modern Afghanistan: Politics of Reform 
and Modernization, 1880-1946, Pp. viii, 
586. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. $17.50. 


This is indeed a welcome contribution 
to the historiography of Afghanistan, and 
a commendable addition. to the rather gen- 
efal, aimless, and often misleading histori- 
cal works dealing with that country. Pro- 
fessor Gregorizn's “in depth" coverage of 
a very significant period of. time in the 
history of Afghanistan, and in the affairs 
of Central, South, and Southwest Asia in 
general, is probably one of the best works 
of its kind. The book is a revised version 
of Gregorian’s doctoral dissertation, incor- 
porating the research, labor, and industry 
of about eight years. Although the author 
addresses himself primarily to the period 
beginning with the rule of Abdur Rahman, 
to the death of Prime Minister Mohammed 
Hashim, brother of Nadir Khan, in 1946, 
he provides, also, an adequate account of 
the immediate period preceding the begin- 
ning of Abdur Rahman’s reign. He pays 
particular regard to the socio-political 
conditions leading to the initiation and 
continuation of more than half a century 
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of political stability, interrupted only by 
the nine months rule of Bachai Saqao, 
immediately after the fall of Amir Amanul- 
lah Khan. The continvity was originated 
by „Abdur Rahman, followed by.his son, 
Habibullah, and Habibullah's son Amanul- 
lah, and maintained by Mohammed Nadir 
of the Musahiban family, Yahya Khayl 
lineage, and his son Mohammed Zahir, the 
present king of Afghanistan. 

In the introduction to the volume, 


Gregorian states that he intends the bock ` 


to be a thesis on the "socio-economic" 
conditions in Afghanistan. One is not 
certain what Gregorian's understanding of 
“socio-economic” analysis is. But even if 
one accepts the general-conventional usage 
of such a conceptual framework by the 
author, it is difficult to find it. On the 
other hand, Gregorian dces a respectable 
job of providing the reader with a most 
compréhensive historical-political analysis 
of the period 1880 to 1946, particularly 
-with reference to the political climate in 
Afghanistan immediately prior to, during, 
and after the reign of Amir Amanullah 
Khan. 


' The title of the book, The “Emergence 


of Modern Afghanistan: Politics of Re- 
form and Modernization, 1880-1946, is à 
bit misleading, since the author never 
‘brings himself to defining sharply what he 
means by “modern” and “modernization.” 
It appears, however, after some scrutiny, 
that tlie usage of these ambiguous termi- 
nologies is confined to characterizing the 


gradual political-developmental unfoldings, ` 


resulting in an Afghanistan which becomes 
“politically” independent and stable. One 
wishes that Gregorian had used more pre- 
-cise terminology in distinguishing the spe- 
cific socio-cultural-transformational plans 
and efforts undertaken by Amir Amanullah 
Khan for improving and uprooting, how- 
ever hastily and unsuccessfully, the cul- 
tural lot of Afghanistan. 

. To those who are committed to a tight 
conceptual framework, Gregorian's orienta- 
tion will be a disappointment. However, 
the real value of The Emergence of Af- 
ghanistan les in its broad frame of- refer- 
ence, allowing for the incorporation of a 


multidisciplinary outlook, which enhances | 


its scholarly value, and its general usage 
in the contemporary academic market where 
there is no comparable “in depth" treat- 
ment available for those who are person- 
ally and/or professionally interested in 
the socio-cultural affairs of Afghanistan. 


- Thus the holistic and systematic treatment 


provided here will not only be instrumen- 
tal in promoting a wide appeal for the 


book as a good scholarly work, but will . 
also fulfill the role of a major and needed : 


comprehensive reference work on the con- 


temporary political history of Afghanistan. . ' 
It should also be mentioned here that the 


book substantially, and rather uniquely, 
benefits from 'Gregorian's command of 
Arabic, Armenian, German, Persian, Rus- 
sian, and Turkish. Pertinent material re- 


garding Afghanistan, available in these lan- . 


guages, are abundantly incorporated into 
the contents of the book under review. 

The vclume also contains extensive sup- 
plementary notes to the text, Appendices, 
and a most comprehensive bibliography of 
works dealing with Afghanistan and mat- 
ters relevant to its political history. This, 
in additian to the other features of the 
book already mentioned, distinguishes 
Gregorian's contribution as a major schol- 
arly work, which should be considered as 
a most imperative reference work by stu- 
dents of Afghanistan in particular, and 
those interested in the history. of Asia 
in general. 

M. Jama HANTI 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

. Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb 


l LrioNEL CaPLAN. Land and Social Change 


in East Nepal: A Study of Hindu-Tribal 
Relations. Pp. xvi, 185. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1970. $6.00. 


This thorough and well-conceived study 


.helps fill several important gaps in the i 


literature on economic and political change 
in South Asia. For those of us interested 
in Nepal, this is the first detailed analysis 
of the process of nation-building in a soci- 


‘ety in which the acculturation of what 
are essentially tribal, narrowly ethnocentric - 


A 
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communities into a broader national life 
is a critical political problem. That this 
is a painful process to most of those in- 
volved is readily apparent, but what is 
perhaps more significant is the capacity 
demonstrated by the various participants 
to adjust and adapt to new circumstances, 
even though complaining loudly all. the 
while. . ` 

The relatively short bui perceptive final 
section deals with the “Hindu-trial” inter- 
relationship in the context of recent po- 
litical developments in Nepal The analy- 
sis of factional lines in the author's 
“village” demonstrates how these intrude 
upon “Panchayat politics,’ and can be 
threatening both with respect to the deli- 


cate existing balance of factions within the. 


village, and the government’s stated rea- 
sons for establishing these new political 
institutions. 
the tribals initially reacted negatively to 
the substitution of Panchayats for their 
own lineage-defined power structure, but I 
would expect the elite groups within the 
community, whose pragmatic approach is 
described in several instances, to learn 
to use these institutions for their own 
purposes. : 
On a broader level, the study also adds 


to our comprehension of that age-old pro- 


cess under which non-Hindu communities 
in South Asia have been slowly but ef- 
fectively “Sanskritized,” to use the cur- 
rently popular anthropological parlance. 
The Limbu community in eastern Nepal 
is a particularly appropriate subject for 
this kind of study because its intimate con- 
tacts with Hinduism, defined here as 
: Brahmanism, are relatively recent—ap- 
proximately two hundred years—at least 
in comparison to similar communities in 
India. The emphasis placed on economic 
aspects, primarily landholding, also adds à 
new dimension, as in India this particular 
stage of “Hindu-tribal” interrelationships 
has long since been decided in favor of 
the caste Hindus in most instances, and we 
_can only speculate on how this occurred. 
Leo E. RosE ` 

Lecturer in Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Doctor Caplan indicates that. 
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Irwin SCHEINER. Christian Converts and 
Social Protest im Meiji Japan. Pp. x, 
268. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1970. $6.50. 


This .volume is a real gem, one which 
heralds the arrival of a new generation of 
scholars and of a new style of scholarship 
in Japanese studies. The subject matter, 
the influential role of the small body of 
Christian converts in social reform in 
Meiji Japan, is familiar. Scheiner’s con- 
tribution lies in moving the subject beyond 
the pious, narrative level to provide a 
detached, sophisticated sociological analysis. 

The book’s stated objective is to explain 
“what it was really like,” a new transla- 
tion of wie es eigentlich gewesen, for a 
declassé samurai to become a Christian 
convert in early Meiji Japan. The author 
succeeds admirably in recreating the state 
of mind of these members of the old ruling 
elite who faced an identity crisis in the 
aftermath of the Meiji Restoration. Born 
to rule, yet denied the opportunity be- 
cause their domains had not joined in the 
Restoration of 1868, these particular 
Samurai were receptive to outside stimuli at 
the very moment that American Protestant 
Christian missionaries and Christian educa- 
tors reached Japan in force. Scheiner 
delineates, in fine detail, the motivations 
of these samurai, especially the famous 
Kumamoto band, as they were alienated, 
converted, and finally moved to become 
social critics. Preoccupation with equali- 
tarian’ Christian ethics, not theological 
dogma, led these men to the un—Japanese 
belief that all are equal in the sight of 
God; hence it was right to be socially 
concerned. Further, the doctrine of the 
two spheres—that there was a private 
moral sphere separate from and beyond 
domination by the. national polity—gave 
them the courage to promote unpopular 
causes while professing to remain Japanese 
patriots. ' 

- We learn here what some Japanese Chris- 
ian leaders, particularly Uemura Masahisa 
and Niijima Jo, thought, rather than about 
the men who influenced them, or what. the 
Japanese did. Within the context of the 
aims proclaimed, the volume is wholly suc- 


' , biography of Greene. 


cessful. 


Shadow figures in this study. 
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One might wish, however, for 
some elaboration on the preaching, the so- 
cial principles, and the personalities of the 
Christian missionaries and Christian educa- 
tors who, with one exception, remain dim, 
We discover 
little, for example, about the social views 


. of the Reverend D. C. Greene, an Amer- 


ican Board missionary, or the American 
social gospel which inspired him. There 
is not even a citation to the scholarly 1927 
But this is a minor 
point when set against the firm grounding 
of the study in primary Japanesé sources. 
The tantalizirig epilogue catalogs the pro- 
test movements which Christians inaugu- 
rated—the socialist movement, labor unions, 
pacifism, even baseball—a “small group 


' association" promoted by Christian con-, 


vert Abe Isoo to allow the individual to 


‘join voluntarily “with his friends in a 


cooperative effort."  Scheiner should de- 


. velop the epilogue into a sequel to his ad- 


Si modernization. 


mirable work. 


As a book which gives primary attention 
to men left out of things, this book is an 
important corrective to scholarship's focus 
on the famous Meiji political leaders. It 
is written with. grace and: clarity, and it 
does, indeed, recapture "what it was really 


..like" for an alienated samurai to become 


a fervent Christian in Japan undergoing 


SIDNEY DEVERE BRowN 
Professor of History. 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater 


Joun A. WILLIAMS. Politics of the New 
. Zealand Maori: Protest and Coopera- 
tion 1891-1909. Pp. xi, 204. Seattle: 


University of Washington Press, 1969. 


$8.50. 
This short monograph is a contribution 


~ to the history. of the Maori people in 


. Pakeha—European New Zealand. It is in 


the currently fashionable mode of trying to 
see and tell the history of indigenes as they 


“saw it, not as it appears to the Europeans 


who overwhelmed them. Doctor Williams' 
focus is on two decades of the story rela- 
tively late in the day of European—Maoii 
contact. 
contact in 1769 with Captain James Cook's 


~ and racial extinction. 
. Struggle was, however, on the land, ob- 


Williams favors beginning the. 


rediscovery of the islands, rather than with 
Tasman’s contact in 1643. He suggests 
that the first stage ran from Cook’s visit to 
1840, and Treaty of Waitangi, and the 
coming of the New Zealand Company’s 
settlers, the climax of an acceleration of 
European interest which began in 1835. 
Skipping over the Maori-Pakeha wars, 


1860 to 1872, and the postwar years, he- 


settles down to work in 1891. During 


these ` years, the Maoris reached what is 


commonly regarded as a low point, their 
numbers reduced to a mere 40,000, but 
then, not altogether paradoxically, began 
a recovery of vitality demographically, 
and a new struggle for status in the com- 
munity. The decline and revival implied 
is, of course, finally intelligible only in 
the light of the historical background. 


While Doctor Williams valiantly tries to’ 
supply ane, it is not presented sequentially ` 
and this is, I think, the weakest part of ' 


the book. : 

On his chosen period, however, Doctor 
Williams is excellent. He has organized 
his material around Maori protest: against 
the specific predicaments ir which they 
found themselves, and Maori cooperation 
with the Europeans in a search for a re- 
covery, in some measure, of control over 
their destiny, seemingly- wholly lost earlier. 
Not least of the obstacles against which 
the Maoris contended was the. prevailing 
Pakeha attitude toward them, perhaps best 
summarized in two related words: 
peanization" and "assimilation," or cultural 
The focus of the 


viously because to the Maoris the “land is 
our life," while to the Pakeha it was the 


‘indispensable foundation of a viable Euro- 


pean-style economy. The ins and outs of 
the struggle for a mutually acceptable ac- 
commodation, 1891 to 1909, are admirably 
set out by Doctor Williams, involving a re- 


vision of a.good many of the old, estab- 


lished judgments, both of men and events. 
But when all is said and done this is a 
reassessment of only a small fraction of 
the two-hundred year long story, and one 
can only hope that soon a historian, 
learned in both history and anthropology, 
wil tell the story sequentially. from 1769 


to 1969. .Doctor Williams’ monograph is 


"Euro-' 


x 
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highly competent but it is, alas, micro- 
history, and what we pine for is macro-" 
history. ` 
l C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
University of Texas i 
Austin 


‘ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


RELATIONS 
R. F. HARROD. Money. Pp. xl, 355." 
Paper-bound editior. New York: St. 


Martin's Press, 1966. $5.75. 


A book by Sir Roy Harrod must always 
be counted as an important event in eco- 
nomics. His volume on Money is a fitting 
‘companion piece to his epochal works on 
growth and international ecónomics, and 
his incomparable biography of Keynes. 
Other circles will recall his biography of 
Lord Cherwell (The Professor), and his: 
original manuscript on inductive logic. 

Money is an imaginative book through- 
out,.comprehensive and comprehending. 
Starting leisurely, Sir Roy describes in 
Part 1 the history of coins, notes and bank 
deposits, foreign exchange markets, and 
the erosion of the historic gold standard. 
Fascinating tidbits abound; few students of 
money will not glean a new fact or two 
from his scholarly sweep. 


"Monetary theory is at the center post, ' 


as is proper. From the Quantity Theory 
` to the Keynesian Revolution, Sir Roy 
clarifies some loose notions on the “pre- 
cautionary motive.’ Whereas this has 
been subdued by Keynesians in their stress 
on speculative and transactions balances, 
Sir Roy restores this to a rightful promi- 
nence as business liquidity-demand be- 
comes contingent upon  payment-un- 
certainty. ! i 

Growth. theory and the monetary ` re- 
quisites are accorded the careful attention 
expected from the economist who endowed 


this entire new dimension to economics. 


Admitting some untidiness in the concept 
of "optimal" growth, Sir Roy strongly 
lauds growth policies, injecting a concept 
of "the minimum acceptable return on 
capital (MARC),” and that monetary au- 
thorities "should maintain a consistently 


.problems, Sir Roy has few peers. 
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low rate of interest over a rather long 
period" in sluggish conditions (p. 205). 
‘The theoretical core concludes. with a 


- superb chapter on External Equilibrium 


Theory, purveying a rarely matched as- 
similation of the international adjustment 
mechanism, and the analytic perplexities 
in a world of limited reserves, mobile 
funds, and uneven growth. Students, and 
instructors, in a wide variety of courses 
would do well to read this chapter. 

Current policies and institutions, en- 
livened with the issues that confront us in 
creating a viable world monetary order, 
occupy the final part. In his knowledge 
of events, personalities, programs, and 
The 
hard facts are sketched. Sir Roy indicates 
that the variety of disorders are so numer- 
ous that the full theory of international 
monetary management still eludes us. 
These pages illuminate why our inter- 
dependent economies limp from malaise to 
crisis to deceptive calm. 

This is a distinguished addition to that 
economics book shelf where worthwhile 
books are many but distinctive ones are 
few. Quotable passages are plentiful in 
this work; Sir Roy’s style becomes more 
tangy .as his vital spirit educates con- 
freres on either side of the Atlantic. He 
accepts a stable price level as essential, 
and an Incomes Policy as indispensable 
for the task, though cognizant of the 
frustrations en route. For *Phillips-curve"— 
Keynesians willing to trade-off employ- 
ment to restrain price levels, he writes, 
“Future generations may well regard even 
the amount of unemployment that is still 
tolerated, and still more the higher rates of 
former times, as barbarous. A man has a 
right to a job. And society has the right 
to enjoy what he is able to produce" (p. 
190). 

Pseudo—Keynesians, and non-Keynesians, 
may yet be jarred from their cruel com- 
placency on unemployment. ^ v 
: i SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 
` Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

and the 

University of Waterloo 

Ontario ' 

Canada 
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^ KENNETH B. CLARK and JEANNETTE Hor- ` 


KINS. A Relevant War Against Poverty: 
A Study of Community Action Programs 
Pp. xx, 
275. New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 
$6.95. 


This is an important book about the 
" unfinished business of America. It will not 
give heart to anyone honestly concerned 
:about achieving social progress. There may 
exist a few optimists who expect that at 
'the end of the current protests of the 


' Blacks and the students, and after some 


seemingly miraculous reversal towards dis- 
engagement from Indo-China, we may see 


- determined engagement in the tasks of 


xt 


w G 





‘ending proverty and the spiritual depriva- 
‘tions it feeds upon, but they will find no 
comfort here. The careful study this book 
reports of antipoverty agencies in twelve 


' cities indicates that more has been involved 


'"jn their failure than a lack of funds. Al- 
though it stretches the meaning of the 
“sword to call it a war, especially considering 
‘that President Johnson promised “total 
victory," what the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has waged has also, like the 
‘Vietnam war, been the wrong war. It was 


.. Certainly not poverty which the program 


' . has fought. 


Of the community action programs stud- 


'. “Sed in detail only one, that of New Haven, 


E n hin Pa 


UE 
Ec 


ye 


was found to have achieved some “actual 
beneficial, if limited, changes in living con- 
‘ditions of the poor, perceived by the poor.” 
Four other programs were rated as some- 
what effective, but primarily because they 


.. were able to clearly state their goals, and 


.devise programs reasonably relevant to 
those goals. The fundamental weakness of 


' almost all the programs, in the judgment 


' of these authors, was that they merely re- 
^ peated traditional service-oriented and re- 


. ferral-type programs rather than giving the 


.poor communities any handle on signifi- 


^ cant social and political power. 


The authors categorize traditional Amer- 
ican attitudes about the poor into three 


. groups—the Puritans who look upon the 


poor as morally wanting, the Good Samari- 
tans who find them pathetic, and the 
Prophet Amos types who see the fault in 


an unjust system. A fourth group may be 
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emerging, who pragmatically avoid moral 
judgments, but appreciate poverty's impact 
on national stability. Most. of the pro- 
grams studied, including over a hundred 
not actually visited, appear to have been 
responses motivated by the first two per- 
spectives. 

One fault of the book is that it fails to 
appreciate that group who see poverty as 


the natural urban condition of Man, and ` 
see wealth as the long term result of © 


special techniques, skills, or luck. Such 
people are apt to give a larger place than 
these authors. give to mere chance, or the 
providing of skills and the acquiring of 


techniques. Another fault is that in high- . 
.lighting as critical the need for. effective 


social power for the impoverished com- 


munities, and thus in citing such power . 


as the fundamentally correct objective of 
the antipoverty programs, 
failed zo show of what that power might 


"consist, what it might produce, and what 


obstacles stand in the way of the poor's 
achieving it. 
. Wruzarp R. JoRNSON 
Asscciate Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 


Dick NEtzER, Economics and Urban Prob- 
lems: Diagnoses and Prescriptions, Pp. 
vi, 213, New York: Basic Books, 1970. 
$5.65. 


Professor Netzer has written a concise. 


and readable volume, presenting an econo- 


mist’s perspective of urban problems. Non- 


economists, especially, will ind Economics 
and Urban Problems useful as an introduc- 


tion to urban economics—although it is . 


not a textbook in urban economic theory— 


and as a primer in policy formulation by 


econcmists. 

Several important MT issues are dis- 
cussed: race and urban poverty, housing, 
land use, environment, and urban transpor- 
tation; there is also a lengthy section on 
urban public finance. Each issue is pre- 
sented and analyzed in clear, nontechnical 
economic language. If the author is to 
be faulted, it is because of his emphasis on 
breadth of coverage, rather than depth of 
analysis. 


the authors: 


iy 
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The book is divided into threé parts: 
(1) "The Urban Setting” (II) “Policy 
Options," and (IIT) "Raising the Money." 
Part I serves as an introduction to the 
policy issues to be analyzed in Part II. 
Netzer summarizes the economist's view 
of the important problems faced by Amer- 
ican cities. In addition, economic con- 
cepts such as "opportunity cost,” “time 
preference,” and “externalities” are defined 
within the context of policy analysis. 

In Part II, the urban problems are given 
a more detailed analytic treatment. Chap- 
ter 3; entitled “Combating Urban Poverty,” 
presents policies aimed at the alleviation 
of urban poverty. These include short- 
run measures such as employment genera- 
tion and income maintenance, as well as 
those with a long-run time horizon, for 
example, education, population control, and 
new town construction. In discussing em-. 
ployment generation for ghetto residents, 
Netzer covers topics associated with 
"ghet:o gilding” policiss—small-scale Black 
Capitalism, tax credits to induce large cor- 
porations to build branch plants, and con- 
Struction of new housing by ghetto resi- 
'dents—as well as policies for bringing 
ghetto residents to suburban jobs. Al- 
though each issue is duly summarized, it 
would appear that more than the twenty- 

. odd paragraphs devoted to this section 
would be necessary for adequate treat- 
ment of such subtle issues. 

“Breadth-over-depth” also adii 
the chapters on housing, land use and 
environment, where' "environment" ap- 
pears to be somewhat of an afterthought, 
and transportation. In Part IJI which con- 
sists of one chapter .entitled "Financing 
Urban Governmnt," Netzer skillfully out- 
lines the important conceptual issues in 
public finance such as externalities, costing 
public services, and the like.  Further- 

“more, there are interesting. sections on 
restructuring the urban public economy 
and various tax mechanisms. 

In addition to the problem of depth, 
there are other aspects of urban economics 
_ and policy which are somewhat neglected 
in this book. For instance, there is little 
integration of these policy issues,. or dis- 
cussion of the process of government de- 
cision-making. These are minor flaws, 


s 


However, in what is a basically first-rate 
overview of this area of economics. 
Norman J. GLICKMAN 
Assistant Professor of City and 
Regional Planning 
University of Pennsylvania 


Louis M. Hacxer. The Course of Ainer- 
ican Economic Growth and Develop- 
ment, Pp. xxvi, 382. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1970. $8.95. 


The appearance of Professor Hacker’s 
volume has a special significance. Here an 
experienced scholar in the field, esteemed 


for his wisdom, unevoquivocally reaffirms: 


the superiority of an institutional approach 
to American economic history. For a 
decade or more, those who pursued the 
“New Economic History” presented bold 
claims and less performance. They rep- 
resented, and still represent, the intrusion 
of the quantitative and analytical method 
felt by other areas in the social sciences. 
They ‘wished to strain out the economic 
factors, and subject them to precise 
scrutiny by mathematical means. In vary- 
ing degrees of commitment, they would 
have the practice conform to theory, rather 
than generalize from factual evidence. 
Professor Hacker prefers description re- 
lying on sensitive awareness of many in- 
fluences,. political, moral, religious, intel- 
lectual, military, personal, and broadly 


cultural. The emphasis is always economic. ' 


He does not strain for decimal points. 
We may know positively much that may 
not be demonstrated numericallv. The 
mechanistic searchers, so zealous for data, 
neglect a deal that is.pertinent. Nutrition- 
ists tell us that the skin of the potato is 
more beneficial than the starchy body; 
prolonged boiling of a vegetable destroys 
the vitamins. 

The sorcerer’s apprentice, who knew only 
part of the formula, is rescued by ‘the 
return of the master magician. This re- 
viewer closes the book with the con- 
viction that .in the course of American 
economic development, social purpose has 
gained on the operation of private profit. 
The economist flinches when principle 
yields to policy, but the sooner he human- 


eer 
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izes his study, the more realistic he will 
become. 
. of laissez faire. The economic historian 
" is especially fitted, and obliged, to show 
.the fading of supposed laws, and the 
emergence of choices. Virtuosos in eco- 
nomic theory, with whom the President is 
-. surrounded, are unnecéssary to reveal that 
inflation, at this moment, is owing in great 
part to the mistaken choice of prolonged 
involvement in the war in Southeast Asia. 
' The sterile, neutral’ mummery is not 
- Hacker's. 
` does not omit to express his own. opinion. 
This is as it should be for America's 
economic health, for "the law and thé 
prophets" were one and the same. Many 
texis have been so "objective" as to give 
no guidance. If students found, them a 
"bore, with consequent shrinkage in the 
classes, the result was deserved. Hacker's 
book—informed, thoughtful, and solicitous 
. Offers light and leading. 
The volume is of convenient length and 
` attractive format.. The Index, otherwise 
excellent, omits some expected entries such 
` as John F. Kennedy, and Lyndon B. John- 


son and, in the copy furnished this re- - 
viewer, is badly out of alphabetical order . 


(p. 374 ff). 
T Broadus MITCHELL 
‘Professor Emeritus of Economics 
Rutgers. The State University 

‘New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


' Herpert R. NortHRUP., The Negro in the 
Paper Industry. Pp. xiii, 233. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press 
for the Industrial Research Unit, De- 
partment of Industry, Wharton School 

- of Finance and Commerce, University of 
'* Pennsylvania, 1970. $8.50. 


' Northrup's study of the role of Negroes 
_in the paper industry is the eighth in a 
projected series of.over twenty such studies 

^ on the employment of Negroes in American 
‘industry, Students of this problem will 


find much that is familiar in Northrup’s . 
Hindering the - 


'painstaking documentation. 
employment or advancement of Negroes 
are such factors as rapid technological 
change which.has destroyed many unskilled 


This is the story of the erosion: 


Frequently quoting others, be. 


the future. 
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jobs held by Blacks, conservative unions ' 
until recently headed by reactionary lead- 
ers, and mapagements often either in-. 
different or unwilling to risk a strike to 
assure fair employment opportunities. 

Northrup also notes certain features of the 
paper industry which create further diff- 

culty: the small office force, and the 
correspending low number of opportunities 
for Negro women; the location of many 
plants in rural sectors’ or cther parts of 
the country where the proportion of ' 
Blacks is low; the construction of many 
new mills paying high wages and thus 
having their pick of workers; seniority 
lists which are frequently separate and a 
basis of promotion, and which are pre-' 


dicated ən the requirement that all work- . 


ers, even at the bottom, are capable of 
doing the top jobs; and the fact that the 
industry is largely nonconsumer oriented 
and thus less subject to social pressure. 
Many of the factors working to improve 
the situation for Negroes in the paper 
industry are also familiar. Chief among 
these are government: action to promote 
civil rights—Northrup deems this, despite 
some inconsistencies between agencies in 
application, to be the biggest single factor 
in the progress made in southern mills; 
labor market conditions—the existence of 
a tight labor market has oft2n compelled 
management to employ and promote Ne- - 
groes; and the existence of managements 
who, for one reason or another, have 
pursued programs designed to 
greater equality. One of the most interest- 
ing sections of the book deals specifically 


- with the steps taken by several companies 


to correc: discriminatory practices. 

-As in other industries, there are both 
encouraging and discouraging portents for 
Encouraging signs are the 
retirement of the older union officers and 
the subsequent steps by the two major 
unions towards integration, and the ab- 
solute increase in all geographic regions of 
the employment of Negroes between- 1964 
and 1968 with some accompanying up- 
grading. Less promising is the slowness of 
the progress on both of these last two 
counts,, and the possibility that some 
plants may become entirely Black as 


- White workers abandon their jobs. 


assure . 
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‘In summary, this is a meticulous study: 


providing numerous tables and a com- 
prehensive set of appendices. The net ac- 
ctetion is one of details, however, rather 
than any new general information. 
Howarp D. MARSHALL 

Professor of Economics 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


Cyntuia Fucus Epstein. — Womaws 
Place: Options and Limiis in. Professional 
Careers. Pp. x, 221. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1970. $6.95. 


The author of Woman’s Place states 
that her study is a “value orientated in- 
quiry, based on the premise. that it is good 
to better the condition of all individuals 
in society.” The concern is with the status 
of women in the labor force in the United 
States, They represent one-third of our 
workers, but in the main they are “poor 
women” in jobs without prestige. 

Though the central data presented. are 
derived from the professional areas of law, 
medicine, science, engineering, and teach- 
ing in higher education, Mrs. Epstein di- 
rects her focus upon the relevance of 
female worker participation through the 
labor force to the male work world which 


appears to dominate and control female ad- | 


mission, to positions of economic power. 
What are the social forces keeping 
women in their place? Considered are 
perceptions of women’s roles in the Amer- 
ican society, female socialization pro- 


cesses, and the attempted reconciliation of - 


these factors within the occupational struc- 
ture. Analysis then turns to the profes- 
sional structures and their attendant limits 
for the female practitioner. 

This is no diatribe. The author is not 
pessimistic about the future for women 
who are able and willing to work, though 
today “only unusual women have managed 
successfully to hold what American society 
considers high-level. jobs along with the 
family roles historically assigned to 
women.” Ps 

No miracles are expected in occupational 
mobility for women in the near future, but 
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there are signs ihternationally affecting the 
American scene which are expected to in- 
fluence improvements in the work-status of 
women in the United States economy. 


Importantly, the growth of “professional - 


activity” is opening new opportunity doors | 


for the trained female. Segregated educa- 
tional recruiting processes are breaking 
down, and colleges are recognizing a “wider 
social base” today. The author sees de- 


. veloping coeducation in elite universities 


as an opportunity for young men training 
to become economic leaders to also be- 
come “less resistant to working with 
women." Generally, the emphatic pres- 
sures in 1970 America to make institutional 
practices harmonious with the ideals of 
equality wil benefit women workers as 
well as other "disadvantaged groups." 

Space does not permit full consideration 
for Mrs, Epstein's interesting, well-writzen, 
and carefully developed presentation. 
Many possible research areas are suggested 
by the author’s insightful and provocative 
concepts, Her speculations possess a tone 
of authority in the best sense. The gen- 
eralizations are reasoned by and through 
the data presented. Certainly the author 
should have fewer obstacles than others of 
her sex to achievement within the economic 
system which she hopes will be more re- 
ceptive to women’s professional talents. 

. Georce H. HucANIR 

: Dean of te Graduate School 

Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 

‘Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Metvyn Dusorsxy. We Shall Be All: A 
History of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. , Pp. xviii, 557. Chicago Quad- 
rangle Books, 1969. $12.50. 


The Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW) is the most appealing labor 
movement which America has produced, 
and from Professor Dubofsky’s impressive 
volume we can learn why. Gusto, drama, 
revolutionary style, defiance of convention, 
soaring rhetoric, martyrs, and concern for 
the- underdog are traits which the IWW 
had in full abundance. But the IWW's 
appeal may have been achieved at the cost 
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. of effectiveness. In 1913, Ben Williams, a 


leading IWW philosopher, observed that 
“At present we are to the labor movement 


-what the highdiver is to the circus. ʻA. 


“'sensation, marvelous and even thrilling. 


..We ‘attract the crowds. 
- thrills, we do hair-raising stunts and send 


We give them 


the crowd home to wait impatiently for 


' . the next sensationalist to come along. As 


far as making Industrial Unionism fit the 


. everyday life of the workers we have failed 


miserably” (p. 288). 
Ineffective organization and repression 


` both destroyed the IWW, but not until 


this rag, tag, and bobtail of a movement 
had confronted the critical problems of 
unionism of its time: the organization of 
the unskilled, ethnic, low-wage worker, 
craft v. industrial unionism, revolutionary 
unionism, and organizing as technique. It 


^ iš not that-the IWW paved the way for 


the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO)—there is almost no direct con- 
nection between them—but that as part of 


the union tradition, it contributed to the - 
. Stock of experience of what to do, and 


' véry importantly, what not to do. 


On the positive side, the technique of 


` mass organizing which the CIO used to 


such powerful effect was undoubtedly an 
IWW innovation. The negative lesson 
which the IWW proved, and whick it 
learned too late for itself, is that unions 


. and collective bargaining are incompatible . 
* with revolutionary ideology; or to pu: it 


another way, unions which seek a col- 
lective bargaining payoff for their con- 
stituents must come to terms with capital- 
ism at least to the degree that they are 
not waging massive class war against. it. 
The reasons are well established by now: 
(1) the rank and file are -unwilling and 
unable to postpone gratification of im- 


' ' mediate needs; this means they want re- 
sults within the system; (2) the employer- 


wil not sit down at the table to bargain 


^ over his own dissolution; (3) the revolu- 


tionary method, style, and language impose 
exua burdens beyond those already in- 
trinsic to trade unionism without any 
compensating advantages; and (4) revolu- 
tionary unionists are temperamentally in- 
capable of staying with the pedestrian 
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organizational tasks that are indispensable ' 
to successful results for the rank and file. — 

"When John L. Lewis galvanized in- 
dustrial unionism into a powerful force 
he showed that he understood these pre- 
cepts very well by divorcing industrial 
unionism from revolution, and then by 
perfecting viable tools of organization and 
bargaining. Flair figured importantly, of 
course, but as a technique, not as an end. 

Ii is the value of Professor Dubofsky's ` 
admirable work that within his "sympathy 
and compassion” for the Wobblies, he has 
been tough-ininded in assessing their serious: 
defects as a protective ozganization. -He 
has not allowed IWW glamor to get in 
the way of his critical judgment, ac- 
complishing. this by digging more deeply ' 


' and more exhaustively into the details of 


IWW existence than any other scholar be- 
fore him. None of this has detracted from 
the liveliness of his writing performance. ` 
It is altogether a superior piece of labor 
history. i 
. JACK BARBASH 
' Professor of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 

-Madison 


CHARLES Foster, Building with Men: 
An Analysis of Group Behaviour and 
Organization in a Building Firm. Pp. xv, 
220. New York: Barnes and Noble; 
1969. $5.50. i 


This book represents a personal account 
of the activities involved with owning, and 
managing a building firm in London. 
Charles Foster bought Cottesmore Builders 
Limited in 1958, and after about ten years 
of operating the business, ne retreated to 
write an account of its successes and 
failures. Foster’s method is that of a 
story teller who employs rich narrative 
and ample dialogue. He tells us what 
happens and why. Day-to-day problems 
in the life of a changing organization are 
described in great detail with emphasis on 
human relations issues such as group be- 
havior, status, and communications. "I 
see the central problem of industry as the 
relations between people. If these are 
understood, any problem is easy to solve" 


BooK, Derakpeswt 


(p. xiii): The authors memory serves 
him well; it appears that.he can recall 
every pertinent conversation that was en- 
tered into by employees among themselves 
or with customers.’ This permits the 


writer to portray the actors in the story - 


in a very real manner and; as a result, 
the reader can gain meaningful insight into 
human behavior. Following each descrip- 
- tive section of the book, the author at- 
tempts to explain why a situation arose. 
The analysis is based on practical knowl- 
edge ‘tempered by the works of scholars 
in various fields. l 

Case material based in British business 
experience is quite sparse. This book is 
an excellent addition to the literature, and 


it can be used as a supplement to the: 


works of Bennis, McGregor, Roethlis- 
berger, Simon, and others who have been 
concerned with the human aspects of 
organization. Foster’s major contribution 
is based on a rare ability. to reflect mean- 
ingfully on one's deep involvement with a 
business enterprise. Questions pertaining 
to individual and/or group behavior in a 
changing organization are diificult to an- 
swer, but the author addresses himself to 
thern in an interesting and effective manner. 
The book combines description and analysis 
in a way that provides stimulating reading 
for both the businessman and the aca- 
demician. In fact, the work can be used 
in a wide variety of courses, including. 
those in sociology, psychology, industrial 
relations, and management. 
RaicuagRD L. Rowan 
Associate Professor of Industry 
Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Ronatp A. MANZER. Teachers and Poli- 
' ties in England and Wales: The Role of 


the National Union of Teachers im the , 


making of National Educational Policy 

“since 1944, Pp. xi, 164. Buffalo, N.Y.: 

University of Toronto Press, 1970. 

$7.50. 

The purpose of this study is to describe: 
the main institutions and procedures for 
making educational policy in England and 
Wales since 1944, and to assess the effect 
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that-the ened demand for education 
has had on them. Educational policy mak- 
ing in England and Wales in the 1940’s and 
early 1950’s was characterized by a closed 
partnership of the ministry of education, 
the local eduéation authorities, 
teachers. 

The structure of Minna politics in 


‘England and Wales. is described in Chap- 
_ ter 1. 


tional Union of Teachers (NUT), and the - 


The membership of both the Na- 


Professional Organization of Teachers is 
the subject of Chapter 2. The case stud- 
jes of the Superannuation Bill campaign, 
and the Block Grant Campaign described 
in Chapter 3, provide further evidence 
about power relationships in the educa- 
tional system, and illuminate the short- 
term influence the NUT can bring to bear 
on the political process. The case studies 
of the Certificate of Secondary Education, 
the Schools: Council, and Teacher Train- 
ing, described in Chapter 4, illustrate the 
influence the NUT can exercise because of 
the "technical" knowledge it can provide 
to policymakers. Consideration of the 
effect of changing demand is taken up in 
the case studies of Chapter 4, with the de- 
velopment of the new examination, the 
Schools Council, and the conflict over 
auxiliary teachers. The theme of increased 
demand also dominates the description of 
the negotiations of teachers’ salaries in 
Chapter 5. 

This book is a valuable study which 
should be of great use in understanding 
educational policy making in England and 
Wales. : 

: CLAUDE M. Ury 

Research Associate 

San Francisco State College 

San Francisco 

California 


Eri Ginzserc with Miriam Ostow. Men, 
Money, and-Medicine. Pp. 291. New 
York: Columbia University: Press, 196s 
$8.50. 


WILLIAM A. ciie Paying the Doctor: 
Systems of Remuneration and Their Ef- 
fects. Pp. x; 323. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. $10.00. 


and the . 


"^ dustry” 
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Citizens of the United States are cur- 
rently spending over 60 billion dollars a 
year on health caré, The health care “in- 


smaller than the defense industry, and is 
growing faster than either. The publica- 


l tion of the two books here reviewed is an 


indication of the growing concern over the 
economics of this important sector of our 
economy. 

Eli Ginsberg is a prominent labor econ- 
omist and’ Director of the Conservation 
of Human Resources project at Columbia 
University. The book under review is a 
compilation of articles previously published 


"with his colleague Miriam Ostow, and re- 


.vised versions of talks given by the senior 


author between 1966 and 1969. It is not 
a compendium of facts. -There is not a 
single table or chart in the book—not even 
a demand and supply diagram. The nine- 
teen separate essays offer relatively in- 
formal comments and observations on a 


. wide range of medical economics issues. 


Twelve of the nineteen deal with man- 
power problems in the health care industry 
ranging from the general "Hospitals and 
Collective Bargaining” to specific essays on 
obstetricians, laboratory personnel, nurses, 
and even social workers. A recurrent 
theme in these essays is that the words 
“crisis” and “shortage” are used very cate- 


i lessly even in official reports on health care 


. highly trained expensive physicians, ar 
frequently underrated. The book also in-. 


"of the shortcomings in the prevailing sys- - 
tem of medical care,” "better planning is , 
the answer,” “quality medical care is a 
' right,” and the like. 


problems. The author feels that the rela- 


tionship between improved medical care : 
‘and improved health is commonly over- 


emphasized, and that the feasibility of im- 


. plementing slogans like. "the highest qual- 


ity medical care for all regardless of in- 
come" is exaggerated. On the other hand, 
the possibilities for substituting paramedi- 
cal personnel, or even better housing, for 
are 


cludes three essays on mental health care 
and one in-tuberculosis control. The essay 
entitled “Facts and Fancies .in Medical 


Care" critically evaluates such proposi- - 


tions as “the AMA is responsible for most 


is considerably larger than the . 
‘automotive industry, about 25 „percent 


The authors’ com- 
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ments are provocative and enlightening. 
The essay on "What Price Medicaid?" is 
also of general interest. 

William Glaser’s book has come at an 
especially propitious time. 
rently almost a dozen major proposals for 
some kind of national health insurance 


plan—ranging from the Rockefeller plan’ 


to the Reuther plan. The author brings 
together a great deal of previously widely 
scattered, information on how physicians 
are paid in ten’ countries with national 


' health insurance plans, five countries with 


national health services, and one, in Leba- 
ron, with neither. Four major payment 
systems are distinguished. ( 1) fee-for- 
service, where the physician is paid for 


each’ unit of service either by the patient. 
himself or by some “third party,". (2). 


salary, (3) capitation, whereby the physi- 
cian is paid a flat annual fee for each per- 
son on his list regardless of the amount of 
service actually rendered, and (4) case 
payment, where the physician is paid a 


- fixed’ annual fee for each patient and is ` 


obliged to render all necessary care. The 


author attempts to isolate the effects of. 


different payment schemes ori the quality, 
quantity, and the distribution of medical 
care services supplied. For example, it is 


alleged that "the principal danger in fee- ` 


for-service and case payments is the per- 
Zormance .of medically unnecessary pro- 
cedures in order to collect money.” On 


` the other hand, capitation and salaries pro- 


vide incentive for the physician to neglect 
his patients because his remuneration is 


` not closely tied to the amount of service 


actually provided. The author's findings 
on the effects of these different systems 
are disappointingly weak. All too often 
‘one encounters sentences such as thé fol- 
lowing: “Therefore the possible adyan- 
tages and weakness of salary payment de- 


- pend on the traditions and medical organi- 


zation of the country: salaries can Be as- 
sociated with excellence or with weakness." 
The difficulty here is a fundamental one 
and not of the authcr’s making. If one is 
to present evidence on whether one pay- 
ment system leads to “over—doctoring,” 
and another to “under-doctoring,” it is nec- 
essary to have both a measuré of “doctor- 
ing” and a way of determining for a coun- 


There are cur- . 
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` try with a given per-capita income, age- 
sex composition, climate, tastes for medi- 
cal care, and the like, the “optimal” 
amount to be supplied. Since no such 
measure or method exists, one is forced to 
-rely on the conflicting opinions of close 


observers, or to make rather arbitrary 


comparisons of utilization rates. 

The author also provides a fair amount 
of data on both absolute and relative earn- 
ings of physicians in the various countries, 
but no attempt is made to quantitatively 
compare them across countries. While the 
possible relationships between the pay- 
ment system and the absolute level of 
physician earnings are discussed, no sys- 
tematic attempt to test for these is made. 
The references contained in the many foot- 
notes will be found to be exceedingly valu- 
able. i 

Doctor Glaser’s book may not be the last 
word on the subject, but it is an impor- 
tant work. No one interested in a na- 
tional health insurance program for the 
United States should neglect to read it. Tt 
does not provide definitive answers, but it 
does provide a clear account of both the 
problems and accomplishments of other 
countries that have experimented with dif- 


ferent modes of physician payment under 


national health insurance. 
MICHAEL LYNCH 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
EDUCATION : 
Ricuarp Manson. The Theory of Knowl- 
edge of Giambattista Vico. Pp. xiii, 83. 


Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1970. 


$5.00. 


This is a beautiful book. Richard Man- 
son “surrendered to” Vico, not reading him 
through other readers’ lenses, that is, mak- 
ing as purely an “intrinsic” interpretation 
as he could. What he found is all the more 
convincing, and the more convincingly 
proclaims Vico’s genius. For what we now 
read is the result of Manson’s encounter 
with Vico, the “catch” of his “surrender” 
to him, the test of which it stood. The 
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book also is refreshingly lean, the author 
having written only what he had to be- 
cause it was there to be said. > 

Even the beginning, on, "The Influences 
for Vico's Theory of Knowledge," comes 
from Vico, rather than being a chapter in ` 
the history of ideas. The book altogether 
follows Vico's own method, which is to 
"begin where its subject matter began" 
(p. 23), here with Vico himself. It is the 
method. that 'a century and a half later was 
developed by the Geisteswissenschaften, 
whose subject matter is man-made, and 
man can know, Vico held, only what he 
can make; "true" (verum) can be predi- 
cated only of what is made or created 
(factum). Man, thus, cannot know na- 
ture; the sciences of nature cannot attain 
truth but only probability or certainty (p. 
13). This means that truth or knowledge 


“is entirely the work of the mind, either 


the mind of God or of man.” 

Divine reason and human reason, how- 
ever, are “qualitatively identical”; there- 
fore, "it is by means of introspection into 
the modifications of the human mind that 
truth or. knowledge is to be created” (p. 
29). Hence history shows. “the progres- 
sive unfolding of the human mind” (p. 
31). This is an idea we associate with 
Hegel, as we associate Vico’s “providence” 
with Hegel’s “ruse of reason”; “although 
men have, in fact, made the civil world it 
has, nevertheless, originated in the mind 
of God, whose aims are always higher and 
occasionally contrary to the immediate 
ones men seek” (pp. 26, 27). . Manson, 


‘being concerned exclusively with his text, 


does not mention Hegel. 

Vico’s “method of knowledge” is “phi- 
losophy—philology” which is to be found in 
Chapter 5, the longest and perhaps most ` 
crucial chapter. Philosophy examines the 
causes, philology the effects, of history . 
(“art, science, politics, language, and so 
on"). Philology thus is the “handmaiden” 
of philosophy (p. 2 n); it studies cer- 
tainty, while philosophy studies truth. 
“The purpose of knowledge, in seeking to 
understand what the human mind has 
achieved in the past, is to understand what 
the human mind is capable of achieving in 
the present and future" (p. 73). 

Manson does not call attention to these 


. on our problems. 


. bilities of Social Scientists. 


¿they are in constant peril. 


_ ranks. 
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two Vichian continuities, of all men (in-- 


trospection into my own mind is introspec- 
tion into the human mind) and, as just 
noted, of history. As indicated. previously, 
he does not relate his catch, which is far 
richer and more complex than could be 
portrayed here, to other readers of Vico, 
or to other somehow comparable thinkers, 
nor does he discuss its bearing on us and 
I do hope that he will 
do so in a new venture. 
Kurt H. WOLFF ` 

Yellen Professor of Social Relations 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


RarPH L. Beats. Politics of Social Re- 
search: An Inquiry into the Ethics and 
Responsibilities of Social Scientists. ` Pp. 
vii, 228. Chicago: Aldine, 1969. $6.95. 


Scorr Greer. The Logic of-Social In- 
quiry. Pp. xii, 232. Chicago: Aldine, 
1969. $5.95. / 


On initial inspection, these two books 
have little enough in common, either in 
subject matter or method of treatment; 
while their professed objectives differ 
enormously. "Yet, a common title can sug- 
gest a shared significance: “The Anxieties 


of Auguste"; or "The Sins, Sufferings and. 
-Sorrows of the Social Scientist.” 


- Professor-Beals’ book, developed out of 
a study he conducted for the American 
Anthropological Association, is subtitled 
An Inquiry into the Ethics and. Responsi- 
Their earthly 
pilgrim’s progress on behalf of knowledge 
and understanding of men’s orders and 
ways, works and days, is beset by tempta- 
tions and traps which may cause them to 
lose their souls or professional integrity, or 
prevent them from reaching the goal of 
their. pilgrimage, knowledge and under- 
standing of the peoples and problems they 
set out to study. At home and abroad, 
They are dis- 
credited by pretenders or false prophets; 
and betrayed or sold out by apostates, ren- 
egádes, 
They are themselves tempted to 
desertion or betrayal not only by obvious 
proferred bribes, but by offers of better 
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traitors from within their oww 


opportunity to study and learn through the 
aid and support of worldly powers. They 
are subject to seduction by appeals to their 


.sense of civic obligation, and to other. 


high, or high-falutin principles. They find 

their own government and public institu- . 
tions at best an ambivzlent and ambiguous 

friend, at home or abroad. 

When they go abroad, the difficulties of 
disinterested inquiry are doubled. There 
they must strive to. cope with conflicted 
forces and steer through eddys, cross—cur- 
rents, and rapids, namely, their own gov- 
ernment; the stereotyped prevalence 
abroad of their own politics, policy, and 
people; the relevant levels of foreign gov- 
ernments, and the difficulties of parties and 
politics in the host country; the tension of 
people and rulers; the complexities and 
sensitivities of bureaucracies and bureau- 
crats; and the attitudes of local scholars 
towards confreres from abroad and their 
o-ganizations, as well as to the powers that 
prevail in their own land. 

To succeed, it would seem that the social 
scientist must possess both a deep sense of 
calling or mission and no little saintliness, 


along with all the skills of a diplomat and 


politician—above all, a well nigh infallible 
sense of timing and situation. For protec- 
tion, he must look tc the institution, im- 
provement, and efficacy of codes of profes- 
sional ethics; and to success in persuading 
all concerned that his disinterested inquiry 
is not hurtful, will be serviceable, and is 
necessary. . 

One notes that he has few sanctions, en-. 
forceable and feared. Even were it possi- 
ble to require evidence of good character 
for entry as well as to proclaim sound eth- 
ical codes,.licenses to practice and their 
cancellation are unlikely and undesirable, 
especially where governments have immedi- 
ate interest opposed to those of the pro- 
iession. The internal sanctions analogous 
zo those of the church are also not avail- 
able. Moreover, as Professor Béals himself 
indicates, there are diverse tenable views of 
the point at which the primacy of profes-. 
sional duty may cease, and other obliga- 
tions become primary, at least in crisis, 
and for the momen:. Yet, as he notes, 
with all faults and difficulties, a goodly 
number of scholars have built up a respec- 
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table body of knowledge: it can be done. 
Nevertheless, under present dispensations, 
it may prove too little, and achieve. ac- 
ceptance too late. 

Professor Greer’s statement of what con- 
stitutes social science, how it may be 
achieved, and what role it plays in the to- 
tality of human perception, understanding, 
and judgment is a thorough and systematic 
analysis of the inner ways of what, for all 
departmentalization, is a single discipline. 
In its presentation, the author exposes the 
inner weaknesses of social science today. 
He effectively attacks partial and dogmatic 
views of its nature, indicts misguided nar- 
rowings of its scope and method, and shows 
the error of too facile enalogies with 
physical science. His is a superbly sane 
and effective plea for science, broadly and 
relevantly conceived; and leads up to a 
brief but persuasive consideration of the 
relation thereof to normative inquiry. and 
to policy making. The author combines 
philosophical-analytical skills with the ex- 
perience of a practical expert on the public 
and social life of the metropolis. He pos- 
sesses also the poetic vision and insists on 
the importance of the aesthetic element in 
the life of man. Oddly humanistic, with a 
decent sense of human limitation and fal- 
libility, and a proper awareness of human 
potentiality in coping with ourselves, and 
our society, as well as in reaching out to 
the vastness of: cosmic time-space from 
our own little niche and day, Professor 
Greer sees no soundness in “the two cul- 
tures,” no effectiveness in championing one 


or the other, no solution. in striving for 


their reconciliation. Fascinating as a new 
proponent of a triadic view, in a culture 
where triadism is the great surd, he sees 
science natural and social, philosophy in- 
cluding ethical evaluation, an artist’s cre- 
ative imagination beyond the realms of 
scientifically construed fact and value, and 
: of value intellectually made into system, 
as together the human enterprise. 
Science is necessary as a proper realm in 
one of these—and, in a certain sense, 
achievement of maturity in it by proper 
method based on understanding of its na- 
ture and places also needful tc the whole 
commands proper perception and enjoy- 
ment thereof, to his requisite humility and 


Social. 
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rightful pride. To attain to that perspec- 
tive by critical evaluation is to free the 
field from its own sins, ancient and mod- 
ern, and may even help in the struggle in 
and for the benefit of the world, which is 
Professor Beals’ concern. Professor 
Greer’s work; necessarily distorted by a 
brief review, deserves reading for the de- 
light of its enlightenment, for its broad 
perspective, and for its keen clarity. 
Tuomas J. Coox 
H. V. Benedict Professor of Political 
Science 
University of Texas 
EI Paso 


MORTIMER J. ADLER. The Time of Our 
Lives: The Ethics of Common Sense. 
Pp. xiii, 361. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1970. $7.95. 


This title calls upon its reader to con- 
sider what he is making of his life span at 


- this time in history. Adler is not con- 


cerned with a single period or experience 
in which one may have the juiciest illumi- 
nation or excitement of his lifetime, but 
with the totum bonum throughout one's 
whole course of years. 

To say this discourse is about “the eth- 
ics of common sense” may seduce some 
into believing it is easy reading. It puts 
& premium rather on 'the most careful 
thought, and sets forth many closely rea- 
soned arguments that relate to many of the 


‘monumental works on ethics in Western 


thought. Neither does it use the phrase 
“common sense" in the vein of the Scotch 


. School of Common Sense that put forth 


philosophy on the basis of how the world 
appears to the senses. : 

Adler expounds a life-long study of Aris- - 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics, without saying 
so until he comes to the Postscript. Yet 


-it is no slavish modernization of Aristotle. 


It is an interpretation of moral philosophy 
to which Aristotle leads. It contains 
emendations and elaborations of Aristotle, 
without the theological assumptions on 
which the scholastics based. their use of 
Aristotle.. 

If the reader will supply the disciplined 


. attention of a thoughtful scholar, however, 


he wil find moral philosophy ‘here that 
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commends itself, and indeed may lay claim 
to the assent which common sense finally 
wishes. Adler’s conclusions are hard to 
put down or run away from. 

Above all, this is zóod reading for those 
who are sick of the "sick society" routine. 
With impressive historical sweep, Adler 


affirms confidently thàt our century is bet- . 


ter than any earlier era, and that the 


United States today is a better society than - 


any that has ever existed before, and as 
good as any state in the world now. He 
' declares flatly that “The United States has 
shown itself more susceptible to social im- 


.provement than any other country" (p. 


220). : 
Adler traces social unrest and campus 
disorders to the cheating students have 
been given in their education. With edu- 
cation pitched toward competence for the 
treadmill of further production in an al- 
ready affluent society, the discipline nec- 
'essary to master the humane concerns of a 
good life are no longer the substance of 
education. Neither the sensate life of 
Marcuse nor the happiness Galbraith es- 


pouses as the outcome of The Industrial | 


State are adequate notions of a good life, 
says Adler. : 

Not a social or political revolution is our 
need, but a moral revolution. A moral 


. thrust that revises the perverse scheme of, 


. values advocated by the cult of sensuality, 
and, guided by disciplined thought, calls 
for an educational revolution that alone 
' will yield a totum bonum that is adequate. 
To this, Y can only say "amen." 
Louis WiLLiAM. Norris 
President i . 
Albion College : 
Albion 
Michigan 


James SELLERS. Public Ethics: American 
Morals and Manners. Pp. 349. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1970. $8.95. 


The problem of national character has 
attracted and baffled many investigators. 
Sellers makes an eloquent case for the 
viability of this concept, which he calls 

' the ethos of a society. Common history, 
common fate, and common symbols will 
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furnish a common ground among people in 
a social unit, usually defined as a political 
unit. He defends the reality of the ethos 
against the nominalist position of counting : 
‘only individual opinions, as well as the 
universalistic approach of taking mankind 
as a unit. Sellers contends that the study 
of the common ground, or ethos, is. the 
province of the ethicist, especially the 
theological ethicist. ` 

The ethicist seems to be a reincarnation 
of the moral philosopher. In fact, the 
theory presented is based squarely on the ` 
work of Montesquieu, especially his analy- 
sis of despotism, monarchy, and republic. 
Sellers amplifies the meaning of republic 
by considering three dimensions—space, 
time, and communal action. In a repub- 
lic, space becomes the maximum intrinsic 
control of personal and communal spaces, 
time a cyclical phenomenon renewing it- 
self in recurring revolutions, and the qual- 
ity of communal action becomes willed ini- 
tiation resulting in personal equality. 
From these properties, Sellers discusses 
current problems and crises of American 
society as well as. those of contemporary 
theology. 

The central term in the discussion of 
American society is that of manners, which 
includes all the mechanisms of social con- 
trol, laws as well as norms. Distinguishing 
"good" from “bad” manners according to | 
the standards of a republic in the sense 
defined above, Sellers discusses and evalu- 
ates the different points of view in today's 
ideological discussions. 

'The second part of the book treats the 
relevance of theology to the problems of 
ethos, and here the author apparently. feels 
on much firmer ground since he is Dean of 
the Divinity School at Vanderbilt” Univer- 
sity. He establishes for himself a position 
on American theology which takes as much 
from the experience of the American na- 
tion as from the traditionel Protestant, but 
mainly European, theology. From - this” 
vantage point, he can criticize the reports 
of the demise of theology, as well as those 
of a return to the classical Christian tradi- 
tion. His effort is to preserve American 
theology by making it relevant to current 
problems of the society. 

; : 
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This is not the place for discussing the 
theological questions which the author 
raises, but rather the value of his appraisal 
to the social scientist. Many of the -in- 
sights, contrasts, and typologies are in- 
triguing and worth serious thought. The 
defense, of the concept of ethos, or deep 
structure as others might call it, of a soci- 
ety seems eminently sensible. However, 
vexing questions remain. How does the 
author know? Other critics of contempo- 
rary society have advanced different -cate- 
gorizations, different interpretations which 
seem just as plausible. Does this mean 
that a reader has to evaluate these rival 
discussions? Perhaps the author's etymol- 
ogy is at fault. The problems of national 
ethos may not yield to the ruminations of 


the ethicist, but to the careful observation’ 


of a human ethologist. In the meantime, 
-works of this kind. can serve as sources for 
interesting hypotheses to test; this book 
especially could be used as a basis for such 
important research. 
Kurt W.'BAcK 

Professor of Sociology 

Duke University ` 

Durham 

North Carolina 
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conclusion with little evidence to connect 
the two. 

The process of cultural transmission has 
become disintegrated in contemporary soci- 
eties. In periods of rapid social change, 
parents are uncertain of what and how to 
teach their children. Conflict arises when, 
ritualistically, they transmit worn-out 
dogma which has little meaning for them, 
and even less for their children. This has 
produced “a generation of immigrants” who 
are “struggling to grapple with the unfa- 
miliar conditions of life in a new era” (p. 


| 72). 


Mead's prescription is to "create new 


‘models for adults who can teach their 


children not what to learn, but how to 
learn and not what they should be com- 
mitted to, but the value of commitment" 
(p. 92). Many will find the argument 
plausible and the conclusion appealing. 
However, other readers who are more fa- 
miliar with.existing empirical evidence will 
question Mead's premise and be skeptical 
of her answer. 

They wil wonder whether there is, as 
Dr. Mead suggests, a single universal ex- 
planation for. generational conflict. It 
might be said. that a cross-cultural per- 


`- , spective is most useful when it illuminates 


MancangT Meap. Culture and Commit- 
ment: A Study of the Generation Gap. 
Pp. xxvii, 113. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday for the American Museum of 
Natural History, 1970. $5.00. 


We social scientists owe a great debt to 
the mass media for keeping us employed 
interpreting phrases which they invent. 
Missile gap, credibility gap, generation gap 
—a good concept is worth many thousand 
words. That strain exists between the gen- 
erations, and that tensions have increased 
significantly during the past decade is un- 
deniable. Nevertheless, I am not at all 
convinced that slogans such as the genera- 
tion gap serve much purpose other than to 
confuse further what is at issue. 

An illustration of this confusion is Mar- 
garet Mead’s. cross-cultural study of the 
generation gap. Originally presented as a 
series of lectures, Culture and Commitment 
turns out to be both a hypothesis and a 


historical and structural differences be- 
tween societies, and least satisfactory when 
it insists on discovering common patterns 
in all societies. In any case, it remains to 
be shown that generational conflict in New 
Guinea or Latin America emanates from 
the same sources as conflict in the United 
States. 

Furthermore, locating this conflict in 
the family obscures the political stakes that 
are being contested. Youth are not trying 
to wrest power away from their perents 
but from political, economic, and social 
institutions that have long been accustomed 
to having and doing things their own way. 
The family may be one of these institu- 
tions, but it is hardly the only one, or the 
most important one. The conflict then is 
less over who teaches whom, than what is 
taught, and how knowledge is to be used. , 

Finally, Mead's argument that youth 


lack commitment is particularly question- 


able. One might assert just the opposite—  . 


^ like all adults, 
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generational conflict began when youth be- 
came committed. If this is true, then the 
"problem is not a deterioration of values 
. but a competition of values, and viewing it 
as simply generational makes it appear to 


be little more than a family squabble. If, 


we can avoid letting the mass media define 


"the problem for us, then we may: begin to 


see the generation gap as simply one clash 

in a much more profound encounter. 

f FRANK F. FURSTENBERG, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology ` 

: University of Pennsylvania 


Bruno BETTELHEIM. The Children of the 
Dream. Pp. xiii, 363. New. York: The 
` Macmillan Company, 1969. $6.95. 


This is a famous child psychiatrist's 
interesting report on his observations and 
-discussions of child rearing in the Israeli 
kibbutzim. In these agricultural settle- 
ments, organized along the lines of primi- 
tive communism, children are reared from 
birth in children’s housés, along with oth- 
“ers of the same age. They move from 
‘house to house in age-graded steps, chang- 
‘ing their nurses or adult leaders as they 
go along. In the meantime, their ‘parents, 
live in small apartments 
with very few private possessions, partake 
of meals in common dining rooms, are re- 
lieved of almost all individual household 
work, and carry on assigned tasks for the 
common good. They spend a few hours 
each day with their children, and see them 


informally from time to time, as the chil-* 


dren drop in to visit them on the job. 
The author’s main purpose in undertak- 


ing the study was to determine the effect’ 


of this mode of child rearing on person- 
ality development. He was particularly 
interested in the children’s behavior during 


: infancy, since numerous studies of babies 


reared in institutions have reported seri- 
ously adverse effects. 

The report is so packed with teresting 
observations and comments that it is im- 
possible to sumamrize its findings ade- 
' quately. Perhaps his main conclusion is 
that the children come to rely chiefly on 
their peers for help and: comfort, and the 
sense of ‘continuity and sameness, on 


‘process. 
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which the development of a sense of trust 
depends. In addition, they find security 
through the kibbutz itself, in its guarantee 


-of the necessities of life without. corre- 


sponding demands. Overall, he finds that 


‘the kibbutz experiment shows that a sys- 


tem that rears infants apart from their 
paren:s, can work, and that, moreover, it 
can create a radically new personality type 
withir a single generation. 

The kind of personality the kibbutzim 
produces is described as one with little 
capacity for intimacy, one that maintains 
physical and emotional distance between 
individuals. At the same time, it is a 


- persorality that has a great ability to work 


well with others, a collective personality 
whose chief joy is in group experience. 


‘Individuals are selfassured but rather pas- 


sive and inflexible, with rather little feeling 
for private woes or pleasures. 

Whether this is a good or poor person- 
ality type must be judged, the author in- 
sists, in terms of the community's objec- 
tives, not ours. He is somewhat tempted 


to suggest that this child-rearing method 


might be used beneficially in our own 
slums, to overcome the hazards of "cul- 
tural deprivation.” He recognizes the du- 
biousness of such a suggestion, however, 
since our society in general, and our slum 
areas in particular, lack the kibbutzim’s 
saving grace—the whole community’s deep 
devotion and individual aifection for its 
children. 

It is hard to quarrel with so skilléd and 
wise an author. To my way of thinking, 


" however, Dr. Bettelheim somewhat under- 


plays the parents’ part in the child-rearing 
After. all, the children do have 
the parents’ undivided’ at:ention several 
hours each day, and so probably do not 
suffer irom the fragmentation of parental 
images that is the usual institutionalized 
child’s experience. That their parents’ in- 


~ fluence is less intense than usual may itself 


be a blessing. The children thereby may 
avoid Portnoy's complaint which was one 
of.the aims of the original kibbutz move- 
ment. , 
HELEN WITMER 
^ Alexandria l 
Virginia 
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RosERT Cores and MARIA Piers. Wages 
of Neglect. Pp. 191. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1969. $5.95. 


Travis Hirscur. Causes of Delinquency. — 
Pp. 309. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of -Califernia Press, 1969. 
$8.95. 


Although these two volumes are different 
in format, and certaialy in readability, 
they have much in common. The Coles 
and Piers book is a psychiatric interpreta- 
tion and explanation cf what happens to 
children when they are neglected. The 
Hirschi book attempts to expound and 
test a theory of delinquency. 

The Coles and Piers volume makes its 
points both by showing how some children 
survive and mature when they have warm 
and loving support from adults or even 
other children, and how others fail and 
succumb "when such. human interaction is 
lacking, although other aspects of the en- 
vironment such as poverty, or even a con- 
centration camp, may be present. The au- 
thors present eight essays, the titles of 
which show the scope of their purpose: 
“The Child and Poverty,” "On Being a 
Newcomer," "Teacher-Mothers in Mis- 
sissippi," "Feeling, Speaking, Learning," 
“Six Hitler Orphans,” “The Rock-Bottom 
Poor,” “Where There Is Life There Must 
Be Play,” and “Identification and Learn- 
ing.” In each of these almost-case-history 
vignettes, the point is made that "poverty 
` is often bearable if a familiar and familial 
environment offers comfort and support” - 
and they conclude that “the absence of 
mothering, partial or absolute, is the single 
greatest cause of children’s stunted devel- 
opment, with the absence of play running 
a close second.” It is in play that a great- 
‘deal of identification and learning take 
place. If one is interested in understand- 
ing some of the problems of the poor, this 
fascinating and rezdable small book will 
pay reading and study. What is more, it 
gives hope because it demonstrdtes that 
“|. particular men, women and children 
—humble, weak, powerless, and impov- 
erished—everyday assert their needs for 
one another as well as money,” and, with- 
out much question, illustrates what takes 
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„place when human psychological needs are 


denied. 

In his book, Hirschi tests in a careful 
and detailed study, the control theory of 
delinquency. -He does this by examining a 
large amount ‘of data collected as part. of 
the Richmond Youth Project at the Survey 
Research Center, University of California 
at Berkeley." The main usable data came 
from 4,077 completed questionnaires, a 
stratified probability sample representa- 
tive of the 17,500 students entering the 
eleven public junior and senior high schools 
in Richmond, a major city in Contra Costa 
County, north of San Francisco, California. 
Only the boys' questionnaires were used in 
the study. , 

Hirschi writes, “Control theories assume 
that delinquent acts result when an indi- 
vidual's bond to society is weak or 
broken." Hirschi first discusses other the- 
ories of delinquency such as the strain 
theory, and the theory of cultural deviance. 
His definition of delinquency is based on 
the responses given by the boys to a six- 
item scale asking about various kinds of 
thefts, vandalism, and assault that they 
might have participated in. This self-re- 
ported delinquency raises a number of 
questions. ` Hirschi attempts to answer pos- 
sible criticisms, and from his point of 
view, makes a good case for using the re- 
sults of the boys’ responses. 

Even if the control theory of delin- 
quency is accepted, this reviewer feels 
strongly that different kinds of delinquen- 
cies do not have the same cause or causes, 
nor would all kinds of delinquencies be 
encompassed under -the six-item scale that 
Hirschi uses. Be that as it may, Hirschi 
uses various measures to examine the rela- 
tionship of delinquency under the following 
six chapter titles: "Attachment to Par- 
ents,” "Attachment to the School,” “At- 
tachment to Peers," "Commitment to Con- 
ventional Lines of Action," "Involvement 
in Conventional Activities,” and “Belief.” 
Where there is a positive relationship with 
the several measures discussed, delin- 
quency is low; conversely, where there is 
a négative relationship delinquency is high. 
The author admits, however, that “the con- 
trol theory I have advocated does not 
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escape unscathed,” but goes on to write, “I 
am confident that when the processes 
through which these variables affect de- 
linquency are spelled out, they will supple- 
ment rather than seriously modify the 
‘control theory, but that remains to be 
seen." i 

Could it be that the wages of neglect as 
spelled out by Coles and Piers result in 
the individual's weak or broken bond to so- 
ciety? These two books read together lead 
to many interesting speculations. - 

H. ASHLEY WEEKS 

Research Associate . ^^ i 

School of Public Health 
^ University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


Joun P. Hewitt. Social. Stratification 
and Deviant Behavior. 
New York: 
$5.95. 


John P. Hewitt set out to take two con- 
cepts, social stratification and deviant. be- 
havior, explain what they are, and dem- 
onstrate a relationship between the two as 


Random House, 1970. 


explained by a third concept, self-esteem. -. 


It was a formidable task and, had it been 
successful, might have made a distinct 
contribution to sociological thought. But 
despite many: insights and flashes of bril- 
Jiance, the book as a whole, and its major 
thesis in particular, leave one dissatisfied 
and unconvinced. 


Scholars have, a general idéa of what 


they mean by deviance, but have had diffi- 


culty in arriving at a definition, thus leav- 


ing considerable confusion among those 
. following this area of human behavior. 


` The reader will surely be more confused. 


upon completing this book than he was 
before, and I suspect that Hewitt himself 
has never made up his mind what deviant 
behavior is, or what type of deviant behay- 
ior, singular or plural, as you please, he is 
discussing. Deviance is the violation of a 


norm, he states, and the latter “is a stan- - 
dard or principle of conduct viewed as: 


right and binding by most of those who 
adhere to it in their behavior.” The two 


definitions, deviance and norm, are debata- 


ble, but Hewitt proceeds to describe as an 
example of deviance the professor .who 


" 
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does not attend faculty meetings! Sud- 
denly, howéver, he shifts his focus, and 
the book is no longer concerned with devi- 
ance, but with juvenile delinquency, a very ' 
special and important area of deviant be- 
‘havior characterized, among other things, | 
by the involvement in deviance in the bud, 
freduently being acted out for the first 
time, Hence, delinquency may offer the 
theorist an excellent opportunity to exam- 
ine causal factors. But that many forms 
of deviant behavior manifest themselves 
for the first time in the mature or.even 
late years cannot be gainsaid, and this 
makes the emphasis on youthful deprada- 
tions, to which Hewitt later adds some 
material on mental illness, out of keeping 
with the title of the work and its thrust 
and thesis. 

What is this thesis? It is that “any so- 
ciety contains at least some social ar- 

` rangements in which participation is either 

normative or unavoidable, yet that so in- 
,hibit development of adequate self-esteem 
` as to produce poorly socialized people." 
These social arrangements, Hewitt main- 
_tains, are in the form of the stratification 
of people and their resultant unequal life 
chances. What he has done essentially, 
then, is to take the major themes of the 
relationship between social class and juve- 
nile delinquency, as developed by Parsons, . 
Cohen, Cloward, and Ohlin, and to a lesser 
extent Matza, and has introduced self- 
esteem as the intervening factor between 
the class structure and the delinquency. 

A study of this type must first establish 
the correlation between social class and 
deviance;. that this is not accomplished 
when deviance is limited to juvenile delin- 
quency should be apparent. Only then can 
“one postulate that the damaged self-esteem. 
constitutes the missing factor leading from 
class to norm-violating behavior. 

'That delinquency—but not to the same 
extent as other forms of deviance—seems 
to manifest itself differently, both in kind 
and quantity, depending on sccial class, 
may have to be reexamined in the light of . 
events in America during the past few 

' years. But it will take a more exhaustive 
study than Hewitt’s to arrive at convincing 
` answers. Nowhere are Miller, Green, 
Akers, or Fannin and Clinard mentioned. 
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In a discussion of black youth, not a word 
is said of Rainwaters remarkable essay, 
Crucible of Identity: The Negro Lower- 
Class Family. Nor is Sellin cited in a dis- 
cussion of social conflict and delinquency. 


The strong differentiation Hewitt makes: 


between working class and lower class may 
prove important, but he encounters ex- 
treme difficulties, which he does not recog- 
nize, when he attempts to utilize the work 
of others in this framework. Thus, in 
discussing the findings of Reiss ‘and 
` Rhodes, Hewitt blurs his own distinctions 
by calling the blue-collar workers the lower 
stratum, which they are in a comparison 
with the white-collar workers, although a 
higher stratum than Hewitt's lower class. 
Is anyone corifused? 
The Gluecks are given short shrift by 
Hewitt, and never even mentioned in his 
: discussion of what happens to delinquents 
when they grow up; probably Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glüeck have amassed more empiri- 
cal data on that problem than all other 
researchers in America combined. But an 
insistence on the correlation between lack 
of self-esteem and delinquent behavior is 
hardly to be taken sericusly when offered 
by an author who betrays no sign of having 
read the Gluecks on this subject. As para- 
phrased by Wolfgang, their delinquents 
were characterized as “hedonistic, distrust- 
ful, aggressive, hostile and, as boys who 
felt they could manage their own lives, 
were socially assertive, and defied author- 
` jty,” while the nondelinquents “were more 
banal, conformistic, neurotic, felt unloved, 
insecure, and anxiety-ridden.” Which 
group had the lower seli-esteem? 
. EDWARD SAGARIN 
` Assistant Professor of Sociology 
City College of the City University of 
New York 


RupoLPH Sreverts (Ed.). Handwérter- 
buch der Kriminologie, Vol. 2 and Vol. 
3. (Parts 1 and 2). . Pp. 481. Berlin, 
Germany: Walter de Gruyter, 1967— 
1969. DM 153.00. ' E 
A few years ago, Professor Rudolph 

Sieverts, of the Law School of the Uni- 

versity -of Hamburg, began to prepare a 

new edition of an encyclopedia of crimi- 


nology published in Berlin, 1932 to 1936. 
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The first volume of the revised work, con- 
taining thirty-seven articles, was issued in 
1966. The second volume, and half of the 
third and last volume, are now at hand. 
'Théy feature twenty-five articles, begin- 
ning with one on criminal policy, "Krimi- 
nalpolitik," and ending with one on suicide, 
"Selbstmord." "These articles vary greatly 
in length, from one of four pages, on “Or- 
ganized Criminals," to one of fifty-three 
pages on “Recidivism and Prognosis.” 
Two-thirds of them show that their authors 
have relied, more or less extensively, on 
an international bibliography, where Eng- 
lish language works predominate among the 
non-German sources consulted. The arti- 
cles which are exclusively based.on Ger- 
man data deal with such topics as “Crimi- 
nal Police," "Criminal Investigation," 
“Scientific Crime Detection," “Police Sys- 
tems," “Ordinance Violations,” "Food 
Adulteration," “Crimes ‘against Public 
Order," and "Crimes against the Adminis- 
tration of Justice." Several of these arti- 
cles are among the longest. 

A high standard of performance has been 
achieved. Many of the articles are excep- 


. tionally fine; the rest are all good. Of the 


former, special mention should be made 
of Herman Mannheim's article on “Re- 
cidivism and Prognosis," Christiansen's on 
“Criminology (bases)" (32 pp.), Hoeck- 
Gradewitz’s on “Personality Research” (11 
pp.), Sieverts’ on “Criminal Policy” (15 
pp.), and Schneider’s on “Crime Novels” 
(15 pp.). A very informative article on 
international and national "Organizations 
and Institutes” (21 pp.) is contributed by 
Whürtenberger. Other articles deal with the 
topics of “Criminal Sociology," “Art 
Forgery,” “Mass Media," "Physical En- 
vironment,” “Prostitution,” “Religion,” 
“Handwriting Analysis" and “School.” 
The subject of “Criminal Statistics” is 
briefly touched upon in Christiansen's arti- 
cle, and would have merited separate and 
somewhat extensive treatment. However, 
as a whole, the encyclopedia, when com- 
pleted, will be found to be a very valua- 
ble tool for the scholar. Unfortunately, 
its cost is high. : 
; THORSTEN SELLIN 

- Gilmanton f 
New Hampshire 
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.TED RoBERT GURR. Why Men Rebel. 
Pp. xi, 421. Princeton, N.].: Princeton 
University Press, 1970. $12.50. 


` Why Men Rebel should be useful to po- 
: litical technicians who assume that revolu- 

tion can be made more effective or built 
.-up and directed through a mathematical 
: approach of graphs and formulas, espe- 
_ cially of hypotheses. Motivations for re- 
"^ volt are so minutely diagnosed that a great 
: portion of thé book stresses the obvious, 
oe in heavy terminology, but this should not 
1. divert attention from the fact that this ap- 


.proach nowadays provides staff work for 


: totalitarian governments.and for psycho- 
logical warfare practitioners. 


The obvious, of course, contains reliable . 


"although simplistic guides to impleménta- 
` tion. Thus we read on page 13: “Discon- 
"tent arising from the perception of rela- 


‘tive deprivation is the basic, instigating - 


"condition for participants in collective vio- 
' lence." Relative deprivation is given es- 


` pecial stress as well as an almost arcane - 


quality by being referred to as “RD.” . 
` The fact that this might be called a 
. timely book is a reflection of our unstable 
"period in contemporary history, and con- 
“stitutes a warning. Analysis of past per- 
: formance in revolt, as in this book, can 
. serve also as a manual for manipulation 
of attitudes to create revolt. The so- 
called "underground press" of today, along 
. With crude sex to make it palatable, is full 


of such analysis, only given in-far simpler 


and even foul language, while focusing on ` 


. specifics. The question arises whether 
‘books like this one, that adopt an institu- 


tional, seemingly unemotional approach to 


. matters of fundamental attitudes and their _ 


manipulation, are not destined for students 
: rather than practitioners. Those who en- 
gage in any phase of practical revolt have 
"far simpler, more direct treatises. But we 
'can be sure that those who do the “psy- 
war" (psychological warfare) planning, 
. include or employ students of these more 
solid, heavier tomes. Certainly, this book 
is.one of these.- . 
. Actually, this is a textbook in “re-edu- 
‘cation” or “mind engineering"—brainwash- 
ing—for revolution, objectively outlined 
"for subjective use in forestalling or foment- 


' $es. 
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ing revolt. Gurr maintains a professional 
objectivity despite a few perhaps revealing 
lapses, as in taken-for-granted phrases 
such as "Communist nationalism" (p. 104), 
bey iui exorcisms like . . . ‘conspir- 

y'" (p. ix), and “an anti-Communist 

? fp. 265). 

M The production of such objective studies 
is a reflection of a dangerous trend in 
modern society, that discards convictions 


for what is considered professionalism, but 


is actually sheer opportunism. A student, 
or a politician, could seek to modify policy ' 
in a manner to create demonstrations, riots, 


. violence—ultimately revolt—by tactical ap- 


plication of such deductions and hypothe- 
Whether the policy be that of a uni- 
versity, corporation, or government ijs im- 
material to the approach, a matter merely . 
of scope and opportunism. 

The book contains a dozen pages of in- 
dexing end. 39 pages of "supplementary 
bibliography." ; 
EDWARD HUNTER 

Editor and Publisher : 

Tactics f 
" Arlington 

Virginia 


Rex A, Lucas, Men in Crisis: A Study of 
a Mine Disaster. Pp. ix, 335. New 
York: Basic Books, 1969. $10.00. 


A multidisciplinary research team stud- 
ied'a mine disaster that happened in a Ca- 
nadian town in 1958. At that time, a psy- 
chiatrist on the team interviewed miners 
from two groups soon after their rescue. 
'This book is, in the main, a reanalysis and 


: reinterpretation, in sociological terms, of 


the tapes of those interviews. 

The entrapment experience is described 
and analyzed in two periods:. escape, the 
initial days during which they repeatedly 
attempted to get themselves out, and sur- 


vival, the remaining days when they tried 


to stay alive until rescue. In discussing. 
each period, the author utilizes an indi- 
vidual initiation score.recording the fre- 
quency with which each miner attributes 


' initiation of action to himself, and a group 


evaluation initiation score which is the 
sum of such attributions for each miner by 


` the others in his group. . 
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The escape period was marked by .one 


failure after another, and by the miners’, 


successive redefinitions of their situation. 
. The author analyzes these attempts, which 
persisted long after escape proved impos- 
sible, as social control mechanisms which 
enabled the redefinitions of their situation 
to occur. 

Three aspects of the sivil period are 
described and analyzed: the control of 
expressive ‘behavior while under severe 
stress and deprivation, that is, how these 
men “kept their cool" and continued to 
“act like men”; the socia! mechanisms en- 
abling repugnant activity to become ac- 
cepted, for example, how thirsty men 
learned to drink urine; and the processes 
whereby a positive definition of the situa- 
tion was maintained with respect to how, 
in the face of death, they could keep hop- 
ing for rescue. 

The author includes a discussion of the 
methodology that was employed, and ‘con- 
cludes with a recitation of the relevance of 
the findings. 

'There are parts of this book that read 
like a doctoral dissertation. Not only is 
there, at times, much too much jargon, but 
there are occasions when an elaborate 
superstructure of sophisticated conceptuali- 
. zation is erected to explain a few terse 
quotes. This makes for shaky theory 
building. Fortunately, there are not many 
such times. While colleagues from other 
disciplines, swamped by the sands of 


loosely-flowing terminology, may find the . 


going slow, the book makes good reading 

for sociologists—especially those interested 

in small groups, in military sociology, or in 

disaster phenomena. For the rest of the 

field, this book holds the rarest of entice- 

ments: it can be exciting sociology. 

LAWRENCE PODELL 

Professor of Sociology and Urban Affairs 
City University of New York 


PauL Roazen. Brother Animal: The 
Story of Freud and Tausk. Pp. xxv, 221. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. 
$5.95. 


For.the first time, a book brings to life 
the master of unconscious dynamics as a 
human being—a brother to lesser mortals 
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in his vanities, jealousies, and personal 
prejudices. This description of the social, 
political, and economic environment with- 
in which the pupils of Freud played out 
their roles reads like a first rate novel, 
Freud himself might have enjoyed this 
skillful application of his own techniques 
and insights to his relationship with pupils 
who have since become prominent in their 
own right. 

The practically unknown Victor Tausk, 
an admittedly brilliant, creative, and rest- 


- ive potential professional rival, committed 


the additional sin of competing for the 
attentions of a woman favored by Freud. 
All of this is interestingly revealed by new 
evidence contained in personal notes, let- 
ters, and documents of Freud's circle and 
times, made available by Anna Freud, but 
not utilized in Ernest Jones’ autobiography 
of her father. The conclusions are sup- 
plemented with the results of the author's 
interviews with twenty-five of Freud’s 
former patients and surviving relatives, as 
well as pupils. It is a fascinating study of 
a great man and his personality needs 
which resulted in the psychological destruc- 
tion of another. 

As the events leading up to Freud’s com- 
plete victory over Tausk are dissected ana- 
lytically, his more famous breaks with 
Alfred Adler and Carl Jung, as well as his 
rejection and alienation of others equally 
well known to psychology and psychiatry, 
are similarly interpreted in the light of his 
personality structure and the environment 
of the first two decades of this century. 
Admittedly, Freud was a creative genius, 
of which he himself was most convinced, 
and he demanded recognition and obedi- 
ence as a hereditary right. 

The author succeeds in constructing a 
three-dimensional portrait of a period, and 
of the men who functioned within its limi- 
tations. The destruction of Tausk's pa- 
pers, at his own request, after his suicide, 
probably deprived science of some valua- 
ble evidence that it was he who had initi- 
ated some of the current techniques for 
treating psychotics, as well as other in- 
sights into personality development and 
performance. The author makes plain 
Freud's displeasure at any deviation from . 
his own interpretations. Like others 
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equally proud and. sensitive, Tausk both 
, acquiesced in and resented the demand for 
rigid acceptance and an almost “infantile 
. dependency" upon the master, a primary 
` consideration for remaining in Freud’s 
favor. As was common at the time, one's 


professional success and economic well-. 


being depended upon case referrals from 
the acknowledged chief, and was of no 
slight importance in keeping. rebels in line: 

This study makes a worthy contribu- 
` tion to the literature of psychoanalysis, 
and provides evidence of the influence of 
social factors upon interpersonal relation- 
' ships which cannot be ignored when study- 


' ing those inner dynamics so successfully 


. described and interpreted by Freud. 
. Irvine. R. STUART - 
Department of Psychology 
, Herbert H. Lehman College 
City University of New York . 
Bronx 


CALEB GaTTEGNO. Towards A. Visual Cul- 
ture: Educating Through 
Pp. x, 117. New York: Outerbridge & 
Dienstfrey, 1969. $4.95. 


The visual, automated, technological 
. culture is upon us. Instead of joining 
thosé who fear man’s fate in these times, 
Caleb Gattegno takes our hand and care- 
fully leads us into this world with new ex- 
citement and promise. For this attempt 
alone, we owe him, and others like him, a 
debt of gratitude. "He has tried success- 
fully to give the reader a glimpse into his 
vast understanding of the detailed process 
of education, while at the same time he 
explains how the visual impact of television 
opens new dors in educational concepts. 
Any one of us interested in understand- 
ing man and his social processes should 
read this book not only for its specific con- 
tent, but also for an understanding of the 
interaction between a human social process 


such as education, and the media within . 


which it is transferred. Mr. Gattegno’s 
capacity to interweave these two processes, 
and keep them constantly before us is, in 


this reviewer’s opinion, one of the major - 
7 


contributions of the book. For in our 
times, the various media of communica- 


"Television. ^ 
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tion, and the complex media of technology, 
are having major impacts on our social 
structures, family lives, and value systems. 
We. need. more contributors like ‘Caleb 
Gattegno to help us to creatively use these 
media for man's benefit. We can no longer 
allow ourselves to play with these media as 
though they were just toys, for we are 
learning how dangerous: their impact can. 
be when we do just that. 

Despite its primary focus on education, 
this book should be of interest to political 
and social scientists since a better under- 
standing of the potential uses of television - 
certeinly has impact on these fields. The 
writer achieves his goal in hoping that 
readers “will not need long to find that 
they are: confronted with questions that 
will mobilize their creative mind and will 
force them into thinking anew about mat- 
ters to which they now may rarely turn to 


stimulate their perception of reality. . . .” 


This promise, I feel, is well borne out by 

the book. ; : 
: ROBERT FISHMAN 

` Executive Director 

Resources for Human Development: 

Ardmore . 

Pennsylvania 
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'The Causes of Peace and Conditions of War 
By WiLLiAM T. R. Fox . | 


AssTRACT: What makes wars end (“the causes of peace") 
and what keeps wars from ending (“the conditions of war") 
has been much less studied than what makes wars start (“the 
causes of war") and what keeps wars from starting (“the con- 

. ditions of peace"). Past inattention to war termination prob- 
lems is variously explained by political scientists’ concern with 
war avoidance, strategists! concern with victory and deter- 
rence, and pervasive doubts that thermonuclear war can be 
kept from running its full course. Protracted, large-scale, non- 
atomic asymmetrical war—limited for the major power par- 
ticipant but unlimited for the local, post-colonial minor power 
—and apocalyptic thermonuclear exchange are the two types 
of war which mainly concern students of war termination. 
Although there is brief reference to forces making the par- 
ticipants in thermonuclear war strenuously seek early termina- 
tion, if only to save their cities, the main emphasis is on war 
termination in large-scale, limited war. The problem is dis- 
cussed chiefly from the point of view of a major power seeking 
to take a “turn toward peace," eschewing victory but unwilling 
to accept.defeat. Factors favoring termination are discussed 
in terms of the world political pressures for peace, constraints 
keeping the two sides from using fully the coercive force avail- 
able, competing high-priority domestic policy objectives, the 
translation of battlefield results into more realistic expecta- 
tions and moderated war objectives, the continuous calculus 
of sacrifices still to be made and gains still to be realized, 
and the problem of making peace proposals which are both 
understood and acceptable. 
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author of The Superpowers, The American Study of International Relations, and, with 
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HAT keeps wars going and what 
finally makes them stop? How 

can wars be made to end?  Astonish- 
ingly little has been written in direct 
answer to these questions. In this in- 
troductory article to a symposium on 
how wars end, the special case of 
thermonuclear central war is not sepa- 
rately treated. For many and perhaps 
most purposes, however, the general 
problem of war termination and the 
special problem of ending a two-way 
thermonuclear war may require separate 
analysis, if only because history has to 
be invented and alternative scenarios 
written to breathe life into and to test 
speculations about a class of events for 
which there are no historical examples. 
'The protracted, large-scale, limited 
wars of the post-colonial second half of 
the twentieth century are wars which 
have stayed limited, but they have also 
stayed wars. They, too, are without 
exact historical parallel; for the escala- 
tion of limited war did not, prior to the 
Korean and Vietnam wars, raise the 


spectre of thermonuclear Armageddon. 


Nevertheless, these wars.are in impor- 
tant respects like those of pre-atomic 
times. Understanding how these earlier 
wars ended (or dragged on) is essential 
to a study of how the Korea or Vietnam 
type of war can be made to end. In- 
evitably in the 1970's, where thermo- 
‘nuclear war is not specified, statements 
about war termination will be read in 
‘terms of their relevance to understand- 
ing and controlling the course of events 
in protracted conflicts such as those in 


1. See, however, Journal of Peace Resecrch 
4 (1969), Special Issue on Peace Research in 
History, guest editor, Berenice A. Carroll 
(Cislo, Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1969) ; 
and Herman Kahn, William Pfaff, and Ed- 
mund Stillman, “War Termination Issues and 
Concepts” (Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Hud- 
son Institute, 1968). The Hudson Institute 
study, done ünder United States Air Force 
contract HI-921/3-RR, deals almost_exclusively 
with the termination of nuclear war. 


Korea and Vietnam. Only limited wars 
are likely to be protracted wars, and 
only in protracted war is "termination" 
identified as an urgent problem. 

Military and diplomatic historians 
have described in the most meticulous 
detail how particular wars have run 
their course and particular peace settle- 
ments have been reached, and President 
Nixon has been getting all kinds of 
public and private advice on how to end 
the particular war from which the 
United States has been seeking in 1970 
to extricate itself. The general analyses | 
of international relations scholars are 
far oftener concerned, however, with 
explaining how peace is lost than in 
explaining how it can be won back 
again? "They are also far richer, except 
in the field of international law, in their 
prescriptions for preventing and deter- 
ring war than in their prescriptions for 
limiting, de-escalating, and terminating 
war once started—except insofar as 
winning incidentally involves termi- 
nating. Clausewitz emphasized the po- 
litical control of violence, but not every 
strategist who came after him reflected 
his emphasis. Had writers on strategy 
done so, war termination in protracted 
limited war would have been a less 
neglected topic. 

Unlike Clausewitz, the idolaters of war 
as an ennobling human activity, the ad- 
vocates of war à l’outrance, and the ex- 
emplars oi a strategy of "victory" —the 
code word for the full achievement of 
announced war aims by fighting, rather 
than by some combination of fighting 
and diplomacy, no matter what the cost 
and however extreme (or moderate) the 
war aims—have been supremely unin- 
terested in how to wind down and 


2.The outstanding work on the causes of 
war and conditions of peace remzins Quincy 
Wright, A Study of War, 2 vols. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942) ; 2nd ed., 1 
vol, with “A Commentary on War Since 1942” 
added (University of Chicago Press, 1965). 
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finally stop wars. To all of themi, po- 
litical limitations on the use of violence 
to contain, de-escálaté, and end fighting 
are likely to appear meddlesome. The 
disciples of Jomini, Foch, and Mac- 
Arthur expect peace to be imposed, not 
negotiated. In the United States, at 
least, *no political meddling" with the 
military commander in the completion 
of his appointed military task is a shib- 


boleth almost as power as "civilian 


control.” 

In the dawn of the thermonuclear era 
of world politics, the students of apoca- 
lyptic war were not concerned with how 
apocalyptic wars end and very little 
concerned with any other kind of war 
at all. As Thomas C. Schelling has 
pointed out, the common view was 
that thermonuclear wer could not be 
“brought” to an end; it was like a 
string of firecrackers which must go off 
in turn, once one is ignited? The 
absolute weapon seemed to make abso- 
lute war obsolete; and the interesting 
problem seemed at first to be only how 
to make sure that possessors of thermo- 
nuclear weapons were all equally de- 
terred. By 1970, fortunately, strategic 
theorists had spelled out the inadequacies 
of the "string of firecrackers" approach 
to thermonuclear war.* Slowing down, 
limiting, and halting the thermonuclear 
exchange has become a major intel- 
lectual concern of writers on strategy. 
The “hot line,” -the doctrine of flexible 
response, and the development of “no 
cities" strategies are evidence of a will 
on all sides to assert as effective political 


3. Thomas C. Schelling, Arms and Influence 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966), pp. 20-21. 

4.Most notably, Herman Kahn, beginning 
with On Thermonuclear War (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1962). The most 
explicit rejection of the "string of firecrackers" 
view of nuclear war has been by the advocates 
of a "flexible response" strategy. See William 
W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1964). 


control over thermonuclear violence as 
over lesser forms of violence. 

Nuclear weapons have not been fired 
in anger since Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The same “missing rungs in the ladder 
of escalation” which have kept a' 


‘quarter-century of sub-nuclear violence 


stabilized at sub-nuclear levels seem also 
to have been missing rungs in the ladder 
of conflict resolution. As the major 
actor in two of the longest, bloodiest, 
and most cruelly frustrating of these 
limited wars, the United States stands - 
in greatest need of a doctrine for 
asserting effective political control 
over large-scale sub-nuclear war and its 
termination. 


Wome Down LimItED WARS 


Viewing war as a disease to be 
stamped out, a “public health” way of 
viewing war, is an essential research 
orientation but one which seems to 
divert attention away from viewing 
large-scale limited war as a kind of in- 
fection which the infected patients need 
to have controlled and cleared up 


promptly. To change the metaphor, 
. viewing war as an interval between | 


periods of diplomacy, or as an inter- 
ruption in the normal and continuous 
procedures of conflict resolution among 


sovereign states, seems to discourage ` 


work in any systematic and theoretical - 
way on how force and diplomacy may 
be used together to achieve early war 
termination on a basis that rationally 
balances costs and benefits at each step 
as the war is wound down. 

Students of international conflict 
resolution often find it uncongenial to 
think of war as a “normal” procedure 
in any systematic classification of con- 
flict resolution procedures." War does 


5. War is not one of the procedures discussed 
by Julius Stone in International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, s.v. “International Con- 
flict Resolution." 


4 . - 
indeed reflect a failure of diplomacy 


and third-party settlement, but in this 
era of limited war it is not a statistically 


-rare phenomenon. Even in the Journal 


oj Conflict Resolution, which has done 


' much to bring the analytical skills of 


economists and social psychologists to 
bear on the unsolved problems of po- 
litical scientists and historians, attention 
to the specific problems of making wars 


,end is slight. - 


This is not to say that any less effort 


. ought to be devoted to the Kantian 


'war has started. 


quest for lasting peace, but only that 
more effort should be applied to the 
Clausewitzian quest for political control 
of violence after, as well as before, a 
Academic interna- 
tional relations scholarship has in some 
previous periods of national crisis fol- 
lowed rather than led events; only after 


: the country had been almost.split apart 


by the protraction of the Vietnam war 
and the apparent failure of coercive 


diplomacy, was war termination identi- 


fied as a subject of great theoretical 
interest and urgent practical concern.? 


' Some scholars may have felt that work 
on how to make large-scale limited war 


end on an "acceptable" basis (however 
*acceptable" may be defined) some- 
kow would confer legitimacy on and 


involve collaboration with the system 


that produced large-scale limited wars. 
The goal of “no more Koreas and no 
more Vietnams" would, if this reason- 
ing were carried on to its logical con- 
clusion, be compromised should research 
on war termination point the way to 
mitigating the anguish of a war-weary 
United States. 


6.'The author specifically includes himself in 
the academic group whose theoretical interest 


in how wars end emerged only after the Viet- , 


nam war had come to dwarf the Korean war 
in terms of American experience with pro- 
tracted large-scale limited war. 
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THE TRADITIONAL AMERICAN APPROACH 
Old-fashioned aspirations for “vic- 


_tory” and new-fashioned visions of 


curing the world of the war disease are 
not the only causes for the neglect of 
war termination studies. A third in- 
hibitor to studying “the causes of peace" 
is the traditional American approach to 
war. -The country; it is commonly be- - 
lieved, does not deliberately embark on 
large-scale war; it only enters “foreign” 
wars when some great aggressor attacks 
it or seems on the point of so.over- 
reaching himself that he must be. 
stopped before he upsets the whole in- 
ternational political order in a major 
theater of world political conflict. 
While this major theater before 1945 
could only be Europe and this tradi- ' 
tional approach is today recognized on 
all sides as inapplicable to thermonu- 
clear war, and indeed to any kind of 
war in Europe, it seems to be enjoying 
a second incarnation in Asia in large- 
scale limited war.” 

'The United States has not prepared 
for the present era's large-scale, limited; 
protracted Asian wars, any more than 
it prepared to fight in Europe's large- 
scale, unlimited, protracted wars earlier 
in the twentieth century. But then and 
now; however, the applicable tradition, 
in Henry Stimson's words, is to apply 
*one's whole, undiluted strength" to 
winning back the peace that the enemy 
has broken.  Large-scale mobilization 


7. With its central role in the military ar- 
rangements .of NATO and large forces in 
Europe a quarter-century after the end of 
World War II, the United States approach to 
European and North Atlantic security prob- 
lems is far from what is here described as the 
traditional American approach. In the Korean 
and Vietnam wars the United States departed 
from another long-standing tradition, to avoid 
involvement in large-scale ground fighting on 
the Asian mainland. 
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after a war has begun, rather than large- 


scale preparedness in anticipation of 
fighting that war, means that war pro- 
traction rather than early war termina- 
tion is the first military objective. 
Only then can time bé gained to avoid 
‘early defeat and bring the nation’s 
whole, undiluted strength to bear so 
as to assure ultimate victory. Each 
large-scale protracted war is, in this 
view, seen as a unique event. One does 
not negotiate with the enemy as an 
equal, but undertakes a crusade to clear 
away every obstacle to a fresh start for 
a new and improved international sys- 
tem. “The strategy of inundation,” to 
use Eisenhower’s phrase in his Crusade 
for Europe, and the goal of “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” Franklin Roosevelt’s 
Casablanca Conference formula, may 
.have been appropriate for Ulysses S. 
Grant in the American Civil War, for 
Roosevelt in the war against Hitler as 
the embodiment of absolute evil, and 
for other true crusades. It offers little 
guidance in the conduct of large-scale, 
sub-nuclear, protracted “post-colonial” 
war. i 

The Boer War may in fact provide an 
historical experience more relevant to 
the American problems in Korea and 
Vietnam than the American Civil War 
or the two World Wars of this century. 
A major power could ünd no way to 
prevent hostilities against a tiny op- 
ponent from dragging on. From the 
Peace of Vereeniging, which in 1902 
ended the fighting in South Africa but 
brought no immediate reconciliation, the 
defeated General Smuts thought he 


learned that in a peace of reconciliation 


the terms ought to be established be- 
fore the enemy is finally defeated and 
perforce compelled to accept whatever 
amalgam of magnanimity, vindictive- 

8. See James Eayrs’ essay on “Force and Im- 
potence" in his Fate and Will in Foreign Pol- 


icy (Toronto: CBC Publications, 1967), es- 
pecially pp. 70-75. 


ness, and wisdom the victor chooses to 
impose. Sir Keith Hancock's judgment 
is that Smuts believed that the Boer 
War lasted a year longer than any Brit- 
ish interest required. Fifteen years later, 
as Britain's most trusted Empire soldier- 
statesman, he almost refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailes because of his 
strong views as to the futility of a 
vindictive, dictated peace? A “Wilson 
peace," as opposed to a “Lloyd George- 
Clemenceau peace," would, in his view, 
have been more likely to emerge from 
pre-armistice riegotiations than from dic- 
tation to the prostrate vanquished en- 
emy. It might also have emerged 
earlier. . 
The United States has, of course, 


` proclaimed in the Korean and Vietnam 


wars no goals so sweeping as “uncondi- 
tional surrender." 1° On the other hand, 
United States tactics for enticing the 
enemy to the bargaining table have been 
notably unsuccessful in both’ wars. 
Even after seventeen years there is only 
an uneasy armistice along the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel; and unsuccessful as 
was the.effort to bomb Hanoi to the con- 


ference table, efforts to lure Hanoi into 


meaningful negotiations in Paris have 
hardly been more successful since Amer- 
ican bombing of the North was curtailed 
in 1968. 


THE POWER OF THE SMALL 
BELLIGERENT 


Unless one side chooses simply to 
abandon the field or unconditionally 
surrenders, it takes two to end a war. 


9. For a brief account of Smuts’ views as to 
the outcome of the Boer War and World War 
I, see W. K. Hancock’s essay “From War to 
Peace" in his Four Studies of War and. Peace 
in This Century (Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1961), pp. 33—58. 

' 10. General MacArthur’s disastrous march to 
the Yalu in late October, 1950, suggested that 
he, for one, never quite got the word. See 
Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation (New 
York: Norton, 1969), chs. 47 and 48. 
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It is not, however, in the limiting cases 

of unilateral withdrawal and uncondi- 

tional surrender that the problem of war 
termination poses an intellectual chal- 

‘lenge. As Finland's Winter War with 
the Soviet Union in 1939-40 showed, 
the side whose war aims in a local war 
require only that the enemy not finally 
‘defeat it, is a formidable opponent even 
‘to a major power. It is especially for- 
midable, as the Vietnam war shows, if 
taat major power’s government is for 
domestic or world political reasons anx- 
ious`to limit, wind down, and stop the 
fighting. The small-power belligerent, 
"determined to outwait its major-power 
-opponent questing for de-escalation and 
peace, may make a peace of reconcilia- 
tion almost as hard to achieve as any 

-other kind of peace. In such asym- 
-metrical, protracted colonial and post- 
colonial wars, the local belligerent must 
take care only not to make such “out- 
rageous" demands or adopt such horri- 

_ fying tactics as to rebuild the major 
: power’s home front support for carrying 

, on the war. He can charge a high price 
just for letting the major power disen- 
gage. 

The case of “pure withdrawal” may 
indeed be as hard to envision as Paul 
Kecskemeti found “pure surrender” to 
be when he studied war termination in 

: World War IL." Just as the obviously 

- vanquished still has some spoiling capa- 
bility, and therefore bargaining capac- 
ity, until the shooting lias stopped, the 


11. Paul Kecskemeti, Strategic Surrender 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 


1958). A furore was stirred up by Senator 


Styles Bridges! ludicrous charge that this 
book, a research study by the government- 
supported RAND Corporation, was a pre- 
scription for United States surrender. Evi- 
dently, for men of the Bridges persuasion, even 
the contemplation of a war outcome in which 
there is deviation by the victorious United 
States from the single acceptable goal of un- 
conditional surrender violates some deeply 
embedded taboos. : : 


surrender formalities are completed, the 
weapons of the defeated gathered up, 
so the local enemy in asymmetrical war 
can charge a high and negotiable price 
to a major power bent on withdrawal. 
Troops have to be protected while other 
troops are being withdrawn, and at 
least minimum provision made for the 
future of the local allies. There may 
in fact be no such thing as unilateral 
termination by a simple act of with- 
drawal. The most rigorous critics of 
continued American military involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia may indeed find 
as great a challenge in research on how 
wars end as those who would demand 
more of Hanoi as the price of termina- 
tion. In any case, one must negotiate 
with an enemy who is still fighting. 

We have attributed the theoretical 
and doctrinal vacuum as to how wars 
end to three quite separate causes: (1) 
the dominant "public health" view of 
the war disease by most peace research- 
ers, (2) insufficient attention by mili- 
tary strategists to the problem of the 
rational political control of violence dur- 


.ing war, and (3) a specific American 


war tradition, such that the makers of 
American military policy seem almost to 
have a trained incapacity for avoiding 
stalemate in protracted, large-scale, lim- 
ited war. In discussing this last subject 
we have already embarked on a consid- 
eration of what keeps one kind of war 
from ending. Let us turn to consider 
the more general problem. 

What keeps a war going? If the two 
sides have ' incompatible, . unrealized, 
minimum war objectives and additional 
human and material resources which 
they are willing to allocate to the war, 
the answer is obvious. Until there is 
some change in the goals, expectations, 


_and calculations of at least one of the 


belligerents, the fighting goes on; and 


not all changes lead toward peace. .A’ 


large tactical success may open the way 


' to inflating war objectives, and thus 


"y 
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postpone rather than hasten the day 
when terms of settlement will be offered 
which the enemy might reasonably be 
expected to accept.” I have argued 
elsewhere that the United States has in 
fact after such tactical successes 
“snatched unlimited stalemate from the 
jaws of limited victory” in both the 
Korean and Vietnam wars, i.e., discov- 
ered a negative solution to the problem 
of war termination.!* 

. Let us posit a situation which might 
“rationally” call for one side to make a 
"turn toward peace. The United 
States, for example, found itself in a 
far different situation in Southeast Asia 
in early 1967 than in tbe dark days of 
early 1965. Sukarno was gone, Com- 
munist China was caught in the throes 


12. Morton H. Halperin, Limited War in the 
Nuclear Age (New York: John Wiley, 1963), 
p. 32, makes this point and the additional 
point that there is also “pressure on the losing 
side to expand the war in order to reverse the 
battlefield decision. . . ." 

The brilliantly successful Inchon landing in 
September, 1950, which led to the almost 
total destruction of the 400,000-man North 
Korean army operating south of the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel, would be a classic example of 
a government’s decision to inflate its war ob- 
jective in the aftermath of a battlefield success 
if General MacArthur’s decision to march to 
the Yalu had in fact reflected Truman Ad- 
ministration policy. As Dean Acheson’s mem- 
oirs (loc. cit.) show, however, even Mac- 
Arthur's Washington critics, the men responsi- 
ble for maintaining political controls over 
American fighting in Korea, were actively 
canvassing the prospects fo- 
war aims to include a united, independent, 
and democratic Korea. 

13. William T. R. Fox, “Next Steps in Viet- 
nam Policy," privately circulated in 1967; 
published in Social Progress (March-April, 
1968) pp. 34-42. On the other hand, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk seemed to belong to 
the "no compromise of declared war objec- 
tives" school when he testifisd in 1966 that 
“I would be misleading you if I told you that 
I thought that I know where, when, and how 
this matter will be resolved” (quoted in 
Eayrs, op. cit, p. 22). From his vantage 
point it appeared to be the cther side’s deci- 
sions that stalemated the Vietnam conflict, 


expanding the- 


of “cultural revolution,” and American 
arms had stabilized the military situa- 


tion in South Vietnam. Yet it was an-. - 


other whole year before the great Ameri- 
can peace overture of March, 1968—a 
year in which the loss of American lives 
reached a level which could not be sus- 
tained in limited war, in which urban 
riots convulsed the nation, and in which 
inflation raced out of control. 


: Factors or PoLICY PARALYSIS 


What are. some of the factors that 
predispose toward policy paralysis, even 
when "total victory? as a war aim is 
vigorously eschewed? Mobilization pat- 
terns and war strategies take time to 
achieve results, and the war-makers may 
judge that the military policies selected 
have not yet been fully translated into 
bargaining capacity at a peace table. 
The statesman-politician may be led by 
his senior military advisers to conclude 
the timeis not ripe for terminating the 
war on terms that realize fully on the 
military investment already made. 

Even when there has been ample time 
to demonstrate the final ineffectiveness 
or unacceptable cost of a given strategy, 
a kind of technological hubris may par- 
ticularly bedevil the American policy 
maker. In large-scale limited war, 
there are, by definition, as yet unmo- 
bilized resources (otherwise the war 
would be unlimited); but it is the hope 
of better rather than simply more 
products of American defense industry 
that may delay reconsideration of an 
ineffective strategy or scaling down un- 
attainable or unacceptably costly goals. 
There are always better weapons in the 
pipeline than on the battlefield, and 
better ones on the drawing boards than 
in production. What an irony it will be 
if the brilliant American advances in 
helicopter technology demonstrated in 
ground fighting in Vietnam seem in 
retrospect to have delayed by two or 
three years the discovery of policies 
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which would terminate an unwinnable 
war! 

Policy paralysis may result from what 
Lewin and Miller have described in 


intrapersonal conflict terms as the - 
Here 


. *approach-avoidance" conflict.'* 
the jackass is not immobilized by being 
pulled in opposite directions by two 
equally sweet-smelling bales of hay. 
His problem is more difficult: a skunk 
sits on his hay and the closer the jackass 

. moves to both, the greater his anguish. 
It is perhaps not too far-fetched to de- 
velop by analogy a model of intrana- 
tional conflict. The sweet smell of dis- 
engagement and peace and the evil 
smell of unrealized war aims (in which 
tens of thousands of lives and billions 
of dollars may have been invested) 
work at cross purposes. Unless one 
smell definitely prevails over the other, 
capacity to.make clear policy is para- 

-lyzed. In our American governmental 
system, with its separation of powers, 
the turn in policy in 1967-68 was de- 
layed because one part of the govern- 


' ment smelled the new-mown hay of de- 


-escalation .and peace while - another 
smelled mainly the malodorous musk of 
military failure. One need not summon 
up the image of an anthropomorphic, 
monster superpower on the edge of a 
nervous breakdown for the analogy of 
approach-avoidance to have relevance. 
In an atmosphere of polarized immod- 
eration—with one group calling for 
early termination by victory, whatever 
the escalation necessary, however great 
the cost, and however evil the by- 
product in domestic and world political 
consequences; and a second group call- 
ing for early termination, whatever the 
sacrifice of war aims necessary, however 
humiliating the frustration and failure, 


_ 14. See Kenneth Boulding, Conflict and De- 

fense (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1962), 
ch. 5, for a discussion of “approach-avoid- 
ance” in terms relevant to interpersonal con- 
flict. 


and however disastrous the events which 
follow abandonment of the struggle— 
resolute pursuit of some middle way 
may command wholly insuificient do- 
mestic political support; it matters not 
how rational the in-between, moderate 
policy may appear in cost-benefit terms. 
Paradoxically, the more urgent the de- 
mands for termination by groups with 
diametrically opposed programs for 
termination, the less may be the chance 
of a policy commanding sufficient do- 
mestic support which would in fact end 
the war. f 

Let us now assume, however, that, one 
way or another, one belligerent does 
take a great turn toward peace—as, for 
example, the United States did in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speech of March 31, 
1968. On that day the President an- 
nounced the sharp curtailment of bomb- . 
ing of North Vietnam and his own ab-- 
dication from the seat of power as an 
earnest of the seriousness of his peace 
move.5 In the typical case, one side 
decides before the other does to search 


for ways of limiting, winding down, and 


stopping the war, even at some cost to 
its original war. aims. When we ask, 


'*Why does a war go.on when one side 


wants to quit?" we are really asking why 
the first side to decide to seek peace, on 
what it considers to be very moderate 
terms, may have very great difficulty in 
bringing the other side to a similar point _ 
of view. 

We have already described what hap- - 
pened ih one difficult case, that of 


15. It is intriguing, though fruitless, to 
speculate how much of the effectiveness of 
this bold move toward early war termination 
was lost by the successive assassinations. of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy. 
These two tragedies left the United States 
portrayed before the world as incapable of 
managing violence at home and therefore unfit 
to wield it abroad. It is at least arguable that 
without the two assassinations, Hanoi would 
have felt the pressure of world opinion to 
make a reciprocating gesture of de-escalation. 
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a major power's faraway small-power 
opponent, which in Raymond Aron's 
terms was content simply “not: to lose” 
and in no particular hurry to accommo- 
date a peace-seeking major-power op- 
ponent. A more general answer to the 
question of why war goes on when one 
side wants to make peace is that its 
“moderate” conditions are not mod- 
erate enough to satisfy the minimum war 
objectives of an opponent with re- 
sources to carry on the struggle. “No 
peace just yet" is a typical response to 
peace overtures by an opponent who 
believes it can get better terms later on. 


HITLER’S SPECTACULAR FAILURE 


The most spectacular failure of a 
war termination effort in the history of 
modern war, that of Hitler's Germany in 
the summer of 1940, is instructive as to 
another aspect of the problem of why 
wars go on when one side is ready to 
stop. With the occupation of Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium, and the 
collapse of the entire French military 
effort, Hitler's force stood astride the 
whole of Western Europe facing a be- 
leaguered Britain. Hitler could not, 
however, translate an unimaginably vast 
military success into any kind of po- 
litical settlement with Britain, because 
he had a totally insoluble . credibility 
problem. 'Too many times, in too few 
years, too recently, he had made light- 
ning moves of his military forces—into 
the Rhineland, into Austria, and into 
Czechoslovakia—and won reluctant ac- 
quiescence to successive Jaits accomplis 
by asserting in each case that he had no 
further demands in Europe. Given the 
circumstances, the British government 
could see little point, no matter how 
bleak its military prospects, in accom- 
modating to the self-designated victor’s 
demand for peace. The pitcher had 
gone to the well one too many times, 


and it failed Hitler on its most crucial 


‘trip. 


To say what makes war go on is also 
to say a good deal about what makes it 


‘stop, for one has specified conditions 


whose absence presumably would make 
for peace. Not all these conditions 
whose absence makes for peace are 
equally manipulable in what we have 
called the typical war-termination situ- 
ation, in which one side has embarked 
on an earnest search for a way out of 
war and the other has not yet recipro- 
cated. The causes of peace are multi- 
ple,*® and some of them are largely be- 
yond the control of the combatants on 
either side. 

There are, for example, inherent limi- 
tations on the uses to which a major 
power can put its enormous apparatus 
of coercion; and ultimate recognition of 


these limits may lead to moderate war 


aims and peace. In a struggle with a 
lesser power, the major power has the 
material possibility of *out-escalating" 
its enemy; but, as we have already 
noted, there are missing rungs in the 
ladder of escalation (and particularly in 
war. with an enemy who is perceived as 
a surrogate for another major power). 
Wholly apart from this, escalation works 
both ways. As Michael Howard has 
reminded us, Clausewitz favored requir- 
ing the smallest possible sacrifices of the 
enemy, so that the enemy would not 
fight barder by virtue of feeling that 
with escalated destruction in prospect, 
there is more.to lose." At a different 


16. See Halperin, op. cit., p. 32n., who em- 
phasizes that action to end (or not to end) 
a local, limited war may be based on a calcu- 
lation of interests in other theaters of world 
political competition far removed írom the 
particular local war in question. 

17. Michael Howard, "War as an Instru- 
ment of Policy,” in H. Butterfield and M. 
Wight, eds., Diplomatic Investigations (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1966), pp. 196-198. Professor Howard con- 
trasts Clausewitz’ teachings about the political 
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level of constraint, the great power po- 
tential of large, advanced, industrial 
states in these last decades of the twen- 
tieth century may be associated with 
popular attitudes which call for sharply 
increased allocation for social .services 
and higher wages, and for the rigorous 
assertion of domestic priorities over the 
competing demands of the armed ‘ser- 
vices in support of the nation’s foreign 
policies. Thus, pressures build up 
continuously against sustained, large- 
scale limited war for any goal less ur- 
gent than national survival. 

In a thermonuclear war there is the 
mutual interest of belligerents in pre- 
serving each other's cities, in not de- 
stroying the enemy government (which 
alone has the means to bring unspent 
armed forces under control), and in hav- 
ing assured, instantaneous, two-way 
communication in the war crisis as well 
as in peace.? All are indications of the 
poverty of a military capability dispro- 
portionate to any known political goal 
but deterrence, and thus all are con- 
straints making for early war termina- 
tion. 


“SLEDGEHAMMER AND WALNUT". 


"In limited war, “the duel between 
sledgehammer and walnut, to use 
James Eayrs' felicitous phrase, more and 
more favors the walnut? Local intel- 
ligence is likely to be superior to major- 
power intelligence, and the major pow- 
er's limited war is likely to be a minor 
power's unlimited war, especially in the 





control of violence, and the least possible use 
of it, with General MacArthur’s views as set 
forth in the Senate Hearings in 1951 after 
MacArthur's recall. 

18. In this, the United Kingdom may be 
leading the way. See the suggestive review 
article by Harold and Margaret Sprout, “The 
Dilemma of Rising Demands and Insufficient 
Resources, World Politics 22, no. 4 (July, 
1968). 

19. Halperin, op. cit., p. 101. 

20. Eayrs, op. cit, p. 72. 


post-imperial age. Furthermore, in pro- 
tracted limited war there are many by- 
standers—in the world at large and 
among skeptics on the major power’s 
home front—ready to judge and dis- 
posed to judge critically. To make 
matters worse for the major power, the 
bystanders will hold the sledgehammer 
to a higher standard of accountability 
than the walnut. 

Finally, one pressure for early termi- 
nation should operate in every kind of 
war except, perhaps, one such as that 
in Nigeria, in which the prospective 
losers can look forward only to annihi- 
lation or total conquest. This is a bel- 
ligerent’s need to commence bargaining 
while he still controls significant mili- 
tary assets. A threat to break off nego- 
tiations as a way of insuring better 
terms for agreeing to stop fighting can 
then be made credible. 

In the First and Second World Wars, 
protracted military stalemate led to ever 
higher levels of military mobilization. 
After. three years of fighting an appar- 
ently interminable war on the Flanders 
front in World War I, a young British 
officer in one of R. H. Mottram’s stories 
observed: “This war depends on turning 
a crank. The side that goes on turning 
it efficiently the longer will win." 7 
Until one side stopped cranking, how- 
ever, the wars went on. In asymmetri- 
cal, protracted, sub-nuclear post-colonial 
war—limited for the major power but 
unlimited for its opponent—the case 
appears to be different. Stability in the 
local military balance—stalemate is an- 
other name for stability—may in large- 
scale limited war be the situation most 
conducive to war termination, whether 
by negotiation or by letting the war 
fade away. Such stability may give the 
smaller power confidence that it can ne- 
gotiate with, an enemy it still mistrusts 


21. Spanish Farm Trilogy (New York: Dial 
Press, 1927), p. 517. 
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without risking the survival of the re- 
gime. It may bring down casualties for 
the major power to levels that ease the 
domestic pressures for “instant” peace, 
and so, by demonstrating that it too can 
wait, weaken the small-power opponent’s 
incentives for delaying tactics. 

It thus appears in the case of limited 
war that for the turn toward negotiated 
peace to lead to peace, enough force 
must still be applied to keep the mili- 
tary situation stable. Political control 
over the use of that force must be care- 
fully exercised, however, to insure that 
the force not be used in ways which 
destroy the credibility of the peace 
overture. 

Least-cost, highest-return, earliest- 
termination strategies call for a continu- 
ing calculus. On any reasonable esti- 
mate, sacrifices still to be endured must 
not appear disproportionate to gains 
still to be realized. This triple objec- 
tive also calls for an open negotiating 
stance. Only the least possible may be 
required of the opponent if one is de- 
termined to attract him to the bargain- 
ing table. l 


We have posited “early war termina- . 


tion” as only one of the three goals to 
be sought by the active peace-seeker. 
Significant-trade-offs therefore may exist 
between earlier termination, fuller reali- 
zation of other military policy objectives, 
and lower levels of sacrifice. Suppose; 
however, that the enemy’s readiness to 
negotiate peace is closely related to his 
estimate as to how urgent is the need for 
an early peace on the part of the side 
making the peace overture. The low- 
ered level of sacrifice which relieves do- 
mestic pressures for peace at any price, 
or victory at any cost, may then be op- 
timum for making the enemy believe 
that the peace-seeking power can afford 
to wait and that there is accordingly no 
point to making it wait. Both early 
termination and achievement of other 


policy objectives associated with the war 
thus may possibly follow from a low- 
Cost strategy. 

The peace-seeker may have a problem 
of communication. He will have no 
trouble making sure that a message is 
transmitted, even though war involves 
suspension of diplomatic relations. 
There are always third parties through 
which messages can be sent. The prob- 
lem is partly one of having a peace 
overture message understood correctly 
and partly one of framing the message 
so that it generates a series of back-and- 
forth messages that cumulatively move 
toward the desired war termination. As 
for the misunderstanding, attitudes of 
mistrust may harden in a struggle which 
lasts many years. Hanoi, for example, 
seems to have felt cheated by the after- 
math of the 1954 Geneva settlement 
and may suspect trickery in the Paris 
negotiations. As for generating ef- 
fective interchange, the side not yet 
ready for peace may also be anxious not 
to legitimate any moderation of its war. 
aims by bargaining in public. “Bench 
mark" proposals based on some alleged 
status quo ante or other?’ have the 
double advantage of apparent precision 
and apparent legitimacy. They may be 
marginally easier to accept than other- 
wise equally rational proposals. 

The open negotiating stance and the 
constant economizing policy calculus 
thus require a full cataloguing of every 
element in the prewar status. The bar- 
gain finally struck can then, so far as 
possible, be made up of elements which 
are both “understood” and “legitimate.” 
Peace, when it finally comes, can then 
both revive trust and save face. 


22. Robert F. Randle, Geneva, 1954: The 
Settlement of the Indo-Chinese War (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969), 
pp. 359-61, 426-27, 551-52, 559, 567-68. 

23. Schelling, op. cit., p. 141. 
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PROTRACTED PEACEMAKING 


To write of “peace when it finally 
comes” implies that, at least in a pro- 
tracted war, when the momentum of 
violence has been built up and support- 
ing attitudes have hardened, peacemak- 
ing will be protracted too. The six- 
year negotiation to end the Thirty Years’ 
War is a classic illustration. The re- 
cipient of a peace overture, we have 
said, is likely to view it as a trick, to 
win world opinion or relax the oppo- 
nent’s vigilance and will to fight; or he 
will see it as evidence of weakness, in 
which case the probability of getting 
better terms later may seem very good. 
Willingness to persist in the face of re- 
buffs must therefore be an element of 
an open negotiating stance. 

Another element is a great deal of 
awareness of the “Oriental bazaar” 


quality of the early stages of public bar- ~ 


gaining over the terms of peace. Scorn 
and accusations of bad faith are par for 
the course of the peace-seeker. This 
must indeed be so, for bargaining capa- 
bility is enhanced if the public response 
is sufficiently hostile in tone to keep 
open an option to return to the battle- 
field for additional evidence as to which 
side may realistically insist on what. A 
minor power engaged in an unlimited 
war against a major power fighting a 
limited war may be especially reluctant 
to allow its people’s hopes for an early 
peace to be aroused and to risk a let- 
down in morale if the peace hopes are 
dashed. 

Let us assume, however, that behind 
the barrage of unfriendly public dis- 
course and in spite of persistent mis- 
trust, the two sides have moved closer 
to each other in terms of scaled-down 
minimum peace terms and realistic 
shared estimates of the two sides’ mili- 
tary prospects in the future fighting, if 
it occurs. This would mean that they 
have digested the “election returns" 


from the fighting íronts and come to 
understand the extent to which. the 
other side has moderated its war objec- 
tives. Early termination has become a 
shared goal, and some de-escalation has 
occurred on both sides. The incompati- 
bility of the two sides minimum war 
objectives is less pronounced. The door 
to peace is at least slightly ajar and 
may at any moment be opened swiftly. 
The international community, if only 
because its members fear the spread of 
the infection of the war disease, may 
encourage the two sides to get on with 
the peacemaking. 

It still takes two to make peace, and 
the central question in the typical prob- 
lem of war termination remains how one 
side can maximize the chance that its 
peace overtures will elicit a favorable 
response from the other side. In the 
spasm of a thermonuclear exchange 
there is no reason to doubt that both 
sides will be eager for prompt termina- 
tion. Failure in prewar strategic plan- 
ning to develop absolutely fool-proof 
and destruction-proof command and con- 
trol systems (to assure continuous po- 
litical control even over nuclear vio- 
lence) and to explore a range of alterna- 
tives to a fully automatic string-of-fire- 
crackers program of nuclear destruction 
would, however, cripple political and 
diplomatic efforts to stop the war. The 
same may ‘indeed be said of NATO 
planning for a contingency in Europe in 
which the possibility of resort to nuclear 
sanctions is inherent.?* 

24. On the need for war-ending and war- 
delaying strategies in Europe to assure time 
“to unravel misunderstanding” and further 
to narrow the range of circumstances in which 
the North Atlantic allies might feel compelled 
to invoke nuclear sanctions, see the forth- 
coming volume reporting on ACDA-sponsored 
research on arms control and European secu- 
rity systems by Warner R. Schilling and his 
colleagues in the Institute of War and Peace 
Studies at Columbia University, to be pub- 
lished’ by the University Press at the end of 
1970. Existing strategies seem to depend for 


a 


For the rest, which means for large- 


scale limited war, assuming that- the’ 


peace-seeking side is doing well all the 
little things that will help bring .the 
other to the peace table (or help let the 
war fade away), the main choice seems 
to be that posed by Jan Christian Smuts 
in the Boer War and again as the bat- 
tlefields fell silent in 1918. Is the peace 
of reconciliation best assured by being 





their deterrent effectiveness on the presumed 


automaticity of a nuclear response to a non-. 
nuclear attack which cannot be effectively, 


countered by non-nuclear military means. The 
problem does not arise in the case of the 
large-scale unambiguous nuclear first strike, 
unlikely in any event but extremely unlikely 
in the European theater alone; here one must 
presume an automatic Western nuclear re- 
sponse. It arises in the ambiguous situations 
in which inadequate conventional military 
power denies time for thorough explorations 
of misunderstanding and miscalculation and 
hence of alternatives to the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons. 


re 


Nac 
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magnanimous only after one or both 
sides have fought to utter military ex- 
haustion, or is a healing peace more 
promptly and effectively achieved by 
making it before either side’s efforts are 
fully spent? Lord Milner in 1902 and 
Lloyd George in 1918 do not seem to 
have been much interested in a peace of 
reconciliation, either before or after vic- 


tory. Woodrow Wilson, like General 


Smuts, was very much interested in 
such a peace. His Fourteen Points sug- 
gest that, like Smuts, Wilson believed 
that magnanimity and moderation be- 
fore the fighting had completely ended 
made for both an earlier and a better 
ending of war. There is nothing in 
1970 to suggest that Smuts and Wilson 


"were wrong then, or would be wrong 


today, if they held similar views about 
the large-scale limited wars of the pres- 
ent post-colonial era. 


War Termination and Conflict Theory: 
Value Premises, Theories, and Policies 


By BERENICE A. CARROLL 


ABSTRACT: Conflict theory has an abstract appearance, but 
it is basically a field of applied social research, in which theo- 
ries and their policy implications are profoundly affected by 
the underlying objectives and value premises of the conflict 
theorist. On the whole, conflict theory today operates from 
value premises favoring the reduction, moderation, or stabiliza- 
tion of conflict rather than its intensiücation; in practice, if 
not in theory, this tends to align it with status quo interests. 
The initial impact of this value orientation was to discourage 
study of war termination, but in recent years conflict theorists 
have begun to turn thei- attention to this problem. Some 
who have done so have seen wars as “fightlike,” some as 
“gamelike.” In both cases, the studies have been heavily 
influenced by assumptions congenial to the prevailing value 
premises. In particular, conflict theorists have sought to view 
abstractly the conflicts they study, to fit them into sym- 
metrical models, and to focus upon conflict behavior—mili- 
tary action and strategic options—rather than upon the an- 
tagonistic interests or political issues in conflict. In certain 
recent studies applying conflict theory to current problems 
of war termination, these values and assumptions have led to 
conceptual schemes and policy conclusions strikingly similar 
to Defense Department strategies of pacification and to stand- 
ing policy positions of the United States government, in 
particular with respect to the war in Vietnam. 





Berenice A. Carroll, Ph.D., Urbana, Illinois, is assistant professor of Political Science 
at the University of Ilünois. She kas taught previously in departments of history at 
the City College of New York and at Douglass College, Rutgers University. She is 
author of Design for Total War: Arms and Economics in the Third Reich (1968), edi- 
tor and co-author of four Guides to German Records Microfilmed in Alexandria, Va., and 
author of articles and book reviews contributed to scholarly journals. She was recently 
guest editor of a specia! issue of the Journal of Peace Research (1969, no. 4), devoted 
mainly to articles on war endings, including her own “How Wars End: An analysis of 
some current hypotheses." She served as secretary-treasurer of the Conference on Peace 
Research in History for three years, 1966-69, and is currently co-chairman of the Co- 
órdinating Committee on Women in the Historical Profession. 
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an abstract sound. Much of the 
research and writing which goes under 


Gee theory” is a phrase with 


this rubric is indeed highly abstract, 


often far removed from actual cases or 
immediate policies. Nevertheless, con- 
flict theory is basically a field of ap- 
plied research, or social technology. It 
aims to provide knowledge and tech- 
niques relevant to the formulation of 
social policy. It focuses upon what is 
conceived as a social problem—or, 
-sometimes, as a social opportunity— 
and those who work in the field hope 
variously to “control,” “moderate,” 
"manage," or “resolve” conflict. 
Whether the objective is “control” or 
"resolution" depends upon the value 
premises of the individual conflict the- 
orist—íor example, on whether he re- 
gards conflict as a problem to be dis- 
posed of, or as an opportunity to be 
manipulated. 


VALUE PREMISES AND CONFLICT 
'THEORY 


Abstractly considered, there is no 
reason why conflict theory should ex- 
clude the objective of intensifying con- 
flict, even of provoking armed hostili- 
ties and raising levels of violence, as a 
move in a strategy game or for some 
overriding goal (freedom, justice, de- 
fense against aggression, equality, inde- 
pendence). On this basis, there are 
areas in which conflict theory intersects 
with strategic analysis—for example, in 
Herman Kahn's escalation ladders and 
other aspects of his work. More sur- 
prisingly, it may intersect with peace 
research on the same basis, as it does in 
Herman Schmid's arguments for mak- 
ing latent conflicts manifest! 


1.Herman Schmid, “Peace Research and 
Politics,” Journal of Peace Research, 1968, no. 
3, pp. 217-32. See also Schmid’s paper, “Peace 
Research as a Technology for Pacification,” to 
appear in the Proceedings of the International 
Peace Research Association Third Conference, 


On the whole, however, conflict theory 
and peace research tend to operate from 
value premises favoring the reduction, 
moderation, or stabilization of conflict 
rather than its intensification. And on 
this basis, both fields converge with the 
main thrust of strategic analysis in the 
goals of deterrence and pacification. 
This convergence is especially evident in 
certain recent policy-oriented studies 
relating to war termination, which we 
consider below. 


Neglect of war termination studies 


The initial impact of these prevailing 
value premises was, however, to discour- 
age the study of war termination, or 
even the dynamics of war in general, 
among conflict theorists. Elizabeth 
Converse has remarked of contributors 
to the Journal of Conflict Resolution: 
“I get the feeling that, for most JCR 
contributors, once a war happens, it 
ceases to be interesting.”? This may 
reflect in part the prevalence of a notion 
that once a war breaks out, its end is 
inherent in its beginning—simply a 
mindless, inescapable playing-out of 
forces set in motion at the outset, to 
reach a predetermined outcome—hence, 
not very interesting theoretically.’ 





Assen, 1970. I am indebted to Schmid’s 
critique of peace research for suggesting ma- 
jor elements of the critique of conflict theory 
Offered here. 

2.Elizabeth Converse, “The War of All 
Against All: A Review of the Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, 1957-68," Journal of Conflict 
Resolution 12, no. 4 (December 1968), pp. 
476-7. This article is part of a special review 
issue of the JCR, assessing the first twelve 
years of publication of the journal and devel- 
opment of conflict theory. 

3. On this point, see the discussion of Lewis 
Richardson's work below, pp. 18-20. See also 
my remarks on "the loser as predetermined," 
in “How Wars End: An Analysis of Some 
Current Hypotheses,” Journal of Peace Re- 
search, 1969, no. 4, pp. 295-320; and on the 
deterministic implications of the assumption 
that *modern war means total war," in Design 
for Total War: Arms and Economics in the 
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l But it is also very probable that for 


most conflict theorists the outbreak of 


. war was long regarded as a defeat for 

` the objectives of their work, and war 
^ itself as essentially outside the scope of 
their field. 


It must be remembered that conflict . 


theory grew up in the shadow of the 
nuclear arms race and great-power con- 
frontations; it.was preoccupied with 
the need to moderate hostility between 
_ the superpowers, to avoid a war which 
threatened to be catastrophic for hu- 
.man and other forms of life on earth. 
Limited war was also to be avoided, 
since there was (and remains) serious 
fear that it might lead to nuclear war. 
Some attention was given to how wars 
might be kept limited—more by strat- 
egy analysts than by conflict theorists— 
but even then the focus of attention 
was upon techniques familiar in non- 
war situations (bargaining, game strate- 
gies, manipulation of threat, and the 
like) rather than study of war or its 
termination. Even when an awestruck 
public was presented with the argument 
‘that nuclear war was not only “think- 
able" but might turn out to be more 
complex than the undifferentiated holo- 
caust theretofore.imagined (hence, after 
all, quite interesting theoretically), 
. many conflict theorists evidently re- 
mained persuaded—on grounds quite 
cogent, in my opinion—that it would be 
undesirable to pursue those lines of in- 
vestigation. 
In consequence, war termination re- 
ceived very little attention from conflict 
‘theorists until about 1966. The subject 
was taken up by Lewis Richardson in 
his work on war moods in 1948, but his 
remarks about it were ignored there- 
after, even by those conflict theorists, 
like Anatol Rapoport and Kenneth 
Boulding, who gave extensive considera- 





` Third Reich (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 
1968), pp. 17-20. 


tion to Richardson's work. One will 
look in vain for any sustained treatment 
of war termination in general works 
on conflict theory, such as Thomas 
Schelling’s The Strategy of Conflict, 
Boulding’s Conflict and Defense, or 
Rapoport’s Fights, Games and Debates.* 
One looks equally in vain for such treat- 
ment of it in a review of twelve years 
of publication of the Journal of Conflict 
Resolution—not because the JCR had 
published nothing on war termination in 
those twelve years, but because it .had 
indeed published very little on this sub- 
ject, and (with one exception) even that 
little was set in more general contexts.’ 
The same neglect was apparent until the 
end of 1969 in the pages of the Journal 
of Peace Research. More oddly, it has 
been evident in the field of strategic 
analysis, Thus, Herman Kahn re- 
marked in On Escalation: “If I were to 
pinpoint what I believe to be the single 
greatest lack in U.S. central war plan- 
ning, it would be insufficient thought 
about how and under what conditions 
we would wish to terminate a war." 9 


‘Recent growth of war termination studies 


Since 1966, there has been a notice- 
able growth of interest in war termina- 
tion studies, manifested in articles at- 
tempting to predict the termination of 
war on the basis of certain quantitative 
indices; a general analysis (by this au- 
thor) and a series of historical studies 
in a special issue of the Journal of Peace 


4.Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of 


Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960); Kenneth E. Boulding, 
Conflict. and Defense: A General Theory (New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1962); Anatol Rapo- 
port, Fights, Games, and. Debates (Bingham- 
ton, N.Y.: Vail-Ballou Press, 1960). 

5.See articles cited below by Coser, Holsti, 
Wright, and Klingberg, all published by the 


` JCR in the period .1961-66 (notes 8, 9, and 


20, below). i 

6. Herman Kahn, On Escalation: Metaphors 
and Scenarios (Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
Hudson Institute, 1965), p. 201. ` 
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Research; and. a number of efforts -to 
apply conflict theory to ‘current prob- 
lems, especially “control of local con- 
flict” and the war in Vietnam. It can 
hardly be doubted that this growth of 
interest is a response to the changed 
world political environment. The fear 
of nuclear war between the superpowers 


is now subordinate to the fear of a pro- 


tracted series of “local” wars with great- 
power involvement. For most conflict 
theorists today, this prospect presents 
itself as one fraught with dangers much 
more than with opportunities, dangers of 
which the possibility of escalation into 
nuclear war is only one among many. 
That specialists in the “control” or 
“resolution” of conflict should in these 
circumstances feel obliged to turn their 
attention to war termination instead of 
war prevention is not at all surprising. 
Nor should it be surprising that in so 
doing, much of their work is heavily 
influenced by the prevailing value prem- 
ises of the field. 

Before considering further the nature 
and influence of these value premises, 
we may pause to review briefly some of 
the main contributions from the fields 
of conflict theory and peace research to 
an understanding of war termination. 


Distinguishing “war” from “conflict” 


One consequence of the long neglect 
of war and war termination as subjects 
of study in conflict theory is a certain 
lack of clarity about what war is, and 
whether or how it is to be distinguished 
from other forms of conflict. 
often, war is treated by conflict theo- 
rists as part of some continuum of con- 
flict, not bàsically different in its dy- 
namics from arms races, international 
.crises, and other forms of conflict less 


7. This is evident in all the general works 
on conflict theory cited in note 4, above, and 


in the review issue of the JCR cited in note. 


2; in the latter, Elizabeth Converse notes, in 
passing, the need for clearer definition, p. 475. 


Most. 


47 


obviously comparable. Various models 
are suggested and comparisons are 


- drawn between wars—or aspects of wars 


—and bargaining engagements, games, 
epidemics, cyclical processes, duels, 
fights, lawsuits, and so forth. Whether 
a war is any one of these, or some com- 
bination of them (and if the latter, 
what combination), is seldom considered 
explicitly. Lewis Coser distinguishes 
war from more “institutionalized” forms 
of conflict by its relative absence of 
rules and termination points agreed 
upon in advance; but whether war is 
more like a game, a duel, a lawsuit, or 
something else remains unclear, and 


' Coser, like many others, uses “war” and 


“conflict” almost interchangeably.2 K, 
J. Holsti and Quincy Wright, in articles 
on resolution and escalation of interna- 
tional conflict, treat wars simply as 
conflicts involving armed hostilities.? 
Anatol Rapoport comes closest, perhaps, 
to dealing with the question explicitly in 
distinguishing between “gamelike” and 
“fightlike” wars, though his own ex- 
amples suggest that any given war may 
be both.*° 


THREE CATEGORIES OF WAR 
TERMINATION STUDIES: 


Rapoport’s distinction, though it may 
not be very useful for classifying wars, 
is convenient in suggesting two main 
categories of works in the field of con- 
flict theory relating to war termination: 
namely, those which conceptualize wars 


8.Lewis A. Coser, “The Termination of 
Conflict,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 5, 
no. 4 (1961), pp. 347-53. 

9.K. J. Holsti, “Resolving International 
Conflicts: A Taxonomy of Behavior and 
! Some Figures on Procedures,” Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution 10, no. 3 (1966), pp. 272-296; - 
Quincy Wright, “The Escalation of Interna- 
tional Conflicts? JCR 9, no. 4 (1965), pp. 
434—449. 

10. Anatol ‘Rapoport, op. cit., pp. 9-12, 148- 
50. 
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: as fightlike and those which conceput 
alize wars as gamelike. 

We will consider in a moment the 
nature of this distinction and some 
works in each of the two categories. 
We should note first, however, that there 
is a third category of war termination 
studies: those which treat war and war 
termination as products of many inter- 


acting factors, which may produce either _ 


fightlike or gamelike behavior, or both. 
My own work on war endings falls into 
this category, together with others whose 


contributions I have discussed else- 
where. I will not review this material. - 


here, but will consider one important 
study in this category -which was 
touched on previously only in passing, 
` a policy-oriented study which epitomizes 


. some of the points to be discussed below . 


with ‘Tespect to the influence of wae 
premises: 


“Gamelike” and “fighthke” wars 


' The distinction drawn by Rapoport 


between gamelike and fightlike wars lies 
in the extent to which strategic con- 
siderations play a part, as against auto- 
matic. or reflex reactions. . Strategies, 


Rapoport suggests, are really ` a charac- | 


teristic of games, On the other hand: 


A fight, in our idealized sense, involves no 
calculations, no strategic considerations. 
Each adversary simply reacts to the other's 
and his own actions. In principle, if we 


knew how these reactions occur, we could, 
pzedict the whole progress of the fight from 


the way it started.” 


11. Berenice A. Carroll, “How Wars End:- 


An Analysis of Some Current Hypotheses,” 
Journal of Peace Research 4 (1969) pp. 295- 
320. This article discusses previous work on 
war termination (including the articles by 
.Coser, Wright, and Klingberg cited here in 


passing) and suggests some heuristic formulas 


for investigating the interactions of nine 
variables influencing war termination. See also 
note 30, below. 

12. Rapoport, op. cit, p. 10. 


Thus, in a gamelike war, certain rules 
and standards are seen to prevail, by 


which the parties may judge who is ` 


“beaten” or in an “untenable” position, 


whereupon that party is expected to 


surrender rather than shéd more blood 
"uselessly." Eighteenth-century warfare 
is sometimes taken to. be of this type.!? 
On the other hand, in a fightlike war, 
such as that fought by Russians in the 
face of the German invasion of 1941, 


. the war was not a game but a fight, 


-completely dominated by an all-consuming 


hatred for the enemy. . .. The recurring 
theme in the German accounts of tlie first 


months of that war was that the Russians 


simply did not know that they were 
beaten.14 


This distinction between gamelike 


-and fightlike conceptualizations of war- 


fare corresponds also with a division 
between those who see warfare in terms 
of conscious and more-or-less rational 
manipulation of options by persons in 
decision-making positions, and those who 


. See war as a function of mass behavior, 


of impersonal forces beyond individual 
control, or of repetitive group behavior, 
predictable on the basis of quantitative 
patterns in the past. - 


“FIGHTLIKE” THEORIES 


Richardson on war moods and war 
termination 


Among those who have seen war as 
more fightlike than gamelike, and who 


have looked for an explanation of its, ' 


dynamics in. terms of mass behavior, 
Lewis Richardson is certainly pre- 
eminent. Richardson addressed himself 
explicitly; though only briefly, to the 


question of war termination, in his ' 


study of war moods.!5 


13. Ibid, p. 148; also asir, op. cit, p. 
350; cf. my comments on this notion in 
Design for Total War, pp. 22-23. 

14. Rapoport, op. cit, p. 149. 

15.Lewis F. Richardson, “War-Moods,” 


«dii 


vo 
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Richardson attempted: to explain the 
spread of war moods in a population by 
an epidemiological model, using equa- 
tions which had been developed earlier 
to describe the spread of certain epi- 
demic diseases and other natural phe- 
nomena: Using newspaper materials of 
World War I, Richardson traced the 
changes of war moods in Britain and 
Germany during the war, and found in 
both cases (with slight differences in 
the curves) a rapid rise of “war fever” 
at the beginning of the war, a slow, 
gradual deline over the following years, 
and finally a very rapid drop at the 
time of the armistice. 

To account for this pattern, Richard- 
son postulated an ambivalence in the 
attitudes of individuals, holding friendly 
and hostile attitudes simultaneously, but 
with one submerged under the other. 
At the outset of a war, overt, friendly 
attitudes of the pre-war period are 
rapidly replaced, in a kind of conver- 
sion, by the previously covert hostility, 
producing the overt “war fever." This 
is gradually replaced by attitudes of 
"war weariness," which at first are sup- 
pressed under the pressure for patriotic 

unity, but eventually become overt and 
finally dominant. 'The process of con- 
version from one mood to another was 
conceived by Richardson, following the 
epidemiological model, as a function of 
the number of "susceptible" persons in 
the population, the number of persons 
influencing the change, and various 
modifying factors. 

Richardson's war moods theory has 
been discussed by Anatol Rapoport and 
by Kenneth Boulding,^ and we need 





Psychometrika 13 (1948), pt. 1, no. 3 (Sep- 
tember), pp. 147-174; pt. 2, no. 4 (Decem- 
ber), 197-232. 

16. Rapoport, op. cit, pp. 47-59; more de- 
tailed treatment and critique by Rapoport 
may be found in “Lewis F. Richardson's 
Mathematical Theory of War,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution vol. i, no. 3 (1957), pp. 


not consider its details here, except as 


they are related to war, termination. 


In this connection, we note first that 
the model is a deterministic one, allow- 
ing little scope for the influence of ra- 
tional or strategic considerations. Once 
the “epidemic” begins, it follows a pre- 
determined course essentially inherent 
in its beginnings. Richardson explicitly 
rejected the notion that “the possible 
terms of peace” would have a signifi- 
cant effect upon the course of a war, 
on the ground that this would be to 
attribute “too much rationality to the 
belligerents.” The process is more a 
matter of automatic reactions: 


It appears from the facts that fighting in- 
hibits negotiation. . The nation con- 
tinues to fight because all its energy is 
going that way and the valves towards 
negotiation are automatically shut by some 
general property of the central nervous 
system.!7 


Similarly, Richardson cited examples to 
show that "influential men have tried to 
stop wars before intense war weariness 
had developed, and they have signally 
failed." : i 

In this context, the problem of war 


termination per se is not very interest- 


ing—the war will end at that point in 
time, presumably predictable by the 
equations for the epidemic, at which a 
sufficient proportion of the population 
has become “infected” with war weari- 
ness. Richardson actually specified a 
quantitative estimate: “We may reason- 
ably suppose that hostilities will come 
to an end when about half the sur- 
vivors are unwilling to continue the 
struggle.” 15 

Richardson did not entirely ignore the 
question of defining what factors would 





249-299, especially pp. 282-293; 
Boulding, op. cit., ch. 7. 
17. Richardson, op. cit., pp. 154-55. 
18. Ibid., p. 209. 


see also 
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influence the conversion of individuals 
from one mood to another. Although 
he made no effort to write such factors 
into his equations, he: did attempt to 
spell out some of them. ^ In particular, 
he suggested: 


the change is caused by wounds to oneself, 

. by casualties among one's acquaintances, by 
the growing scarcity of food and clothing, 
and by all the other inconveniences and 
deprivations due to war.29 


Thus, Richardson sees costs as decisive 
in ending a war: When the costs are 
high enough to convert about half the 
- population to war weariness; the war 
will end. 


Battle casualties and war termination: - 


Klingberg and Voevodsky 


Frank Klingberg and John Voevodsky 
both take a similar position in trying to 
. establish some fixed, repetitive relation- 

ship between battle casualties and war 
termination. Klingberg thought he 
could discern some such relationship in 
a few major modern wars, but admitted 
that his initial hypothesis could not be 
-upheld for the whole group of wars he 


studied, and that it is not possible “to. 


predict accurately during a war how 
long the war will last.” ?° 

: Voevodsky, in à more recent study, 
independent of Klingberg’s and using 
somewhat different indices, expresses 
greater confidence: . 


An inquiry into the repetitive behavioral 
patterns of nations at war, particularly of 
the United States, our allies, and our ene- 
mies during the last 100 years, reveals 
that we and the enemy are acting today in 
^ the same way we have acted in the past. 
: The major phenomenon seen here is 
the remarkable stability and trueness-to- 


19. Ibid, p. 171. : 
. 20.Frank L. Klingberg, “Predicting the 
` Termination of War: Battle Casualties and 
Population Losses," Journal of Conflict Reso- 
lution 10, no. 2 (June, 1965), pp. 129—171. 
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course that, in general, wars follow over 
long periods of time.?! 


Specifically, Voevodsky maintains that 
there are certain relationships between 
battle casualties and battle strengths 
which constitute limits beyond which a 
nation “either accepts defeat, changes 
its leadership, or acquires new allies." ` 
These limits are defined by a lower 
boundary level, where battle casualties 
and battle strengths are equal (i.e. 
when the accumulated total of battle 
casualties from the beginning of a war 
equals the total number of officers and 
men deployed in battle zones at a given 
time).  Voevodsky argues that this 
lower boundary level “represents a 
boundary to the right of which a na- 
tion cannot seem to pass and still sustain 
its own war effort." ?? 

Many questions could be raised about 
the ‘details of Voevodsky’s study, but. 
we, confine ourselves here to one point: 
The study is not really about the be- 
havior of “the United States, our allies, 
and our enemies during the last 100° 
years.” It is essentially a study of the 
behavior of the United ‘States in five 
selected major wars. In one of these, 
Americans fought each other, and 
Voevodsky seems to take the Confed- 
erate Army as “the enemy.” Other bel- 
ligerents are considered only in one 
other war, World War I, and the selec- 
tion there, too, is stringent: among 


' allies, only Britain and France are con- 


sidered; among enemies, only Germany. 
'Thus, Russia, with her massive casual- 
ties in both World Wars, is excluded . 
from the study, as are all other bel- 
ligerents, whether allies or enemies, in 


21.]ohn Voevodsky, “Quantitative Behav- 
ior of Warring Nations,” The Journal of Psy- 
chology 72 (1969), pp. 269-292. (An updated : 
version of this paper will appear shortly as an 
issue of Peace Research Reviews, published by 
the Canadian Peace Research Institute.) 

22. Ibid., p. 278. 
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World War II, the Korean war, and the 
war in Vietnam. 

With respect to the last, Voevodsky’s 
theory raises an intriguing question. 
United States estimates of National 
Liberation Front and North Vietnamese 
forces in South Vietnam, and of. the 
accumulated total of NLF and North 
Vietnamese killed, suggest that the war 
should have ended long ago if Voevod- 
sky’s theory is correct. But perhaps 
we should hesitate before dismissing the 
theory rather than the figures. It is 
not inconceivable that the U.S. “body 
counts” have been exaggerated by a 
factor of 2 or 3. 

Voevodsky might also argue that even 
if his evidence is insufficient to tell us 
how other belligerents are likely.to be- 
have, it can give us some basis for pre- 
dicting the behavior of the United 
States. Unfortunately, the recent course 
of the war has not been very supportive 
of Voevodsky's own prediction; Writing 
. in May, 1969, he suggested that “we 
may be approaching a crisis point in the 
Vietnam War where either a settlement 
is possible or another major escalation 
is indicated." Fifteen months later, 
there is certainly no settlement in view. 
Whether the invasion of Cambodia 
and the present situation in the war 
constitute the alternative of “major 
escalation," I leave to the judgment of 
the reader. 


“GAMELIKE” THEORIES 


Among those who have used games 
and bargaining situations as models for 
the study of war are several participants 
in a conference of the Peace Research 
Society (International), held in June, 
1968, with the aim of applying theo- 

‘retical “findings and know-how to a 
particular, critical problem,” namely, 
the war in Vietnam. At this confer- 


23.Walter Isard, ed., Papers of ihe Peace 
: Research Seciety (International) 10 (1968). 
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ence, Nigel Howard presented results of 
a two-year study, sponsored by the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
on “metagame” theory and its ap- 
plication to “actual, real-life political 
situations.” Thomas Schelling, com- 
menting on Howard’s paper, offered a 
critique and a suggested improvement 
of Howard’s Vietnam simulation. And 
Walter Isard proposed a “veto-incremax 
procedure” (incremax is a contraction 
of incremental maximization) which 
“might induce parties, such as the U.S. 
and North Vietnam, to move gradually 
by a series of steps from a position 
of zero percent joint disengagement to 
a.position of 100 percent joint dis- 
engagement.” 


Howard's “Metagame Analysis of 
Vietnam Policy” 


Howard’s “metagame” theory is an 
extension of the game of Prisoners’ 
Dilemma, “taking into consideration the 
possible reactions of players to each 
other’s strategy choices.’ The details 
are presented only as theoretical back- 
ground for a method of analyzing real 
conflicts “accessible to laymen,” and we 
may ignore most of these details here. 
One aspect of the metagame theory 
seems essential, however, to an under- 
standing of the Vietnam simulation: the 
notion of “an inescapable sanction." 
In the context of the metagame theory, 
Howard concludes: 


There exists a joint strategy of the other 
players such that, if they choose that joint 
strategy, player k cannot obtain an out- 
come which is preferred by him to [the 
outcome] s. This joint strategy . . . is 
called an inescapable sanction against k 
for s24 





See Isard’s explanation of the purpose of the 
conference, Preface, p. vii. , 
24. Nigel Howard, “Metagame Analysis of 


. Vietnam Policy,” published in the volume 


cited in note 23, pp. .126-142 (quotation, p. 
131). 
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In applying his theory to the war in 

. Vietnam, Howard begins by presenting 
a list of *main issues involved," from 
- which he “extracts” the names of “all 
decision-making parties” as players, and 
` a set of strategic options for each player. 
'The players he finds are US (U.S.A.), 
'SVN (South Vietnamese), NLF (Na- 
- tional Liberation Front), and NVN 
. (North MIND -The options he 
finds are: ` 


US: Boxe (in North) 
FicHT (continue war. 
` in South) 
WITHDRAW . 
SVN: FicuHr 
SETTLE 


Howard’ then discusses various strate- 


gies and outcomes of the game, ‘and’ 


how to discover them, with special 
` attention to finding “inescapable sanc- 
p tions” to induce certain players, espe- 
.cially SVN and NLF, to accept a 
"negotiated settlement.” 


P Schelling’s cease-fire game 


In commenting on Howard’s paper, 


Schelling exposes some of the internal, 


game-theoretical limitations of the theory 
and of Howard’s method of analysis, 
and casts some doubt on the usefulness 
of the terminology, seeing little distinc- 
tion between game and “metagame.” 
But he takes up Howard’s Vietnam 
simulation without questioning the basic 
` outlines of the game in terms of the 
players and the nature of the options 
they have. On this basis, he develops 
a cease-fire game, which we quote here 
at length because it illustrates Howard’s 
analysis and also, as we shall see later, 


` the unspoken assumptions and value - 


premises of both Howard and Schelling: 


Mr. ‘Howard’s paper implies, and his oral 
presentation emphasized, that to achieve a 
four-party cease-fire is difficult in the game 
he has described, because it requires the 
United States to persuade-South Vietnam 
(SVN) that the United States will not 
fight; even if South Vietnam faces two 
opponents, while “simultaneously” persuad- 
ing North Vietnam (NVN) that the US 
wil. Making these contradictory com- 
mitments .simultaneously credible to these 


_two participants may indeed require special 


NVN: INFILTRATE (into South) 
Ficur 
WITHDRAW 

NLF: FIGHT 
SETTLE 


assumptions about deceit or credulity. 
But the difficulty seems to disappear if we 
demand only successive, not simultaneous, 
credulity. Take it in two stages. The US 
threatens to withdraw unconditionally un- 
less South Vietnam (SVN) commits itself 
to cease conditionally, the condition being 
that both parties on the other side cease. 
(This step can be construed as the forma- 
tion of a US-SVN coalition, the rules of the 


‘coalition “requiring conditional acceptance 


of a cease-fire, SVN’s decision to join the 
coalition having been coerced by a US 
threat.) Step Two: Having already used 
the credible threat of unconditional with- 
drawal, and the threat, having succeeded, ` 
being no longer necessary, the US now 
threatens North Vietnam (NVN) that it . 


` will fight unless North Vietnam (NVN) 


and the National Liberation Front (NLF) 
accept a cease-fire. The credibility of this ` 
threat is no longer jeopardized by an out- 
standing contradictory threat to South 
Vietnam (SVN), because that one is no 
longer outstanding. Even if NVN begs 
off, claiming it has no control over NLF, 
US can explain to NVN the tactic it just 
used on SVN and proposé that NVN simi- 
larly coerce NLF into a coalition that is 
committed conditionally to a cease-fire. 


es 
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Within the game as defined, even within 
ihe war that the game attempts to model, 
one can go even further. The United 
States threatens to join the NVN-NLF 
coalition and fight against SVN unless the 
latter agrees to a US-SVN coalition com- 
mitted to a conditional cease-fire. (NVN 
might make a similar threat to the NLF.)?5 


We discuss the implications of Schel- 
ling’s cease-fire game below; here we 
turn briefly to Walter Isard’s proposals. 


Isard's “veto-incremax” procedure 


: Walter Isard’s paper is titled: “The 
Veto-Incremax Procedure: Potential for 
Vietnam Conflict Resolution.” The 
conclusion is more modest than the title, 
expressing only a general hope that the 
procedures suggested may “provide some 
assistance in mediating some important 


conflict”; but the game Isard develops : 


is built up with reference to the war in 
Vietnam. Like Howard's game, it is 
also an extension of Prisoners’ Dilemma, 
and it also seeks to establish procedures 
*to induce the participants, through a 
series of moves of a single play, to 
reach the coóperative . . . solution." 
Specifically, Isard suggests “a maximiza- 
tion process taken over each of a series 
of small steps.” The process is charac- 
terized by five properties: veto power, 
achievement of objectives, “pre-indeter- 
minacy," guaranteed improvement and 
limited commitment. 

It is not possible to discuss here the 
nature of these properties or how they 
are gained by the rules of Isard’s game. 
We note here only two basic points 
about the game: First, it is a two-party 
game. The two parties Isard selects 
as players are the United States and 
North Vietnam, and the point of the 
_ game is to move these two players from 
zero to 100 percent disengagement, de- 
fined as cease-fire and withdrawal for 


25. Thomas C. Schelling, “Notes on Policies, 
Games, Metagames, and Vietnam,” ibid., pp. 
7143-144 (italics added). 


both players. Second, Isard states one 
basic assumption "about the preferences 
of both participants": 


We assume that each participant always 
prefers more disengagement than less when 
both participants are committed to the 
same percent of disengagement.?9 


'This assumption is, of course, con- 
genial, perhaps even necessary, for the 
conflict theorist; that it corresponds 
with reality for either of the two parties 
Isard is dealing with, is most doubtful. 
. This brings us to our examination of 
how .the value premises of conflict 
theory shape the particular theories of 


war termination and the policies they 


propose or imply. 
“IDEOLOGICAL DISTORTION 


That conflict theory as a field suffers 
severely from “ideological distortion," 
to use a term borrowed from Ralf 
Dahrendorf,” may be a novel idea to 
some readers, especially to any who have 
labored in the field themselves. Con- 
flict theorists tend to regard themselves 
as scientific analysts, even as "neutral 
observers," in search of grounds or 
means of mutual restraint, accommoda- 
tion of hostility between conflicting par- _ 
ties. Few conflict theorists would re- : 
gard themselves as Cold Warriors in 
behalf of either West or East. If they 


think about the matter at all, they tend © 


to regard themselves as representing 
some higher goal than the interests of 
any particular nation or party—say, the 
goal of world peace, or international 
stability, or regional development, or 
some other "system" goal rather than 
“private” interest. They may even 


. 26. Walter Isard, "The Veto-Incremax Pro- 
cedure: Potential for Vietnam Conflict Resolu- 
tion,” ibid, pp. 148-162 (quotation, p. 153). 

27. Ralf. Dahrendori, Essays im the Theory 
of Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968), ch. 1, "Values and Social 
Science," pp. 1-18. 
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regard themselves as disinterested, at 
least with respect to the particular con- 
flicts they have under study. 

But, as Gunnar Myrdal remarks, “a 
‘disinterested’ social science has never 
existed and never will exist.”2* In this 
case, the point is not only the general 
one made by Myrdal, Dahrendorf, and 

^ others, that valuations of some sort en- 
«< enter into all social science at many levels 
of research and conception. It is, moré 


specifically, that while the “higher” goal 


or “system” viewpoint of the conflict 


` theorist may not be identical with the - 


interests of any particular party to a 
. conflict, it is inevitably closer to, and 
.. more supportive of, the interests of one 
particular party over others, wherever 
a genuine conflict of interests exists. 
: Herman Schmid takes the position 
.that the “system” viewpoint is simply 


‘a veiled preference for the status quo. ` 


This position is theoretically unsound, 
but has a remarkable cogency with re- 


spect to the subject we are considering’ 


here, current war termination studies. 
Schmid’s argument on this point is un- 
‘sound because it confuses the “system” 
viewpoint in general with certain ad- 
mittedly prevalent conceptions of the 
“system” interest—for example, that 
international stability is the “system” 
interest. Revolutionaries—such as an- 
archists, or certain Chinese Communists 
—would have a very different concep- 
tion of what the “system” interest is, 
namely, to dismantle the existing insti- 
tutional structure of *the system" as it 
is, and reconstruct it as it sbould be. 
That is certainly the proper meaning 
of “world revolution." 
Schmid is not mistaken, however, in 
fnding that conflict theory and peace 
research today are for the most part 
aligned with the status quo interests. 
This is less apparent in some of the 
28. Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: An In- 


quiry Into the Poverty of Nations (New 
| - York: Pantheon, 1968), vol. 1, p. 32.. 


works considered here than in others, 
but it is discernible in. some degree in: 
all. In some of the applied works, 
where the attempt is made to apply con- 
flict theory to the formulation of policy, 
we find it manifested in blatant identi- 
fication with current interests and poli- 
cies of the United States government. 
In all of them we find the influence of 
certain assumptions—generally inexpli- 
cit—which are closely related. to the 


-prevailing value premises, or objectives, 


of the field: control or suppression of 
conflict. p 

We have in mind particularly three 
such assumptions: first, that conflict ex- 
ists only where it is manifested in overt 
behavior or conscious attitudes; second, 
that to translate a specific conflict into 
abstract terms provides greater clarity 
and ‘understanding, hence a better basis 
for recommendations of policy; and 
third, that conflict in the real -world 
can be fruitfully studied and illuminated 
by symmetrical models, whether fight-" 
like or gamelike. 


The assumption of overt conflict 


Anyone familiar with the field of 
conflict theory will recognize quickly 
that this. assumption is indeed widely 


-held, even stated explicitly, as by Lewis 


Coser: 


It is necessary to distinguish between con- 
flict and ‘antagonistic interests arising out 
of the. respective positions of persons or 
groups within the social structure. Given 
[their] respective roles, . . . the interests 
of labor and management may be said to 
be antagonistic. : Yet conflict between 
them, as in bargaining negotiations or 


strikes, may only occasionally characterize - - 


their relations. Similarly, in the interna- 
tional plane, national states, having op- . 
posed interests, may engage in conflict 


only at certain periods.?? 


29. Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social 


- Conflict (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956), p. 
- 135. 


This passage is cited by Clinton F. 
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The important point about this defini- 
tion of conflict, as Herman Schmid has 
pointed out, is that it excludes all types 
of latent conflict, such as class ‘struggle, 
or the antagonism between slave and 
slave-owner, between a colonial ruler 
and -a colonized people, between men 
and women in male-dominated societies. 
Moreover, it tends thereby to exclude 
from the range of vision of the conflict 
theorist the basic conflicts of interest— 
-political, social, or psychological—from 
which conflict behavior arises. Defining 
conflict only in terms of behavior, we 
look only at what people do, not what 
they are doing it for; we then imagine 
that we can devise techniques to control 
what they do, and we are always sur- 
prised when the techniques fail. 

"This is easily seen in the works dis- 
-cussed above by Howard, Schelling, and 
„Isard. We may recall that Howard be- 
gan his analysis with a list of “main 
issues" in the war in Vietnam. If we 
now examine his list, we find that he 
mentions six items, which on closer ex- 
amination turn out to be identical with 
the set of strategic options Howard 
thinks he has "extracted" from the list 
of issues. The "issues" Howard lists 
are: (1) U.S. bombing of North Viet- 
nam; (2) North Vietnamese infiltration 
into the South; .(3) South Vietnamese 
and NLF acceptance “of some peaceful 


governmental arrangement in the South 


(e.g, a coalition, an election)"; (4) 
U.S. military withdrawal from South 
Vietnam; (5) North Vietnamese mili- 
tary withdrawal from South Vietnam; 
(6) 
South by US, SVN, NLF, and NVN. 





Fink in an article, "Some Conceptual Diffi- 
culties in the Theory of Social Conflict,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution 12, no. 4 (De- 
cember 1968), pp. 412-456; Fink’s article 
provides ample confirmation of the prevalence 
of this separation of “antagonistic interests" 
from “conflict” in the work of conflict theo- 
tists, 


continuation of warfare in the- 
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In this list, a few of the real issues 
of the war, the real political and social 
conflicts of interest involved, are im- - 
plied, but not one is recognized expli- 
citly; One would never guess from this 


` list that the United States has certain 
. interests, legitimate or otherwise, which 


it is bent upon furthering or maintain- 
ing by means of this war; nor that the 
NLF and North Vietnamese have cer- 
tain interests, legitimate or otherwise, 
which they are bent upon furthering or 
maintaining; and that these two sets of 
interests are directly opposed to each 
other. In fact, of course, one could 
never guess this from any game based 
upon Prisoners’ Dilemma, since in that 
game the interests of the prisoners are 
not in conflict—rather, the contrary. 
Focusing upon the strategic options 
rather than the conflicting interests, 
Howard, Schelling, and Isard are able 
to devise the optimistic but incredibly 
unrealistic cease-fire games and proce- 
dures described above. The divorce 
from reality is most prominent in 
Schelling’s notion that it is not only in 
the game, but in the war itself, that the 
United States could threaten to join the 
NVN-NLF coalition, in order to force 
the SVN to accept a cease-fire. One is 
obliged to wonder, does Schelling have 
any idea at all of what this war is 
about? In à sense, however, that is 


‘precisely the point of defining conflict 


exclusively as behavior: the conflict 
theorist is really not supposed to know, 
or to care, what the conflict is about. 


The assumptions of abstraction and 
symmetry 


The functions of the two assumptions 
of abstraction and symmetry are much 
the same: to set the conflict theorist 


‘at a distance from the conflict parties 


and insure his “neutrality,” so that he 
will have a clearer understanding of the 
conflict and will treat the parties as 
equals, not favoring one over another, 
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and rejecting emotion-laden conceptions - 


of the conflict. 

'The error in the assumption that ab- 
straction provides clarity and under- 
standing lies in supposing that detach- 
ment is equivalent to neutrality, and 
in supposing that a “neutral” has a 
better understanding of a conflict than 
the participants or than -a non-neutral 
observer. An example may help to 
clarify this: Bruno Bettelheim and other 
- former inmates of concentration camps 
have described with great detachment, 
clarity, and understanding the psycho- 
logical mechanisms and transformations 
* of the inmates; but certainly no one 
would call Bettelheim “neutral” with 
respect to the concentration camps and 
their effects upon the inmates. '"More- 
over, there are facts and events which 
can only be described accurately by 
“emotion-laden” words. Auschwitz was 
, an extermination camp. It was also a 
' labor camp, and a “neutral” observer 
might prefer to call it that so as to seem 
less partisan; but to do so would in no 
way. contribute to our clarity and 
understanding of the nature of the place. 

The error in the assumption of sym- 
metry is.that, like other forms of ab- 
straction, it may obscure the real nature 
of the conflict under study. This is 
not to say that there are no symmetrical 
or nearly symmetrical conflicts. The 
wars selected for study by those who 
. adopt a fightlike conceptualization ‘of 

warfare tend to be symmetric, especially 
World War I, which figures prominently 
in the works of Richardson, Klingberg, 
and Voevodsky alike. Voevodsky goes 
further: having demonstrated a certain 
symmetry in battlefield behavior on both 
. Sides in the American Civil War and be- 
tween several belligerents in World 
War I, he proceeds to assume it for all 
belligerents in all the other wars. Aside 
from the fact that this is a considerable 
leap beyond the evidence, it tends to 
suppress consideration of other types of 


asymmetry, such as economic, strategic, 
or structural as well as of non-sym- 
metrical wars, such as the Indian wars 
or even the Spanish-American War. 

In the case of the studies dealing with 
Vietnam, the assumptions of abstraction 
and symmetry are simply fatal to com- 
prehension. Howard extracts from his 
manufactured list .of “issues” in the 
"conflict" (as he consistently calls the 


. war in Vietnam) a set of four “players,” 


which constitutes for him “the names 
of all decision-making parties.". This 
is simply ridiculous, since it excludes 
even China and Russia, not to men- 


'tion troublesome little *decision-making 


parties" in places like Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Howard now has a conveniently 
symmetrical-looking group of players, 
with the US and SVN on one side, the 
NVN and NLF presented as though 
they were equivalents on the other side. 
Schelling takes up this scheme without 
a blush, and the symmetrical pattern . 
of his cease-fire game reinforces it. 
Isard intensifies the process by dropping 
out both SVN and NLF altogether! 

The options allotted to the players in 
the Howard-Scheling game are also 
strikingly symmetrical, as a glance at 
the list on p. 22 will show. The one 
major element of asymmetry in these 
options (US to bomb, NVN to infil- 
trate) is, of course, highly significant 
(why doesn't NVN have an option to 
bomb? why doesn't US have an option 
to infiltrate?). But this asymmetry and 
its significance are not only denied expli- 
cit recognition, they are almost denied 
existence by the way the two options 
are handled in the game, as though they 
were tit-for-tat: you bomb, we infiltrate, 
or vice-versa. 

'The full import of all this emerges 
only when we begin to recognize a fact 


which could never be learned from . 
. study of the games themselves, but only 


from knowledge of' the war: that 
the whole nature and structure of the 
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Howard-Schelling-Isard games corre- 
spond very closely with the official U.S. 
government interpretation of the nature 
of the war and.the means to end it. 


Identification with U.S. government 
policies 


The convergence of the prevailing ob- 
jectives of conflict theory and peace 
research with those of strategic analy- 
sis, and with the U.S. national interest, 
is best represented in a study entitled 
The Control of Local Conflict, published 


in June, 1967. "The project was spon- . 


sored by the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and directed by 
Lincoln P. Bloomfield and Amelia C. 
Leiss. The authors very properly make 
explicit their policy orientation: 


The point of view from which we approach 


the task of understanding local conflicts and _ 


their “controllability” is an American one. 
We are interested not only in the anatomy 
and etiology of local conflict from the 
standpoint of how it can be prevented, 
moderated, or terminated. We are equally 
interested in considering the U.S. interest 
in that process in general and in particular 
instances, and the ways in which that 
interest can be effectively achieved.5? 


We are thus told at the outset that this 
is not to be a strictly abstract and neu- 
tral study, but one directed to serve 
U.S. interests. What is worthy of note 
in this is the authors! repeated affirma- 
tions of U.S. interest in international 
stability arid control or reduction of 
conflict. “In material and perhaps in 
political terms as well, the United States 
has more to lose and less to gain from 
chaos, instability and, generally speak- 


30.Lincoln P. Bloomfield and Amelia C. 
Leiss, The Control of Local Conflict: A De- 
sign.Study on Arms Control and Limited War 
in the Developing Areas, ACDA/WEC-98, 4 
vols. (Washington, D.C: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, June 1967), vol. 2, p. 25. 
This study falls into the category of works 
which -treat war termination as the product 
of many interacting factors. 


` the United States has. . 


ing, unpredictability than virtually any 


other nation.” 

This is witnessed in practice, they 
point out, by the fact that “in the main 
„acted as 
a suppressor of local conflict rather 
than a fomenter, participant or party.” _ 
Bloomfield and Leiss show more aware- 
ness than others that the United States 
may sometimes be more interested in 
winning than controlling conflicts, may 
wish to foment or intensify conflict 
rather than prevent or moderate it, and 
they discuss cases in which these poli- 
cies were followed. But as a rule, they 
maintain, the United States has “dis- 
approved, discouraged, disfavored and 
sought to stop such conflicts. In gen- 
eral it has supported toward these 
conflicts what might be called a conflict- 
suppression policy.” $+ 

Thus, U.S. interest, policy, and prac- 
tice are seen to accord well with the 
intent of the study: “By control, we 
mean the prevention, moderation or 


„termination of organized violence at the 


intranational and international level.” ?* 
Nor can we doubt that these are objec- 
tives which would be accepted and wel- 
comed by most conflict theorists and 
peace researchers today. 

Yet, in another place the authors call ' 
attention explicitly to the correspon- 
dence between their conclusions and 
strategies of pacification: 


A selective strategy of conflict control ` 
would not necessarily compete or clash at 
all points with other currently favored U.S. 
strategies. There is in fact real converg- 
ence with.the counterinsurgency approach 
reported to be current in U.S. Defense 
Department circles. The prescriptions in 
that approach for “victory in any counter- 
insurgency” are remarkably similar to 
measures we surfaced here in the name of 
conflict prevention. . . 33° 


31. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 31. 
32. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 2. 
33. Ibid, vol. 2, pp. 158-159. 
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` One is therefore not surprised to find, 
upon examination of the list of “Mea- 


sures Aimed at Terminating Hostilities” . 


appended to the study, that the list is 
heavily military and technical in char- 
` acter, relying primarily upon external 
pressures by the United States and other 
third parties, with little attention. to the 
internal political and social aspects of 
the conflict.* Indeed, only five out of 
thirty-seven measures suggested are con- 
. cerned with the internal political aspects. 
Of these five, not ‘one suggests recogni- 
tion that a revolutionary cause, whether 
violent or nonviolent, might be legiti- 
mate somewhere, sometime, and that 


os assistance to it rather than efforts to 


suppress it might hasten the termina- 
tion of hostilities. This is not for lack 


of recognition that an intensification of ° 


violence may be undertaken “with a 
view to a rapid end to the fighting.” 

Incredibly enough—even given the date 
of 1967—the example given for this is 
. Vietnam: “This trade-off represents one 
of the central dilemmas of Vietnam in 
early 1967, and has no easy answer." ?5 


One is tempted to call upon Schelling’s- 


. cease-fire game to expose the unreality 
of this viewpoint; evidently, had the 
purpose been “a rapid end to the fight- 
ing,” it would have been far better to 
intensify the violence on the side of the 
NLF. That the Bloomfield-Leiss study 
‘does not recognize this as a possibility, 
either in the case of Vietnam or in the 
more abstract list of “measures for 
terminating hostilities,” is no accident, 
but reflects the basic political orienta- 
tion of the study in favor of status quo 
interests, and in terms. of U.S. govern- 
ment interpretation of the U.S. national 
interest. i . 
But the Bloomfield-Leiss study is 
laudably explicit in ‘stating its value 
premises. In the game analyses dis- 


34. Ibid., vol 2, pp. 210-212.. 
35. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 161. 


Peace Proposals, Spring 1969, p. 89. 


cussed above, on the other hand, those 
value premises are concealed and, most ' 
likely, unconscious. It is doubtful that 
the authors are even aware that their 
games, with their emphasis upon mili- 
tary and strategic moves, procedures 
and, technical arrangements, and their 
exclusion of political issues, simply re- ` 
flect the long-standing U.S. government 
position. Consider this concise state- 
ment of the actual negotiating positions 
by a well-informed observer: 


On the military and political questions the 
parties to the present conflict have tradi- 
tionally tended to opposing views. The 
United States, in line with the Geneva. 


' pattern, has shown interest in settling first 


of all the military problems, while post- 
poning in time and substance the political 
solution, because of the weakness of the 
Saigon administration. The DRV [Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam] and NLF 
would rather press for quite reverse pri- 
orities; having in mind the post-Geneva 
experience, they would not be willing. to 
lay down arms unless assured of a political 
settlement in the spirit of the Geneva 
Agreements.36 


` These positions have continued into 
the present. Thus, in Nixon's proposals 
of May 14, 1969, six out of eight points 
refer only to withdrawal of forces and 
technical arrangements for supervising 
the withdrawals and exchange of pris- 
oners; the other two refer only indi- 
rectly and noncomittally to political 
aspects of the settlement. In the NLF 
ten-point program presented earlier the 
same month, the balance of political and 
military issues is entirely the reverse. 


36. Marek Thee, *Convergent Points in the 
Search for Peace in Vietnam," Bulletin of 
Thee 
was formerly the Polish representative on the 
International Control Commission for Laos, 
and also held diplomatic posts in Vietnam. 
He is now editor of the Bulletin of Peace 
Proposals, a new journal issued at the Inter- 


national Peace Research Institute in Oslo, . 


Norway. 
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In fact, no military aspèct of the settle- 
ment is separated from its political im- 
plications, and most of the ten points 


of the program are heavily political 


rather than- military or technical in 
content.37 


CoNCLUSION 


War termination studies: are still a. 


new and undeveloped field. It may be 
hoped that as they increase in number, 
variety, and sophistication, they will 
also improve in awareness and honest 
exposure of the value premises, assump- 
tions, and political alignments which 
shape their character. We must recog- 
nize that conflict theory is still far from 
providing us with sound guidance 
toward policies which will either reduce 
levels of violence or increase human 
welfare. There is danger that we will 
be taken in by belief in our own exper- 
tise, that we will be deceived by our own 
assumptions and. political preferences, 
and that we will follow some winding 
path through abstract games and com- 
puter simulations, only to wind up pro- 
pounding the same techniques or poli- 
cies that generals or politicians propose 


-37.Nixon's proposals and the NLF’s ten- 
point program, both reprinted in the Bulletin 
of Peace Proposals, Spring, 1969, pp. 61-63. 
Cf. President Nixon’s most recent proposals, in 
his speech of Wednesday, Cctober 7, 1970. 


without -our help, and with no more 
and often less predictive certainty than 
any well-informed layman would have. 
If conflict theory is a status game for 
conflict theorists, then it should be said 
that there are better, less dangerous, 
and less wasteful games to play. If it 
is a serious search for human better- 
ment, then we will have to examine our 
premises more thoroughly and look for 
correctives against the inescapable ideo- 
logical distortions they produce. The 
point is not to divest ourselves of our 
value judgments and our political com- 
mitments—that is neither possible nor 
desirable. The point is to expose them 
openly, to our own criticism and the 
criticism of others. As Dahrendorf says, 


Science is always a concert of many.... 
Its ‘most indispensable task is mutual 
criticism. Wherever scientific criticism 
gives way to a careless or quietistic toler- 
ance, the gate is open to dishonest and 
worthless research.... But it seems to me 
more important today to warn against the 
radical separation of science and value 
judgments than to warn against their com- 
mingling. Our responsibility . . . does not 
end when we complete the process of sci- 


` entific inquiry; indeed, it may begin at 


that very point. It requires no less than 
the unceasing examination of the political 
and moral consequences of our scholarly 
activity.98 ` f 


38. Op. cit, p. 18. 


Wars Prolonged by Misunderstood Signals 


By Grorce H. QUESTER 


' ABSTRACT: Various kinds of stimulus for war can be identi- 
fied. Men and nations may simply be incompatible with : 
each other. Both sides may expect a prolonged war to pro- 

: duce military victory, at least one of them necessarily being 
in error. The strategic situation may handsomely reward 
those who violate truces and launch sneak attacks. "Each side 
may be overrating the other's willingness to launch such at- 
tacks, thereby misunderstanding the other's commitment to 
peace. History offers a number of examples of wars prolonged 
by misunderstanding of peace signals. Yet the stimuli listed 
suggest that the explanation for any war typically must be 
more complicated. Statesmen may therefore misunderstand 
. signals because they want to, because basic Strategy suggests , 
they come out better that way. l 
Forcing an opponent to make his signals extremely clear 
may produce more favorable substantive terms, and also guard 
.against the other side defaulting on his promises. An im- 
portant problem with peace signals is that they will not neces- 
sarily bind the nation that sent them. -Pessimists would argue 
that signals and promises in international politics can never be 
' effective without some higher authority to enforce them. Yet 
this overstates the problem, since various mechanisms explain 
why a nation which has offered peace will thereafter be a little - 
more constrained than before. 2 
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7 AR'is probably the most un- 
happy activity of mankind, one 

we would wish to avoid, one we would 
wish to terminate as quickly as possible 
if it nonetheless broke out. , Yet there 


are serious logical gaps to be crossed . 


before we reach the conclusion that all 
war is due to missed signals about an 
enemy's willingness to terminate hostili- 
ties. Clearly discernible and differenti- 
able causes account for the beginning or 
continuation of war, and very different 


solutions may be required to terminate . 


such fighting. EP 


HE 2 
Some Causes or Wan 


To begin with the most depressing 
possible cause for: war, symbiotic con- 
flict, one side might actually prefer war 
rather than offer the minimum required 
for the other to surrender. Perhaps the 
opposite. .population would severely 
. cramp one's life-style by mere existence 
in the same region, so that one cannot 
easily offer it life and peace, even in 
exchange for its surrender. 
irative cases, we might go to the treat- 
ment of American Indians by white 
pioneers, or even the- Israeli attitude 
toward Arab Palestinians. People nor- 
mally always have an option of sur- 
rendering and agreeing to submit to the 


governance of new rulers in the territory | 


they have populated. As prisoners of 


-war or as a captive nation, they could’ 


eam their keep, perhaps hoping for 
rebellion ‘and political victory far in 
the future. If the conqueror has abso- 
lutely no desire or need for their labor, 


^. however, he may not even feel able to ` 


offer them the option of staying. In 
such horrible instances, both sides will 
prefer war to peace if they are fully 
: aware of all the consequences. 
least one side, the war has become one 
of extermination or eviction; for the side 
resisting, armed struggle is no more hor- 


For illus- . 


For at 


rible than peace, for. the latter entails 
being murdered or driveri from one's. 
home. 

. Happily for mankind, such symbiotic 
incompatibility between cultures is rare. 
Normally, the losers in a war are able 
to offer the winners enough to purchase 
the right to remain in the area at peace. 
Yet even a lesser hostility on the po- 
litical and culture future of a region can 
open a second cause for war, if there is 
added only a little bit of error or un- 
certainty as to who would win the war 
if it, were. continued. If both sides ex- 
pect to win a war, one is obviously 
wrong. A systems analyst could perhaps 
generate an accurate.prediction of who, 
indeed, will win, but the loser would not 
believe him. We may thus have to re- 
sign ourselves to a different sort of 
selfish conflict, that which goes on be- 
cause analytical error seems to suggest 
it is to each side's hostile interest. 

-Yet hostility does not have to be 
either symbiotic or mistaken to .cause 
the continuation of fighting. A third 
cause may involve no direct ignorance 
at all; although each side would prefer 
peace to war, it would prefer even more 
to launch a surprise attack if the other 


were to lay down its arms. This is in. 


essence the “prisoner’s dilemma" situa- 
tion, where the gains of a double cross 
are always greater than those of coöp- ` 
eration (and the costs of à mutual dou- 
ble cross are severe, but less than for 


"foolish, unilateral coóperation when the 


other side has decided on a double 
cross). In effect, each side knows that 
the other must betray the peace by con- 
tinuing to shoot: *because we know that 
he will shoot, we are also better off 
shooting—indeed, we would be better off 
shooting even if.he were to stop." 


1. For a fuller discussion of the "prisoner's 
dilemma" model, see Anatol Rapoport, Strat- 
egy and Conscience (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964), especially chapter 6. ! 
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l Mutual M onitoring 


Preventing war here would require a 
.. mutual monitoring system, so that each 
: side would immediately be warned if 
: the other were commencing a betrayal. 
. Then he would not néed to fear a sneak 
. attack, and he could not contemplate 
‘profitably sneak-attacking the other 
. army, either. 
'' peace is continually impossible. Each 
side indeed prefers peace to the war 
" which, results, a war in which both 
armies are actively defending themselves 
and attacking the other. Yet each side 
will still more prefer the war in which 
it alone has attacked, for the other has 
© laid down its arms. . When peace is 
x preferred to bilateral war, but tinilateral 
` ‘war is generally preferred to peace, the 
` result is almost inevitably bilateral war. 

A fourth cause of wat is not quite a 
prisoner’s dilemma, but has much of the 
. same instability. In this case, each 
. side would actually prefer peace to dou- 
. ble-crossing the other side, but is deeply 
- afraid of the consequences should the 
` Other side double-cross it? It is as if 
: each side said, “One cannot be sure that 
the other side prefers peace to attacking. 
Moreover, one cannot be sure that the 
other knows we prefer peace to uni- 
‘+ laterally attacking him. For either rea- 
- son, we must prepare to defend our- 
' selves, which will seem to be prepara- 
. tions also for attacking him. Whenever 
he similarly seems to be preparing to 
attack us, moreover, we must accelerate 
` our preparations. ” Hence, any slight 
' increase in the perceived probability of 
"war becomes self-confirming. 
_ Unlike the previous case, peace does 
_not require that both sides know that 
`- they cannot get away with a sneak at- 


. 2, A very similar model in more crisply 
- mathematical form is elaborated in Thomas 
C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cam- 
. bridge Mass: Harvard University  Préss, 
1960), chapter 9. . ; 


Without such a system, . 


_be prolonged a few more months. 


^ tack. In truth, neither side would want 


to get away with it if it could. Peace 
depends, rather, on convincing each 
other that neither side would want to 
get away with a sneak attack. Yet this 
may be every bit as difficult to achieve 
as the remedy for the prisoner's dilemma 
above. . . 

Wars can thus continue because each 
side is ignorant of what the other would 
do in a peaceful situation, or of what 
his preconditions for peace would be. 
There are theorists who assume that 
almost all conflict arises from such 
paranoid . misperceptions of hostility, 
where each side is indeed ready to settle 
on much better terms than is supposed.? 
They assume that wars do not persist 
because each side thinks the other is 
about to surrender, but rather, indeed, 
because each thinks the other is not 
about to surrender (in the sense of stat- 
ing moderate terms). 

In effect, this fourth case is the kind 
of war that we wil be primarily dis- 
cussing in this. paper, the war that con- 
tinues because each underrates the oth- 
er's desire for peace. It may indeed be 
true that many wars have been launched ` 


.or prolonged. on precisely this basis. 
Yet we must be careful not to become 


too optimistic in attributing armed con- 
flict to situations so easily remedied by _ 
better communication of genuinely com- 
patible interests. 
'To give.just a simple example of. a 
diametrically opposite phenomenon, a 
fifth cause of war would have each side: 
overrating the opposition’s desire for 
peace, i.e., betting that the other side 
will soon surrender if the war can only 
This 
is again a case-of war prolonged by er- - 
ror. Uncertainty here arises not on 
determined military effectiveness but on 
the comparative resolution of each side, 
3. See Erich Fromm, May Man Prevail? 


(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961) for a 
relatively clear example of such arguments. 


r 
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and it would be much more difficult for 
our outside analyst to establish which 
side was correct on this predictive prob- 
lem. If each side expects the other to 


give up first, one at least is obviously . 


wrong, but which one? The analogy 
here is quite close to the game of 
"chicken," where one must only be the 
last to swerve off the road to win the 
game and also avert all further penalties. 


MISINTERPRETED SIGNALS 


Wars can thus continue along for — 


many reasons. One possible explana- 
tion for such a continuance is that the 
peace conditions of each side were mis- 
understood by the other. If both sides 
truly knew each other's terms, wars 
could be terminated. 

Historically, one can point to a num- 
ber of examples which seemingly il- 
lustrate this tragic phenomenon. In 
World War II, the- Japanese response to 
the Potsdam Declaration was interpreted 
as more hostile than it actually was, thus 
occasioning the bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, when peace might possi- 
bly have been achieved earlier.* In 
World War I, peace feelers on either 
side were consistently interpreted out of 
. existence by the other: most typically, 
offers of the Central Powers were ig- 

nored by the Allies5 Similarly in 
' 1940, Hitler’s proposals for a negotiated 
peace with Great Britain after the fall 
of France were given less than a full 
hearing in London. The Allied de- 
mands for “unconditional surrender” 
later in the war, conversely, were ex- 
trapolated by Goebbels as just that, a 


surrender in which absolutely nothing 


4. A clear analysis of the issues in the Japa- 
nese surrender can be found in Paul Kecske- 


meti, Strategic Surrender (Palo Alto: Stanford - 


University Press, 1958), pp. 155-211. 

5. A. J. P. Taylor, Politics in Wartime 
(New York: Atheneum, 1955), pp. 93-122. 

6. See Winston Churchill, Thezr- Finest. Hour. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949), pp. 259- 
263. 1 


was guaranteed or assured to the Ger- 
mans.’ The contemporary war in Viet- 
nam has similarly seen American. ad- 
ministrations several times accused of 
distorting or misinterpreting concessions 
by the Hanoi regime *; it has been more 
difficult to prove whether similar dis- 
tortions have occurred in North Vietna- 
mese perceptions of American peace 
terms. 

Politicians make errors as easily as 
any men, and signals from the other 
side can thus be missed simply because 
of the limits of human intellectual com- 
petence. Statesmen may also overrate 
the clarity of their own signals. Esca- 
lations of -air war in the past have 
stemmed from assumptions that signals 
of restraint would be clear to the other 


.side when they, indeed, were not. If we 


exaggerate the accuracy of our bom- 
bardiers, the other side may not notice 
our intention of sparing civilian prop- 
erty in air raids on war industry; bombs 
which go astray convey signals different 
from what was intended? Any part of 
the military which is imperfectly con- 
trolled can thus induce war escalations 
rather than "war terminations; if an 
individual soldier of the Viet Cong 
misses the signal for a truce, the Ameri- 
can side may miss it also. 


Uncertainty Multiplied 
: Missed signals of peace and restraint 


may thus have simply been due to- 


human obtuseness in all these tragic 
instances. As indicated above, how- 
ever, initial uncertainty about the exact 


7. See Kecskemeti, op. cit, for a full dis- 
cussion of the reality of “unconditional sur- 
render" — ` : : 

8. Harry C. Ashmore and William C. Baggs, 
Mission to Hanoi (New York: Putnam, 1968) 


' presents an elaborate example of this argu- 


ment. 

9. Cases of this kind of misunderstanding 
have been explicated in George H. Quester, 
Deterrence Before Hiroshima (New York: 
John Wiley, 1966). 
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meaning of an enemy offer typically 


. multiplies on to itself, necessarily and 
‘understandably, increasing suspicion, un- 
certainty, and misperception. 
. Yet, examining the possible causes of 
war suggests that missed concessions, 
even with this multiplier effect, can ac- 
.count for only some of the hostilities 
“which are prolonged.  Misperception 
cannot be wholly at fault if the war is 
„really a symbiotic conflict, as between 
Whites and Apaches. It does not fully 
explain situations where either side can 
always improve its position tremen- 
dously by double-crossing the other, It 


does not explain the cases where both - 


' sides still are assuming tbat a clear 
military victory will soon be won. Fi- 
_ nally, it does not explain cases where 
' both sides are guessing that the other 
‘will be the first to tire of fighting. 

The phenomenon we are analyzing 
.here thus assumes two special circum- 
s:ances of war prolongation: mispercep- 
‘tion, and a genuine overlapping of in- 
terests in terminating the war. If either 


-of thése are missing, additional expla- - 


nations must be found. for the coriflicts 


we are deploring. The "misunderstood 


'peace signal" explanation of prolonged 

. war may .sometimes have concurrent 
validity, however, with the four others 
cited. If we have other reasons to pro- 
long a war, we may from time to time 
deliberately foist misperceptions of the 
.enemy's peace terms on ourselves. The 
dissemination of false propaganda is ra- 
tional, but one is always tempted to 
believe one's own propagarida, a small 
price to pay if others also come to be- 
. lieve it. 

One can thus think of several reasons 
‘why states-would wish to exaggerate the 
: unreasonableness of their opponents, 

with the result that concessions suffi- 
cient for the termination of a war would 
` go unnoticed. In many such cases, each 
national leadership will distrust the en- 
durance and resolve of its population. 


turns of à compromise peace. 
terms of an acceptable compromise ~ 
should come into widespread domestic- 


‘will be drastic. 


Assuming that the other side may yet 
crack first, one will decide to hold out 
for the greater fruits of a clear victory 
rather than settle for the ambiguous re- 
If the 


discussion, however, the will of the pop- 
ulace to go on fighting might dissolve. 
Many "great" leaders have been labelled 


so for leading their flocks past transi- . 


tory temptations to make peace in quest 
of greater long-run accomplishment. 


One good way of avoiding temptation is. 


to conceal it from sight. 


However horrible war may be, it re 


no good to belittle the relative signifi- 
cance of the conditions which are set- 
tled on as part of terminating a war. 
Too accommodating an approach to war 
termination may produce concessions 
which make another war likely in the 
near future. The political future of 
large sectors of land, or perhaps of the 
entire countries at war, may be at stake; 
it is certainly plausible that the differ- 
ences of political style involved here 
Economic well-being, 
as a function of property, trading 
rights, and the like, can also be settled 


to the serious detriment or benefit of - 
either side. In every case, therefore, the 


termination: of a war seriously affects 
both the future power of each side and 


the returns to which. such power is. 


usually devoted. 


First to Cry “Prace” 


- Leaders who never make peace are 
failures; but leaders who worry too 
much about such failures, fail to. pre- 
serve very much for their nations in 
the process of making peace. As the 
case of Churchill ignoring Hitler’s terms 
in 1940 suggests, we obviously will not 
lament every historical case of wars 


which were prolonged. Clausewitz is — 


not the only analyst to note that the 


i^ 
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aggressor and conqueror is often the 
first to cry “peace.” ?9 . ES 
Yet crass "strategic reasoning" hardly 


. . dictates that understating an opponent's 


. generosity will always be appropriate 
policy. Cases come to mind which il- 
lustrate exactly the opposite tactic, de- 
liberately overstating the concessions of 
one's adversary. President Kennedy's 
alleged application of the “Trollop ploy” 
in the Cuban missile crisis has been cited 
numerous times! Jn a circumstance 


where it was hardly clear what Khrush- 


chev had offered as his terms for halting 
the installation of missiles in Cuba, the 
Administration announced its accept- 
ance of the more favorable of two mes- 
sages, namely, that dismantling of 
American missile sites in Turkey would 
not be required as an explicit quid pro 
quo. p 

It was clearly possible that the Rus- 
sian leadership would react with anger 


to this bit of diplomatic sharp practice, 


and attempt to back away from any such 
disadvantageous agreement. Yet sev- 
eral factors made such a Russian move 
less likely. The peculiar American un- 
derstanding could not be guaranteed to 
have been pretense, and the Russian 
reaction would thus have seemed to be 
a reneging, which would make accept- 
ance of any later offer more difficult. 


The outside world would similarly have. 


seen the point of dishonor resting with 
the Russians. By snatching at the sup- 
posed Russian offer, moreover, 
American Administration gave the 
Kremlin and the world a quick whiff 
of détente after a period of ‘tension. 
Having “tried on for size” the defusing 
of a crisis, the Soviet leadership might 
have been reluctant to let the’ crisis 
build up again. 


10. Karl von Clausewitz, On War (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1956), vol. 2,-p. 155. 

11. These events are described in Arthur 
Schlesinger, A Thousand Days (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965), pp. 828-829. 


the - 


One might draw an analogy here to 


purchasing’ a camera in the United 


States. The dealer and the buyer swap 
bids on prices until some price is 
reached considerably lower than list. 


"The dealer hopes to recoup some profit 


by announcing at the end that the case 
for the camera is, of course, fifteen dol- 
lars extra. If the buyer is astute, how- 
ever, he preémpts the dealer by saying 
something like, “That includes the case 
and everything, of course. . .." Rather 
than lose the sale because the buyer 


‘might become indignant at a seeming 


renege, the dealer probably thus allows 
the case to be included within the price 
originally agreed upon. 

Apart from garbling at the receiving 
end, the message offering terms for 
termination of a war may be deliber- 
ately blurred by the transmitter, again 
with the results that they will be read as 
either too demanding or too generous. 
The motives for such distortions in 
transmission may be several. Any war 
breeds an atmosphere of deliberate de- 
ceit, of keeping the enemy from know- 
ing one's, military movements, one's 
strengths and weaknesses. Once the 
habit of dissimulation has thus been 
instilled, it bécomes very difficult to 
shake it off. be wes 

Misléading signals of peace terms can 
moreover be used to trap the enemy into 
more specific concessions. -We vaguely 
seem to raise our offer from 50 to 70; in 
response they lower their demands quite 
clearly from 100 to 80. Claiming some 
misunderstanding on their part of our. 
original signal, we then suggest a com- 
promise at 65, halfway between the last 
two firm offers of 50 and 80. 

In dealing with one's own constitu- 
ency, moreover, one may have to try to 


prove that the opposition is unreason- 
ably greedy. We thus formally offer 


70, but deliberately cloud the. offer so 
that it seems to be only 50; when the 


opposition. thus flatly rejects our ap- 


` 
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‘parently intransigent position, we can 


‘remind our electorate of how unreason- 


able and unresponsive the enemy is. - 


Dynamism of the Game 


' The whole strategic game of terminat- 


ing a war must, moreover, be interpreted 
"n dynamic as well as static contexts. 
-When one makes or acknowledges peace 
Offers, one examines not only the im- 
mediate offers but also the momentum 
that is likely to ensue. Some offers may 
‘simply give the impression that even 
„better concessions are very near, if the 
enemy only sticks to its guns a little 
longer. 


ness, we might thus lead him to over- 
.estimate it, as he is encouraged to con- 
tinue the fighting to extract even greater 
concessions. Other forms of peace 


“terms .may radiate finality, or even re- 
-verse momentum, so that the opponent 


must grab at this offer for fear that 
nothing so good will be available in the 
future. 

- , Such considerations can again upset a 
‘clear perception of the prospects -on 


‘either side for an acceptable peace. If: 


“the adversary is making very small 
‘concessions, one may pooh-pooh them 
simply to bait him into collecting them 
all into some larger package which will 
be 'salient enough to be noticeable. 
Having made a sudden descent. from 
100 to 60 in his demands, instead of 
what was intended to be a slow descent 
‘from 100 to 95 to 90, and so on, the situ- 
ation may suggest a lack of control over 
further concessions in his negotiating 
position. 

An all-in-one packaging offer made 


right at the beginning of negotiations ` 


‘might, conversely, occasion acceptance 
on the other side, on the grounds that 
this is all that can possibly be ex- 
tracted. On the labor relations front, 
this is what has been known as.Bul- 
warism, as practiced by the General 


_ contract negotiations. 


standing. 


In avoiding the risks of our. 
‘opponent underrating our reasonable-. 


ance to your surrender." 


Electric Company for some time in its 


lar was applied by Pierre Mendés- 


- France in his negotiation of the peace in ' 


Indo-China in 1954.2 
deadline after which the offer will have 


appeal, for example, by warning that 
one will lose political power at home if 


` this “last and final offer" should fail. 


Wars, when continued, can thus be 
due simultaneously to honest misunder- 


Something simi- . 


Announcing a . 


„to be withdrawn may strengthen its ' 


standing and to deliberate misunder- : 


They include elements of . 
. misunderstanding which the participants ` 
deliberately foist upon themselves as- 


well as on eách other, because a compli- `. 


cated strategic rationale advises that 
tliis can generate a more successful out- 
come for peace. Better communication 


will rarely be irrelevant to the parties in , 


a war; yet it is often something that 
can be sacrificed for other forms of 
gain. 

There will, indeed, be^ a few cases 
where almost all the hostility of a mili- 
tary conflict is imaginary, where pre- 


‘émptive requirements drive.men. to kill 


each other even when their substantive | 


preferences are actual very close. 


Depressingly, there will also be some 
cases of almost pure conflict, where 
“your way of life is such an obstacle to 


really prefer your death or disappear- 
Most of con- 
flict and most of life falls between these 
extremes. Mén usually agree in pre- 
ferring peace to war, in preferring mu- 


. tual life to killing, but disagree on ex- 


ours that no communication or adjust- : 
“ment is really possible,” where “we 


actly how peace and life are to be ar- — 


ranged. “We,” as protagonists, will bet 
on short terms of warfare and killing, in 
hopes of thereby determining long terms 


of peace and life to our liking; and 
, 12. Philippe DeVillers and Jean Lacouture,, 


End of a War (New York: Praeger, 1969), 
especially ch. 17. 
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*you," as antagonists, symmetrically, 
will do the same toward conflicting as- 
pirations of peace and life. 


THE RELEVANCE OF SIGNALS 


Peace signals thus can be innocently 
misunderstood; concurrently, they can 
be deliberately misunderstood by the 
perceiver or garbled by the transmitter. 
Transmission confusion can be used to 


deceive one's own electorate, or to fa- ` 


cilitate a reneging if the negotiations are 
being used seriously. But this brings us 
back to a portion of the multiplier effect 
in our fourth, or “misunderstanding,” 
model, the more general question of 
whether offers once made can not gen- 
. erally be reneged upon. Ii there is no 
higher Hobbesian enforcer . of con- 
tracts,'? what will force us to conduct 
the peace, after war termination, on the 
terms we have promised rather than on 
terms that are better from our point of 
view? Even if war termination signals 
are clear, can anyone dare to terminate 
a war on the basis of them, if such sig- 
nals do not seem to bind the signaller? 
Can any signal thus really be *clear"? 
Peáce may be viewed as a special case 
of exchange of favors: “I cease shooting 
at you, in exchange for which you cease 
shooting at me." But there never has 
been an exchange timed so delicately 
that both sides ceased at exactly the 
same hour. If the timing is imperfect, 
surely someone will be in the special 
position of advantage whereby all his 
benefits have indeed already been deliv- 
ered, so that he may neatly renege on 
paying his share of the exchange. 
Israelis who favored a cease-fire after 


the victories of 1967 may now reason-: 


ably feel that the Egyptians have re- 
neged on the war termination they seem- 
ingly had agreed to. After months 
which allowed the UAR to fortify its 
position, the “cease-fire” has been ter- 


13. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 14. 


stand the other's terms. 


minated by relatively continuous artil- 
lery barrages from the Egyptian side of 


` thé Suez Canal; Israel probably had no 


intentions of crossing the Canal in 1967 
in any event, but might have wanted to 
round out its control of the east bank 
by occupying Port Fuad. It will be 
impossible. for any historian to establish 
who really reneged on the terms of the 
war termination of 1967. Arabs will 
purport to have understood the terms to 
include promise of Israeli withdrawal to 
the original truce lines (or perhaps past 
them to the UN partition lines of 1948, 
or perhaps past that?). Israelis will 
Claim that direct, face-to-face negotia- 


. tions were understood as prerequisite to 


any withdrawals. i 

In any war termination, it is to each 
side’s interest to pretend to misunder- 
After the 
cease-fire has been implemented, one 
pretends to have misunderstood the op- 
ponent on the high side, to extract a ` 
greater return from the peace settle- 
ment. Before the peace goes into ef- 
fect, one pretends to misunderstand, on 
tlie low side, to force the opponent to 
raise his offer. While still fighting, we 
should force the other fellow to-offer 60 
if he is to get credit for 40. After fight- 
ing has stopped, we should pretend that 
he indeed offered 80. 

Even apart from such conclusion, one 
could argue that peace terms are as 
meaningless and powerless as interna- 
tional law, of which they are merely 
another part. Will anyone abide by a 
treaty when it is against his interest to 
do so, when no more powerful force ex- 
ists to force him to abide? If the other 
side was so foolish as to trust us and to 
cease firing, why should we not then do 
as we like? 

The validity of this pessimistic as- 


‘sumption can be challenged on several 


grounds. The Hobbesian model of nec- 
essary mutual mistrust ignores some of 
the repetition that characterizes all hu- 
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man interactions. To renege on a peace 
may extract seemingly costless advan- 
tages from the termination of one war, 


but it will probably prolong later ones, 


simply because opponents will distrust 
the reputation that has thus been es- 
tablished. Wars may always be murky 
efforts to discover how hostile the enemy 
really is. If in the last peace some state 
turned out to be more hostile thar had 
been supposed, it may this time be sup- 
posed more hostile than it really :s, to 
its cost. 


Reneging on Terms 


Aside from the damage to one’s future 
reputation, a reneging on peace terms 
may induce a resumption of war im- 
' mediately with one’s present opponent. 
He will probably be angered by the evi- 
dence of our perfidy, and his soldiers 
may be able to fight all the more bravely 
and determinedly in the next round. 
Any new peace offers from our side will 
then have much less chance of turning 
the enemy's rank and file against their 
leadership. 

Perhaps we thought our bet-ayal 
.would catch the enemy unaware because 
he had demobilized his forces ir the 
meantime, so that he is unable to resume 
hostilities. Or perhaps he was merely 
demobilized psychologically, so that his 
soldiers got used to the idea of peace, 
and would be unwilling to reénte- the 
front lines. 

Yet the latter form of demobilization 
can affect our army just as easily as the 
other, which raises a third mechanism 
of self-enforcement. Promises made in 
a relatively clear way travel across the 
lines, but they also travel down the 
chain of command. Once one has an- 
nounced a willingness to settle for only 
a part of some province rather than all 
of it, one has led his citizens, soldiers, 
and even field marshals to believe that 
the rest will not be fought for. It 
would theoretically be possible for mes- 


sages to go across the battle lines while 
very different signals went down the 
chain of command. Yet the possibility 
of leaks would be severe, so that such a 
subterfuge might not be maintainable 
for more than a few days. 

Peace terms may thus be adhered to, 
after they have been promised, for at 
least three reasons. If we were to be- 
tray our word, we would have to be 
concerned about the reactions of third 


parties in the future, of the enemy we 


are now fighting, and of our own troops. 
Yet these mechanisms can only indicate 
that the enforcement problem will some- 
times be solved in the termination of 
war. In other cases, the opportunities 
and probabilities of betrayal will be real 
enough again so that neither side dares 
lay down its arms. Much, therefore, 
depends on whether there is sufficient 
real hostility between the political 
ideals of the nations involved to main- 
tain, prolong, or renew such a conflict, 
“One must be careful as to how 
strenuously "we require adherence to 
peace terms, to escape an indictment of 
perfidy. None should be surprised or 
feel betrayed if such terms do not win 
observance for decades instead of years, 
or years instead. of months. History is 
replete with instances of nations which 
sued for peace only to win time to pre- 
pare for a renewal of war. 'The UAR 
may have done this in 1967, France in 
1871, Germany in 1918. Yet the im- 
plicit “betrayal” here hardly makes the 
opposite side look foolish for having 
acquiesced in the peace. None can so 
perfectly predict his own resolve, or any 
one else's, when revenge seems appro- 
priate. Germans in 1871 were betting 
that the risks of a renewed French at- 
tack would not be worth continuing the 
war for, since France would never make 
peace on terms which allowed a perma- 
nent German’ garrisoning of the country. 
The “promise” of peace is thus never for 
an infinite extent into the future; if 
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Mexico were to attack the United States 
now in an attempt to reclaim Arizona, 
it might be accused of folly, but hardly 
of perfidy in failing to abide by the 
peace terms of 1850. 

For the time period that is under- 

stood, verbal acceptance of peace terms 
makes a resumption of hostilities more 
difficult, but not impossible. 
moment the promise of surrender is 
internalized amongst the loser's troops, 
the promiser's honor is at stake, and 
the winning army will be all the more 


For the © 


difficult to attack once it has begun to 
consolidate a winning position. Over 
the longer run, honor and tactical posi- 
tion may Jose all their effect; much will 
depend on whether the loser's rank and. 
file has then turned more strongly to- 
ward revenge, or has turned to other 
things as part of forgetting the disgrace 
of surrender and the stigma of defeat. 
Much will thus depend on how compati- 
ble or incompatible tlie interests of the 
two sides become, after bargaining sig- 
nals have long lost their effect. 


How Wars End in Latin America 


By Bryce Woop 


ABSTRACT: Wars have ended in Latin America since 1850 
in various ways. Until 1948 most of them ended on the 
victors’ terms. Before the establishment of the Pan-American 
Union in 1889, the victors’ terms received no international 
sanction; the three significant conflicts between 1932 and 


1942—the Chaco, Leticia, and the Maraiién—were concluded ` 


by military triumphs by Paraguay, Colombia, and Peru, but in 
all three instances internationally mediated settlements cloaked 
the military decisions iri decent guise. 

Since 1948, the Organization of American States (OAS) has 
prevented a significant number of disputes among Latin Amer- 
ican’ states from developing into serious armed conflicts. 
New techniques of pacific settlement, particularly that of the 
capacity of the Inter-American Peace Committee to go, un- 
invited, to the scene of battle, prevent hostilities from becoming 
wars, so facilitating termination. 

Conflicts involving intervention by the United States. present 
peculiar difficulties for the OAS; the intervention in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965, in which the United States ulti- 
mately requested coóperation from the other American states, 
may or may not point a way toward efféctive international 
limitations on the freedom of action of the one great power 
in the hemisphere. 
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NDING of wars is a good thing, if 


we accept at face value the pub- . -+ 


lished statements of noncombatant gov- 
ernments. American statesmen custom- 
arily offer profuse congratulations to 
American states that still their guns, 
and the messages rarely distinguish be- 
tween aggressor and victim, or winner 
andloser. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on the occasion of the signature 
of the Protocol of Rio de Janeiro, 
January 31, 1942, cabled President 
Manuel Prado of Peru, invader - and 


victor in the Marañón conflict, that’ 


“Once more . . . the American repub- 
lics have demonstrated their determina- 
tion to settle their differences. through 
friendly consultation and mutual adjust- 
ment. This [is a] convincing applica- 
'tion of the doctrine of the Americas." 
The corresponding cable to President 
Carlos Alberta Arroyo del Río of de- 
"feeted Ecuador stated: “The spirit of 
coöperation and cordial collaboration 
which resulted in this act is a splendid 
expression of the high resolve of the 


American republics that differences be- > 


tween them can, and must be settled 
through amicable discussion and just 
concilation of opposing views."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's praise for the Protocol 
ignored the prior fighting in which some 


seven hundred soldiers had been killed. : 


It is, of course, an honorable tradition 
in diplomacy to patch up quarrels and 
make the best of bitter antagonism in 
the hope that future carnage may be 
averted. However, the results of some 
‘wars * may have evil portents for future 


1. The term “war” is used here loosely, ` 


whether declarations of war were. made or 
not. In the twentieth century conflicts to 
date, a formal declaration was made only by 
Paraguay against Bolivia, in the Chaco. In 
none of the interventions by the United States 
in this century has war been declared by 
either side. The term “intervention” is lim- 
ited here to instances in which the United 
States has landed armed forces on other 


harmony; and the expression of bland, 
undisciminating felicitations on the 
termination of hostilities and on the 
ratification of treaties may obscure the 
political significance of the results, 
whether of the fighting itself or of the 
nature of the peace terms. _ 

In the nineteenth century, following 
independence from Spain and Portugal, 
there were two major conflicts in South 
American countries: the Paraguayan 


War, 1864-70, and the War of the 


Pacific, 1879-83. In the first, Para- 
guay lost territory to Argentina and 
Brazil, and nearly 90 percent of its 
male population was killed. In the 
second, Chile overwhelmingly defeated 
Bolivia and Peru. Both wars were 
terminated on the victors’ terms, with 
little or no outside interference or 
mediation. The Pan-American Union 
was not established until 1890, and. 
there existed no American “peace ma- 
chinery.” However, for half a century 
after 1883, international peace reigned 
among Latin American states. 

In a long series of conferences after 
1890, a set of treaties and agreements 
was concluded and given the—unde- 
served, as experience in the 1930’s and 
1940's demonstrated—title of the *Amer- 
ican system for maintaining peace.” The 
system was tried and proven a failure, 
both in preventing wars and in shorten- 
ing their duration, in three major con- 
flicts: the Chaco (1932-35); Leticia 
(1932-34); and the Marañón (1940- 
41). In this article we shall briefly 
review these attempts and their effect 
on new peacekeeping methods laid down 
in the Charter of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in 1948, as il-. 
lustrated in the Honduras-El Salvador 
conflict of 1969-70. Finally, we shall 
compare differences in the termination 
of two major interventions by the 





states! territory for other than ceremonial 
purposes. 
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United States in the Caribbean area— 


the Nicaraguan intervention of 1927-33 , 


and the intervention in the Dominican 
Republic, 1965-66. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM IN ACTION 


In this first section, attention will be 
given mainly to the results of the fight- 
ing and to the nature of the formal 
treaties or agreements subsequently con- 
cluded. At a later stage, the political 
situations resulting from the agreements 
will be reviewed. 


The Chaco 


Despite vigorous Paraguayan efforts 
as. early as 1928 to alert the American 
states to the danger of war with Bolivia, 
the response was ineffectual. The 
Bolivian. military movement into the 


Chaco, a nearly uninhabited area to. 


which both countries laid claim, began 
: ‘slowly in the early 1900s, and by 1932 
Bolivian forts had been established 
within one hundred miles of Paraguay's 
capital of Asunción. Paraguayan forts 


were built in response, and in. June | 


1932 the war began, initiated by a 
Bolivian attack on a Paraguayan fort. 

Although continuous peace efforts 
. were made by the American states in 


' . various groupings, and by the League of 


Nations, the fighting was not stopped 
until the Paraguayans, having advanced 
nearly four hundred miles west of the 
line of the early Bolivian attacks, were 
unable to muster enough supplies and 
men to take Bolivian trenches in the 
foothills of the Andes. The two coun- 
tries were psychologically and economi- 
cally unable to continue this major 
effort, in which about 125,000 men had 
been killed in three years. It took an- 
other three years of sinuous negotia- 
tions before a peace treaty could be 
agreed upon. 

Failing tó limit the fighting: the 
American states, quite outside the 
` treaties of the “system” (for none of 


about a formal peace settlement. 


the treaties was found applicable), fi- 
nally discovered a unique way to bring 
The 
innovative solution required at first 
that the Paraguayan military victory be 
accepted by Bolivia and that the final 
territorial line be very close to the limit 
oi Paraguayan advance. However, the 


"Bolivians could neither accept a line 
which symbolized a Paraguayan tri- . 


umph nor manage a counterattack. It 
was therefore arranged, after Nobel 


Prize winner Carlos Saavedra Lamas of _ 


Argentina could no longer encourage 
Paraguayan intransigence and after 
Spruille Braden of the United States 
was allowed freedom to exercise his 
mediatory talents, that both sides accept 
a novel peace settlement in three. parts. 

Firstly, Bolivia and Paraguay agreed, 
in what was hoped was utter secrecy, 
on the exact boundary line. 
an “arbitral tribunal” of representatives 
of the Presidents of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, the United Statés, and Uruguay 
met and announced a face-saving de- 
cision that the boundary line should be 
exactly the same as that already secretly 


‘determined by Bolivia and Paraguay. 


Thirdly, the arbitral “award” was to be 
ratified in each country. The Para- 
guayan government was sufficiently un- 
easy about charges of weakness to call 
a national plebiscite in which women 
cast ballots; ratification was achieved 
by a ten-to-one vote. In Bolivia, ratifi- 
cation by Congress was obtained by a 
comparable margin. 


Thus, the American system, through. 


an ad hoc mediatory body and the 
facade of an arbitral settlement, saved 


face for all, particularly Bolivia, and 


gave formal sanction to the Paraguayan 


military success by making it appear. 


that the new boundary had been deter- 


mined by international juridical analy- 


sis. This outcome was made easier be- 
cause the sympathies of the other 


. American states were on.the side of the 


Secondly, : 


E 
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smaller, defending, tough Paraguayan 
people. 
Leticia 

The Leticia conflict, a minor affair 
militarily but an important one legally 
and politically, began in August, 1932 
with the occupation by Peruvian free- 
‘booters from Iquitos of the Amazon 
river hamlet of Leticia, which was 
Colombia’s symbol of pretension to be 
an “Amazonian power." 
tion was, after some hesitation, ap- 
proved by the government of President 
Luis M. Sanchez Cerro | 
Sánchez Cerro: proved incapable, how- 
ever, of giving adequate support to the 
irregulars ‘in Leticia. Following’ his 
assassination on April 30, 1933 and the 
difficulties encountered in making the 
Peruvian navy seaworthy for the jour- 
‘ney through the Panama Canal and up 
the Amazon, his successor, General 
Oscar Benavides, and the president-elect 
of Colombia, Alfonso López, agreed 
upon a face-saving occupation of Leticia 
by a detachment of Colombian soldiers 


sponsored by the League of Natiohs. 


The only occasion on which guns were 
fired, the battle of Tarzpacá, was a 
Colombian victory. Once more, as in 
the Chaco, the aggressor had been de- 
feated. Once more, the sympathies of 
the noncombatant American states were 
. with the military victor, since the Pe- 
'ruvian government had clearly violated 
the Salomón-Lozano "Treaty of 1922 
and was clearly the aggressor. There- 
fore, “the American system,” this time 
with the aid of the prestige of the 
League of Nations, could be viewed as 
having brought about a heart-warming 
pacific solution, after fighting had ceased 
for reasons quite apart from interna- 
tional pressures, . 

A major reason for participation of 
the League of Nations in the settlement 
"was the bitter resentment of Peruvian 


diplomats over the declaration by 


x 


The occupa-. 


i Lima. 


United States Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson that the Peruvian govern- 
ment, in ‘supporting the attack on 
Leticia, had violated the Paris Peace 
Pact of 1928. Indirectly, Stimson had 
charged Peru with aggression, a denun- 


‘ciation’ that rankled for many. years in 


Lima. 


The Marañón 


There is general acceptance of the ter- 
ritorial outcomes of the Chaco and. 
Leticia conflicts, but the Ecuadorans 
continue to reject the terms of the 
Protocol of Rio de Janeiro of January 
29, 1942, which drew a boundary line 
greatly favoring Peruvian claims in a 
dispute of over a century's duration. 
The dispute was over the boundary east 
of the Andes, and the most acute issue 
was whether Ecuador, like Colombia at 
Leticia, might have a symbolic port on 
the upper Amazon called the Marañón, 
west of Iquitos in Peru. 

A strong Peruvian army; making use 
for the first time in America of para- 
chute troops, crushed the Ecuadoran 
forces in a sudden assault in Loja prov- 
ince in southern Ecuador in June 1941. 
Utterly helpless, the Ecuadoran govern- 
ment called on the other American states 
to contain the Peruvian army, which 
threatened to take Ecuador’s principal 
port of Guayaquil if Ecuador did not 
accept a boundary which excluded her 
from a riparian position on the Marañón. 
Earlier, in May 1941, aware of the pos- 
sibility of a Peruvian attack, Argentina, 
Brazil, and the United States had urged 
pacific measures on each side; but the 
Peruvians, shrewdly judging their mili- 
tary advantage, rejected all mediatory’ 
efforts. 

The Peruvian attack was nicely 
timed. : Peru's superiority over Ecuador 


in arms was secure. With Europe at 


war and the United States involvement 
growing, powerful external interference 
with Peruvian plans was highly improb- 
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able; it became safely negligible for 
Peru after Pearl Harbor. 

So engrossed by the full involvement 
of the United States in World War II 
were the American states when they 
met in Rio de Janeiro on January 15, 
1942 that the occupation of Ecuadoran 
territory by Peruvian troops and the 
question of a peace settlement was not 
even placed on the agenda of the con- 
ference. Informal negotiations with the 
two delegations were carried on by 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
for the United States and Foreign 
Minister Oswaldo Aranha for Brazil. 
At the end, the Ecuadoran delegation, 
headed by Foreign Minister Julio Tobar 
Donoso, felt there was no better way to 
peace than to accept exclusion from-the 


. Marañón, as well as a more unfavorable 


boundary than had been contemplated 
at any previous time in the history of 
the dispute. The alternative, as Tobar 
was told by Aranha and others, was that 
Guayaquil would be occupied and Ecua- 
: dor would be at the mercy of Peru’s 
“limitless” claims. 

Despite the unfavorable nature of the 


new boundary, the most extravagant ` 


Peruvian demands had been slightly re- 
duced by Aranha and Welles, so that 
the Ecuadorans considered themselves 
relatively better off than if they had 
been left alone to face Peru’s absolute 
military superiority. In bitterness and 
desperation, Tobar signed, and after 
ratification of the Protocol of Rio de 
Janeiro, Peruvian troops withdrew from 
Loja province, which had always been 
regarded by both countries as Ecua- 
doran. - 

As in the Chaco and Leticia, an ulti- 
mate agreement followed armed con- 
flict. But, in the Marañón, it was the 
aggressor that won and not the victim of 
aggression, as in the earlier cases; and 
in the circumstances ‘of 1941-1942 the 


American states could do very little to. 


limit Peruvian claims. Further, the 


Protocol was found to be defective in 
that, in a remote part of the southern 
sector of the boundary, the text referred 
to a watershed between the Santiago 
and Zamora rivers. The “watershed,” 
however, was found to be bisected. by a 
third river, the Cenepa. The Ecua- 
dorans, seizing this slight chance, have 
refused to complete the boundary mark- 
ing and have denounced the Protocol as | 
invalid for being both geographically 


: inaccurate.and imposed by force of arms. 


To this day, one finds signs in Quito 
declaring, “Ecuador was, is, and shall 
be an Amazonian country.” 

The issue has been unsuccessfully pre- 
sented to the United Nations and to 
the American states, where it is for- 
mally regarded as having been settled 
by the Protocol of Rio de Janeiro.. In 
the visible future it is highly unlikely 
that Ecuador will try to upset the 
boundary: settlement by a military ad- 
venture, but the dispute may give rise 
to political controversies for many years 
to come. It was a principal reason for 
the failure of the American states to. 
hold the eleventh international confer- 
ence of American states in 1959 and 
subsequent years. The conference was 
scheduled for Quito and the Ecuadorans 
insisted the dispute be placed on the 
agenda, whereas the Peruvians stated 
they would refuse to attend if it. were. 
No’ eleventh conference was ever held, 
although a new and different set of 
meetings will now begin- with the re- 
cently proposed modifications of the 
OAS Charter. 


Tue OAS CHARTER 


The outcome in the Marafión finally 
demonstrated the utter, inability of the 
existing forms.of coöperation by the 
American states to prevent or limit the 
course .of outbreaks of violence. Re- 
gardless of what President Roosevelt 
said to Presidents Arroyo del Río and 
Prado, as noted above, the final settle- 
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ment could not blot out the fact of a 
successful aggression. How could such 
aggression be prevented? ‘This. ques- 
tion came to the fore at the end of 
World War II, in connection with the 
formation of the OAS as a “regional ar- 
- rangement” provided in Chapter 8 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
With a recórd of failure behind them, 
whether publicly admitted or not, the 
statesmen of -America sought to im- 
prove on the anarchy of the past by es- 
tablishing some minimum procedures 
for maintaining an orderlv society in the 
future. The experience in the Chaco, 
Leticia, and the Marañón was therefore 
the principal source of “the new Ameri- 
can system” of peacekeeping elaborated 
in 1948 in the Charter of the OAS and 
other instruments, including the’ Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
- ance of 1647. 
In these instruments,.the essentials of 
a comprehensive system were provided. 
Obligations to keep the peace were ac- 
cepted by all American states; the Coun- 
cil of OAS monopolized peacemaking 


functions, thus replacing the rivalries of 


individual statesmen for the honor of 
proposing successful peace initiatives; 
sanctions could be applied; and, perhaps- 
most importantly, a new Inter-American 
Peace Committee was given authority to 
go immediately to the scene of hostili- 
ties when. requested by the Council of 
OAS, whether or not its presence was 
approved by the other party or parties 
concerned? 

This new system was effective in a 
number of disputes, some involving gun- 
fire, between 1948 and: 1956. Its suc- 
cess was due largely to the capacity of 
the Inter-American Peace Committee to 


2. See M. Margaret Ball, The OAS in 
Transition (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1969), p. 365, and Bryce Wood, The 
United . States and Latin American Wars, 
1932-1942 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966), p. 385. ! i 


provide the OAS Council with accurate, 
immediate, on-the-spot information 
about the course of fighting, and the 
Councils capacity to bring threats of 
various types of sancfions to bear on 
the responsible parties. - These disputes, 
consequently, did not develop into seri- 
ous conflicts deserving the name of 
“war,” even in the loose definition given 
that term in the present article. In 
other words, the question of how wars 
terminate did not arise, largely because 
the preventive capabilities of the OAS 
were far stronger than those of the pre- 
World War IT congeries of disregarded 
treaties. l 

Oddly enough, thè influence of the 
United States on prevention and limita- 
tion of conflicts was enhanced rather 
than diminished through its participa- 
tion in the activities of the OAS. With- 
in the scope of the new procedures, ac- 
cepted by all other American states, the 
United States could and did press for 
rapid action by the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, and call on govern- 
ments—in a loud, clear, and disfavor- 
laden voice—to adhere to their com- 
monly accepted obligations. . Because of 
these obligations, the United States 
could bring various pressures to bear 
without fearing the open expression of 
resentment on the part of aggressors, 
such as it had encountered on the part 
of Peru in both the Leticia and the 
Marañón affairs. Instead of being open 
to charges of partisanship, the United 
States, by way of the OAS, could firmly 
espouse the cause of peace in the Amer- 
icas—a goal sought equally, in principle, 
by allits sister nations. . 
. In 1956, the power of the Inter- 


. American Peace Committee to speed to 
.the area of fighting was withdrawn by 


action of the OAS. In theory, this 
created a serious limitation on the ca- 
pacity of the OAS Council to bring 
authoritative pressure to bear om war-. 
ring countries. In practice, however, 
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from 1956 to. 1969, protracted armed 
struggles among Latin American coun- 
tries were lacking, so that the dimirution 
in the capacities of the Committee was 
not of great importance. 


` El Salvador and Honduras 


The principal outbreak of hostilities 
among Latin American countries in the 
past fifteen years has been the fighting 


. along the border between El Salvador 
* and Honduras in 1969 and 1970. This 


conflict has frivolously been called the 
“soccer war". because of riots following 
the first match between the two coun- 


- tries, held to determine eligibility for 


the Olympic football championships 
which took place in Mexico in October 


.1969. The term is unfortunate because 


it may divert attention from the real 
issue: this is the first "population war" 


' of the twentieth century in the Ameri- 


cas, There have been riots in Peru and 


elsewhere when landless people occupied . 


territories owned by others, but this is 
the first international demographic con- 
flict in the hemisphere. -Some 300,000 


" Salvadorans have migrated, largely il- 


legally; to Honduras since World War 
II, impelled by overcrowding and un- 
usually high concentration of land own- 
ership in a few families in their home 
country. El Salvador is less than a 


E third the area of Honduras, but has 


one-third more people. Hondurans be- 
gan to resent the intrusion of Salva- 
dorans into their lands and cities, and 
began to apply to them such restrictive 
laws that Salvadorans found it impossi- 
ble to cultivate land or carry on busi- 
nesses. At the beginning of July 1969, 
Salvadoran troops crossed the border 


` and occupied several small towns in 


Honduras; in the fighting, some 2,400 
men were killed, of which 1,600 were 
Hondurans? In July and August, some 


3. The New York Times, July 19, 1959. 
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60,000 Salvadorans were estimated to 
have returned to Salvador. 

In the Council of the OAS, strenuous 
efforts were made to stop the fighting. 
A special fact-finding commission, not. 
the Inter-American Peace Committee, 


` was appointed, and Salvador halted air 


attacks in Honduras after. the arrival of ` 
the commission on July 15, 1969. 
Salvadoran troops did not,. however, 
withdraw from Honduran territory un- 
til August 5, following informal but 
apparently serious threats. of economic 
sanctions by members of the Council, 
including the United States. The 
Salvadoran withdrawal was made easier 
because the Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights released a report on 
July 24 charging the Honduran govern- 
ment and people with “aggression and 
unrestrained violence against Salva- 
dorans in Honduras."* Early in 1970 
the two countries agreed to the desig- 
nation of a 3.75—mile-wide demilitarized 
zone to be monitored by thirty military 
observers appointed by the OAS. How- 
ever, Honduras exacerbated the dispute 
by closing the Pan-American Highway, 
El Salvadors main communication 
southward to Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, and this closure remains a serious 
issue. 


INTERVENTION BY THE UNITED STATES 


Since World War I, the United States 
has twice undertaken large-scale inter- 
vention in Latin American countries— 
the occupation first of Nicaragua, 1927-. 
1933, and then of the Dominican Re- 
public, 1965-1966—involving respec- 
tively some 5,500 and 22,000 U. S. Ma- 
rines and other armed forces. These 


. were intervention in civil wars, and so 


are assimilated within our rubric of the 


termination of wars in Latin America. 


Other cases might be cited, such as 
that of Guatemala in 1954 or of Cuba 


4. The New York Times, July 28, 1969. 


in 1961, but, here as elsewhere, United - 


States matériel rather than the presence 
of troops was involved.. — 

In these two cases, we are principally 
interested in styles of ending interven- 
tion as one form of armed conflict ter- 
mination.® 


Nicaragua 


In Nicaragua, the United States be- 
came involved, but not in a brief, effec- . 
tive show of force to preserve order and: 


protect the lives and property of United 
States citizens, as had been the case in 
many earlier interventions in Central 
America, Intervention was quickly con- 
verted to occupation and to the defense 
of a weak puppet government against 
a guerrilla force. Led by General César 
.Augusto Sandino, this force received 
support from a foreign power (Mexico), 
had the benefit of a foreign sanctuary 
(Honduras), and was able to inflict 
punishing attacks on Nicaraguan towns 
and on lumber and mining camps op- 
erated by United States citizens. Over 
a period of six years the United States 
troops were unable to capture Sandino 
or destroy his small but effective force, 
despite the first use in the Americas of 
aerial bombardment of suspected guer- 
rilla concentrations. 

The United States followed a policy of 
limited action against the guerillas and 
did not. apply martial law to persons 
captured as suspects. Those captured 
by the Marines were turned over to the 


Nicaraguan civil courts—a course of ac- 


5. For the origin and course of the inter- 
vention in Nicaragua, see, eg, Dana G. 
, Munro, The United States and the Caribbean 
Area (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1934) ; and Bryce Wood, The Making of the 
Good Neighbor Policy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961). On the Dominican 
intervention, see, e.g, Tad Szulc, Dominican 
Diary (New York: Delacorte Press, 1965); 
and Jerome Slater, Intervention and Negotia- 


tion: The United States and the Dominican . 


Revolution (New York: Harper & Row, 1970). 
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tion which had the practical effect of 
insuring their rapid, if not immediate, 


release and, presumably, their recidiv-: 


ism as guerrillas (or “bandits,” as they 
were termed by the Department of 
State). 

Following the onset of the depression 
in the United States in 1929, the Japa- 


-nese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, and 


the failure of the United States to with- 
draw its forces from Nicaragua, a popu- 
lar clamor for termination of the inter- 
vention arose in the United States, and 
President Hoover and Secretary Stim- 
son found it impossible to resist. A 
first step was taken in 1931, when Stim- 


D^ 


son advised United States citizens that. 


they should move from the interior of 
Nicaragua to coastal towns, where they 
could be more effectively protected by 


naval forces. Preliminary steps had. 


been initiated in 1928 with supervision 
of presidential elections in Nicaragua 
by United States Marines. In February 
1931, Stimson announced his determi- 


nation to withdraw all Marines from - 


Nicaragua immediately after the 1932 
presidential elections, at which the Ma- 
rines would also ensure orderly proce- 
dures, including the indelible inking of 
the thumbs of persons as they voted. 
Stimson barely obtained enough money 
to enable Marines to attend the elec- 
tions, since the Congress—in the midst 
of a recession—express]y stipulated 
that no part of the naval appropriation 
for 1932-1933 could be used to send 
new forces to Nicaragua; the limited 
monies he obtained were from. sources 
available to the President apart from 
legislative appropriations for the Navy. 

When the Marines were finally with- 
drawn on January 2, 1933, the Depart- 
ment of State declared that the two ob- 
ligations of the United States toward 
Nicaragua. under -the Tipitapa Agree- 
ment of May 11, 1927 had been ful- 
filled: 
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. . . First, that American forces orga- 
nize and train a nonpartisan constabulary, 
and secondly, that they assist in the super- 


- „ vision of the elections for the Presidency 
“..and the Congress. . 


. . On three succes- 
sive occasions, in 1928, 1930, and 1932, 
; national elections have been held under 
=. American supervision and under conditions 
.. which guaranteed to the voters of Nica- 

. ragua the opportunity to express their free 
. and untrammeled choice. . . . That the 
". Nicaraguan .people have just cause to be 
- proud of their sense of civic responsibility 
: «is amply demonstrated by the services per- 
. formed by the Nicaraguans who presided 

.at 247 of the 429 local electoral boards. 

.. . This fact, combined with the admi- 
- rable attitude of the party in defeat, should: 
- augur well for the future of popular 
^ government in Nicaragua. 


: On the constabulary question, it was 
,.noted that the “old National Army, 
. which had frequently been an instru- 
ment of undisguised political aggres- 


. Sion," had been disbanded in 1927 and : 


American officers and enlisted men have 
.” organized and trained an entirely new and 
. nonpartisan force, the Guardia Nacional, 
. grounded upon the fundamental precept of 
- service to the country as a whole. During 
the past five years this force has developed 
into a well-disciplined and efficient organi- 
zation with a high esprit de corps. The 
direction of the Guardia has now passed 


`, from American to Nicaraguan officers, and 


it is noteworthy that both political parties 
have agreed on their own initiative to a 
plan for insuring the nonpolitical character 
of that organization. This act of turning 
over the direction of the Guardia to Nica- 
raguan officers marks the realization of the 
^ other major commitment which the United 
` States assumed at Tipitapa.® 


In. brief, the United States declared 
both that it had established the ex- 
periential basis for democratic govern- 


6. Press release, Department of State, Janu- 
. ary 2, 1933, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1933, 5, “The American Republics” 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952), pp. 848-49. 
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ment in Nicaragua and that it had cre- 
ated a nonpolitical national guard that 
would assure fair elections in the fu- 
ture, ás the United States Marines had 
done. 


Dominican Republic. 

In the spring of 1965 in the Domini- 
can Republic, severe fighting broke out 
between two army factions. Asserting 
first that his intention was to save the 


‘lives of United States citizens, Presi- - 


dent Lyndon B. Johnson sent immedi- 
ately a force of over 20,000 men; and 
thev established a neutral zone that 
brought fighting to an end. Strong de- 
nunciation of the intervention, in both. 
the United States and Latin America, 
induced Johnson to add as motivation 
"defense against communism"; and he 
soon appealed to the Council of the 


'OAS for appointment of an inter- 


American force to assist the United 
States in maintaining peace and prepar- 
ing for the approaching presidential 
elections. The authorization for the 
force -was barely approved by the neces- 
sary two-thirds of the Council's mem- 
bers. Contributions were limited to 250 
soldiers from Honduras, 20 policemen 
from Costa Rica, 180 soldiers from 


: Nicaragua, and 1,250 soldiers from 


Brazil. The United States regarded tbe 
OAS action as approval of its own uni- 
lateral intervention. In June 1966, 
elections were held in which Joaquín 
Balaguer defeated former president Juan 


` Bosch, the candidate of the Leftist ele- 


ments in the 1965 struggle. (In 1970, 
Balaguer was re-elected to a second 
term.) United States troops and those 
of other American states were with- 
drawn in the autumn of 1966. 


: CONCLUSION 


"The termination of wars in Latin 
America may be viewed on at least three 
levels: (1) the fighting; (2) the formal 
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. peace settlements; (3) the subsequent. 


political situations. 
1. In brief review, in the Chaco, 
Leticia, and the Marañón, the fighting 


ended. with substantial military victories 


by Paraguay, Colombia, and Peru. In 
the recent cases of the Dominican Re- 
. public and Honduras-E! Salvador, fight- 
ing ended inconclusively with combined 
military and diplomatic measures taken 
by the OAS. In the Nicaraguan inter- 
vention by the United States, fighting 
terminated when the United States 
withdrew its forces, having failed to 
defeat, capture, or force surrender on 
' the guerrillas led by General Sandino. 

The Nicaraguan case is unique in this 
group. There was no “settlement.” 
The United States, having failed to 
eliminate guerrilla forces, decided, for 
domestic political and financial reasons, 
to withdraw its troops and to declare its 
intervention to have been successful. 

2. An interesting aspect of the settle- 
ment of these cases lies in their ra- 
tionale. In the Latin American dis- 
putes, the governments signing final 
treaties were warmly praised by other 
statesmen and the “system” was made 
' to appear viable, even though wars had 
not been prevented. In the Nicaraguan 
case, the United States simply asserted 
that its policy had been vindicated, and 
pulled out. In the Dominican case, the 


United States found itself in a difficult ' 


situation and turned to the OAS to take 
a share in what otherwise would have 
been an intervention proscribed by the 
Charter. ; 

3. Finally, as to political situations 
created by the ways wars were termi- 
nated, the Chaco and Leticia settle- 
ments have lasted for a generation and 
appear firm today. The Marañón line, 
while still questioned in Ecuador, will 
not be changed soon, and the unde- 
marcated sector is far from the new oil 
‘strikes in Ecuador's northern Oriente. 


The solution in the Marañón would 
have been less productive of divisiveness 
if the other American states had re- 
quired Peru to be at least overtly gen- 
erous and allow Ecuador harmlessly, 
and even harmoniously, to reach the 
non-navigable upper Amazon. 

In Nicaragua, just over a year after 
the withdrawal of the United States 
Marines, General Sandino was assassi- 
nated on the order of the commander of 
the National Guard, General Anastasio 
Somoza. In mid-1036, Somoza seized 
control of the Nicaraguan government 
and retained it autocratically until 
1956, when he in turn was assassinated; 
but the dynasty remains. Members of 
his family similarly retain control of 
the country to this day. The asserted 
purposes of the United States interven- 
tion, claimed to have been achieved 
when the Marines were withdrawn, were 
completely subverted. However, there 
was no clamor in the United States for 
a new intervention to salvage democratic 
elections, nor did any influential Latin 
American governments suggest that the 
United States should again send troops 
to restore democratic processes in Nica- 
ragua. 

The settlements in the Dominican Re- 
public and Honduras-El Salvador cases 


. are of particular current interest be- 


cause their consequences are still uncer- 
tain, and they may involve important 
responsibilities for the OAS. 

After the election of Joaquín Balaguer 
in 1966 as president of the Dominican 
Republic, the United States made in- 
formal efforts to procure Latin American 
support for formation of an inter- 
American force that might be used in 
comparable future cases; but the ini- 
tiative received so little encouragement 
that the attempt has been given up. 
Shoulda similar incident occur in the 
Dominican Republic or elsewhere in the 
next few years, it is highly doubtful 


- arrange. 


es 
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.that the OAS would respond affirma- 
tiyay to a United States regust for 
` joint intervention.” 

In the Honduras-El Salvador case, 


3 the situation is unstable, with an OAS . 


force patrolling the boundary. Popula- 

tion pressures in El Salvador have been 

- exacerbated with the. return of emigrants 
from Honduras. 

This undeclared war ended as did the 


` Chaco conflict, because the combatants ` 


had exhausted their ammunition and will 
to fight. In the Chaco, greater prepara- 
tion by each side and outside help—to 
Bolivia by Chile and to Paraguay by 
. Argentina—aided in prolonging the 
' fighting. But neither El Salvador nor 
Honduras had planned an attack, 
neither had external sources of arms, 
' and exhaustion quickly stopped the gun- 
fire. Peace may take a long time to 
No formal discussions have 
-taken place since July 1970, and a ferry 
across the Gulf of Fonseca is making 
bearable to El Salvador the Honduran 
closing of the Pan-American Highway 
to Salvadoran exports southward to 


Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 
appears, externally, to be less than ener- 


getic in demanding a treaty of peace, 


and public apathy is thick. 

A further aspect of this case-is: of 
interest. The OAS appointed a fact- 
finding committee which visited both 


‘countries soon after the outbreak of 


hostilities. This was not the Inter- 


American Peace Committee, but it had ` 


closely similar functions and acted ap- 
parently on the two govérnments’ hav- 
ing agreed to OAS mediation’ before 
hostilities developed. This discovery of 
an ad hoc way of performing the indis- 


pensable function of giving the OAS : 


Council immediate information from the 
scene of hostilities may induce the 
OAS to return to the regularized per- 
formance of this function, which had 
been effectively performed before 1956 
by the Inter-American Peace Commit- 


tee. If so, the prevention and limita- : 


tion of international conflicts in the 


: Americas will be, and should be, a 
‘greater concern of the OAS than it has 


been in the recent past. 


The OAS 


i Hoy Hostilities Have Ended: 


Peace Treaties and Alternatives 


By Quincy WRIGHT 


Asstract: On the.basis of tables in the author's A Study 
of Wer, the number of wars terminated by treaties of peace, 
unconditional surrender, unilateral declaration, or general 
recognition is indicated. The formalities of traditional inter- 
national law for beginning, waging, and ending war were 
observed to occur increasingly after the seventeenth century, 
and to reach a high point in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. The radical change in conditions, owing 
.to modern technology, convinced statesmen during World 
War I that changes in international law and organization were 
necessary. But neither the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions nor the Charter of the United Nations has been suc- 
cessful in preventing or terminating hostilities. No peace 
treaties have been made since World War II, and the thirty- 
four hostilities of sufficient magnitude to be called war since 
1945 have been ended temporarily by armistice or cease-fire, 
and more permanently by a recognition of independence or 
political change, in some cases with assistance by the United 
Nations. Two, however, remain active, and others dormant. 
Abandonment of the system of power politics and strengthening 
of international organization is necessary if peace is to be 
established. 





Dr. Wright died on October 17, just before this issue of THE ANNALS went to press. 
The Academy is privileged to publish this article, the author's last, closing a long and 
distinguished career in the field of international law and the study of war and peace. 
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country and abroad. He had served as president of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the American Political Science Association, the International Political 
Science Association, and the American Society of International Law; and as research 
scholar with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. He was the author of A 
Study of War (1942, 1965); The Study of International Relations, (1955); and nu- 
merous journal articles. 
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F THE 311 hostilities of sufficient 
3 magnitude to be called “war in the 

material sense” from 1480 to 1970, only 
. 137, or less than half, were ended for- 
. mally by a treaty of peace, all of them 
before World War I. Several such 
‘treaties were concluded to end most of 
' the wars in which there were more than 
‘two belligerents. Consequently, a. total 
"of 96 peace treaties was made in 18 
. major wars and, as 119 wars were ended 
by a single peace treaty, 215 treaties to 
. end 137 wars were concluded in these 
490 years. . 


TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES 
WITHOUT TREATY. - 


During this period, 174 were ended 
. without treaty—34 of them since World 
“War II, to be discussed in a later sec- 
‘tion. Of the 140 thus ended before 


‘that date, over 60 were ended by 


suppression of domestic or -colonial in- 
_surrection, occasionally with formal 


1: Listed to 1964 in Quincy Wright, A Study 

: of War (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

. 1965), pp. 636, 1544; and those since World 

War II in "Peace-keeping Operations of the 

United Nations,” International Studies, Indian 

` School of International Studies (vol. 7, Octo- 
ber 1965), p. 175. 

. Wars occurred in the Dominican Republic 
(1965), Indonesia (1966), the Middle East 
(1967), and Nigeria (1968) after these lists 
were published. Hostilities before World War 
II were considered “war,” whether interna- 

_-tional, civil, colonial or imperial, if recog- 

- nized as war in the legal sense, if more than 

. 50,000 armed men were actively involved and, 
in a few cases, if considered war by historians 
—because they led to important legal results, 
such as creation or extinction of a state, ter- 
ritorial transfers, or changes of government. 

. Hostilities after World War II were classified 
as international or civil and were considered 
war if over 3,170 men (1033) were killed. 

. This followed the classification of wars accord- 
ing to exponents of the base 10 of the total 
‘number of fatalities, eg. 
ranging from around 100 (10?) to around 

"10,000,000 (107) as utilized by Lewis” F. 

Richardson in his list of wars from 1920 to 

1945, Statistics of Deadly Quarrels (Pitts- 

`. Eurgh: Boxwood Press, 1960). 


with fatalities | 


‘declaration of peace by the victors.’ - 


International hostilities were ended at . 
least temporarily by complete conquest 
of the enemy and occupation of all or- 
some of its home territory in. seven 
cases? and of its colonial territory in 
three cases. Many annexations of colo- ` 
nial territory did not involve hostilities’ 
of sufficient magnitude to be included 
in the list of wars. 
of the independence of domestic* or 
colonial insurgents® ended a few wars. .: 
Some of these changes were recognized 
by the government without resorting to 
war, before World War II.* 

Wars ended inconclusively by discon- 


_tinuance of hostilities without formal 


action in over 50 cases. "Thirteen of 
these were waged for defense by states 
of Western civilization against an out- 
side power—especially, in the seven- 


2. Spanish annexation of Portugal (1582), 
Swedish defeat of Poland (16C9), Spanish 
seizure of Sardinia (1717), French seizure of 
Corsica (1769), defeat of Paraguayan dictator 
Lopez (1870), British defeat of Boer Repub- : 
lics (1900), Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
(1933). " 

3. Dutch seizure of Portuguese Ceylon 
(1639) and East India (1661), British seizure 
of Dutch Ceylon (1795). Such conquests 
were usually confirmed by treaty, as were the 
British conquests of Canada and India, ousting 
France (1763), and of the Falklands, ousting 
Spain (1770). 

4. Wars of Dutch independence (1609), 
Texan revolt (1836). Wars for independence 
of Greece (1820), Belgium (1832), and the 
Balkan states (1913) involved intervention and 
were ended by treaty. ` 

5. Latin American revolts (1824). The U.S, 
War of Independence (1776) involved inter- 
vention by France, Spain, and The Nether- 
lands and was ended by treaty, as was the 
Cuban war of independence (1896), which 
involved United States intervention. 

6. The United States’ recognition of the 
Philippines, Denmark's of Iceland, and Brit- 
ain’s of Iraq and of the virtual independence 
of its dominions after its experience with its 
American colonies (1776), the McKenzie Re- 
bellion in Canada (1837), the Sepoy Rebellion 
in India (1857), and the Black -and Tan’. 
hostilities in Ireland (1916). 


General recognition : . 


P 


P 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries, against 
the Ottoman Empire. Twelve of them 
were for expansion by states of Western 
civilization in America, Asia, or Africa. 
The remainder were between states, 
members of the “family of nations," to 
gain political or economic advantages or 
to settle disputes. Collective interven- 
tion by the Great Powers contributed 
to ending four wars,’ and that of the 
League of Nations to ending two wars? 
and a number of lesser hostilities.? 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF WAR 


Wars were ended by peace treaty 
with increasing frequency until World 
War I. One-third were so ended in the 
sixteenth-and seventeenth centuries, half 
in the eighteenth century, two-thirds in 
the nineteenth century, and six-sevenths 
—all international wars—in the twenti- 
eth century before 1922. Only half 
were so ended in the interwar period, 
and none since World War II. These 
figures indicate the increasing formali- 
zation of war as an institution of inter- 
national law from 1480 to 1920. 

Modern international law, in contrast 


to the medieval concept of righteous or ` 


"just" war, came to conceive of war 
as a legal situation during which the 
belligerents have equal rights, irrespec- 


7. The Greek War (1839), the Russo- 


Turkish War (1878), the Balkan Wars (1913), - 


Italian hostilities in Corfu (1923). The Con- 
cert of Europe also contributed to ending 
lesser hostilities in the Belgian struggle for 
independence (1839). 

8. Vilna (1927), Gran Chaco (1935). 

9. Greco-Bulgarian hostilities (1926), Mosul 
dispute (1926), Leticia (1935). Its efforts 
failed in Manckuria (1931), Ethiopia (1935), 
the Spanish Civil War (1936), the Russo- 
Finnish War (1939), and German invasions 
beginning World War II. See Wright, Study 
of War, table, p. 1430. 

10. Wright, Siudy of War, 5p. 885-886, and 
“History of the Concept of War,” Indian Year 


Book of International Affairs (Madras, 1964), 


p. 125. : 
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tive of their intentions. This situation 
began with a declaration of war or an 
ultimatum by a sovereign state, and 
ended with a treaty of peace between 
the belligerents.^ It modified the rights 
and duties of. all states: the belligerents 
were permitted to use military and 
other forms of force regulated by the 
law of war to achieve their purposes, 
and other states were required to treat 
them equally by observing the law of 
neutrality. This concept was very im- 
perfectly realized until it was about to 
be abandoned. Many wars in the 


. modern period were, as noted, ended 


without a peace treaty?? and many 
were begun without a declaration ?*; but 
the legal concept was increasingly real- 
ized during the nineteenth century, 
when the distinction between just and 
unjust war was generally abandoned 
and that of neutrality generally ac- 
cepted. It achieved its most complete 
realization in the twenty years from the 
First Hague Conference in 1899 to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Versailles : 
and.other peace treaties ending World 
War L During this period, all interna- 
tional wars began with a declaration or 
ultimatum as required by one of the 
Hague Conventions of 1907, and ended 
with a treaty of peace. The rules of 
war and neutrality codified in the 
Hague Conventions were generally ob- 
served—with some lapses, such as the 
aerial bombing of cities, submarine sink- 
ing of merchant vessels during World 
War I, and barbarities during civil 
strife in Mexico, China, Ireland, and 
Russia. 


11. Wright, Study of War, pp. 8, 698; 
“History of the Concept of War,” op. cit, 
p. 133. i 
- 12. Coleman Phillipson, Termination of War 
and Treaties of Peace (London: T. F. Unwin, 
Ltd., 1916). ` 

13.. J. F. Maurice, Hostilities Without 
Declaration of War (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1883), p. 66. 

See also Wright, Study of War, pp. 226, 638. 
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Since 1920, the concept and the 
practice of war have changed radically. 
Wars have usually begun without a 
declaration or ultimatüm, have usually 
ended without a peace treaty, and the 
laws of war and neutrality have been 
grossly violated. “Resort to war,” 
which had been considered a prerogative 
of sovereignty, was prohibited by the 
Covenant for nine months; during this 
time, the League sought a peaceful solu- 
tion and the parties to the Pact of Paris 
(1929) agreed to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy and to 
settle all disputes and conflicts by peace- 
ful means. This change came to be so 
well recognized during the inter-war 
period that the Nuremberg Tribunal 
condemned initiators of aggressive wars 
as criminals. The United Nations 
Charter. avoided use of the term “war” 
except in the preamble, where it means 
*war in the material sense"; and it pro- 
hibits, with some exceptions, “the use 
of threat of force" in international rela- 
tions, thus recognizing that “war in the 
. legal sense" has become obsolete. 


Types or HOSTILITY 


These changes in the character of war 
since World War I were inherent in the 
. changes in the relations of states brought 
about by changing technology and 
changing national interests. Interna- 
tional law gave some recognition to 
these changes earlier by distinguishing 
types of war and by defining hostilities 
less than war and terminations of hos- 
tilities less than peace. 

From the point of view of the society 
of sovereign states which emerged in Eu- 
rope after the Renaissance and gradu- 
ally spread to the rest of the world by 
recognition and annexation, wars were 
classified as “balance of power" wars 
(between members of an international 
society), civil wars (within sovereign 
states), defensive wars (a member of 
that society against an outside state), 


and imperial wars (a member of that 
soclety attacked and often annexed an 
outside state or people, thus expanding 
the Society of Nations).!*: The balance- 
of-power wars constituted nearly half of 
all the wars before 1920; and two-thirds 
of them were ended by .a treaty of 
peace, half in the first two centuries ànd . 
all in the twentieth century before 1920. 
The imperial wars constituted nearly 
one-sixth of the wars in this period, and 
half of them were terminated by a treaty 
of peace. : 

The civil wars constituted nearly a 
third of the wars of the period, and the 
defense wars nearly one-twelfth. Only 
a third of these two types of war were 
ended by peace treaty; but their number 
declined as the Society of Nations ex- 
panded and its members became more 
stable, until by the twentieth century 
most of the habitable territory of the 
world was governed by a recognized 
state or empire of relative stability. 
After this, there could be few defense 
or imperial wars in the sense here used 
and all wars could best be classified as 
international wars between members of 
the Society of Nations or civil wars 
within member states.*5 

The partial or complete outlawing of 
war by the League of Nations covenant, 
the Pact of Paris, and the United Na- 
tions Charter made hostilities to acquire 
territory or other political advantage 
illegal, and aid to the victim of aggres- 
sion permissible’ or, in some cases, 
obligatory. As a result, belligerents 
hesitated to declare war and non-bel- 
ligerents hesitated to declare neutrality. 
Furthermore, the increase in the number 
of wars of colonial self-determination, 


14. Wright, op. cit, pp. 636, 651. Such 


expansion also resulted from general recogni- 


tion of non-European states as members of 
the community of nations. 

15. This classification is used for wars after 
World War II. Ibid, p. 1544 and above 
note 1. 
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utilizing guerrillas on one side and aerial 
bombing on the other, rendered observ- 
ance of the laws of war difficult. The 


Soviet revolution, the self-determination - 


: movement, and the facilities for propa- 
ganda and infiltration made. not only 
colonial empires but all states less stable, 


` and instances of civil strife of various - 


types increased in number.!? 

In the nineteenth century, statesmen 
and military men had begun to adapt 
international law to the changing situa- 


tion by distinguishing “war in the ma- | 


terial sense" from “war in the legal 
sense,” 1" and the latter from hostilities 
less than war (such as “reprisals” by 
a state against another state to obtain 


reparation for, injuries), from small. 


wars or military expeditions by a state 
against people with less advanced mili- 
tary technology, and from “insurgency” 
of colonial or domestic revolutionists 
struggling for political change. 
“insurgency” was of a magnitude to 
make the.result uncertain or if it inter- 
fered with maritime commerce, it might 
be recognized as “belligerency” or “war 
in the legal sense." After the Amer- 
ican Civil War, states avoided such rec- 
ognition and sought to prevent civil 
strife from interfering with maritime 
commerce.*® |: 
These types of hostilities increased in 
frequency and sometimes achieved such 
magnitude as to constitute “war in the 
material] sense." Certain parts of the 
law of war, especially those of humani- 
tarian intent, applied to such hostili- 


16. Ibid., pp. 329, 1501, and below, note 24. 

17. For this distinction, see ibid, p. 9; 
Wright, “History of the Concept of War,” 
above note 10, p. 116; opinion in The Three 
Friends, 166 U.S.1 (1897); and Justice Nel- 
son's dissent in The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635 
` (1863). 

18. Notably in the Spanish civil strife of 
the 1930's. See Wright, "International Law 
in the American Civil War," and other studies 
of civil strife, Proceedings cf the American 
Society of International Law (1967), pp. 1-81. 


If such: 


ties? but international law treated 
them differently in not permitting either 
the recognized government or the in- 
surgents to intérfere with neutral com- 
merce at sea, and not requiring a decla- 
ration of war to begin hostilities or a 
treaty of peace to end them. 


METHODS OF TERMINATING HOSTILITIES 


Nineteenth-century international law 
provided terms for the termination of 
hostilities in areas and periods-of time 
of different magnitude? “Suspension 
of arms" or “cease-fire” referred to an 
agreement by the belligerents in a par- 
ticular theater of war to refrain from 
hostilities for a day or more to bury the 
dead, exchange prisoners, or negotiate a 
longer peace. “Armistice” or “truce” 
referred to such an agreement applicable 
to a larger area or to the entire war for 
a limited time or indefinitely, often 
to facilitate. negotiation of permanent 
peace. “Capitulation” or “surrender” 
referred to a military agreement of a 
one-sided character concerning a for- 
tress, an army, or an area, A capitula- 
tion or an armistice made by military 
commanders, if deemed to include pro- 
visions of political importance, might be 
repudiated by one of the governments, 


.as were those made by General Sir 


Sydney Smith with the French com- 
mander at El Arish in Egypt in 1801, 
and by General William T. Sherman 
with the Confederate General Johnston 
in May, 1965. If negotiations for peace 
failed, as they generally have since 
World War II, an armistice or cease-fire 
line, unless specifically limited in time, 
might lead to de facto peace and de 
facto political boundaries—illustrated in 
the cases of divided Germany, Korea, 
Palestine, Kashmir, China, and Viet- 
nam. Such armistices or cease-fire lines 


19. Expressly required by the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949. 

20. Fourth Hasie Conference of 1907, on 
Rules of Land Marthe: 
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. have not often Bosh depi as. perma- 


nent by the political authorities on each 
side, even after the lapse of many years; 


'. they have led to charges of violation, 


7 tò retaliation, and often to renewal of 
- hostilities on a large scale. 


; “Unconditional surrender" or “com- 


- pleted conquest” was said to have oc- 


curred when one belligerent was totally 


-.. defeated, giving the victor the oppor- 


- dictate peace terms.. 


tunity to occupy its territory and to 
In civil strife, 
defeated colonial or domestic insurgents 


- have usually been disarmed and the pre- 


." existing government restored, as after 


the “unconditional surrender" of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee to: General Ulysses 


> S; Grant at Appomatox in 1865. In 


' international hostilities, the victors may 


occupy the territory of the defeated 


| * enemy, as did the Allies after World 


-. only if generally recognized.? 


War II, and may annex it, as did the 
British ‘in the South African War of 
1900 (formally confirmed by the Boer 
leaders in the so-called "Treaty of 
Vereiningen"). Such annexation is valid 
The 
unconditional surrender of the Axis 
powers in World War'II led to military 


. occupation in which the Allies claimed 


'; wider powers to change the existing law 


in the area than international law per- 
mitted in normal military occupations. 
Some of the provisions of the Japanese 
“unconditional surrender," however, im- 


21. Thomas Jefferson’ while Secretary of 


State said that “conquest” could give only 


‘an inchoate title to territóry. The arbitration 


treaty negotiated among the American states 
at the Pan-American Conference of 1890 pro- 
vided that "conquest" was contrary to the 
principles of American international law, but 
the treaty never wert into effect. See J. B. 
Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. 7 


' .(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1908), p. 315. This principle was ap- 
plied generally by the Stimson doctrine con- 
cerning the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 


^ jn 1931 and by the UN Security Council 


resolution concerning the Israeli occupation. of 


= . Arab territories in 1957. ` 


plied Sanos such as the retention 
of his position by the Japanese em- 
peror. Even without. unconditional sur- 
render, peace may be made by unilateral 
declaration by the victor. The United ` 
States, after rejecting the Treaty of 
Versailles, declared peace with Germany 
by Congressional Act in July, 1921. 


Peace Treaties 


“A treaty of peace is a formal instru: - 
ment .professing to establish permanent 
peace between the parties. In interna- , 
tional wars with more than two partici- 
pants, a single treaty may be. signed by 
all the belligerents; but usually several 
treaties have been concluded. The 
Thirty Years War was ended for most - 


of the belligerents by two treaties signed , ` 


in the province of Westphalia in 1648, 
one at Munster by the emperor and the 
German princes with France, and the 
other at Osnabruck by the. emperor 
and the German princes with Sweden. 
Eleven other peace treaties were made 
during the war or after the principal, 
treaties had gone into force. No armis- 
tice. had .been made and it took eight 


‘years to conclude the treaties while 


fighting went on. 

The final Act of Vienna was signed 
in 1815 before the battle of Waterloo : 
by France and sixteen other states, and 
was followed after that battle by.the 
Treaty of Paris, signed: by France and 
eight of those states. From 1805 to 
1814, Napoleon had made five short- ` 
lived treaties of peace, each with. two 
or more states. . EE 

World War I, which included 79 
bilateral wars, most of them initiated 
by a declaration of war or ultimatum, 
was ended for most of the belligerents 
by five peace treaties signed in 1919 
and 1920 in the suburbs of Paris: by 
the Allies with Germany at Versailles, 
with Austria at St.. Germain, with 
Hungary at Trianon, with Bulgaria at 
Neuillv, and with Turkey at Sévres. 
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'They came into force in 1920 and 1921 
except for the Treaty of Sévres, which 
Turkey refused to ratify after the 
_ Kemalist revolution. Peace with that 
country was finally made by the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1924. The United 
States Senate refused consent to ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the United States made peace with 
Germany by unilateral congressional 
declaration on July 2, 1921. This was 
confirmed by a treaty with Germany 
signed at Berlin on August 15, 1921, 
which came into force after ratifications 
had been exchanged on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1921. Russia had con- 
cluded separate peace treaties. after 
the revolution with Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey at 
Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, and with 
Roumania at Bucharest in May, 1918. 
China signed a separate peace treaty 
with Germany at Peking on May 20, 
1921.2? 

World War II was participated in by 
seven Axis powers and forty-seven A]- 
lies, signatories of the Declaration of 
the United Nations, signed on January 
1, 1942, by the states at war with one 
or more of the Axis powers, making a 
total of 161 bilateral wars. Four other 
states were admitted to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference as original members of 
the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions Charter was signed in June, 1945, 
aiter unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many and the European Axis states, but 
two months before destruction of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki by United States 
atomic weapons and the surrender of 
Japan. It came into force on October 
24,1945. Peace treaties were concluded 
with Italy, Hungary, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, and Finland by the Allies at war 
with them on February 10, 1947 and 
came into force on September 15, 1947. 
All of these countries had switched sides 


22. Wright, Study of War, p. 646. 


by declaring war on Germany in 1943 
and 1944. Peace was made with Japan 
by a treaty signed on September 8, 
1951, which came into force on April 
28, 1952. Nationalist China made a 
separate treaty of peace with Japan, 
which came into force on August 5, 
1952. 

The Allies, in accord with the Nurem- 
berg Charter of 1945, held that the Axis 
powers had initiated aggressive war and 
were not normal belligerents. Conse- 
quently, they demanded unconditional 
surrender, and the peace treaties signed 
in 1947 came into force whether or not 
ratified by the Axis power which signed 
it. 'They were therefore, in principle, 
unilateral declarations of peace by the 
Allies. No peace treaty has been signed 
by Germany, but the Western powers 
made unilateral declarations of peace 
with West Germany in 1951, as did the 
Soviet Union in September, 1955, The 
Soviet Union and other Eastern Euro- 
pean states made similar Declarations 
of Peace with East Germany in 1954, 
but the Western Allies had not done so 
by 1970. West Berlin has remained, in 
principle, occupied territory, in spite of 
the claim to it by West Germany.?? 


CHANGED CONDITIONS OF PEACEMAKING 


These formalities indicate the changed 
conditions of war and peacemaking 
which have developed since World War 
I. A different status has been accorded 
the “aggressor” and the “defender”; 
and, consequently, the concept of neu- 
trality, which implied legal equality of 
the belligerents during war, has become 
obsolete. This change was demonstrated 
by the unequal treatment accorded the 
aggressors by most states, including the 
United States in its “Lend-Lease Act" 
while a non-belligerent during World 


23. Ibid, p. 1538 and Wright, “The Status 
oi Germany and the Peace Proclamation," 
American Journal of International Law, 
vol. 46 (1952), p. 299. ` 


. vol. 35 (1941) p. 305; 
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War Jm. by the Seuclugion of. peacé uni- 
Jlaterally by the defenders after uncon- 
: ditional surrender of the Axis powers; 
, and by, the trial of the leaders of the 
Axis fof “crimes against peace” in the 


Nuremberg and other -war. crime trials. 
`: These actions were justified by the de- 


i - velopment: of customary "international 


. law during the League period and by 
the terms of the Pact of Paris, ratified 
: by both the Axis powers and the Allies 


l E -before the war.?* 


The: foregoing analysis indicates that 
termination of hostilities: has been used 
, in different senses. Suspension of arms, 
. cease-fires, capitulation, trüces, and 
armistices have terminated hostilities 
locally, . temporarily, or: provisionally. 
Unconditional surrender and. unilateral 
declaration of peace by the victor, gen- 
. eral recognition of peace without formal 
action after a completed conquest or 
after hostilities have long been discon- 
tinued,?* or a peace treaty between bel- 
ligererits, have terminated war in the 
legal sense. 

- The history of the latter tae indi- 
ades. however,.that the termination 
legally may not terminate hostilities po- 
litically. War among. some belligerents 


24. Wright, “Changes in the Conception of ` 


War,” American Journal of International Law, 
vol 18 (1924), p. 766; "The Outlawry of 
War,” ibid., v01/19 (1925), p. 76; “Neutrality 
and Neutral Rights Following the Pact of 
Paris,” Proceedings of the American Society 
of International Law (1930), p. 451; “Concept 
of -Aggression in International Law,” Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law, vol. 29 
: (1935), p. 373; “The Present Status of Neu- 
: , trality," ibid., vol. 34 (1940), p. 391; “The 
* . Lend-Lease Bill and International Law,” ibid., 
dem "The Law of the 
Nuremberg Trial,” ibid., vol. 41 (1947), p. 38; 
“The Prevention of Aggression," ibid.,.vol, 50 
(1956), p. 512; "History of the Concept of 
' War,” above note 10; A Study of War, p. 891. 
25. The United States proposed to recognize 
peace in the war between Chile and-Spain in 


1868 after ‘hostilities had been discantinued . 


. for some time. Moore, Digest of International 
Law, op. cit., vol. 7, p. 336. ` 
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may continue after many of the bellig- - 
erents in a general war have made peace. 


Some belligerents in.such a war may 


make peace and then enter war again, | 


perhaps on the opposite side—as oc- 
curred in World War II. Even aíter a 
war has been terminated by peace 


treaties among all the belligerents, the. 
defeated side may look for a favorable ` 
opportunity to get revenge and restore - 
its power position, as did Germany after- 

World War I. The feud between France ` 


and England continued with many re- 


"newals.of war after peace treaties had 
been signed, from the Hundred Years . 


War’ to Waterloo, after which both 
came to fear Russia and Germany more 
than they feared each other—and they 
were often allies. 


Power Balancing and Peace >` 


‘Can war be terminated politically as 
well as legally? It has been hoped. by 


some that general pursuit of. policies . 


seeking to stabilize the balance of mili- 
tary power among Great Powers might 
establish political peace.?9 Such poli- 
cies have been successful since the Ren- 


_aissance in preventing the development 
of universal empire and preserving the. 


independence of states, but have re- 
quired two or three general wars every 
century to make the balance credible?" 
Changes in technology, in the differen- 
tial internal development of states, in 
colonial acquisitions, in developments i in 


tious rulers have, in time, induced a 
state to believe it can break the balance 


and achieve ‘political goals opposed by . 
‘most of the powers, such as to establish. 


peace by universal empire. An Alex- 
ander, a Caesar, a Charlemagne, a 
Charles V, a Louis. XIV, a Frederick 
the Great, a Napoleon, a Kaiser, or a 
Hitler will challenge the equilibrium 


26. Wright, Study of War, p. 748. 
27. Ibid., p. 647. 


` the art of war, and in the rise of. ambi- .. 


- and may succeed for a time, as did an- 
cient Rome. In modern times, the 
power-balancing policy. of 


defeated such ambitions, but only after 
general war. 


polarization of military power, rendering 
the equilibrium unstable and eventuat- 
ing in general war. It has not been a 
method of preserving peace.?® 

After World War II, the Cold War 
arising from ideological differences led 
to a bipolarization of military power in 
alliances—NATO and Warsaw-—headed 
by the United States and the Soviet 


Union, each equipped with sufficient. 
supplies of nuclear weapons and inter- 


continental ballistic missiles to destroy 


the other, or indeed the human race. 


Power balancing, therefore, took the 
- form of “mutual deterrence.” It has 
„been hoped that the prospect of unac- 
ceptable destruction by the enemy's 
second strike will deter a first strike by 


either side, and war will not occur.- 


However, the powers continue to 


threaten nuclear war as an instrument. 


of national policy, as they did during 
the Berlin and Cuban crises; they con- 
tinue to prepare for destroying the sec- 
ond-strike capability of the enemy by a 
first strike against his missile bases, uti- 
-lizing -more efficient weapons such as 
“MIRVS”; and they continue to de- 
‘velop anti-ballistic missiles with the 
hope of protecting second-strike capa- 
. bility, thus convincing the opponent of 
. first-strike intentions—with the result 
that neither side really believes in mu- 
tual deterrence as a guarantee of peace. 
They. have come to see that if the 


> threat of a nuclear first strike is suffi- 


ciently credible to be useful as an in- 
strument of national policy, it cannot be 
incredible, as the theory of mutual de- 
terrence assumes. 


28. Ibid., 760. 


uniting’ 
against the most powerful has always 


Power-balancing tends to 
produce alliances, arms races, and bi- . 


Consequently, po- 
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litical peace has not been established, 
and general nuclear war before the end 
of the century is widely expected if the 
system of power politics. continues.?? 


Hostilities Since World War 1I 


The inadequacies of traditional inter- 
national law, of power balancing, of the 
League of Nations, and of the United 
Nations to terminate hostilities, locally, 


generally, legally, and politically have 


become, increasingly evident as the 
twentieth century moves to its final 
third. There is ample evidence that 
general war utilizing modern technology 
would be. catastrophic for all states. 

Yet the evidence has not been sufficient 
to induce governments and peoples to 

abandon power politics and subordinate 
national .sovereignty to world law. 

They have not been willing to give in- 
ternational organization sufficient power 
to maintain peace in. the shrinking, 
changing, and dangerous world inhabited 
by the human race. 

Since World War II, there have been 
no wars in the legal sense. But hos- 
tilities of considerable magnitude have 
occurred continuously in one part of 
the world or another, under the name 
of aggression, defense, enforcement mea- 
sures, intervention, reprisals, or civil 
strife—in several cases resulting in over 
a million fatalities.. There have been 
no treaties of peace after these hostili- 
ties; a cease-fire, armistice, suppression 
of revolts, recognition of independence, 
or change of government has, in some 


29. Ibid., pp. 1505, 1626. Also Wright, On 
Predicting International Relations: the Year 
2000, University of Denver Social Science 
Foundation Monograph no. 1 (Denver, 1969- 
70). 

30. This was true in the India-Pakistan 
hostilities (1947-48), the Indo-Chinese hos- 
tilities (1947-54), the Algerian hostilities 
(1954-62), and perhaps in the Indonesian 
(1965), Nigerian. (1966-68) and Vietnamese 
(1961-) hostilities. 


"s è 


4 Vale were civil strife. 


te 
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“cases, - tedintnated hostilities de jacto, 
. -but often only temporarily. 

: Of the thirty-four’ hostilities since 
* World War II of sufficient magnitude to 
be called “war in the material sense," 
- thirteen were international and twenty- 
Twelve were re- 
lated to-the Cold War.. Four of these 


`- were instances of civil strife in which the 


: government sought to suppress Com- 


n ES Jmunist or anti-Communist insurgents. 


POL 


. Eight involved intervention by a great 


power to assist a "war of liberation," 


to “contain communism,” to stabilize 
the power . equilibrium, ‘to maintain or 


improve its power position, or to main- 
.-taih or expand its sphere of influence? 


-Of the twenty-one cases of civil strife, 
"seven were for independence of colonies 


'* ‘or mandates; and all but those in Angola 


; " tensive ‘hostilities. 


‘ended, at least temporarily, by recogni- 
tion of the independence of the insur- 
_gents.*? Portugal. has suppressed co- 
lonial revolts up to date, although India 
Occupied Portuguese Goa without ex- 
Indonesia retained 
West Irian with the help of the United 
‘Nations and limited hostilities. South 
Africa has continued its occupation of 


^. Southwest Africa (Namibia) in spite of 
: United Nations recognition of the inde- 


. secessionist efforts failed.?? 


"Three internal 
Of eleven 


pehdence of the latter. 


31. Greek frontier (1946), Malaya (1947), 
Tibet (1949), China (1949), Korea (1956), 
Quemoy-Matsus (1954), Hungary (1956), 
Vietnam (1961), Cuba (1961), Laos (1961), 


- Dominican Republic (1965), Indonesia (1965). 
`~ These statistics are based on the lists cited in 


note 1:above. The hostilities in Malaya, 


China, Tibet, and Indonesia, though involv- 


. ing communism, did not induce military inter- 


vention. The remaining eight cases, four of 


^which involved civil strife, were primarily 


Cold War confrontations. 

32. Syria-Lebanon (1945), Madagascar 
(1947), Indonesia (1947), Indo-China (1947), 
Algeria (1954), Angola (1962), Southwest Af- 
rica (1968). 


33. Those of Tibet from China (1949), 


Katanga from Congo (1964), and Biafra from 
Nigeria (1969). 


efforts to change He government, eight 
succeeded, in three cases with outside 
assistance, and’ ended, except in the case 
of China, with general recognition of the 
change.** Three such efforts failed and 
the pre-existing status quo continued for 
a time.” 

Of the thirteen international hostili- 
ties, seven ended for a, time by acqui- 
escence in annexation or in supposedly 
temporary territorial occupations marked 
by cease-fire lines or armistices,’® and 
six by re-establishment of the pre-exist- _ 
ing de facto or de jure status quo. . 
Two, which originated in civil strife but 
induced foreign intervention, were active 
in 1970 in spite of armistices.? In fif-. © 
teen of the 34 hostilities, the results 
have been assisted by armistices, cease- | 
fire lines, enforcement measures, or po- 
licing arranged by the United Nations or 
by special international or regional. con- - 


: ferences.?? 


34, Bolivia (1946), Paraguay (1947), Co- | 
lombia (1948), China (1949), Indonesia 
(1965), Hungary (1956), Yemen (1951), Do- 
minican Republic (1965). The last three re- 
ceived outside military assistance. 

25, Malaya, Laos, Cyprus. d 

36. Formosa (1947), Middle East (1949), 
Kashmir (1949), Korea (1953), Vietnam 
(1954), Hyderabad (1948), China-India (1962) ; 
however, except in the last two cases, hostilities 
frequently occurred across the cease-fire línes. 

37. Greek frontier (1948), India-Pakistan . 
(1949), Quemoy-Matsus (1956), Suez (1956), 
Cuba (1961), Burundi-Rwanda (1963). 

38: Vietnam (1961-), Middle East (1948). 

39. The United Nations acted with varying 
success to end. hostilities in Syria and Lebanon 
(1945), the Greek -frontier (1946), Indonesia 
(1947), the Middle East (1949, 1956, 1967), 
Kashmir (1949), Korea (1950), the Congo ' 
(1961), Yemen (1964), Burundi-Rwanda 
(1963), Cyprits (1964), and the Dominican ` 


- Republic (1965). Special conferences in Geneva 


attempted to end Southeast Asian hostilities 
in 1954 and 1961; the Organization of Amer- 
ican States acted in the Dominican Republic ` 
hostilities (1965) ; SEATO was invoked by the 
United States im the “Vietnam hostilities 
(1964); and the Organization of African 
Unity attempted to end the Nigerian hostili- 
ties (1968). The minor hostilities connected 


"d s. LORS mecs 
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Since World War Il, ‘hostilities have . 


terminated less conclusively than in the 
past. .Armistices, cease-fire’ lines, sup- 


pression of insurrection, acquiescence in ` 


de facto territorial changes, or^a con- 
„tested status quo have been provisional, 


and hostilities have often been renewed. ' 


' Treaties of peace in the past have gen- 
. erally.lasted longer than the provisional 


arrangements of the last. quarter-cen- - 


tury. It has.been said that the word 
"permanent" in. peace treaties usually 


means twenty years, recalling Jefferson’s 
' statement of the need for revolution 


every twenty years. 


A World i in Transition 


The world is clearly in a state of tran- 

: sition... The situation before World War 
I—with its legally defined distinction 

. between times of peace and times of 
war, its codification of the rights and 

duties of belligerents and neutrals, its 

. decreasing frequency of war and increas- 
ing activity of peace conferences and 
. ‘public international unions—gave an ap- 
. pearance of relative stability to the So- 
ciety of Nations, governed politically by 
‘power balancing and legally by custom- 
ary international law, a network of 
treaties, and frequent arbitrations to 





with United States intervention in Lebanon 
(1958) were turned over. to the Arab League 
by the United Nations. See Wright, “Peace- 
keeping Operations of the United Nations,” 
above note 1, p. 176, and (OY of War, 
p. 1553. , 


settle. discute 40" 


"6t. 
` This appearance, 
which reached its:high point in the dec- 


ade before World War I, proved to be 


illusory, because of changed conditions: 
The First World. War awoke states- 


.men to the course of history and con- 
vinced them that the system of interna- 


tional relations must be changed. They: 
constructed the League of Nations, but’ 
it proved inadequate. After World War 
II they tried again, but the United Na- 
tions has.not been able to prevent or 
terminate wars.* 

In the, meantime, the problems - of 
over-population, poverty in underdevel- 
oped countries and urban ghettoes, and 
pollution of the air, seas, and rivers, 
have alarmed people everywhere. So 
long as power politics continues and na- 
tional budgets are mortgaged to main- 
tain the arms race and to fight small 
wars, national or international, action . 


to meet these problems is hampered by 


lack ‘of funds and by mutual suspicion, 


preventing codperation. The problem of 


terminating hostilities, is, therefore, 
more pressing and more difficult than 
ever before; but its solution awaits the 
emergence of .a world order different 
from power politics and more effective, 
than the United Nations.* 


40, This’ opinion is illustrated by Paul S.^ . | 


Reinsch, Public International Unions (3oston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1908), and Norman 
Angell, The Great Illusion (New York: 
Putnam, 1910). 
41, Wright, Study of War, pp. 249, 397. 
42. Tbid., pp. 249, 267, 1522. 


Domestic Politics and Peacemaking: Reconciling 
~ Incompatible Imperatives 


By RoBERT ROTHSTEIN, 


AsnSTRACT: The intrusion of domestic politics into questions 

': of foreign policy and peacemaking has usually had a negative 
.impact. This has been true in a number of earlier small. 
. wars—for example; the Boer War and the French struggles in: 
Indo-China and Algeria. It appears to be equally true in the 
Vietnam war. The force of this argument is illustrated by 
discussing the policy-making style of the American Govern- 
ment, with some references to the British and French cases, 
first in normal circumstances, and then in situations where each’ 

. has had-to contend with rising dissent both within the elite , 
and by the general public. Some effort has been made to 
indicate the difficult kinds of choices which confront a demo- 

'' cratic government in this situation. “Insofar as the: govern- ` 
ment attempts to: manipulate public dissent to silence elite 
critics, another argument is made for the unique importance 
` of dissent by former ‘officials to counterbalance the govern- 
` ment's control of information and expertise. The situation 
which develops in these cases seems to:indicate that the intru- 
sion of domestic politics inhibits the possibility of successful 
`. peace negotiations. 





Robert Rothstein is associate professor of International Studies at Johns Hopkins 
University, on leave of absence to serve as a research associate of the Institute of War ` 
and Peace Studies at Columbia University for the coming year. He is the author of 
Alliances and Small Powers (1968). ; 
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POLITICAL primer for a demo- 
cratic statesman confronted with 
the necessity of terminating a limited 


colonial or nationalist war would begin ` 


with an obvious injunction: Keep the 
war out of domestic politics; above all, 
keep it from becoming a partisan issue. 
The practical inference has not been 
difficult to draw: Win the war quickly 
. in order to keep its costs from escalating 
-and thus impinging on the private lives 
of the average (and apathetic) citizen. 

But what happens if the “limited” 
war drags on, if the costs begin to rise 
appreciably, and the question of how 
and when to terminate it becomes en- 
tangled in the normal play of domestic 
politics? In the Boer War, in the 
French struggles in Indo-China and Al- 
geria, and in the American intervention 
in.Vietnam, the intrusion of domestic 
politics has had very similar effects on 
the problem of war termination-—similar 
enough, in any case, to justify the in- 
junction with which we began our po- 
litical primer. 


THE AMERICAN METHOD 


Many issues in foreign affairs and 
national security policy have tradition- 
ally been determined within the context 
of domestic politics, especially when 
they involve some aspect of resource 
allocation. Other issues, normally in- 
volving questions of “grand strategy" or 
"high policy," have customarily been 
discussed and decided according to the 
language and concepts of international 
politics. In these cases, the. president 


and his executive agencies have been - 


dominant, and Congress and- public 
opinion have played a subsidiary role. 
In the American political system, the 
line between these two kinds of issues 
has not always been perfectly clear. 
However, the decision on whether or 
how to intervene in a local conflict has 
generally been made within the concep- 
tual universe of international politics. 


It is a decision normally left to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive. It has usually 
come as a response either to some very 
general' notions of world order or be- 
cause of prevailing images about the 
proper style of behavior for a Great 
Power in foreign policy.” Since the scale 
of the local disturbance has normally 
been small, the gross power differential 
between the Great Power and its adver- . 
sary vast, and the actual military threat 
remote, the stated aim of the interven- 
tion has rarely been phrased in terms of 
military victory per se. Rather, the in- 
tervention and the military defeat of 
the rebel forces have been justified or 
rationalized as an effort to teach a lesson, 
or prove a point, about what will happen: 
to future transgressors. 

Given the limited nature of the origi- 
nal commitment, domestic politics tends 
to go on pretty much as usual. The Ex- 
ecutive officé normally has exerted some 
effort to keep it that way. It promises, 
in effect, what it desperately hopes it 
can deliver: a quick, painless war won 
without draftees, without emergency 
legislation, without wartime controls in 
the economy, and without sacrificing 


-domestic goals. In any case, in the be- 


ginning the Executive is supreme: dis- 
sent is confined to a small minority, the 
elite does not question the wisdom of 
purposes it takes for granted, public 
opinion is apathetic, disinterested, and 
ignorant, and critical analysis is ham- 
pered because of the elasticity and am- 
biguity of the general notions which 
serve to justify the Executive’s actions. 

The lack of control.over Executive 
initiatives, and the commitment of the ` 
various foreign policy elites to. unex- 
amined generalities and “rules of 


1. The recent efforts to limit Executive dis- 
cretion and to reassert Congressional influ- 
ence, as a reaction to President Nixon's deci- 
sion to intervene in Cambodia, may change 
the nature of this situation—although prob- 
ably not over any long period. 
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^ thumb” “culled Hom a cursory - m 


E arity with the careers of Bismarck and 
Castlereagh, has made it relatively easy 
"jor Great Powers to stumble. into these 

kinds of struggles. It has been “much 

more difficult’ to- -stumble out, especially 

3 the continued failure to terminate 

he war inevitably i increases dissent and 

nsures that the war will become an 
ssue in domestic politics. What began 
and. was justified in. terms of the great 

x genetalities. of international politics 

*.:must.then be argued and terminated in 

1 fhe' coinage of domestic politics. And 

7. that is enormously difficult, at least in 

vh part because it is never really a com- 

















solution: by the tactics of “politics as 
sual; . One reason.is that an essential 
lément in the puzzle is missing—the 
vy enemy, which plays by its own rules and 
È . fesponds to its own timetables. More- 
over, the, war, of course, has emotional 
;*jand patriotic ‘overtones associated- with 
os ‘it, and .the:normal bargaining and com- 
“promising of domestic pondre may seem 

a inappropriate. 
+", The intrusion of domestic politics may 
i "also complicate the peacemaking process, 
Gf it appears that a settlement which 
would satisfy. the elite and its conception. 
D "of world order is unacceptable because 
«it: dòes -not meet or satisfy demands 
: ‘raised within the domestic aréna. The. 
"essential ambiguity of the purposes for 
“which such conflicts dre fought may in- 
Z sure this kind of result. The political 
‘selite may be aware that it is not really 
eeking military victory but rather some 
; kind of, political “demonstration effect.” 
“The elite may have some rough notion 
2 "of what -constitutes an acceptable—or. 
P ncc a But getting do- 
i; mestic agreement on that settlement may 
` :bé ‘next to: ‘impossible if the settlement. 












te er ` Ow 





likely to En aceptable fo both. the ` len on 
emy, whose ainis may- escalate as it: 
observes the rise of domestic dissent, and ` 


: a domestic majority, which can agree on 


.very little beyond doing more i dee 


of the sanie. 


A. peace settlement, in the € circüm- € 


stances, is likely to become feasible: only: 
when: the domestic system fails so per- 
sistently that it is finally overthrown— i 
the intrusion of domestic factors, con- ` 


. ceived as the beginning of a process . 


letely domestic issue susceptible to’ 


also has to meet the conditions set by. 


:am aroused public opinion, an over- 
d "committed bureaucracy, and a badly 
oa split politica system, .No settlement is, 


a 


-is the classic illustration. SI Duet 
of Eisenhower.in 1952 on a pledge to. 


culminating in suicide. 


son of the léadership, but with tacit . 
support of the majority—cani define it- 
self as in a crisis, justifying the suspen- ' 
sion of “normal” politics and the taking 
of abnormal actions. De Gaulle in 1958 
The election 


end the- Korean war is also something : 
of a'case in point, in the sense that the . . 
public suspended the normal rules. of A 
judgment for him: ' 

It perhaps. deserves some emphasis . 


that the immediate impact of increasing. ^.^ 
domestic involvement in the conduct of -` ` 


small wars need ‘not be pernicious. If 
the Executive refuses to accept any con- 
straints on its behavior, if it continues ' 
to pursue a policy which is morally. ôb- 
jectionable and practically futile, rising. 


domestic pressures may force a reassess-' ` 


ment and revision of ongoing policies. 


. But this kind of outcome is hardly in- pe i 
-evitable. 


The Executive may manipu- 
late public dissatisfaction for its own 
ends, a tactic facilitated by its control 


-of information and its ability to use the — 
call io patriotism in: a Machiavellian... 


fashion. In any event, as the conflict . 


: continues and disenchantment rises ih 


all sectors of the populace, the final 
quest for peace may well be hampered 


"by the forces let loose in the. domestic 


- arena—irrespective of whether the in- 


itial intrusion of domestic politics actu-' ' 
ally forced.a change in policy or merely ` 


Or, less destruc-. ``’. 
tively, the domestic system-—in the per-" ’ 


doc 
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allowed the Executive to use public 
opinion and party solidarity to isolate 
dissenters. 
. Ts so negative a view of the signifi- 
cance of the intrusion of domestic poli- 
tics into peacemaking justified? The 
remainder of this essay will try to indi- 
cate why it is. We shall concentrate on 
the interaction between elite and mass 
dissent, and on the kind of choices 
escalating dissent forces upon demo- 
cratic political systems. 


Porrcv-MaxiNG STYLES AND THE 
PRESUMPTION OF CONSENSUS 


Foreign policy dominates domestic 
politics in many countries. Threatened 
Small Powers and unstable and in- 
secure Great Powers have frequently 
found their domestic political process 
consumed by virulent debates about the 
proper course of behavior in the interna- 
tional arena. For example, sixteen out 

of the eighteen French governments 
` which were overthrown between 1945 and 
1958 fell wholly or partly because of 
foreign policy issues. However, stable 
and secure Great Powers have normally 
made a sharp distinction between the 
two areas, reserving certain major ques- 
tions of foreign policy for Executive 
control or dominance. For those states, 
the intrusion of domestic politics into 
major foreign policy issues has been ab- 
normal. It signified, in one Way or 
another, that the political system was 
not functioning as designed or expected. 

On a more profound level, the real 
distinction concerns the degree of con- 


sensus in the polity about foreign policy. 


goals. France, both before and after 
.World War II, offers a classic illustra- 
tion of a society so lacking in consensus 
that a stalemated political system, able 
to act only when external events forced 
a suspension of “normal” politics and 
imposed a transitory state of crisis, was 
the inevitable result. On the other 
hand, some threatened or exposed Small 


Powers were in such evident internal 
agreement on the correct course of 
action that foreign policy debate was 
minimal Perhaps Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Israel illustrate the point. 


The American Style 


For the United States since World 
War II, the intrusion of domestic poli- . 
tics into major issues of foreign policy 
has been abnormal To understand 
why, we need to examine the “normal” 
way in which policies are made in this 
country. We need this perspective, for 
it is the only way in which we can 
grasp the nature of the difficulties the 
system confronts in coping with unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

"The decision-making style of the Amer- 
ican political system has usually been 
described in terms of interest-group con- 
flicts mediated and momentarily re- 
solved through a process of consensus- 
formation within the domestic arena. 
Since the relative power of the various 
groups has tended toward equality, par- 
ticular policy decisions have resembled 
package deals rather than a clear-cut 
resolution or settlement of an issue. 
The packages have been, in addition, 
exceedingly difficult to negotiate and 
thus, in turn, exceedingly difficult to 
alter: so pulling one string might ravel 
the whole ball. Change from year to 
year was hardly likely to be radical. On 
the contrary, it was very likely to be 
incremental, as Professor Lindblom's 
well-known analysis stressed.? 

Criticism of interest-group pluralism 
as a political philosophy, and incremen- 
talism as its methodology, has been on 
the rise. It has been argued that it 
creates a political system which cannot 
set priorities and which evades issues by 
presuming the future can be handled in 
the same terms as the present. Still, 

2.See Charles Lindblom, “The Science of 


*Muddling -Through, ” Public Administration 
Review 19, no. 2 (Spring 1959), 79-88. 
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_as long as the political system remained 
stable and “the economy . furnished’ 
enough resources to provide wide mar- 
: ` gins of error in. social policy, the prem- 


` ises and practices of incrementalism 


withstood assault. 
'There are obviously substantial dif- 
- ferences between domestic and foreign 


an policy-making, especially to the degree 


y 


that the latter is much less affected by 


* the: conflict between domestic interest 
'"'groups and by public opinion in general, 
. and much more affected by the domi- 

ance of the President and his bureau- 


cratic aides. Yet it is also apparent 
.that there are substantial similarities 
“between the two areas. Foreign policy, 
‘except in periods of crisis, has also 
tended to be incremental, emerging from 
.the interplay of different interests within 


` the bureaucracy, with the President as 


, arbiter, judge or mediator, and Congress 


* serving to sanctify ‘or legitimate: the 


outcome. Although the locale and ac- 


"tors differ, foreign policies have also 


tended to share the same procedural 


` style and substantive results as domestic 


"policies. 
The great virtue of this system is 


< -that it produces policies which are ac- 


l 


ceptable . to all the forces that have a 


"stake in the outcome. However, the 
“emphasis on ‘producing policies which 
reflect a consensus, irrespective of the 
“substantive content of the outcome, has 


- tended to result in particular kinds’ of 


`. policies. Typically, they are short- 


. range, of limited scope, and very much 


lixe their predecessors. They are poli- 
“cies which are capable of only slow and 
marginal adaptation to new conditions. 
They are primarily effective in handling 


issues which are very much like earlier 
issues. 


But peacemaking is a unique 
problem and probably requires flexi- 


bility, central control, and the ability. 


-to grasp opportunities quickly. These 


. are characteristics -in short supply. . 


.; Even more critically, they are charác- 


teristics that must be supplied by the 


system when it is forced to take into. 
account an internal environment which - 
it is not. accustomed to dealing with and 
which is, besides, in an unaccustomed 
state of disarray. In sum, it is a policy- 
making style which would have -difficul- 
ties in handling an issue as subtle as 
peacemaking, under the best of circum- 
stances; it is in even more difficulties - 
when it must simultaneously protect its. 


flanks from unexpected attacks by those, . 


who once were silerit or shared the same 
assumptions. 

When the consensus on goels oen 
when public opinion is aroused: and .. 


‘Congress is in rebellion, and when in- 


transigent minorities question the legiti- 
macy of all prevailing norms about 


. policy-making, an incremental system is ` 


ineffective, if not pernicious; for its only 
response is to attempt to rebuild consen- 
sus by the very methods and on the very. 
assumptions which are under attack; 
Its difficulties are especially acute, for. 
example, on the Vietnam issue, which 
began “normally,” under Executive con- 
trol, and gradually became inextricably 
involved with party politics, elections, 
public opinion, and violent and non- 
violent dissent. Incrementalism’s best 
guide to the future is its immediate 
past; but it is not here an adequate 
guide. . And yet its operators cannot ad- 
mit the futility of “politics as usual" 
without condemning both themselves: 
and the system as failures. And so,. 
failing to end the war quickly and faced 
with rising costs, our political leadership 
responded in the only way it is accus- , 
tomed: to respond: by marginal escala- 
tions or deéscalations of force. 

It is very difficult for elites trained 


“in this political system to negotiate an 


effective peace agreement with dedicated 
and révolutionary enemies. Their no- 
tion of what is feasible is heavily condi- 
tioned by -their experience within the 


. “normal” system, and that leads to a 
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bargaining style and a sense of rational 


commromise which is out of joint with 
the | olitical notions of such enemies as 
Hanoi and the Viet Cong. Moreover, 
whatever peace package is offered will 


be the result of so many bureaucratic . 


deals that it may be difficult to achieve 
sufficient flexibility in the ensuing bar- 
gaining. Finally, an administration 
versed in this style of politics might yet 


overcome its handicaps and negotiate a- 


meaningful peace if only it could retain 
“control of its own domestic ‘constituency. 
The conflict and consensus model of 
policy-making has aiways presumed that 
there would be disagreement within our 
system, but that it could be shaped into 
a minimal consensus. It has never pre- 
sumed that there woüld be substantial, 
articulate, and accelerating dissent— 
that is, groups of people who repudiate 
the aims and principles of the system 
and claim to serve better causes, as dis- 
tinct from those who accept the system 
but disagree on particular issues. One 
can hardly build consensus when the 
blocks disintegrate. As a result, the 
administration's efforts to develop a 
peace policy which the enemy will. find 
credible can or. wil be undercut in- 
creasingly by dissenters who bring into 
question its moral and practical validity. 
A political system designed to work 
when consensus exists and a spirit of 
compromise prevails is not likely to be 
able to achieve a peace settlement until 
it can isolate the dissenters, restore its 
own credibility, and reassert the legiti- 
mate primacy of certain foreign policy 
goals. 


The French Style Compared. 


The French political system provides 
' an interesting contrast with the Amer- 
ican. A regime of multiple, ideologi- 
cally split parties, combined with a weak 
executive, created a situation of im- 
mobilisme: a stalemate in which, since 
^ no one could amass enough power to 


govern,-no real policy at all emerged. 
It was possible to agree- only to do 
nothing, and thus politics degenerated 
into an elaborate and irresponsible par- 
liamentary charade having little or no 
relationship to events outside “the louse 
without windows.” What policy there 
was on major issues like the Indo- 
Chinese and Algerian wars was deter- 
mined by local forces independent of or 
indifferent to the game of musical chairs 
being played in Paris. 

Domestic public opinion had no effect, 
either in Paris or in the colonial ter- 
ritories. The weak executive was thus 
unable to seek outside support to out- 
flank the institutional obstacles inhibit- 
ing action. Decisions could only be 
imposed in times of crisis, when Parlia- 
ment reluctantly yielded. power to a 


. unique personality for fear of even worse 


outcomes: Mendés-France after the dis- 
aster of Dien Bien Phu in 1954, and 


“De Gaulle after the Algerian rebellion 


in 1958.8 

In the United States, domestic poli- 
tics have intruded on foreign affairs only 
after a crisis or a very persistent failure. 
Consensus within the political establish- 
ment on external goals has provided the 
President with great freedom of action, 
for Congress and public opinion could 
be activated only when intra-elite dis- 
agreements showed the way—but when 
they did, the system began to falter 
badly. In the French system, domestic 
politics persistently affected foreign- 
policy decisions because there was no 
consensus behind which the Executive 
could shelter itself. In the United 
States, the system produced incremental 
policies and, when threatened, could 
only attempt to alter them incremen- 


‘tally. The French system, in contrast, 


could produce no policies at all, and 


:3. A standard analysis of the preceding situ- 
ation is Philip M. Williams, - Crisis and Com- 
promise, Politics in the Fourth Republic 
(Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1964). . 


ed 


could ‘only drift alode until: a ‘major 


crisis compelled an abnormal response. 

í “Peacemaking was clearly impossible in 

"normal circumstances, and each French 

"government was at the mercy of either 

the rebels or its own intransigent minor- 
= jties.or both. : 

:* Séveral 






American officials, after 


, cleaving the government, have suggested 5 










E "that they “fell off the boat" on Vietnam 
E :* policy at some early stage (and, who 
knows, some of them may be telling the 
truth and not merely writing their own 


policy | because of the - difficulties of 
‘adopting new policies in our system. 
; Many. French leaders have argued the 
same- point, asserting that they well 
"realized the futility of their non- 
` policies.. on Indo-China and Algeria, 








. ‘but could do ‘nothing about it. be- 


zs ' Cause - they were trapped within *le 
^ système.” There i is some truth in these 
contentions, their self-serving function 
y aside, and it illustrates the extent to 
which the policy-making system, .espe~’ 

; ^: Gally when domestic forces begin to 
E "affect it, limits and constrains the alter- 
FR natives the leadership believes it has. 
=™ The British Style 
^: >. The British political system at the 
z'.time of the Boer War reserved questions 
‘of foreign policy almost ‘entirely for 

; executive discretion. Still the system 
was relatively democratic, and a foreign 

^, policy failure would presümably be pun- 
‘ished at the next election. Moreover, 

` public opinion was at least a potential 
zy Source- of trouble, although it was 
“neither consulted nor did it in any way 

^ (initially) disapprove of the Boer ad- 

1 _ „venture, It was of great significance 


vn 


` that there .was substantial consensus ' 


i. "within elite circles about British goals 
;- in the conflict—at least until 1901, when 
‘the adoption of guerrilla tactics by the 
. » Boers caused the war to drag on and 
.. dissent to emerge. Although the op- 


. histories), ‘but could do nothing to alter . 


_ port. 


. appears in all our cases. 
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position "parties contended that ‘hike 7 
‘goals could ‘have: been achieved by other. 
methods, they. accepted: the necessity of: 


British control in South Africa. Even 


the radicals, who wanted Boer indepen-. 
dence, did not want the Boers to achieve. 
it by military victory. There was also. 


substantial consensus about the i impera- 
tives imposed upon Great Britain by 


virtue of the necessity of protecting the’ à 
Empire. The result was that domestic .. ^ 
politics had very little effect on the - 


initial British decision and, as in the, 


Vietnam case, began to intrade only: e 
when the government failed to bring the. 


war to a rapid close.® 


THE EMERGENCE OF DISSENT 


World War I, the Korean war, and 
the Vietnam war all became unpopular 


with the American public. However, in 
each case the government entered the 


war with substantial ‘public support. ' 
The French populace also initially sup- 


ported the Indo-Chinese and Algerian’. : 
struggles. The Boer war, too, began. 


with wide and enthusiastic public sup- 
The problem for a democratic 
government is to keep that support : and 


to take whatever countermeasures are: 


necessary to prevent it from dissipating. 


Only the British government was suc- 


4.It deserves some émphasis, again, that: 


this generic motivation for initial involvement’ 
American notions of 
the “responsibilities of power,” containment, 
and tke like had much to do with our decision 


to intervene in an area whose relationship to 
our security could only be stated in terms of : 
.& principle’ of Great Power behavior. 


And it 
is a consistent theme of the literature on 
French politics in the 1950’s that France 
fought in Indo-Chira and Algeria as much 
out of an image of its role as a world power 
with worldwide interests as out af any other 
concerns. . Feu 
5. See A. J. P. Taylor, The Trouble Makers: 


Dissert Over Foreign Policy, 1792-1939 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, .- 
1958). pp. 107-109; and Bernard Porter, .. 


Critics of Empire (New York: St. Martin's . 
_ Press, 1968), pp. 76-77. - 
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cessful in our cases, and it was a success 
which owed more to Boer decisions than 
to anything which came to mind in 
Whitehall. 

No one has to tell a democratic poli- 
tician that he is on the road to ruin if 
he persists in actions that cost lives 
and raise taxes. Austen Chamberlain, 

"writing in 1902 after another British 
defeat, was aware of the problem: 


I suppose no civilian can understand why 
200,000 men and a million and a half a 
week are required to put an end to the 
resistance of 8,000 farmers who probably 
do not possess £10 apiece.® 


The French were equally cognizant of 
the political dangers of rising costs, and 
attempted to fight both wars on a peace- 
time footing: the military budget took 
only 9 percent of the gross national 
product in 1953 and 7 percent in 1956.7 
Conscripts were never sent to Indo- 
China. When they were sent to Algeria 
in 1955-56, the political system regis- 
tered tremors, for.intensity of feeling 
about the war rose sharply (although 
not everyone was intense about the same 
thing). And in the Vietnam war, the 
efforts of succeeding administrations to 
control rising costs bv cutting corners 
elsewhere in the budget, and the con- 
nection between escalating dissent and 
the likelihood that student draftees 
might soon be on the front lines, are too 
recent to require comment. ` 

The correlation between support for 
external ventures and continued domes- 
tic prosperity seems clear? The rule of 


6. Quoted in G. H. L. Le May, British Su- 
premacy in South Africa, 1899-1907 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1965), p. 130. - 

7. See John S. Ambler, The French Army in 
Politics, 1945-1962 (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1966) pp. 103-4. It should 
be noted that the United States paid most of 
the costs in 1953. 

8.See V. O. Key, Jr, Pubiic Opinion and 
American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1961), pp. 162-3, 215. : 


thumb which this observer detects is 
that when dissent increasingly begins to 
focus on the effect of the war on the 
home country, the permissive, suppor- 
tive character of public opinion is on 
the verge of alteration. Warning signals 
are out to the administration in power: 
it can change course, try to reéducate or 
manipulate the public, or oray that 
something will turn up. Mostly, each 
one has tried something of each. 
Changing course in any fundamental 
sense has not been noticeably attractive 
or successful as a tactic. It probably 
requires a confession of failure, some- 
thing politicians find especially unpal- 
atable.® It also presumes a political 
system adaptable enough to respond ef- 
fectively to new currents of thought; 
but few political systems are capable of 
dealing with novel or revolutionary 
problems. The last alternative, pray- 
ing, more or less corresponds :o the po- 
sition taken by the “light at the end of 


` the tunnel" theorists: it implies doing 


nothing domestically on the premise 
that the external environment is.on the 
verge of improvement. It is a point of 
view which appears to come easily to 
those heavily committed to military 
solutions in guerrilla struggles. Lord 
Milner, for example, easily misperceived 
as McNamara or Rusk, attempts to 
buoy the lagging spirits of Chamberlain: 
“They [the Boers] will collapse if we 
don’t weaken or, rather, if we go on 
steadily turning the screw.” +° 
Reéducating the public is an equally 
difficult task. Studies have shown that 
the mass public is uninformed on for- 


9. Thus, M. Teitgen in 1954, responding to 
the suggestion of his generals concerning a 
cease-fire: "But that would be capitulation. 
And it would show that we had keen wrong 
for seven years.” Quoted in Alexander 
Werth, France 1940-1955 (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1966), p. 673. 

10. Quoted in A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle 
for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1954), p. 387. 
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eign affairs and rarely possesses opinions. 


which are stable, structuréd, or intel- 
lectually subtle. Ignorance has, how- 


ever, usually been tempered by apathy 


and indifference* Increased concern 


with a foreign policy issue occurs only - 


after the government's policies have per- 
sistently failed. But rising concern is 
net matched by improved understanding 


d of the issue: the new mood of the-mass 
' 'js likely to be as unstable as its prede- 


cessors, but it is also likely to be more 
inipulsive, emotional, and unpredictable. 


- The Mood of. the Mass 


l . The difference in quality between the 
mood of the mass when it is indifferent 
to an issue and when it is aroused and 


" concerned probably reflects the fact that 
\ it possesses an underlying base of primi- 


tive beliefs which is quite stable, and 


..Which is activated when it is discon- 


tented but uncertain about the proper 
course of action. It seeks assurance in 


_ an unsettling environment by reordering 


the political universe in terms of the 


_ kind of truisms which it finds incontro- 
vertible: loyalty to the flag, hostility to 
. enemies, patriotism as nationalism, sup- 


port of the government in its time of 


- troubles or silence, and so forth. 
-These hardly point in specific direc- 


tions; if they did, they would not be so 


' easily manipulated. What does happen 


is that the public responds instinctively 
by trusting the government and dis- 
trusting its critics. An administration 
under attack from members of the elite 
and large segments of the attentive 


public for the contents of its policies ^ 


thus finds itself with an unusual oppor- 


‘tunity to manipulate the public's new - 
. mood, as a counterweight against its 
: loss of intellectual support. 


11. See Key, op. cit, pp. 215, 256-59; and ` 
^^, James N, Rosenau, Public Opinion and For- 


` eign Policy (New York: Random House, 


' 3261), pp. 35-39. 


12, Ibid., pp. 256-259. 
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The result of mass involvement, then, . 
is not the creation of new possibilities 
for education but, rather, new possibil- 
ities for silencing dissent. The climate . 
of opinion which emerges hardly encour- . 
ages disagreement with government pol- 


.icy. In each of the wars we have ex-, 


amined, the dissenter has increasingly 

become- the scapegoat, attacked by the 
mass jor treason and for. prolonging the” 
war. Bernard Porter notes the process 

at work after 1899, when Liberal op- 

ponents of the conflict were forced into 

silence by jingoism: 


Even if... there were no popular war- 
fever, the very fact that Britain was at 
war would place the problem outside the 
bounds of reason. Arguments which are 
valid in peacetime become subject to more 
overriding considerations when the normal 
relationships between men and nations are- 
disrupted by the call to arms.!? 


The government finds itself with an, - 
active and powerfully ally in its strug- 
gles with its intellectual critics. The 
price, however, is very high. It can 
pacify the mass and retain its allegiance 
only by adopting policies and verbal 
stances which correspond to the new and 
aroused mass mood. In effect, it can 
control mass dissent and keep it within 
manageable channels only by giving up 
any hope of leading it in new directions. 
The normal result, which seems in- 
evitable in governments which desire 
reélection, is to promise all things to all 
men—at decreasing cost, needless to say. 
The government asserts it will not lose- 


` 13. Porter, op. cit, pp. 76-77. The same 
thing happened in France during the Algerian ` 
War. One analyst notes, “Because a war 
was going on in Algeria . . . political figures - 
such as Francois Mitterand and Mendés- 
France, theoretically free to advocate solu- 


.tions based on negotiations and compromise 


with the nationalists, were sharply attacked as 
defeatists, appeasers, and even traitors.” Ed- 
gar S. Furniss, Jr, France, Troubled Ally 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), p. 212. - 
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the war, nor be a “weak, pitiful giant,” 


but is-actually seeking peace and disen- 
gagement. The hope is to keep juggling 
enough balls so that failure to catch a 
few may pass unnoticed. The likelihood 
that a successful effort to negotiate a 
peace settlement can be made in these 
circumstances is not high. That would 
require some degree of willingness to 
admit that the war could no longer be 
successfully concluded, and it is this sort 
of judgment which is driven under- 
ground or into the streets when mass 
involvement occurs. 

Normally, dissent and disagreement 
first arises among the elite itself and 
then spreads to the general public. The 
sequence of defection probably’ begins 


with an immediate refusal to accept the © 


government’s position by a peripheral 
group of radical intellectuals. Their 
dissent is principled, expected, and ir- 
relevant, for they are not part of the 
political elite. “They speak- to. them- 
selves. Gradually, however, dissent may 
appear within the elite itself, at first 
‘privately expressed and then publicly 
enunciated. The impression that one 
gets from the historical literature is 
_that it is not disagreement with the 
initial aims of war, or even disagreement 
about military strategy, which creates 
the first splits within the elite, but 


rather a moral crisis revolving around | 
the tactics the military feels compelled 


to employ against the guerrillas. In the 
Boer War, it was concentration camps 
and the destruction of farms and land 
. which led to an attack on the “methods 
- of barbarism.” We find the young 
Winston Churchill privately warning 


Milner that repressive tactics were alien- . 


ating the government's supporters: 


The intellect of the nation is piling up on 
the other side: the strength of the Govern- 
. ment cannot be- measured by. its large ma- 

jorities.!* 


14, Gini in Le May, op. cit, p. 112. 


In Algeria, the use of torture to' root 
out the terrorists in Algiers precipitated 
a similar reaction. In. Vietnam, indis- 
criminate bombing, the destruction .of 
villages, and the My Lai incident all 
accelerated dissent. In each case, 
doubts begin to arise when success ap- 
pears to require tactics which undermine 
the Great Power's image of its- own 
moral superiority. 


Dissent of the Elite 


Elite disagreement may serve as some- 
thing of a catalyst to arouse dormant 
public interest in an issue. Ernest May, 
for example, notes the profound effect 
which an intra-elite disagreement had on 
the adoption of imperialist policies in 
1898-99: 


The more varied and unclear the state- 
ments from the establishment, the more 
widely leadership dispersed and the more 
crude ‘and ill-informed became the reason- 
ing employed. 16 


As long as the elite remains united, it: 
can impose its will—probably even past 
some point. where the average citizen 
begins to feel the cost. 

Elite dissent from the prevailing con- 
sensus has probably always been im- 
portant in giving form and direction to. 
the uneasiness and discontent which the 
mass begins to feel over time. That 


may be true even though the origins 


of dissent for both groups may be dif- 
ferent: the elites reflecting moral and 
intellectual dilemmas, the populaces 
reflecting felt inconveniences. In any . 
event, with the growing complexity of 


issues confronting governments—espe- 


cially in the area of national security 
policy—intra-elite conflict may be more 
than simply helpful in directing mass 
moods. lt may in fact be absolutely 
essential if the government is not to be 


15. Ernest R. May, American Imperialism— 
A Speculative, Essay (New York: Atheneum, 
1968), pp. 202-3. - 


Ee 


^ allowed carte blanche.. The only way in — 


' which a government intent on remaining 
“in power, and willing aand able to ma- 


E .nipulate, mass moods through control of 


. communication channels, can be effec- 


+ 


tively challenged is by voices of dissent 


which speak with equal legitimacy and ` 


expertise. That implies dissent by other 
experts, particularly other experts for- 


-  merly or currently within official circles. 
: The significance of this can be seen in 
.. debates on the Vietnam war, where the 
` factor that apparently influenced Presi- 


' dent. Johnson to end the bombing was 


the defection of “inner circle" advisers: 


^. Clifford, Acheson, Bundy,.et al. 


‘The defection of insiders or former 


- insiders is especially critical in our po- 


litical system, where non-crisis foreign 


. policy decisions usually emerge from an 


elaborate process of internal bureau- 
cratic negotiations. ‘The bureaucracy 
maintains its influence by controlling 
information and by asserting the su- 
premacy of its expertise. This is a 
particularly ambiguous task in interna- 


` tional relations, where dogma and doc- 


:, reliable and esoteric. 


“+ trine are very uncertain and aphoristic. 


‘The bureaucrat lacks the security: atten- 
tendant upon possessing a body of 
professional knowledge which is both 
The secrecy of 
the decision process within the bureauc- 


` -racy also makes it difficult for out- 


'side pressures to compel reappraisal or 
innovation. Moreover, since policy 


-emerges from a process of bureaucratic 
- bargaining, no single group or institu- 


tion is wholly responsible for it: the 
evasion of responsibility is built into the 
system itself. 

Only insiders or former insiders have 
both the expertise and the legitimacy 
to challenge the bureaucracy’s domi- 
nance. However, given the fact that 


16.See Townsend Hoopes, The Limits of 
Intervention (New York: David McKay, 
1969). The debate on the ABM and MIRV 
illustrates the same point. 
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dissent within the bureaucracy itself can j 


. usuzlly be “domesticated,” especially in 


a circle of true. believers, it may- well 
be that the role of former insiders is 
crucial." The power of resignation may - 
be quite significant in these circum- 
stances. And over a long enough period 
of time, the cumulative force of internal 
defections may also be strong enough 
to compel reappraisal by all but the 
truest believers. . UC 
Within the bureaucracy, the more 
critical a problem becomes, the more it 
falls within the purview of higher rank- 
ing “generalists.” Expertise is banished : 
as the problem goes up the bureaucratic 
ladder. Presumably, the “generalist” 
has a wider perspective, and sees the 
“whole picture.” But he is also re- ` 
sponsible for the effectiveness of the 
organization. Changing course suggests 
that neither he nor the organization 
has performed well; and this would also 
require time-consuming and difficult 
negotiations with other bureaucracies 
which have a vested interest in the old 
pelicy. In such a situation, incumbent 
ofücials are unlikely to take outside 
critics seriously, unless they possess that 
peculiar status which the insider grants 
only to those who have proved, as the 
phrase goes, that they can “stand the 


“heat of the kitchen.” 


A Major Dilemma 

With elite consensus shattered .and 
mass discontent rising, the President 
confronts a major dilemma! If he alters 
his policy in response to the elite cri- 
tique, he may only further alienate the 
aroused -mass which makes demands 
that are, in all probability, in contra- 
diction to the elite critique. If he at- 
tempts to compensate for and isolate 


17.See James C. Thomson, Jr., “Why Viet- 
nam? An Insider Looks Back for Answers,” 
The Washington Post, 14 April 1968, for some 
comments on the “domestication” of dissent 
within-the Johnson Administration. 
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elite dissent by relying o1 mass support, 
the likely result is a policy so simplistic 
' that disaster is inevitable. The diffi- 
culty is that the dissent of the two 
groups runs in different directions and 
with different degrees of intensity. Elite 
defectors reject specific policies and, oc- 
casionally, specific personnel: their in- 
stinct is to turn away from the govern- 
ment. The discontent of the mass tends 
to be more generalized and amorphous, 
and initially turns toward the govern- 
ment, seeking reassurance and direction. 
The President faces a classic dilemma: 
To retain the flexibility and control 
which he needs to negotiate peace, he 
must not yield to the simplifications 

implicit in the primitive beliefs of the 
mass public; but to retain the power to 
govern and prevent the mass from fall- 
ing into the lap of the opposition, he 
must denigrate and destroy the integrity 
and wisdom of the elite dissenters. He 
must do so by defending the essential 
rightness of the nation’s original pur- 
poses, while disagreeing only marginally 
with the methods by which they were 
pursued. He mortgages his own future 
on the wager that they can finally be 
made to work—quickly. And he may 
feel compelled to use for partisan ad- 
vantage the corruption of patriotism 
implicit in the aroused, primitive beliefs 
of the mass. 

The President's predicament may be 
somewhat less severe ii he is fortunate 
enough to find himself in a situation 
where the opposition party actually is 
in basic agreement with his policy, and 
dissent is limited to a minority within 
his own party in addition to outsiders 


whose political power is limited. Presi- 


dent Johnson, to a certain extent, bene- 
fited from this kind of situation, for the 
dissenters tended to be liberal Demo- 
crats or intellectuals. However, his good 
fortune, if such it was, began to dis- 
sipate over time, and dissent began to 
spread. The essential point is that con- 


fining dissent within one's own party 
keeps the issue from becoming purely 
partisan. The opposite case occurred 
at the time of the Korean war, which 
the Republicans happily labeled "Tru- 
man's war. The war became identified 
with the Democratic Party, and a prime 
issue in electoral politics. One analy- 
sis indicates that the independent im- 
pact of Korea on Truman's popularity 
was a loss of 18 percent!*; Johnson's 
popularity, on the other hand, was much 
less severely hurt in public (not intel- 
lectual) esteem by Vietnam. Johnson, 
it should be noted, made every effort 
to keep it from becoming "Johnson's 
war,” 19 

The Executive can also benefit from 
other situational factors. The opposi- 
tion party may be divided and fear to 
treat the war as a partisan issue: it is 
forced into silence until it can mend its 
own fences, The Liberal Party during 
the Boer War found itself precisely in 
this situation, with pro-war, anti-war, 
and neutral wings. It ended by taking 
no official position at all.2° Finally, if 
the opposition parties simply have no 
position at all, and would continue to 
do whatever the government is doing 
(usually nothing), the Executive may 
be spared an intellectual critique of its 
behavior—although the opposition may 
try to come to power anyway, simply 
for its own sake. The Fourth Republic 
provides several illustrations. 

None of these configurations is likely 
to provide the Executive with lasting 
advantages. Continued failure either to 
end the war or to win it is bound to 


18. It might be noted, to bolster an earlier 
point, that the growing unpopularity of the 
war was also associated with inflation and 


-higher taxes. 


19. For the opinion data, and some interest- 
ing speculations, see John E. Mueller, “Presi- 
dential -Popularity from Truman to Johnson,” 
American Political Science Review 64, no. 1 
(March, 1970), 18-34. 

20. See Porter, op. cit., pp. 79-84. 


"run loss of public support. 
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increase frustration and to polarize 
opinions around incompatible alterna- 
tives. Perhaps the best hope in the 


circumstances is that the government 


. will attempt to rebuild consensus among 
the elites, even'at the cost of a short- 
‘Because it 
. is unlikely that the officials currently 
in charge can make the necessary 


^. changes in policies with which they have 


become identified, new personnel seem 
imperative. 
Frequent changes of government in 


_France made little difference, because. 


-policy was not made in Paris. "However, 


in, America, electoral changes appar- 


ently offer some grounds for hope. The 
election. of Eisenhower in 1952 was a 
' critical factor in bringing the negotia- 
tions to some kind of conclusion—one 
which could at least be defined as vic- 
tory or not-defeat. > President Nixon 
also had opportunities to change course 
after his election, dnd seemed to be 
making a serious effort to construct a new 
consensus around phased withdrawal 
- and Vietnamization. At any rate, until 
the Cambodian venture, he seemed on 


-| the verge of something of a tour de 
force: pacifying the mass by promising . 


withdrawal without defeat and gradu- 
ally regaining the support of many in- 
tellectual critics (especially those within 
his own party or of centrist tendencies) 
who could see no major alternatives to 
his approach. In addition, the war was 
' definitely not “Nixon’s war.” Nonethe- 
less, his position at this date (June 
1970)‘ is very fragile. -It rests on the 
presumption that he can withdraw be- 
fore Vietnamization proves illusory and 
that, indeed, he himself has changed his 
traditional. views sufficiently to want to 
get out without a clear-cut victory. It 
must also be stressed that while peri- 


odic elections provide opportunities for. 


changing personnel, the incremental 
náture of our policy-making system and 
the loss of flexibility inherent in inher- 


‘any administration schooled 


ited commitments may make electoral 
changes in Washington as irrelevant as. 
they were in France. We also continue 
to elect candidiates committed to the 
“old” politics. Unfortunately, we do 
hot have another. Eisenhower or de 
Gaulle. with enough purely personal 
power to impose decisions on an un- 
willing system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


'The characteristics of the American 
political system have been altered—how 
permanently no one knows—by the 
failure either to win the Vietnam war 
or to get out without appearing to have 
lost it. The inability to maintain a 


‘united front within’ the elite has given ' 


other voices, well outside the normal 
consensus, an opportunity to claim an 
audience. The outright dissent and oc- 
casional rebellion by the Left and the 
young, and the simmering discontent 
and uneasiness of the mass, have created 
a stalemate somewhat resembling the 
French situation both before and after 
World War II. Any real policy, as 
distinct from verbal sleights of hand, 
seems bound to antagonize one or an- 
other of the polarized groups and is thus 
unacceptable to the Administration—or 
in the 
American tradition of consensus politics. 
The result has been no policy at all, or 
rather a series of statements about pol- 
icv, some contradictory, some obscure, 
designed more to keep the domestic 
scene from exploding than to end (or 
win) the Vietnam war. 

Everyone is disenchanted with the 
war, but the Administration fears that 
the mass may not be disenchanted 
enough to accept a settlement that looks 
like a major loss. ‘And we are not yet 
exhausted enough, in terms of personal 
and material costs, to simply pull out 


‘(unless .the economy turns even more 


sharply downward). When a war ends 
quickly, domestic politics has no effect. 
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When it drags on, domestic factors in- 


` trude, but.only because of the failute 
of our international policy. "There are, 
then, no domestic origins of peace— 
short of a revolution in our method of 
making political decisions or the fortui- 


tous appearance of a candidate whom ' 


'the mass trusts and follows irrespective 
of what he does. 
Canning, call the domestic scene into 


We cannot, like - 


being to redeem our external failures. 


The interval between elections is too 
long, the type of men elected too tradi- 
tional, the system too concerned with its 
own operating rules, and the situation 


.too deteriorated when domestic factors 


finally intrude, for peace to be a likely 
outcome. The origins of peace in 
Vietnam are in Saigon and Hanoi, not 


` Washington. 
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HE decision-makers of a belligerent 

actor? are subject to a number of 
influences, both external and internal, 
that will, in various. circumstances, move 
them to make peace or strengthen their 
resolve to continue to make war. Ex- 
ternally, these influences derive, in part, 
from the war itself, its military and po- 
litical impact, and the enemy's military 
operations and propaganda. External 
pressures also arise out of the relations 
with allies and certain war-oriented ac- 
tors? Internally, pressures upon deci- 
sion-makers originate with the elites of 
a polity, the news media, the legislature 
(if any), and the public. But whether 
the decision-makers respond to such 
pressures is another matter entirely. 
That depends on the source, the inten- 
sity of the pressure, and other factors, 
including the personalities and the de- 
termination of the decision-makers, the 
structure and stability of the govern- 
ment (enabling the policy-makers to re- 
sist, or compelling them to yield to the 
pressures), and the skill of the policy- 
makers in nevtralizing pressures—from 
any source. 


THe Punric 


Even in the democratic polity, public 
opinion establishes: only broad limits to 


l. A "belligerent actor" may be a state in- 
volved in a war external to the polity (hence, 
an external war), or a faction involved in an 
internal or civil war. 

2. There are actors in the world system 
which, while not actively belligerent, will be 
interested in the course and outcome of an 
external or internal war. These I call “war- 
oriented. actors." The term refers to non- 
belligerent allies. of the belligerent; states situ- 
ated in the regior. of the war or bordering on 

. one of the belligerent actors (where geography 
induces interest ir the war); international or- 
ganizations, particularly collective security 
organizations; and great powers, whose world- 
wide interests frequently impel their policy- 
makers to formulate policies for any war in 
any region. Space. limitations do not permit 
consideration of the effects externa? influences 
have upon policy-makers. 


the exercise of authority by policy-mak- 
ers. Hence, the latter usually enjoy 
wide discretion in formulating war and 
peace policies, discretion that can be 
broadened even further by manipulation 
of the news media (if that is possible), 
by patriotic appeals, or by techniques 
for dividing the opposition. Yet, having 
said this, we must recognize that public 
opinion is a force with which policy- 
makers must ultimately reckon, even in 
authoritarian or totalitarian polities. 
This is especially true when, in war, the 
public is called upon to make heavy ma- 
terial and personal sacrifices. 

There are several situations that can 
lead a public to demand peace. 

(1) The sheer length of the war may 
be one, particularly where sacrifices in 
lives and material values have been 
great and where no end is in sight, or 
where the war has forced a lowering of 
the standard of living. In 1954, sub- 
stantial segments of the French public 
came to demand an end to the protracted | 
war in Indo-China against the Vietminh 
—and by 1958, an end to the Algerian 
war—both of which appeared to require 
years more of fighting without the prom- 
ise of victory. By 1917, the Russian 
people were profoundly war-weary; 
army desertions were high, and the peo- 
ple enthusiastically supported any group 
that promised peace—Bolshevik, Men- 
shevik, or Social Revolutionary. Dis- 
affected Dutch public opinion pressed 
for a settlement of the Indonesian war 
in the late forties, a war that was hav- 
ing an adverse effect upon the Dutch 
economy. 

Where other wars and domestic prob- 
lems increase the level of tension within 
a polity, and the people attribute these 
difficulties to the war, there will be a 
demand for peace. The Disraeli gov- 
ernment was brought down in the elec- 
tions of 1880: Britain had experienced 
setbacks in the Afghan and Zulu wars, 
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difficulty with the Irish and the Boers 
(eventuating in limited independence for 


. the Transvaal), and a depression. And 


. racial, urban, and environmental prob- 


lems im the United States in the sixties 
convinced many. that the Vietnam war 


um was to blame and that American disen- 


t 


gagement was required. 
(2) Battlefield defeats may- persuade 


the public that. the war cannot be won, 
: or that it is simply too costly to con- 
. tinue. 


Included here are those defeats 
that. are largely psychological—signifi- 


.' cant because of their impact upon pub- 
. lic opinion, not because they have even 
~ locally resulted in the destruction of the 
military capabilities of the belligerent. 


.The capture of Dien Bien Phu by the 


Vietminh in May, 1954, increased the 


- demands for peace in Indo-China to 


shrill proportions in France. 
' (3) Actual or threatened invasion of 
the territory of the belligerent may be 


- enough to change opinion in favor of a 


peace that would prevent invasion and 


. the losses inevitably associated with it. 
Or, where invasion has occurred, public ~ 
' opinion may favor a peace that would 


cut losses and prevent the country from 


`- "being completely overrun. Allied bomb- 
, dng of Italian cities and the invasion of 
¿` Sicily and Italy in the Second World 

War increased opposition to the con- 


tinuation of the war; in 1943, this took 


; the form of severe and extensive labor 


strikes. 

(4) A shift in the values of the ma- 
jority or an influential minority of the 
people, leading them to believe that the 
war is illegal, immoral, or ineffective in 
achieving other values that are now 
deemed more important, can lead to a 


- . demand for peace. Italy again offers an 


: example: 


the values and ideology of 
fascism seemed much less attractive and 


- less valid.to the Italian people in 1943 
: " than they did in 1939. 


There were 
other, more important values to be pre- 


/' served in 1943. 
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THE LEGISLATURE 


' In polities in which the legislature is 
not entirely subservient to the will of 
the executive, the legislators’ pressing 
for peace will very probably have some 
effect upon policy-makers’ war and peace - 
policies. To the extent that the legisla-- 
ture is responsive to public opinion, the 
previously described situations ` that | 
seem fo the people to require peace or ` 


_war, will elicit a similar response from : 


the legislators. 

But to the.list of war situations tend- 
ing to shape public opinion; we add. oth- 
ers in the case of the legislature. If, in 
the formulation of its war policies, the 
decision-makers have infringed upon any 
of the rights and prerogatives of the 
legislature—or seem to have done so, in 
the opinion of the legislators—there is 
sure to be opposition to those policies. 
Because the executive could, be deemed 
to have violated the constitution, the 
legislature might not only oppose those 
policies specifically alleged to infringe- 
upon its rights, it might come to oppose 
any war policies, including those within 
the executive's competence. The same 
results would follow if legislative leaders 
had determined that policies were being 
inefficiently. or incompetently executed, 
with a wasteful expenditure of funds and 
lives. They could refuse their support 
ard codperation, hoping to have the 
executive and his advisers replaced. 

The controversies between Parliament 
and the Stuart monarchs throughout the 


-seventeenth century provide several il- 


luminating examples of royal policies 


tkat Commons opposed because its 


members believed the' king had in-- 
fringed their prerogatives through arbi- 


‘trary taxation and arrest, and later— 


during the Restoration—through mis- 
management. The constitutional crises 
were often focused in Parliamentary op- 
position to wars or war policies of the 
Stuarts, . : 


Di 


In recent United Siates history; the 
Korean war stimulated congressional re- 
_ sentment against the President, because 
Truman had sent troops to Korea with- 
out consulting Congress. Opposition, in 
part, took the form of support for the 
Bricker Amendment, a constitutional 
amendment that sought to limit the 
President's treaty-making powers. It 


ultimately failed to win Senate approval, . 


because officials of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration showed themselves to be 
studiously solicitous of congressional 
opinion.. In the more recent Vietnam 
war, many American legislators have 
felt that Johnson and Nixon have abused 
their *war powers" by committing 
troops to combat in Indo-China, and 
have infringed upon congressional pre- 
rogatives by failing io consult with 
legislative leaders or to ask for a declara- 
tion of war. The protracted character 
of both the Korean and Vietnam wars, 
and the fact that neither offered the 
opportunity for a clear-cut victory, were 
responsible, im part, for congressional 
exasperation. 

The legislature is an institution; ad 
in thé democratic polity there are insti- 


tutionalized means for the legislature to. 


exert its influence more or less regularly 

upon the executive. Aside from elec- 

. tions and referenda, the public has no 
such formal means of access. 

If the legislature wants peace, several 
means of pressing the policy-makers are 
available. ; 

(1) The legislature may threaten to 

' withhold, or actually withhold, appro- 
priations for war-related activities, mili- 
tary or otherwise. In the Second Anglo- 
Dutch War of 1665-1667, when lack of 

-~ success humiliated the Commons, Par- 

. liament refused to vote liberal allow- 
ances for the war, and established its 

right not only to vote supplies but also 
to audit accounts. And in the Third 
Anglo-Dutch War (1672-1674), realiz- 
- ing that the war was a design of Charles 
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n to end Duich independence and per- 
mit Catholic France to conquer Europe, 
Parliament withdrew England from the 
war. In 1864, the. Prussian House of 
Representatives refused Bismarck funds 
for war with Denmark over Schleswig- 


' Holstein because it regarded the war as 


antinational, part of a plan to hand the 
duchies over to the-king of Denmark in 
order to avoid a popular form of gov- 
ernment, 

(2) The legislature. may also conduct 
public debate, carrying its opposition to 
the war policies of the executive directly 
to the elites or to the public, intending 
thereby to mobilize opinion against the 


.war (and, if elections are at hand, some 


of the legislators may run for office 
against the incumbent decision-makers). 
^ (3) Whenever possible, the legislature 
can pass laws or resolutions that may 
hamper: the executive in the. implemen- 
tation of his war policies; also, hear- 
ings can be scheduled with the same in- 
tention, and perhaps with the same ef- 
fects. U.S. Senate hearings on Vietnam 
were scheduled for this purpose. The 
Reichstag passed the Erzberger Peace 
Resolution in July, 1917, although 
Chancellor Michaelis, to appease the 
Supreme Command, stated that he would 
be guided by his own interpretation of 


it. This deprived the resolution of the 


effect intended by the Socialists and 
center parties, who had been inter- 
ested in a negotiated peace to end the 
First World War. In 1780, the House 
of Commons, resentful of the personal 


' policies of George III, resolved that the 
influence of the crown in the conduct of 
.the war against the American colonies 


was growing .and that it ought to be 
diminished. Responding to Opposition 
demands for a negotiated peace, Lord 
North in December, 1781, agreed mini- 


: mally that it would not be expedient to 


send more troops to North America. 
.(4) In some polities, where the legis- 
lature is all-powerful, its members may 
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vote “no confidence" in the executive, 
the ministers of which will then be com- 
pelled to resign. This constitutional 
. power of the legislature will insure that 
‘the policy-makers are responsive to its 
will; and the mere threat of a no-confi- 
dence vote will often be enough to mod- 
. ify official policy. (Hence Lord North’s 
- policy change, noted above.) ` With the 
fesignation of the ministers, a new gov- 
ernment can be formed, one that un- 
` .doubtedly will adopt new war policies 
and move toward peace. In February, 
. 1782, Commons adopted the Conway 
.Resolution to end the war against the 
colonies; and Lord North asked the king 
. for permission to resign—a permission 
-ultimately given. The new Rockingham 
` cabinet had as one of its principles inde- 
pendence for the American colonies. 
'The French National Assembly in June, 
1954, forced the resignation of Premier 
Laniel, in part because of his failure to 
end the war in Indo-China. They voted 
- to install Pierre Mendés-France, who 
promised an “honorable settlement” 
within thirty days, or his resignation. 
He achieved a settlement. 
In many polities, the legislature will 
" be powerless to influence determined 
policy-makers; ? and even in democratic 


3. Napoleon HI had achieved some initial 
successes at great expense in an attempt to 
establish a Catholic and Latin Empire in 
Mexico in the early 1860’s. Maximilian of 
Austria had been proclaimed Emperor of 
Mexico in 1863; but questions began to be 
raised in France about the wisdom of this 
“Great Idea" of the Emperor’s. Thiers, lead- 
‘ing the Liberal Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly (a body with few powers), de- 
nounced the Mexican adventure as wasteful, 
' one that led to financial confusion at home 
and loss of prestige abroad. The Opposition 
tied the Mexican question (and others) to its 
dernand for constitutional evolution toward 
guarantees of the “indispensable liberties” of the 
French people. Although Maximilian needed 
more French troops in 1865, Napoleon refused 
to send them because of the worsening Euro- 
pean situation and because of threats from a 


polities, in a wartime emergency, the 
executive may be able to ignore, pro- 
rogue, or dissolve an intransigent legis- 
lature. Charles I summoned the “Short 
Parliament” to vote taxes to support 
his war against the Scots. He dismissed 
the Parliament when it refused to do 
so; but he was forced to agree to the 
Peace of Ripon (1640) because of a 
lack of money. The techniques enu- 
merated above thus remain significant 
for states where the legislatures play 
more than a decorative role. 


Now-MirrrAnY ELITES 


To the extent that the elites control 
the legislature through patronage, or in-: 
fluence and mobilize the opinion of a 
majority of the general public, the legis- - 


lature will itself be responsive to elite 


opinion. The discussion in the preced- : 
ing sections is relevant here whenever 
the legislature does reflect elite atti- 
tudes, or whenever public opinion can be 
said to have been shaped by the elites. 
Situations likely to give rise to a desire 
for peace (or for a continuation of the 
war) on the part of the public will also 
be operative in the case of the elites— 
as members of the public. 

But elites have special interests be- 
yond their general interests as citizens 
of the state or as a faction at war. If 
the length of the war or the loss of re- 
sources threatens to deprive them of the 
values to which these particular interests 
attach, we may be sure that they will 
press the decision-makers to take mea- 


United States that could now act more boldly 
abroad after the end of its Civil War. 

Thus, the vocal Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly had not been a major influence in 
Napoleon's decision; but it was a factor in the 
turmoil of domestic politics that very much 
disturbed the Emperor. In 1866, Napoleon 


. decided to disengage gradually and to with- 


draw his troops from Mexico; and two months 
after the last French units departed, Maxi- 
milian was betrayed and executed (May. 
1867). : 
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sures to preserve those values—and if 
need be, to end the war in order to do 
so. Thus, for example, party leaders 
in a democratic polity will be especially 
sensitive to the opinion of their con- 
stituency; and if prolongation of the 
war is unpopular, the leaders will try to 
influence the decision-makers for an 
early end to the war, lest the war’s un- 
popularity reduce their influence within 
the party, or result in a falling away of 
the party’s public support. 

The split between the Independent 
and Conservative members of Parlia- 
ment in 1648 (during the English Civil 
War) became focused on the question of 
Parliamentary war policy. The Inde- 
pendents wanted to prosecute the war to 
a decisive conclusion; but the Conserva- 
tives, fearing the radicalism of the Inde- 
pendents and the possible ‘costs to them 
if the Independents were to win a clear- 
cut military victory, favored waging a 
defensive war; some even entered nego- 
tiations with the king to end hostilities. 
The Independents were able to prevail, 
and about one hundred Conservatives 
were excluded from Parliament in 
Pride’s Purge. By 1708, Britain and its 
allies could be said to have won the War 
of the Spanish Succession against Louis 
XIV. But Whig demands upon the 
French king were excessive, and the war 
continued. ‘The isolationist Tories op- 
posed the Spanish policy of the Whigs, 
a policy that had led the Whigs to de- 
mand bases in France for future mili- 
tary action against Spain. Obtaining an 
election victory in 1710, after much in- 
trigue (and the collapse of negotiations 
with the French once more—and again 
because of Whig demands), the Tories 
finally succeeded in opening peace nego- 
tiations. 

Increasing domestic discontent was 
one of the reasons Napoleon TIT agreed 
to peace with Austria at Villafranca in 
1859. While the Liberal Party sup- 
ported the emperor's nationalities poli- 


of the war has been severe. 


cles (so encouraging Italian aspirations, 
among others), the Catholic Party's 
worst fears were confirmed when anti- 
papal uprisings occurred in northern 
Italy. This party's opposition to a con- 
tinuation of the war, together with the 
importunities of the empress and Count 
Walewski, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, persuaded Napoleon of the need 
for peace. 

Business leaders and members of cer- 
tain political and social groups will pre- 
fer—indeed, they often demand—peace 
overtures if the values for which they 
have associated or organized are threat- 
ened by a continuation of the war. This 
will be particularly true when invasion 
is imminent; but it will also be true 
where the social and economic impact 
Of course, 
demands for peace will not originate 
with these elites unless there has been 
a change in their value priorities: but 
they often become less ideologically ded- 
icated to the war effort when their val- 
ues are jeopardized. More than the 
public, whose interests tend to be gen- 
eral, amorphous, and frequently tied to 
non-material, ideological values (even 
in a late or costly phase of war), the 
elites, solicitous of the loss of their par- 
ticular and concrete interests, could be 
impelled at an earlier time to compare 
the benefits of a longer war with the 
costs, in terms of the values in which 
they are interested —and conclude that 
peace is necessary. 

News media owners and directors may 
serve the interests of one or another of 
the elite groups of which they are ‘“‘mem- 
bers," or with whom they most closely 
identify. But they may also take a 
self-serving position, perhaps ideologi- 
cally oriented, perhaps adopted for 
business reasons (exploiting war or 
peace sentiments in order to sell news- 
papers or air time). If the policy-mak- 
ers have infringed the prerogatives of 
the media owners (by censorship, or by 
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harassing. journalists), the media may 
then wage a campaign of blanket con- 
demnation of war or peace policies, ir- 
"respective of their merit. 
_ The efficacy of the news media lies in 
: their’ ability to educate (or propa- 
. gandize) the public and other elite 
.- groups. 
‘or Support; and in a democratic polity, 
the policy-makers can ill afford to alien- 
‘aie ‘all the media elites. In authori- 
_tarian or totalitarian polities, the news 
‘media are controlled by the incumbent 
` regime, which can manipulate the con- 
tent of the news to further the ends of 
' its policies, whether for peace or for 
‘war. Controlled news can bring about 
de-ideologization, a lessening of the in- 
, tensity with which the public and the 


“elites hold to the values for which the 


war has been waged—just as it can stir 
tp hatred of the enemy. In the First 
"World War, government propaganda be- 
‘came an instrument of war; the news 
. media. misled the masses; and they were 
in part responsible for the length of the 


war, for the difficulty of peacemaking, 


: and. for the eae of the peace 
settlements.* r ; 


` 4, We ought to include religious elites in 
‘our discussion of non-military elites, In some 
, cases serving the interests of a transnational 
religion (e.g, Islam, Roman Catholicism), in 
others, the interests of a state church (e.g. 
Lutheranism, Anglicanism), religious elites have 


chad, at various times, an important influence ` 


on policy-makers’ decisions for peace or for 
. war. We distinguish two channels of influence 
' Zor a transnational religion: (1) influence 
.sxerfed by the head of the religion—as, for 
example, the successful mediation by Pope 
Nicholas V of the war between, Venice and 
"Milan in 1454, or the unsuccessful efforts of 
: Pope Innocent. X to prevent the: Catholic 
" princes from agreeing to the Peace of West- 
“phalia (1648), ending the so-called Thirty Years 
War; and (2) the decentralized efforts of the 
- subordinate or local clergy within a particular 
‘state. - This is the equivalent of efforts by 
state churchmen to influence policy-makers for 
‘ peace. To the extent that religion, as an 
ideology, influences the war or peace policies of 


They. can mobilize opposition, 
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DECISION-MAKERS AND THEIR ADVISERS. `. 


Division of opinion among the deci- 


sion-makers and their advisers leads to — 


ineffective and vacillating policies; and | 
this is as true when the policy-makers:. 


ponder over whether they should move | ` 


toward peace as it is at any other time. 
In June, 1940, the Reynaud cabinet was 
‘divided in the face of the rapid German ` 
advance through northern France. Ideo- 
logical differences played a part. Some 
of the ministers had strong anti-Repub- 
lican and anti-Marxist leanings, and 
favored reaching a modus vivendi with 


-Hitler. Others wanted to hold out as 


long as possible and make a stand in - l 
North Africa.’ Policy differences among 


„the ministers went hand in hand with an 


inability of French military leaders to . 
agree upon a strategy to defend France. 
There seemed to be a paralysis of com- . 
mand. The cabinet finally voted to 
capitulate, Reynaud resigned, and 
Marshal Pétain formed a new govern- 
ment and requested an armistice. 

In the late fifties, successive French - 
governments could neither prosecute the 
Algerian war in earnest nor negotiate a 
settlement. Such was the Constitution 
of the Fourth Republic that, with re- 
speci to an issue that divided the Na- 
tional Assembly and the cabinet (as the 
Algerian war had done), a premier 
could not remain in office long enough to 
follow a consistent plan or implement 
his own policies. 


Strong Leadership 


Strong and resolute leadership that 
avoids or prevents division of opinion 
among military leaders or civilian policy- 
makers, or deals forcefully with it when 
it does arise, can have the opposite ef-. 
fect; and France again provides us with. 


a belligerent, the religious elites will ordinar- 
ily have greater access to the decision-makers, 
and perhaps also increased influence in 
shaping decisions. 1 . 
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examples. President Gaie de Gaulle, 
equipped with powers given him under 
the Constitution of the Fifth" Republic, 
ended the Algerian war, initially allow- 
ing certain French Army commanders 
and the colons to be deceived about his 
intentions (they believed he would fight 
to retain Algeria), out-maneuvering 
fhem, and then neutralizing their oppo- 
sition to Algerian independence. Clem- 
enceau’s leadership in the First World 
War stood not for peacemaking, but for 
a continuation of the war until it was 
won. He ruthlessly put down a mutiny 
of French troops in the spring of 1917, 
crushed labor strikes, arrested , and 
prosecuted peace advocates, all in pur- 
suing a policy against what he called 
“defeatism.” 

The strong personalities of Clemen- 
ceau and De Gaulle point up the im- 
portance for or against peace initiatives 
and peacemaking of the individual de- 
cision-maker’s personality, his predilec- 
tions, prejudices, and idiosyncrasies. A 
psychological study of belligerent leaders 
in any war would no doubt help explain 
why a. decision to negotiate peace, or 
continue the war, had been made. An 
extreme example is that of Tsar Peter 
III: such was his admiration for Fred- 
erick the Great that he saved Prussia 
irom almost certain defeat at Russian 
hands in the Seven Years War by mak- 
ing peace four months after his accession 
to the throne. 

Where more than one policy-maker is 
involved in a decision, personal conflicts 
between them can also play a vital part 
in a decision to move toward peace. But 
‘role differences are also important, and 
nowhere is this more evident than in 
the diverging perspectives and. approach 
to the problems of a particular war, of 
military leaders on the one hand and 
civilian leaders on the other. Thus, 
while civilian leaders may begin to 
question the efficacy of war, we some- 
times see military leaders pressing for 


a continuation of war because they 
believe that victory (or at least a lim- 
ited success) is imminent, or because 
they want an opportunity to’ vindicate 
the honor of the armed forces after a 
series of defeats, or because the war 
has not provided sufficient glory for 
them. Louis Napoleon rejected an Aus- 
trian proposal for the settlement of the 
Crimean’ War in 1855 because he was 
afraid of the effects of a premature 
peace on the honor of the French Army. 
In the summer of 1945, Japanese mili- 
tary leaders feared the destruction of 
Japan, but yet they wanted to preserve 
their country’s honor by fighting to the 


death. On the instructions of the Em- 


peror, the Suzuki government sought 


- ways to end the war; and while Ameri- 


can armistice terms were eventually ac- 
cepted, the Japanese peacemakers nar- 
rowly missed assassination by military 
extremists. 

War can also serve the career goals 
of the officers of the armed forces and 
the reserves, or improve their status in 
the polity. But we must be chary of 
too easy generalizations. If a war were 
to threaten destruction of the army ‘or 
the officer corps, it is conceivable that 
the military advisers of the executive 
would come to favor peace initiatives. 
Thus, in. September, 1918, Field Mar- . 
shal Ludendorff notified the Kaiser and 
his chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, 
thatit would be necessary to ask for an 
armistice. Although blaming civilian 
leaders and defeatism on the home front, 
he believed that a cease-fire was essen- 
tial to preserve the integrity of the 
army and the officer corps. 

The ministries of the polity’s execu- 
tive are usually organized along func- 
tional lines. The attitudes of the min- 
isters and their staff or civil servants 
will to some extent be shaped by the 
effects of the war on the performance of 
their ministry's functions. Tradition- 
ally, the civilian directors of the mili-. 
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tary and the minister of war (if any), 
tend more to favor the views of the 
leaders of the armed forces than does 
the foreign minister; and internal func- 
"tional ministries will tend to be con- 
“cerned about the relative proportion of 
tae budget allocated to war and to the 
domestic programs they supervise. A 
lengthy and costly war could persuade 
the bureaucrats of the need for peace in 
arder to allow continuation or expansion 
cf the programs they administer. 
In part because of human inertia, de- 
. cision-makers often find it difficult to 
change their war policies, and may even 
conclude that any change is indefensi- 
ble. Embarking upon peace negotia- 
. tions is a difficult enough decision; it 
requires a rethinking of war aims, ex- 
tensive planning, and the formulation of 
goals of a possible peace settlement. 
Moreover, decision-makers will often be 
loath to abandon policies they have 
originated—because they are their poli- 
cies, and abandonment is (or at least 
can be construed as) an admission of 
error or incompetence. Such an admis- 
‘sion, because of the inferences the elites 
_and the public draw from it, may have 
unpleasant consequences for the leaders, 
` particularly in a war where costs have 
been high. The policy-makers could be 
publicly condemned; they might lose 
their constituencies (popular or oli- 
garchical); and their political careers 
would probably be at an end. They 
. might feel that history would hold them 
responsible for the war or for errors in 
> judgment in the implementation of war 
policies. Anticipating these  conse- 
quences, the policy-makers may resist 
moves toward peace, hoping that the 
military situation will improve, that 
delay will allow time for diplomatic 
moves to succeed in obtaining foreign 
assistance or better conditions for peace 
negotiations, or that some untoward 
event will adversely affect the enemy’s 
_capacity to wage war. 


Possible Misperceptions 


Decision-makers can misperceive the 
war, the nature of the domestic and 
international environments, and the 
character of the allies and the adver- 
sary. Their image of the capabilities 
and intentions of the enemy could be 
that of an earlier stage of the war, if 
they have not adjusted to changed con- 
ditions with the passage of time. Cog- 
nitive dissonance may be at a low level 
—or ignored; and this will be more 
likely to happen in a polity where news 
is controlled by the decision-makers, 
who come to believe in their own stereo- 
types of environmental conditions. A 
regime that has isolated itself from the 
public, that does not adequately monitor 


public or elite opinion, will not even 


have a valid image of its own domestic 
political situation. If the gap between 
image and reality grows too wide, rebel- 
lion and a coup d’état.can occur; or the 
people may give up supporting the war 


-effort, ministers of the executive resign, 


and the army refuse to fight. 

The question of what is too wide a 
gap between image and reality depends 
upon the polity and the situation. Even 
in a democracy, with a free press and 
elites with access to the executive, mis- 
perception can occur. Certain cultural | 
characteristics may be shared by all na- 
tionals, whether elites or decision-mak- 
ers; and these may, to some extent, de- 
termine what in the environment is 
perceived and what is ignored. The 
culture may, in short, limit structurally 
the ability of its members to apprehend 
objective conditions —or at least certain 
kinds of conditions associated with the 
course and conduct of the war. Finally, 
whatever the nature of the polity and its 
cognitive limitations, even the smallest 
gap between image and reality can be 
fatal in certain situations—fatal either 
to the war effort or to the ability of the 


policy-makers. to: survive 
within the polity.. 

‘Ideology also affects the way indi- 
viduals perceive political and social ac- 
tion, and can be responsible for mis- 
perceptions that prevent or discourage 
the policy-makers from making moves 
toward a settlement of the war. The 
Protestant ideology of the members of 
the Long Parliament prevented an early 
settlement of the Civil War and the 
issues it raised. Hatred of foreigners 
and the attachment to the Chinese 
world view, which amounted to an ide- 
ology, coupled with the unique ideology 
of the Boxers, led to the so-called Boxer 
Rebellion, and so colored the outlook of 
the Empress Dowager znd her advisers 
that they ignored peace feelers from 
commanders of the allied expeditionary 
force that was moving inexorably toward 
Peking. ` Only after the capital had been 
taken and the court had fled was a 
peace negotiated. 

In certain circumstances, ideology 
may promote peace: among belligerents 
of the same ideology, for example (par- 
ticularly where ideological unity seems 
to be necessary because of threats from 
an antagonistic ideology). Thus, Crom- 
well was prompted to make peace with 
the Dutch in 1654 because he believed 
that all Protestant states should be 
united. Of course, too much cannot be 
made of the naturalness of peace be- 
tween “co-ideological” states. Where 
policy-makers deem political power fac- 
tors more important than their ideology, 
and they can control the people and the 
elites (and perhaps rationalize decisions 
in ideological terms), they may make 


‘politically 
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..Wár-on a state haying the-same official 


ideology. We- find many examples of 
this during the wars—more or less re- 
ligious wars-—of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Indeed, a policy- 
maker so disposed might even ally his 


.state' to. another with an antagonistic’ 


ideology; as Louis XIV, the Most Chris- 
tian King of France, made an alliance 
with the sultan.of the Ottoman Empire 
against the Holy Roman Emperor. 
Until the decision-makers themselves 
experience a shift in their value priori- 


. ties—away from ideological values to 


either more modest or more pragmatic 
aims—they will refuse. to: make the de- 
cisions necessary for peace. The great 
ideologue, Lenin, was expeditiously prag- 
matic when it came to making peace 
with Germany in March, 1918. He did 
not let his ideology stand in the way of 
the hard peace of Brest-Litovsk, -a 
peace that his regime needed to con- 
solidate itself, a peace that Russian 
soldiers and Russian peasants demanded 
—but one that almost split the revolu- 
tionary leaders because it was, after all, 
a punitive peace with reactionaries ànd 
violated the principles of socialism." 


5. A more complete study of the domestic 
origins of peace would require us to consider 
(1) the effects of domestic political forces 
upon the negotiations leading to a peace settle- 
ment; and (2) the importance of certain 
activities planned deliberately by the adversary 
to affect the domestic politics of the kel- 


ligerent—activities that could, in turn, result 


in policies favorable to the ‘adversary (eg. 
propaganda, or diplomatic techniques designed 
to embarrass the decision-makers of the bel- 
ligerent). Space limitations do not permit us 
to delve into these matters here. 
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"0s War Termination as a-Problem 
in Civil-Military Relations 
By MORTON H. HALPERIN 


Asstract: Three military groups with different interests 


"will influence decisions regarding war termination. Each will 


` believe that it is advocating what is in the national interest 
but will view it.from a different perspective. The field com- 
mander will believe that his theater is of central importance 
and that military victory is possible. The military services 
- will be concerned about their continuing autonomy and growth: 
; and will evaluate proposals for war termination from this per- 


-.spective. The general staff in the nation’s capital will be ` 


sensitive to domestic and foreign political considerations and 
will view their mission as compromising between civilian and 
field commander views. ; 
Civilian political leaders will be concerned with the: post-war 
domestic implications. Civilians are frequently dependent on 
the military for information on both allied and enemy war 


: ‘capability. Field commanders generally believe that time is 
` on their side, but are likely to be cautious in promising 


success in any given period. ‘At the same time, they tend to 
exaggerate tactical successes. 
To procure adoption of the desired policy, military (ice à 


. .. may threaten a coup, threaten to resign, or issue public state- . 


ments pre- empting policy. .The most potent weapon of the 
civilian leader is to fire the field commander. 

Pressure to end a war will usually come from civilians, who 
will need the support of the general staff to overrule the field 
commander. 
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WAR ends when there is agreement 

within the decision-making struc- 
tures of the two or more belligerent 
governments to stop fighting. This oc- 
curs when there is internal agreement 
that they should be prepared to termi- 
nate the fighting if acceptable condi- 
tions can be reached and there is an 
overlap between the acceptable condi- 
‘tions of the contending parties. Each 
government, in arriving at a determina- 
tion at any time as to whether to be 
prepared to terminate a conflict, and if 
so, under what terms, needs to take 
account of the views of its senior mili- 
tary leaders. Governments vary as to 
the degree that they take military views 
into account in high policy decisions, in 
peacetime as well as in war, but for any 
government the degree of attention 
given to military views will be greater 
during a war. This paper examines the 
-way in which civil-military relations af- 
fect the policies of a government toward 
war termination. General propositions 
about the impact of relations between 
military and civilians on war termina- 
tion are suggested with some specific 
examples drawn from recent military 
conflicts, particularly in the developed 
countries. 

We consider first the military and 
civilian participants in the process of 
determining conditions for war termina- 
tion, and the different interests -that 
these groups are likely to have. 


MILITARY INTERESTS 


The military participants in the pro- 
cess can be divided into a number of 
different groups. The most useful 
grouping will depend on the particular 
government involved and on the kinds of 
decisions one is trying to examine. 
However, it is possible to identify three 
individuals or groups who are likely to 
be important within the military in 
shaping attitudes toward war termina- 


tion conditions at any time in any major 
government. 


The Field Command 


The first is the field command. 
Typically, the field commander himself 
will have become an important political 
figure with a popular following at home 
by the end of a military conflict. Even 
where he does not, he and his principal 
subordinate commanders and his ad- 
visory staff will have come to play a 
key role in any decision. They will be 
the men in the field whose advice will 
have to be sought about future pros- 
pects and whose judgment on tactical 
military issues will count heavily with 
military leaders in the capital, as well 
as with civilians. Thus, the field com- 
mander, either as an individual or in 
terms of a staff unit, will play a key 
role. 

All the participants in the process, 
whether civilian or military, will be- 
lieve that they should advocate what is 
in the over-all interest of their country 
rather than what is in the interest of 
the particular organization to which 
they are attached or in their personal or 
internal political interest. Nevertheless, 
each participant will also view what is’ 
in the national interest from his own 
perspective. He will be influenced by 
his place in the hierarchy and his mis- 
sion as he sees it. Thus, a field com- 
mander will tend to look at the national 
interest from the perspective of the local 
military theater in which he is engaged. 
He will come to believe that the war 
being carried out in his theater is of 
vital importance to the future of his 
country and to any higher ideal, such 
as democracy, Christianity, or commu- 
nism, to which he is attached. A local 
field commander will also come to be- 
lieve that success in the form of military 
victory is possible. He will come to 
feel that his government owes him sup- 
port, additional troops, and equipment 
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if necessary, but basically he will tend 
to be optimistic over the chances of 
military success. The field commander 
will also be concerned about the morale 
of his troops. He will tend to equate 
the successful performance of his mis- 
sion with the national interest and there- 
fore to equate things necessary to 
improve the morale and combat effec- 
tiveness of his troops with the national 
interest. 

U.S. Army General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, in his conduct of the Korean 
war, exhibited these characteristics in 
classic form. MacArthur came to be- 
lieve that success for the United States 
in the Korean war, by which he meant 
the defeat of the Chinese Communist 
armies, at least in the field, was vital 
to the security of the United States. 
He came to believe that American inter- 
ests required that all that was necessary 
be done to win the war. He had faith 
in his ability to win, provided that he 
was given the necessary support and the 
necessary freedom to conduct combat 
operations as he believed necessary.* 

This same general belief was exhibited 
by French generals, both in Algeria and 
in Indo-China. For example, General 
Navarre, commander of French forces 
in Indo-China in 1954, greatly under- 
estimated enemy strength and overesti- 
mated his own ability to win, as well as 
the importance of Indo-China to France, 
at least as compared to the views of 
those in Paris. The French command- 
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ers in Algeria came to feel that success 
was possible and crucial for France.® 


Viewpoints of the Services 


Two other military perspectives are 
likely to exist on questions affecting war 
termination. Both of these groups are 
situated in the nation’s capital, but they 
approach the problem with different 
perspectives. The first group is com- 
posed of senior military officers of the 
various services—the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force—who remain at- 
tached to service perspectives and ser- 
vice outlooks on particular issues which 
affect war termination. The second 
group is the central general staff, the 
principal military advisers to the senior 
civilian officials, who come to be imbued 
with a perspective which leads them to 
focus on operational issues as they re- 
late to the broad national concerns of 
the political leaders. 

Let us consider service perspectives 
first. Service perspectives seldom come 
into play explicitly in determining high 
political strategy. However, service 
views do affect the perspective with . 
which senior commanders play their 
roles in the general staff, and do directly 
influence certain kinds of events which 
in turn affect decisions regarding war 
termination. Service perspectives are 
also important because of the way the 
politics of budget-making in defense 
issues interacts with the politics of 
decision-making in policy issues, includ- 
ing war termination. (This subject will 
be considered shortly.) 
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It has frequently been said that mili- 
tary officers always fight the last war— 
that is to say, their preparations and 
calculations are always based on as- 
sumptions which were true in the war 
most recently fought by the nation. 
This is certainly to some extent true, 
although it is not clear wkether military 
views or civilian views are the more 
dominated by the immediate past. 
However, it is also the case that those 
with a service perspective are greatly 
concerned about the post-war period— 
and about the next war. That is, they 
are concerned with how the conduct of 
the war will affect the future definition 
of the roles and missions of each service 
as compared to the others, and perhaps 
to such civilian agencies as intelligence 
organizations. 

For example, the French army in 
Algeria during the Algerian war seemed 
to be concerned with the impact of vari- 
ous outcomes on the future of the For- 
eign Legion. The Frenck army, navy, 
and air force were also concerned about 
the implications of how the war ended, 
and the political role of the army in 
ending the war, for the fature division 
of power between the services. In the 
United States during the Second World 
War, the services were concerned about 
future roles and missions, including the 
possible unification of the armed forces 
and the creation of a separate Air 
Force. In the Vietnam war, the ser- 
vices have been concerned with the 
future Army and Air Force roles in 
tactical air, the future of such elite or- 
ganizations as the Green Berets, and the 
future role of the Marine Corps in 
ground combat operations. 
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In focusing on the concern about 
other services as to how the conduct of 
a war and its termination will affect 
future roles and missions, we have al- 
ready touched on one of the key inter- 
ests of the services, namely that of their 
roles and missions in relation to other 
military organizations, in some cases 
other civilian organizations as well. 
The historic divisions between Navy 
and ground forces have been totally 
blurred by the developments of con- 
temporary military technology. Thus, 
there is in all major military establish- 
ments now a competition between the 
services for roles and missions which are 
in the margin between the services. 
This means that services will desire to 
protect the missions which they have 
and in some cases to expand them, and 
they are concerned about how behavior 
during a war and also the process of war 
termination affect future assignments of 
roles and missions. 

Services are also, of course, concerned 
about their budgets, both their absolute 
budgets and their relative budgets com- 
pared to other services. Thus, they will 
begin planning during war time for the 
postwar situation, and attempt to de- 
velop a strategic doctrine which will 
justify their own budgets in the post- 
war period. This cannot help but in- 
fluence their attitude toward war termi- . 
nation issues. 

Perhaps the strongest organizational 
interest of the military services is in 
autonomy, the drive to bé left alone so 
that the organization can grow and 
prosper and survive according to its own 
desires. This drive for autonomy af- 
fects the way the services look at opera- 
tional issues, including. those which 
affect war termination.® 


General Staff 


Civilian leaders will feel the need to 
have in the capital a group of senior 


6. Ibid. 
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military leaders and staff to advise them 
on the conduct of the war. They will 
not be willing to deal directly with the 
field commanders and thereby be forced 
to accept their proposals. "These mili- 
tary leaders, who obviously will have to 
come from the military services, will see 
their role in terms of giving broad- 
gauged military advice to senior political 
leaders. To a greater or lesser degree, 
they will be able to remove the blinders 
on the interests of the services to which 
they belong and to provide a view of the 
national interest through the perspective 
of the worldwide political and military 
interests of their country. The ap- 
proach of these leaders is likely to be 
characterized by loyalty to political 
leaders and sensitivity to their domestic 
political as well as foreign policy inter- 
ests, and focus on the several theaters 
of military operations.or potential mili- 
tary operations with which their coun- 
try may be faced. These leaders will 
also see their mission as attempting to 
compromise between service interests 
and field commander interests on the 
one hand and those of the civilian 
leadership on the other. 

It is when this group determines that 
an ending of the war is in the over-all 
interest of the country that possibilities 
for an active effort to seek termination 
of a war greatly increase. Thus, in the 
United States, when the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff decided that following the Chinese 
entry into the Korean war the over-all 
interests of the United States required 
acceptance of an armistice along the 
existing lines, the civilian officials of the 
Truman administration were in a strong 
position to move in that direction, de- 
spite the objections of the field com- 
mander. Similarly, in 1954, the French 
government was able to get its senior 
defense officials, after a trip to the field, 
to conclude that the war was hopeless 
and that an armistice should be sought 
right away. 


CIVILIAN PERSPECTIVES 


With this overview of the interests 
and perspectives of various military 
groups, we turn to a brief consideration 
of civilian perspectives. It is, of course, 
much more diffcult to say anything 
general which applies to civilian leaders 
across the board, since the structures 
of government vary enormously and the 
roles assigned to different individuals 
also vary greatly. Nevertheless, we can 
identify the perspective of the senior 
political leadership and the perspec- 
tive of the Foreign Office or State 
Department. 

The senior political leadership of a 
country, even, or perhaps one might say 
particularly, during a war, will view the 
national interest largely through domes- 
tic constraints. What is in the nation's 
interest will derive in large part from 
their perspective on what the nation will 
support and what it will be possible to 
do, given constraints posed by domestic 
politics. Political leaders will also be 
concerned with the impact which various 
kinds of war termination conditions will 
have on the postwar politics of their 
country. 'They will be concerned with 
whether war termination on one set of 
conditions would give rise to the charge 
of a stab in the back, of selling out to 
the enemy, leading to a period of right- 
wing attacks of the kind known as 
McCarthyism in the United States. On 
the other hand, if the war goes on too 
long and there is growing disaffection 
from the left, civilian leaders will be 
concerned with the kind of outbreaks 
which affected American policy in the 
mid-1960's in Vietnam. They will be 
concerned as to whether or not the 
growing opposition to the war on the 
left will undercut the ability to pursue 
successfully the conditions for war ter- 
mination which had previously been es- 
tablished. They will also be concerned 
about the impact, for the long-run con- 
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duct of the foreign policy of their coun- 
try, of the growing disaffection of the 
left-wing group. 

Political leaders will also, of course, 
be concerned with the impact of war 
termination conditions on elections and 
in some countries on the future survival 
of the current constitutional system. 
They will also be concerned with their 
support on other issues. Particularly 
during a limited war, when politics will 
be going on as usual at home on do- 
mestic welfare issues, political leaders 
wil be concerned with how the condi- 
tions they put forward for war termina- 
tion and continuation of the war itself 
will affect their ability to get desired 
programs. 

Certainly, for example, Harry Truman 
during the Korean war was concerned 
with the impact on the Fair Deal of 
continuation of the Korean war; he was 
anxious to end the war, at least in part, 
to avoid interference with what were 
considered to be critically important 
domestic programs. With the image 
etched firmly in people's minds concern- 
ing what happened in the United States 
after the Korean war, Lyndon Johnson 
sought, and Richard Nixon is seeking, 
to end the Vietnam war in a way which 
would avoid another period of McCar- 
thyism at home. General Charles de 
Gaulle, in maneuvering to end the 
Algerian war, was certainly concerned 
in large part with maintaining French 
society and avoiding charges of a sell- 
out from the right, which came close 
to producing a coup d'état against the 
general. 


Foreign Office Perspectives 


If political leaders are focused on the 
implications for postwar politics of war 
termination conditions, so will Foreign 
Office and State Department officials be 
focused on the implications of war ter- 
mination for postwar diplomatic rela- 


tions. Thus, they wish to see wer ter- 
mination conditions which strengthen 
the hand of their country in what they 
will enyision as the postwar pclitical 
competition. 


Different Perspectives 


These different perspectives will lead 
each of the participants, in the process 
of determining a position on specific 
war termination issues, to view pro- 
posals differently. When an issue af- 
fecting war termination arises, field 
commanders will see it in terms of ob- 
taining a military victory in the field, 
services will be concerned with the 
implications for postwar missions and 
postwar budgets, political leaders with 
the postwar domestic situation at home, 
and Foreign Offices with postwar diplo- 
macy. Thus, various proposals will ap- 
pear as either threats or opportunities, 
according to one’s perspective. How- 
ever, the internal dialogue will be con- 
ducted in terms of the over-all national 
interest. 

Having sketched out interests as they 
will affect decisions, we turn briefly to 
a look at some aspects of the process by 
which civilian leaders and military lead- 
ers intertact in considering questions 
affecting war termination. 


Budgets and Wars 


Civilians and military leaders interact 
with each other in two totally different 
processes. One involves decisions about 
size of armies and the kinds of weapons 
they will have—what are called budget 
decisions. The second concerns deci- 
sions on the use of military forces, on 
decisions to go to war, and, of concern 
to us here, to seek peace. These two 
processes critically affect each other in a 
number of ways. We can only briefly 
review some of the effects of the 
process of bargaining about defense 
budgets on policy issues, including war 
termination. 
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In arguing in support of the acquisi- 
tion of new weapons systems, the ser- 
vices frequently find themselves in a 
position in which the logic of the debate 
forces them to overstate the likely per- 
formance characteristics of the system, 
or at least to be extremely optimistic 
about how well the system will perform. 
In convincing political leaders that a 
system should be procured, they create 
in the minds of these political leaders 
an exaggerated view of the effectiveness 
of the system. For example, when in 
1970 President Richard Nixon described 
a potential ABM system against China 
as “virtually infallible,’ he was clearly 
reflecting the sense of salesmanship of 
those in the military in favor of the 
ABM system.” One can only speculate 
about how this belief would affect 
President Nixon's attitude toward policy 
issues with China, including questions 
of the initiation of military operations 
or their termination. 

The services themselves, having 
promised certain performance from their 
military equipment when they were 
arguing for its procurement, find it dif- 
ficult to come back later and argue that 
the systems cannot perform in that way 
during a particular crisis or war situa- 
tion. Thus, if asked to carry out a 
mission, they may feel obliged to agree 
to it, while having their own doubts 
about whether it can be successfully 
accomplished, 

The requirements of the budget de- 
bates also lead to statements about 
enemy capabilities which may affect 
future decisions about war initiation and 
war termination. 

Military services tend to have a 
healthy respect for their potential op- 
ponents and to want to have very sub- 
stantial superiority before they are pre- 
pared to engage in war. On the other 
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hand, in order to get particular weapons 
systems, they are sometimes driven to 
promising that with those systems they 
will have superiority or an effective 
capability for military combat. For 
example, the Japanese navy, prior to 
World War II, pressed for certain naval 
forces. When they were given these 
forces, Japanese admirals found it dif- 
ficult to argue that the Japanese navy 
was not prepared for war with the 
United States, since they had justified 
those forces as necessary for engaging in 
combat with the United States. Thus, 
in a critical moment in the decision to 
go to war with the United States, the 
Japanese navy was not prepared to 
state its full doubts about its ability to 
win such a war. Similarly, at the end 
of the war it was not prepared to admit 
that it had been defeated, having prom- 
ised that it would do substantially 
better if given the naval forces with 
which it was provided.® 

Thus, the debates about the procure- 
ment of new systems, in terms of prom- 
ises of technical performance and of 
relative capability vis-à-vis potential 
enemies, will affect the positions that 
services feel free to take during war 
time, as well as the perspectives of po- 
litical leaders on what their military 
forces can accomplish. 

It is also the case that future competi- 
tion about defense budgets will affect 
decisions about policy issues during a 
war. We have already discussed this 
question in considering future roles and 
missions and future budgets in terms of 
service interest. Here the point to be 
made is that the argument that the 
services are willing to put forward will 
be influenced by their judgment of how 
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these will affect postwar struggles over 
defense budgets. 


Information 


Civilian leaders, in considering whether 
to continue a war, or on what conditions 
to be prepared to terminate it, fre- 
quently look to milizary leaders for 
information on questions defined as 
“military.” What is a military ques- 
tion is, in fact, a matter of convention. 
Questions concerning the morale and 
effectiveness of the country’s own troops 
will always be considered a military 
question, as to some extent will be the 
judgments about how well the forces will 
fight in the future. However, many 
‘countries, including the United States, 
now have intelligence services to share 
responsibility for questions of enemy in- 
tentions, and even enemy capabilities 
and judgments about what strategies 
the enemy is likely to pursue. Never- 
theless, even where civilian groups such 
as intelligence organizations are given a 
hand in the evaluation of these ques- 
tions, military judgments on them will 
play an important role in evaluations by 
political leaders. 

A key question in the judgments of 
officials of a country about whether or 
not to continue a war is the question of 
whose side is helped by time. Field 
commanders tend to have a bias in favor 
of time being on their side. They see 
themselves as building up momentum 
toward a military victory. There does 
not appear to be any svstematic bias 
from the point of view of military of- 
ficers at home on the question of 
whether time will help. French mili- 
tary leaders in Paris differed with the 
field commander in 1954 in advising 
the government that time was not on 
their side and that they should sue for 
peace as quickly as possible. On the 
other hand, U.S. military commanders in 
Washington tended to support the field 


commander’s judgment that time was on 
their side in the Vietnam conflict, and 
that therefore negotiations should be 
delayed. 

A second critical question closely re- 
lated to the question of whom time will 
help is the question of whether or not 
military victory is possible. Here again, 
field commanders tend to believe that 
victory is possible, while this may or 
may not be challenged by military of- 
ficers in the capital. General Matthew 
Ridgway, who assumed command of UN 
forces in Korea after General Mac- 
Arthur’s removal, appears to be an ex- 
ception to this rule. Ridgway recog- 
nized that victory against the Chinese 
forces was not possible and supported 
efforts toward a negotiated settlement. 
In the case of the Suez crisis in 1956, 
the British military believed from the 
start that the operation was hopeless 
and that neither a military nor a po- 
litical victory could be obtained.® Japa- 
nese military leaders were very pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of a military 
success for Japan from the beginning of 
the war with the United States, and this 
pessimism grew as the war continued. 
Nevertheless, as we will see below, they 
they came to different policy judgments 
from those of their British colleagues. 

A third problem of evaluation con- 
cerns the question of enemy intentions 
and strategy. Traditionally, field com- 
manders have been looked to for evalü- 
ation of this question, although in many 
cases their sources of information are 
less good than that of the central staff 
or of civilian intelligence organizations. 
Thus, during the Korean war General 
MacArthur’s view that the Chinese 
would not intervene was given great 
weight despite the fact that Washington- 
based intelligence organizations with 
more information felt that the proba- 
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bility of Chinese intervention was con- 
siderably higher. 

The military’s advice on € 
tactical military questions can also be 
important in affecting decisions about 
war termination. For example, during 
the Suez crisis of 1956 the British 
cabinet was advised by senior military 
officials that it would take several days, 
perhaps as much as a week, for the 
British-French invasion force to reach 
the end of the Suez Canal. Knowing 
that it could not wait so long, the 
British cabinet ordered a cease-fire. In 
fact, military officials in the field be- 
lieved that the canal could be seized in 
a matter of a few hours, and advance 
units were already at the end of the 
canal. However, when asked to give an 
official estimate, each unit of the chain 
of military command hedged somewhat 
as the estimate moved up the lines. By 
the time it reached the cabinet it was 
so hedged as to lead to a decision op- 
posite from the one that might very 
well have been made had the original 
estimate in the field reached the cabi- 
net. This hedging can go either way. 
Confronted with an operation of high 
uncertainty, military officers are likely 
to overstate the threats as a hedge 
against failure, On the other hand, in 
reporting on operations, they are likely 
to overstate the results. 


Maneuvering for Power 


In the struggle to obtain the outcome 
which they desire, military officials not 
only have control over information, but 
can engage in specific kinds of maneu- 
vers to make more likely the outcome 
which they seek. At the same time, 
civilian officials can engage in maneuvers 
designed to reduce the influence of the 
military. Only a few of these can be 
reviewed. 

One maneuver of great potency in 
many societies, but of little if any value 
even as warning in a few countries such 


as the United States or Great Britain, 
is the threat of a coup d'état if the 
civilian leaders order a policy not ac- 
ceptable to the military. The threat 
of a coup played a major role in Japan 
during the latter stages of the Second 
World War in deterring moves toward 
a negotiated settlement, In fact, there 
was an attempted coup after knowledge 
reached senior military officers that the 
Emperor was about to broadcast a mes- 
sage ordering the Japanese people to 
surrender. 'The coup plotters sought to 
destroy the recording and prevent the 
Emperor from addressing the nation. 
They failed only because a few critical 
serior military officers refused to join 
them, and once the Emperor’s message 
was broadcast they were in a hopeless 
position. French generals revolted in 
1958 in order to prevent the govern- 
ment from remaining in power, which 
they felt would negotiate an end to the 
war, and again sought to revolt against 
General de Gaulle. 

A second maneuver which military 
leaders can use is to threaten to resign. 
Political leaders will hesitate to adopt 
policies which could lead to resignations 
by senior military leaders, followed by 
a public denunciation of those policies. 

A third maneuver which can be used 
by a military commander is to publicly 
announce a policy or publicly announce 
a judgment which forecloses the civilian 
government from moving in a different 
direction. Thus, MacArthur foreclosed 
Truman’s plan to issue a statement 
expressing an interest in negotiations 
by publicly demanding that the enemy 
surrender,?° 

The most potent maneuver which 
civilian leaders have in dealing with a 
military leader, particularly with the 
field commander, is to replace him. 
Thus, the French government replaced : 
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General Navarre by General Ely, and 
Truman ultimately replaced MacArthur 
by Ridgway. 

In some cases maneuvers are imple- 
mented to prevent a change in policy. 
More often they are undertaken to 
bring about such a change. This is 
because nations at war tend to remain 
at war. 'That is, nations tend to con- 
tinue to engage in all the activities that 
they are pursuing at any one time. 
Thus, if a nation is to make a move 
toward seeking to negotiate a settlement 
of a military conflict, or to respond 
favorably to a move from the other side, 
there must be a group within the bu- 
reaucracy strongly committed to seeking 
termination of the conflict. The motive 
of such moves will be, at the one ex- 
treme, the fear of imminent, overwhelm- 
ing, and total defeat, such as faced 
Japan at the end of the Second World 
War, or, at the other, the attainment 
of virtually complete victory and some- 
thing close to unconditional surrender 
by the other side. In many cases the 
decision to work hard for an early 
termination comes from the perception 


that domestic political considerations 
require such action, or that it is im- 
portant for the long-run future of the 
country in terms of its foreign policy 
relations. As was indicated above, these 
motives are likely to be held either by 
high civilian policy officials or by those 
in the Foreign Office or State Depart- 
ment, and not by the military. There 
are some exceptions. The German gen- 
eral staff appears to have favored an 
early end to the military conflict during 
the Second World War, precisely be- 
cause it was concerned about postwar 
relations. 

Those who oppose an end to the con- 
flict will argue that better terms can be 
obtained at a later date, or that one 
should not bargain but rather seek a 
total military victory. These views are 
likely to be held particularly by the 
field commander. ‘Thus, the military 
officials in the capital frequently find 
themselves in the position of a compro- 
mise group whose concurrence in the 
decision to move for a termination of 
the conflict is frequently required by 
the civilian leadership. 


Provisionality and Finality 
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as a basis for peace. As political strategy, peacekeeping 
works within a narrow time frame. The article explores 
strategic perspectives on provisional settlements. 
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T IS now hard to speak in general 
terms about the endings of wars. 
This is so because most of our strategic 
thought in the last two decades has 
focused upon deterrence, crisis manage- 
ment, equilibrium and stability, and the 
current phenomenon which goes by the 
name of “internal war." Anxious to 
avoid, deter, and if necessary, regulate 
conflict, we have tended to ignore the 
matter of “outcomes” and "endings"— 
even though, of course, the termination 
of conflicts is the object to which stra- 
tegic thought must carefully address 
itself. 

A chief reason for this lapse of atten- 
tion to such a basic feature of strategy 
in Western literature has doubtless been 
the overriding concern with limiting and 
controlling conflict, lest it go beyond 
reason's boundaries, threaten human 
survival, and in any event transcend the 
purposes which may have informed the 
belligerents themselves. 

A major intellectual casualty of our 
recent experience with war has been the 
obliteration of a once-sharp distinction 
between it and its opposite, peace. As 
this distinction has been blurred, our 
sophistication may have grown. Wars, 
once thought of as having discernible be- 
ginnings and endings, seem to give way 
to “protracted conflicts” which have no 
certain terminal points or outcomes. 
Another twentieth century casualty of 
expectations: wars are not short. ‘“Pro- 
tracted conflict” may entail the fluctua- 
tions of conflicts in intensity, and shifts 
of terrain from one place to another. 
But the clear expectation of short wars 
with unambiguous results no longer ex- 
ists, except in special instances where no 
grave risks of Great Power nuclear con- 
frontation exist. 

The commencement of war, in classic 
Western strategic and legal thought, has 
carried with it the assumption of swift 
termination, so that in the minds of 
combatants there would be something 


known as early “victory” or “defeat” 
for one side or the other. The fact of 
victory would be confirmed by an act of 
surrender and by subsequent ratification 
of an act of peace—new law on which 
new relations would be based. War, 
while it would be an abnormal interrup- 
tion of peace, was thus itself a certain 
kind of legislative process. Belligerents 
naturally disagreed about the necessary 
conditions of peace; yet they were in 
essential agreement that conditions of 
peace should be established. In that 
sense, the termination of conflict would 
normally include a final act or acts of 
agreement. 

This notion of a consummated peace, 
the product of “victory,” while the de- 
feated party might regard it as a Diktat, 
was nevertheless an agreement, the vic- 
tor’s concession being that he would dis- 
continue the pressure and pain inflicted 
on the enemy, which found this un- 
bearable. 

War as a legislative process involved 
bullets, not ballots, and constituted a 
means by which a clear new order of 
things would be established. This is not 
to say that the original legislative in- 
tentions of one side or another would 
necessarily be achieved. In some cases 
—as in the American Civil War—they 
were. Yet in many other instances— 
World War I, for example—the final 
acts of peace bore little resemblance to 
original intentions of belligerents. In 
any event, the final acts of consumma- 
tion would describe the terms of a new 
and firm set of relationships of enduring 
quality. 

To say this would be to say that war, 
as a test of arms, was supposed to have 
a clear outcome. The degree of explicit- 
ness might vary, yet the clear shape of 
peace would be manifest, acknowledged 
by victor and vanquished alike. Capit- 
ulation—the act of the defeated ac- 
knowledging defeat—thus was as essen- 
tial to consummation as was the victor’s 
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acceptance of it. Concord was thus the 
essence of peace; and the history of di- 
plomacy in its drama hangs upon agreed 
consummation—at Versailles, the bat- 
tleship Missouri, Rheims, Yorktown, 
and so on—where diplomacy sets final 
seal upon what war has accomplished, 
what victors and vanquished have made 
into law. 


THE EROSION OF FORMALITIES 


Many authentic revolutionary leaders 
and movements, when facing clear pros- 
pects of defeat, have refused to comply 
with these ground rules, and in some 
instances have been denied the option of 
compliance. In World War II, for in- 
stance, neither the wartime Allies nor 
Hitler intended Hitler to be Germany’s 
agent of surrender; the very fact that 
the Allies designated Germany’s leaders 
as criminals before they were subject to 
trial was a sign of this. The German 
surrender was accomplished by Ger- 
many’s military authorities, not by its 
civil ones. Napoleon, an equally revo- 
lutionary leader, chose to abdicate 
rather than surrender to the Allies. We 
know almost nothing about Stalin's in- 
ner thoughts in 1941—whether in fact 
he gave serious thought to defeat. But 
inferentially it is doubtful that he would 
have acted, or been permitted to act, 
very differently from what Hitler in- 
tended in 1945—old Bolshevik that he 
was, it is possible that if he survived 
at all, he would have chosen to dis- 
appear into. the woodwork, or into exile; 
& Soviet surrender in 1941 or 1942 very 
probably would have been obtained in a 
piecemeal fashion, as military units 
capitulated, rather than in a formal “‘act 
of state." The war would simply have 
ceased without formal end. 

Since World War II there has been a 
.decline of symbolic formalism in the 
endings of wars. But there has also 
been an erosion of formalities in their 
commencement, too. As far as this au- 


thor can tell, the last occasion when war 
was officially declared by one state 
against another was in 1945, when Ar- 
gentina—to qualify as a “peace-loving” 
state and candidate for UN member- 
ship—declared war against the Axis 
powers. Since then, the war-declaring 
formality has been passé: not a ter- 
ribly reassuring symptom of our condi- 
tion, since paradoxically the very act 
of declaring war, like the act of peace- 
making, confers some legitimacy upon 
both sides. 

There are quite a number of reasons 
for this decline of symbolic formalities. 
The very act of declaring war entails 
several risks on the part of the first-to- 
declare: the act would risk the onus 
of condemnation under the terms of the 
UN Charter (is the “first io declare" 
not an aggressor?); to declare war 
might unintentionally trigger certain 
treaty commitments the enemy might 
have with its allies;* indeed, to declare 
war risks elevating a particular limited 
conflict into a broader war which no 
one really wants: a nuclear one, for 
example. 

Yet in the disappearance of formal, 
symbolic acts both of initiation and 
termination, we see not only prudence 
at work but also the spread of ambi- 
guity in conflict situations: when is a 
war a war, when is a peace a peace? 
'The traditional act of declaring war set 
in motion certain kinds of relation- 
ships—rights and obligations of bel- 
ligerents; rights of neutrals—relation- 
ships which placed constraints upon 
belligerents. “Laws of War" con- 


1.The German government after Pearl 
Harbor did not have to declare war on the 
United States, but felt itself in honor bound 
to de so—thus saving Roosevelt from a seri- 
ous political problem with Congress. Lyndon 
Johnson chose not to request Congress to 
declare war on North Vietnam, at least in 
part since such a declaration might have trig- 
gered secret agreements between Hanoi, China, 
and the Soviet Union. 
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strained belligerents in their behavior— 
stipulating knowable limitations on the 
use of force, the rights of non-com- 
batants, prisoners, and the like. The 
interesting paradox is that, while a 
formal state of war may now be avoided 
in the name of prudence, the belliger- 
ents’ subsequent behavior in combat 
thereby is not governed by previously 
known formal constraints and proce- 
dures. Thus, paradoxically, one set of 
limits upon conflict is foregone in order 
to maintain other limits. 

But another reason, in our contempo- 
rary situation, for the demise of formali- 
ties has been the fact that wars oi 
international liberation—the new terrain 
on which the “co-existence” Cold War 
continues—by their very nature exclude 
the legitimacy which formal acts confer 
upon belligerents. By their very nature, 
wars of national liberation are not 
“declared,” nor even terminated for- 
mally. For what is at stake is the very 
identity of the units involved in the 
conflict; a denial of legitimacy, on the 
part of revolutionary Marxist move- 
ments, of the existing state and the 
existing order of things. In such cir- 
cumstances, the termination of such 
wars is never a ratified one—one or 
another of the warring parties simply 
disappears.” 


UNCONSUMMATED WARS 


Since the end of World War II there 
has not simply been a blurring of the 
distinctions between peace and war—a 
decline in the formalities of commence- 
ment and termination of conflicts—but 
also a significant piling-up of ‘“uncon- 
summated” wars. By an unconsum- 
mated war we might mean a conflict 


2.The Greek civil war was instructive in 
this respect: the partisans never surrendered, 
but simply disappeared. Partisan bands con- 
tinued their futile struggle, now as mountain 
bandits, years after the Greek government had 
won the strategic victory in 1949. 


which—ceasing to be one of manifest, 
organized hostile action—results in some 
form of stalemate in which the substan- 
tive issues at stake are not even for the 
moment resolved, but rather are held in 
abeyance. In such instances, the 
coming to an end of overt hostilities 
excludes the consummation of a legis- 
lative act. Examples of unconsum- 
mated conflicts can be seen in the pro- 
visional settlements reached at the end 
of the Korean war (1953); of the 
"first? Vietnamese war (1954); the 
first three Middle Eastern wars (1945— 
1948, 1956, 1967); the Laotian truce 
(1961) ; and, in a more special way, the 
Central European stalemate reached in 
the early 1950's. Each of these pro- 
visional terminations entailed a recipro- 
cated if tacit acknowledgment of a ter- 
ritorial character, so that lines were 
drawn to distinguish those on one side 
from those on the other. This process 
of line-drawing reflected the disposition 
of forces at the time of conflict cessa- 
tion; and in each case it provided an- 
tagonists time to organize their own 
polities so as to be sharply distinct from 
each other, both spatially and substan- 
tially. In all cases, the conditions of 
peace entailed no act of reciprocated 
legitimation, nor did they entail any 
prospect for agreed solution of the basic 
issue at stake, 

A world of accumulating provisionali- 
ties: how might one view this piling-up 
of suspended conflicts? In abstract 
fashion an optimist might say that such 
suspension of conflict and unsanctioned 
stalemate might permit in time each 
element in the situation to gradually 
view what had been abnormal, as normal 
and tolerable. Time might stamp a seal 
of normality upon the provisional in 
such a way as to give long-range promise 
of taken-for-grantedness and normalcy. 
Yet a pessimistic view of the situation 
might see, in this accumulation of sus- 
pended conflicts, certain dangers and 
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risks, Just as small seismic shocks often 
alleviate geological tensions which other- 
wise could lead to great earthquakes, 
conversely (one might argue) if peace- 
keeping prevents the “solution” to indi- 
vidual crisis situations, these well could 
pile up into a critical and unstable mass, 
dependent as they may be upon delicate 
equipoises of power and upon the alert 
attention of outside states themselves 
determined to prevent conflict’s erup- 
tion. They could, taken together, over- 
whelm the international system’s abil- 
ity to confine and control them. This 
would be especially true when local 
equipoises are sustained by Great Power 
commitments. Were these commit- 
ments in any fundamental sense to lose 
their credibility (as might be the 
case if America continues its inward- 
turning), the provisionality itself would 
be brought into question and a return 
to a forcible political solution commence 
again. 

In a nuclear era, the idea of peace- 
keeping is clearly attuned to the avoid- 
ance of the scourge of general war, by 
controlling local circumstances so that 
conflicts in them do not break out of 
bounds and enlarge both spatially and 
technologically. In a certain sense, 
also, peacekeeping is the art of creating 


and maintaining provisionality—which . 


is to say, its object is to obtain an end 
to fighting, without prescribing the sub- 
stance of a political solution. 


PROVISIONAL PEACEKEEPING 


In a certain sense, of course, the 
idea of peacekeeping as the art of 
creating and sustaining provisionality 
is both ahistorical and unstrategic; 
also, it might be argued, it is in- 
formed by Western liberal values. Fi- 
nally, it contains some significant in- 
herent weaknesses. 

Peacekeeping is ahistorical in the 
sense that it cannot be a principal aim 
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of statecraft, but an aim only in spe- 
cific circumstances. A local conflict 
occurs, some forced attempts to alter a 
status quo in the name of some new 
order of things; peacekeeping, if suc- 
cessfully applied to such a circumstance, 
obtains a cessation of fighting and 
“photographs” a new relationship which 
that interaction of force has created. 
As the Geneva accords in 1954 or the 
Laotian accord of 1961 indicate, the new 
arrangements, to the extent that they 
are complied with, supposedly freeze 
a new relationship inherently different 
from. a previous situation; yet later they 
may be seen as mere way-stations 
toward subsequent changes. The Lao- 
tian agreement, for instance, was vio- 
lated virtually as soon as it was signed. 
Since such accords really do not signify 
the creation of a new “normality,” but 
rather are a provisional certification of 
abnormality, the new situation created 
can thus be seen as a point of departure 
for new changes. 

In two Asian conflicts, Korea and 
Indo-China, what made the provisional 
settlements especially abnormal was that 
neither consummated national unifica- 
tion; the “national” entity transcended 
each side. In the instance of Korea, 
both sides continued to claim to be the 
legitimate "identity" of the whole. This: 
was not the case in Vietnam; for here, 
while the new (provisional!) regime in 
the south tacitly foreswore the mission 
of imposing its identity on the north, 
this forebearance was not reciprocated. 
In the Middle Eastern situation, the 
issue of national identity was something 
quite different—the question being, not 
which side possessed the credentials 
of the nation, but which nation was 
entitled to spatial sovereignty over 
“Palestine,” or, more correctly, over 
those areas of “Palestine” which had 
become “Israel” after 1947. 

The merits of provisional peacekeep- 
ing must in each instance be judged by 
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two related standards—first, that of 
perceived durability (will “peace” prob- 
ably be sustained?) and second, that 
of perceived credibility (is the newly 
contrived situation inherently “foolish,” 
cr does it contain a sensible, inherent 
logic, over and beyond the elements of 
equilibrated force which are kept in it 
to sustain it?). If the provisional set- 
tlement, prima facie, seems preposter- 
cus, as in the awkward geographic case 
of Berlin, this very fact may mean that 
its prolongation requires continuous re- 
affirmation by symbolic acts (American 
presidents peer over the Wall right 
after their inauguration in Washington). 
Even the employment, by Western 
statesmen, of the expression “abnormal” 
to describe the situation could unleash 
a flood of German anxiety and be the 
occasion for new incursions upon the 
integrity of the arrangements. Indeed, 
publicly to admit its abnormality might 
naturally raise the possibility of yet 
another “new” arrangement, less out- 
wardly preposterous yet much more 
unfavorable to Western interests. 

The idea of peacekeeping in the ab- 
stract is also inherently unstrategic, for 
by its very nature it is existential. 
Dealing, as it must necessarily, with the 
situation at hand, it says nothing neces- 
sarily to the question of how the new, 
contrived relationship by which “peace” 
is sustained or created fits into a dy- 
namic framework of new possibilities 
and relationships. To be sure, this 
crucial question might be said to be 
uppermost in the minds of the local 
parties to the conflict, especially when 
the survival of one or both is at stake. 
A mere ceasefire, a mere armistice, with 
only thin trappings of surrounding lan- 
guage of legitimation, is not likely to 
be welcomed by that party to the dis- 
pute which sees the configuration of the 
new “peaceable” relationship as less 
favorable than (let us say) the one pre- 
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vious to it. Indeed, the ceasefire does 
not mean a renunciation of the possible 
quest for the original goals. Provisional 
settlements may be seen as agreed-upon 
pauses occasioned, as in the case of 
Korea, by exhaustion, by induced fear 
of grave escalation, and by battlefield 
stalemate. In these instances, it would 
be essential always to ask: Is it actually 
possible that a pause, inconclusive as it 
may appear, can become transformed 
into a substitute for an authentic peace? 
Or.is it that the pause itself must be 
carefully tended, like a delicate garden, 
to nurture its intrinsic provisionality 
and to hold off a political solution? 

When we speak of the need to apply 
the art of provisional peacekeeping stra- 
tegically, we are saying that a strategic 
perspective cannot be simply situational 
(divorcing the conflict from its environ- 
ment) or existential (divorcing the slice 
of time from its time-continuum). The 
strategic perspective necessarily entails 
an assessment of what has occurred, 
and recognizes the crucially important 
phases and problems that are yet likely 
to arise. 

In this respect, the act of making a 
provisional peace is neither a beginning 
nor an end, but rather is part of a 
general tendency of things. The sense 
of relief which normally attends the 
temporary resolution of some confiict is 
understandable and human. For the 
moment, a preference to take short 
views clouds the picture of the future. 
Yet if the political issues which gave 
rise initially to the struggle still re- 
main, now suspended in makeshift equi- 
librium, temporary relief is at best a 
recuperative device. The important 
question then is: Is the general tendency 
(of which the provisional settlement is 
but a part) moving in the direction of a 
more desirable state of things, or a less 
desirable one? The kinds of safeguards 
built into a provisional settlement must 
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necessarily depend upon such an assess- 
ment of the likely movement of events.? 


TERMINATION OF FIGHTING 


It may be seen that interrupted wars, 
where “peacekeeping” may succeed and 
actual fighting cease, become occasions 
in which Clausewitz’ dictum is reversed 
and politics may become a continuation 
of war by others means—in which a 
reciprocated withholding of the use of 
overt force yet does not mean a renunci- 
ation of the quest for political goals. 
Indeed, provisional settlements often 
may be seen as reciprocated or non- 
reciprocated pauses. In this case, one 
side takes the end of conflict to be 
necessarily endowed with more perma- 
nence than does the other; the other 
side in fact may simply exploit the 
pause to gain strength and resources to 
continue the conflict by different means, 
or to resume the overt conflict when 
circumstances are more favorable. In 
short, the two sides may have quite dif- 
ferent motivations for agreeing to the 
pause, and quite different intentions 
in the ensuing period of “no overt 
combat.” 

Provisional “endings,” since they sim- 
ply connote an end to fighting—with ex- 
plicit or tacitly agreed truce conditions 
—leave open the question of what may 
happen “after,” the nature of that 
being essentially political and substan- 
tive. In general, one might perceive 
four future possibilities: 


3.In 1919, it was Clemenceau’s correct fore- 
cast of future German strength vis-a-vis 
France which led him to insist on strong safe- 
guards in the Versailles Treaty; Clemenceau 
had no illusions about the permanency of 
that settlement, even though Wilson, an 
arriviste, came to Paris with such expecta- 
tions. On the other hand, Lincoln in 1865 
could easily afford to be generous and mag- 
nanimous, for good reason: the tendency of 
future events was clearly favorable, and the 
threat to the Union had ended. The strategic 
end had been obtained. 
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(1) Termination of fighting, es- 
pecially when this is accompanied by 
strict territorial separation of the an- 
tagonists, may lead in time to a freezing 
of the new status quo, in which case the 
de facto situation is implicitly accepted 
by both sides as tolerable and “normal.” 

(2) Termination of fighting may be 
followed by attempts to resolve sub- 
startive issues through diplomatic 
means, the antagonists finding the risks 
of resumed conflict unacceptable and 
the advantage of negotiated settlement 
preferable. 

(3) Termination of fighting may be 
regarded by one or both antagonists as 
providing breathing space to gain or 
recover strength to resume the original 
struggle. 

(4) Termination of fighting may pro- 
vide opportunity for one or both sides 
to pursue the political goal by covert, 
clandestine methods of exploiting the 
truce, and in some instances by violating 
its terms. 

In only the first of these possibilities 
is there a waiver of the original political 
objectives of the conflict and a willing- 
ness to accept the stand-off as itself 
the political settlement. And, of course, 
with respect to the remaining three, one 
may note that in actual situations there 
may be an admixture of all of them—a 
lack of clarity of perceptions about 
what the “new” situation is and what 
it offers, precisely because the political 
settlement has not been obtained. 

“Finality,” of course, is what is lack- 
ing in provisionality. Contrast, for in- 
starce, the Evian agreements, which 
brought an end to the Algerian war, 
with the provisional settlements or 
truces in the Middle East; the unam- 
biguous resolution of the Biafran war, 
with the interminable suspense of Korea 
after the 1953 Panmunjon armistice. 
What is so instructive in the contrasts 
is that in the instances of Algeria and 
Biaira there is a resolution of the con- 
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test of wills; in both cases, irrespective 
of their merits, the end of conflict left 
no one in doubt as to what had, in 
fact, happened. The French will not 
return; Biafra will not be independent: 
these are not simply statements of will, 
but are factual descriptions of the 
new situation. Victory and defeat: 
these seemingly obsolescent expressions 
provide firm ground upon which to 
move ahead toward normal and sure 
relationships. 


AVOIDING CONFRONTATION 


It is in the nature of things that 
Great Powers with extensive commit- 
ments and interests are compelled to 
confront this problem of provisional 
endings very differently than do other 
states—especially those involved in con- 
flicts not directly connected with Great 
Power rivalries. Is it possibly not ac- 
cidental that the two “victories” men- 
tioned above occurred in non-Cold War 
contexts? The prospects of “victory” 
or “defeat” have entirely different im- 
plications for Great Powers than for 
non-nuclear states outside the context of 
the Cold War. It is not simply that 
their great prestige is at stake; it is 
also that unambiguous triumph or de- 
feat, as an end, is much less hazardous 
in such circumstances. Avoiding direct 
confrontation with each other, the Great 
Powers also cannot permit conflict situ- 
ations among their clients to so deteri- 
orate that their own direct involvement 
becomes a face-to-face confrontation, or 
to reach the point where, even without 
such confrontation, a strategic transfor- 
mation occurs which is clearly favorable 
to one or the other. 

In all instances for the Great Powers, 
the very extensiveness of their involve- 
ments places local conflicts in far 
broader contexts than those conflicts 
are perceived by local combatants. To 
an Israeli, for instance, the stakes of the 
conflict in the Middle East clearly entail 
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the survival of the nation itself. From 
Washington’s perspective, considerably 
more is entailed—a regional equilibrium, 
the shape and extent of Soviet influence 
and control in that area, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in North Africa; and fur- 
ther, the grave risk of direct confronta- 
tion. Better to settle for something less 
than a “final” political settlement— 
thus, the craving for provisionality. It 
is this essential distinction of attitudes 
which accounts for the Israeli sense of 
aloneness: the American promise is all 
too ambiguous; the “broader picture” 
does not have Israel at its center. 
Vital as the outcome may be to local 
participants, for the Great Power the 
significance of the situation is derived 
from its relation to a wide panoply of 
other considerations, set in a more 
comprehensive frame of time. 

A reluctance to “force things to a 
head” is the mark of Great Power pru- 
dence in situations involving clear 
danger of upward escalation. In seek- 
ing provisionality, in postponing the 
political settlement, the strategy must 
be reciprocal in order to work. 

Yet, of course, the matter cannot rest 
there. Since the missile crisis in 1962, 
the direction of pressure and erosion, 
as before, has been to alter provisional- 
ity against America and its allies. 
This incremental tendency is to be seen 
both in Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East. Of the two situations, the latter 
is far more dangerous, since its strategic 
locale lies near the pivotal point of 
Soviet and Western interests; a “final 
outcome” of the conflict, were this a 
clear Israeli defeat in war, would have 
repercussions across a wide terrain, and 
possibly place the entire Middle East 
under Soviet domination, endangering 
European guaranteed access to energy 
supplies and encouraging the spread of 
Soviet influence further west, in the 
Mediterranean and in North Africa. 

Provisionality, to be sustained, re- 
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AR is characterized, in the first 

place, by the exchange of violent, 
destructive blows between armed units, 
possibly combined with violence against 
nonfighting populations. Organized col- 
lective violence as such, however, does 
not suffice to define war as a distinct 
mode of group interaction. An essential 
trait of war is that the fighting forces 
participating in it act on behalf of a 
more inclusive group, a collectivity 
forming a political unit. War is violent 
interaction, not just between fighting 
forces but between political societies 
using such forces as their organs. 

We refer to political societies inter- 
acting in this way as belligerents. Bel- 
ligerency, however, is not a permanent 
role. It is adopted when political units 
abandon a nonviolent mode of inter- 
action for a violent one, and it termi- 
nates when they return to nonviolent 
interaction. Political motives play a 
decisive role in both role changes. It is 
in this sense that Clausewitz called war 
“a true political instrument, a continua- 
tion of the political intercourse, its car- 
rying on with different means.” + 

Belligerents in modern times have 
typically been nation states, but inter- 
national war is not the only form in 
which war occurs. Before the emergence 
of nation states of the modern type, 
political units of many other types— 
tribal, feudal, imperial, absolutistic— 
have acted as belligerents. In any case, 
belligerent status implies sovereignty. 
Rebellion against sovereign authority 
assumes the character of internal war if, 
and to the extent that, the rebellious 
group builds up a sovereignty structure 
of its own. 


War AS A DECISION MECHANISM 

War, in its political meaning, may be 
described as a decision mechanism in- 
voked by political units pursuing in- 


1. Carl von Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 15th 
ed. (Berlin: Kell Verlag, 1937), p. 19. 
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compatible goals when the differences 
between them can neither be left in 
abzyance nor resolved by bargaining or 
coercive threats. The armed struggle 
serves to break such political deadlocks 
by putting one side in a dominant co- 
ercive position or, as the case may be, 
demonstrating that neither side can or 
need coerce the other. War modifies 
(or clarifies) the bargaining strength 
relationship between the parties. It 
ends when it becomes possible once more 
for the participants to communicate 
effectively on the political issues affect- 
ing their interests, whether through dic- 
tation, fiat, and coercive threats, or on 
a conciliatory basis. 

A crucial problem is posed in deter- 
mining what role actual or threatened 
violence itself plays in causing political 
deadlocks with a warlike denouement, 
as well as in inducing the adversaries to 
end the struggle. One school of thought 
holds, for example, that threats of vio- 
lence, preparations for war, and the 
like, are in themselves the main factor 
responsible for the deterioration of po- 
litical relations between powers as well 
as for the occurrence of intractable, ex- 
plosive political crises. Richardson’s 
model of arms races ? is based upon this 
conception. Following this approach, 
one school will explain the intensifica- 
tion or dampening of fighting impulses 
mainly as responses to manifestations of 
hostility or coóperativeness. Boulding? 
analyses such patterns of interaction as 
Richardson processes. 

According to the interpretation of 
war as a decision mechanism proposed 
here, however, severe political crises 
with a warlike denouement are not 
caused by mutually reinforced propensi- 


2. Lewis F. Richardson, Arms and Insecurity 
(Pittsburgh: Boxwood Press; Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1960). 

3.Kenneth E. Boulding, Conflict and De- 
fense (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1962), 
ch. 2. : 
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ties to inflict harm, and the strengthen- 
ing or weakening of fighting motivations 
is not primarily the result of exposure to 
threatened or actual violence. Without 
denying the existence and possible po- 
litical significance of such action/reac- 
tion patterns, we consider it essential to 
explain violence and its cessation in the 
context of war with reference to the 
pursuit of specifically political objec- 
tives. 

The termination of war, like its initia- 
tion, is a sovereign act (although it may 
involve the loss of sovereign status by 
the loser). In any case, it implies agree- 
ment by both sides that the armed strug- 
gle as a decision mechanism has pro- 
duced politically conclusive results, at 
least for the time being. The military 
outcome, then, will provide a basis for 
distributing political payoffs. The mili- 
tary outcome, however, does not deter- 
mine the magnitude of these payoffs, by 
itself, It gives one or the other side 
only a dominant bargaining position, or 
it gives (as the case may be) equal bar- 
gaining strength to both, in relation to 
the issues to be resolved. The momen- 
tousness of these issues and, hence, the 
magnitude of the payoffs to be allocated 
is an independent political matter. The 
problem of war termination must, there- 
fore, be considered both from the point 
of view of the military outcome and 
from that of the underlying political 
issues. 


MILITARY OUTCOMES 


We may distinguish, to begin with, 
between two main types of military out- 
come: (1) victory for cone side and de- 
feat for the other, and (2) stalemate. 
It is, however, appropriate to regard 
these as polar extremes in a continuum 
of possible outcomes running from the 
pole of asymmetry to that of symmetry, 
with all possible gradations of more or 
less asymmetrical outcomes in between. 

The variable asymmetry/symmetry 
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will be taken to stand for the degree of 
disparity of armed strength at the time 
when fighting stops. The polar extreme 
of asymmetry, total victory, represents 
monopoly of armed strength achieved by 


- the winner, the loser being reduced to a 


defenseless state. This is the ideal mili- 
tary objective in war as defined by 
Clausewitz. "War," he says, “is the 
use of force to compel the enemy to do 
our will,” and “in order to achieve this 
end with certainty we must render hirn 
defenseless.” * 

When one side is rendered defense- 
less, the termination of hostilities fol- 
lows automatically: the loser must stop 
fighting, because he has nothing left to 
fight with. No decision based upon a 
judgment concerning the politically con- 
clusive nature of the military outcome is 
needed to bring hostilities to a close. 
Total victory in war, however, need not 
be predicated upon the consummated 
destruction of one sides fighting 
strength. A belligerent’s position is po- 
litically and strategically equivalent to 
defenselessness if the total destruction 
of his forces appears to him as the in- 
evitable outcome of continued hostilities. 
He can then acknowledge defeat and 
propose the termination of the conflict 
on this basis, without incurring further 
losses. The terminal move, however, is 
not an automatic one; it presupposes a 
judgment about the strategically and 
politically decisive nature of the mili- 
tary situation as one in which his re- 
maining armed strength has to be dis- 
counted as a significant factor. As a 
matter of fact, anticipation and judg- 
ment play a part in most terminal war 
situations, together with the accom- 
plished military facts as such. Clause- 
witz recognizes this when he qualifies 
his ideal military objective, the total 
disarming of the opponent, as follows: 
“Tf our act of war is to force the adver- 


4. Clausewitz, op. cit, p. 3. 
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sary to do our will, we must either ren- 
der him defenseless in actual fact or put 
him in a position where he will be 
threatened by this outcome as the prob- 
able one.” 5 


THE IRREVERSIBILITY PRINCIPLE 


Defenselessness is a relative concept, 
however. Having lost all his mobilized 
forces, a belligerent may still possess 
strategic reserves. How defenseless he 
is depends, then, on the extent to which 
he can bring these reserves into play. 
There are types of war, for example, 
“primitive” ones, which must be waged 
entirely by forces available at the out- 
set; this constraint is also assumed for 
hypothetical nuclear war. In modern 
times, however, wars have often been 
decided by forces raised while the fight- 
ing was going on. In this type of war, 
the most crucial decision problems faced 
by the belligerents have to do with 
raising their level of effort by starting 
new campaigns or committing more re- 
sources to war use as against calling off 
hostilities. It is these decisions that 
determine the length and degree of de- 
structiveness of the conflict; thus, there 
is no problem area in which rational 
judgment is more vital—or more diff- 
cult to achieve. 

It is possible in theory to define cer- 
tain rational optimizing criteria for this 
class of decisions, although it is prob- 
lematic how far actual decisions can 
ever satisfy them, considering the un- 
certainty and unpredictability of war 
situations and the enormous emotional 
pressures weighing upon the decision- 
makers. 

A rational criterion applicable to 
choices between prolonging or terminat- 
ing hostilities may be called the irre- 
versibility principle. When the military 
trend is unsatisfactory for a belligerent 
but reserves and mobilizable resources 


5. Ibid., p. 6. 
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are still available, he may decide to fall 
back on these in order to force a better 
outcome (a more favorable final distri- 
bution of strength) than an immediate 
termination of the war would confront 
him with. He may hope in this way to 
ward off an asymmetrical, completely 
defenseless final posture and obtain a 
symmetrical or even more favorable one; 
if the existing situation is a military 
deadlock, he may expect to break it; or 
he may make fresh efforts to transform 
his relative superiority into a monopoly 
of strength. All of this presupposes that 
the trend of military developments can 
still be reversed, and the basic decision 
problem is whether this is so or whether 
the point has been reached where further 
efforts mean only additional costs and 
losses without improving the existing 
strength relationship. Once the mili- 
tary trend has stabilized, the rational 
decision is to stop. Clausewitz sets 
forth this principle of irreversibility (in 
a tactical setting) as follows: 


It is the peculiarity of modern battles that 
all setbacks and losses suffered can be 
made good by fresh forces. . . . As long 
as the commander threatened by defeat 
still has superior reserves, he will not give 
up the cause. From the moment, however, 
when his reserves begin to be inferior to 
those of his adversary, the decision must be 
considered as having been reached.? 


Of course, the needed information 
about the reversibility, or irreversibility, 
of an adverse trend can far more easily 
be obtained in the tactical than in the 
strategic setting. In the latter, irreversi- 
bility is only too likely to be recognized 
long after it has set in, with the result 
that futile efforts and losses pile up. 
Furthermore, even if the military com- 
mander advises stopping, on sound 
military grounds, the national leadership 
may dismiss and penalize his advice as 
treasonable. 


6. Ibid, p. 215. 
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The irreversibility criterion is not ap- 
plicable, even in theory, in every con- 
flict: there are types of wars—including 
very short and extremely long, pro- 
tracted ones—in which no gradual sta- 
bilization of a coherent strategic trend 
occurs, and the terminal military situa- 
tion emerges abruptly and unpredicta- 
bly. Cases in point are, on the one 
hand, wars decided by a single en- 
counter, such as the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, and, on the other, strug- 
gles going on for decades or generations 
with no decision in sight until one side 
receives a knockout blow, or a series of 
such blows, from which it cannot re- 
cover. This was the pattern, for exam- 
ple, in the Turkish Wars of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and in 
the Chinese civil war in our time. 


THe POLITICAL STAKE 


In any case, the rational judgments 
and decisions that may influence the 
over-all level of effort made by the bel- 
ligerents, and hence the termination of 
the conflict, necessarily involve other 
criteria besides the military one of re- 

. versibility/irreversibility. Even when a 
belligerent judges that additional efforts 
could reverse the military trend, he may 
prefer to settle on the basis of the pre- 
vailing military situation, on the ground 
that the better political payoff he might 
obtain would not justify the additional 
costs, risks, and hardships. In other 
words, the total effort undertaken by 
the belligerents is not determined by 
the goal of achieving onlv the best pos- 
sible military outcome. It also depends 
on the political stake, that is, the mag- 
nitude of the political gains and losses 
accruing to the opponents in case of an 
asymmetrical outcome. Clausewitz for- 
mulates this political principle as it ap- 
plies to low-stake wars as follows: 


The smaller the sacrifice is that we de- 
mand of our edversary, the less effort we 
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may expect him to make to deny it to us. 
The less his efforts are, however, the smaller 
our own can be. Furthermore, the more 
limited our objective is, the less we shall 
value it, the more easily we shall give up; 
hence, our total effort will be the smaller 
for this reason too. 

Thus, the political objective as the origi- 
nal motive for going to war will be the 
measure both of the result sought and of 
the effort required." 


The criterion of balancing the war effort 
with the political stake, which is funda- 
mental to Clausewitzian strategic the- 
ory, raises considerable difficulties. To 
begin with, the belligerents’ political 
stakes are by no means fixed once and 
for all in each war. As Clausewitz him- 
self recognizes? the stakes often change 
during the course of the conflict, or they 
may be altogether indefinite. More- 
over, the concept of a trade-off between 
war losses and political gains, as im- 
plied by the criterion, is problematic in 
itself, 

When the stakes are low, this diffi- 
culty is easily surmounted: since win- 
ning, or avoiding defeat, is not of vital 
importance, one can decide to settle, win 
or lose, as soon as the costs and losses 
begin to hurt. But real difficulties arise 
in high-stake conflicts, those in which an 
asymmetrical outcome decisively affects 
the belligerents’ status or even their 
continued political existence: the losers 
may suffer dismemberment or loss of 
sovereignty; the winners may preserve 
or enhance their status, increase their 
holdings, and so on. Clausewitz's theory 
deals primarily with high-stake conflicts 
as the only serious ones, the others be- 
ing essentially trivial. In true war, 
however, violence is unlimited in princi- 
ple. 


War is an act of violence, and there are no 
limits in practising it: this is the law each 


7. Ibid., p. 10. 
8. Ibid, p. 25. 
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side sets for the other, and the resulting 
interaction must, ideally speaking, go to 
extreme lengths.? 


The efforts in true war are unlimited, 
and the entire society participates in 
them. Thus, war, which had assumed a 
rather trivial character in the eighteenth 
century, recovered its true essence in the 
French Revolution, when “all of a sud- 
den it became the concern of the entire 
people." 


With this general participation, the full 
natural weight of the people as a whole, 
instead of just a cabinet, was thrown into 
the balance. There was no longer any defi- 
nite limit to the means used and the efforts 
made, the energy with which war was 
waged found no counterweight, and thus 
the danger facing the opponent was ex- 
treme.1? i 


Here, however, the theory gets involved 
in an internal contradiction; If the 
stakes are so high that they can only be 
matched by total effort and unlimited 
violence, war is far likelier to end all 
political intercourse than to carry it on 
with different means. 

Clausewitz resolves this diffculty by 
drawing a distinction between the mere 
abstract concept of war and its empiri- 
cal, tangible reality. War without limi- 
tations exists only in abstract thought; 
practical action is always subject to 
limitations. These result from, among 
other things, the continuity of the po- 
litical context, considerations of the 
postwar equilibrium," and coalition 
problems.!? 

However, we still have no rational 
criterion for bringing costs and sacri- 
fices into line with the political values at 
stake. When belligerents increase their 
efforts and deliberately accept the losses 

9. Ibid., p. 5. 

10. Ibid., p. 625. 


11. Ibid. p. 7. 
12. Ibid, p. 9. 
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involved, it is because they deem the 
stakes high enough to justify the effort; 
all such decisions are formally rational 
in this sense. But formal rationality is 
tautological, since all actual choices sat- 
isfy it, regardless of their content. 
What one would need is a nontautologi- 
cal criterion for evaluating the strategic 
decisions that are relevant to the termi- 
nation of conflict, Payoff maximization, 
taking both the political payoffs and the 
costs and losses associated with them 
into account, cannot provide such a 
criterion, because there is no common 
measure between political values and 
war losses. We might, however, try to 
develop separate rational decision prin- 
ciples related to the limitation of de- 
struction and to political war objectives, 
res»ectively. 


LIMITATION OF LOSSES 


A rational principle of conduct de- 
signed to reduce loss levels calls for re- 
ciprocal abstention from certain forms 
of violence that would inflict equivalent 
damage on both sides. Some codified 
limitation of violence corresponding to 
this principle is observed in most types. 
of war, although the nature and extent 
of limitations vary considerably. 

The belligerents being sovereign, lim- 
itirg codes of warfare can work only if 
they are self-executing. Compliance 
may rest on self-imposed prohibitions of 
a magical or religious nature, or on 
expectations of mutual advantage com- 
bined with fear of reprisal. Accord- 
ingly, codified limitations are apt to 
break down when one side introduces 
new techniques of violence which the 
opponent is not supposed to be able to 
reciprocate. Thus, the development of 
strategic air capabilities, extending the 
area of military operations to the ene- 
my’s industrial and population centers, 
renders the traditional distinction be- 
tween combatants and noncombatants 
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inoperative. In World War II and 
since, resort to strategic bombing was 
predicated upon a monopoly of strategic 
air capabilities; where both sides pos- 
sessed air strength, control of the air— 
that is, depriving the opponent of the 
ability to inflict equivalent loss—became 
the key strategic problem. 

The advent of nuclear weaponry at 
the close of World War II brought the 
instantaneous and total destruction of 
the enemy society technicaly within 
reach, but at the same time it rendered 
the essential, asymmetrical strategic re- 
quirement of air control practically un- 
attainable with any high degree of con- 
fidence, in exchanges between strong 
nuclear powers. The result was recip- 
rocal deterrence, a self-executing tacit 
agreement between the United States 
and the USSR to abstain from any first 
use of nuclear weapons against each 
other. This standoff, however, does not 
belong in the category of codified regu- 
lations limiting destruction in war; its 
primary purpose is to forestall armed 
conflict between the nuclear powers. 

This problem, however, involves more 
than the inhibition of unprovoked direct 
attack by threats of retaliation. The 
point is to prevent any political crises 
that might develop from becoming dead- 
locked in such a way as to force resort 
to nuclear war as a decision mechanism. 
Schelling 18 has made a detailed analysis 
of bargaining strategies designed to 
avoid such deadlocks. 

While the central issue of deterrent 
strategies is the avoidance of central 
nuclear war, the problem of concerted 
limitation of destruction in nuclear war 
has also been studied.'* 


13. Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of 
Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). 

14. See, for instance, William W. Kaufmann, 
The McNamara Strategy (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964). 
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RATIONAL POLITICAL SETTLEMENTS 


Political rationality as an aspect of 
the termination of armed conflicts pre- 
sents more complex problems than the 
concerted and codified limitation of de- 
struction in wartime. To begin with, 
one might define a rational terminal set- 
tlement as one that is mutually eccepta- 
ble to both sides in the sense that both 
prefer it to the continuation of the con- 
flict, taking the additional costs and 
losses into account. This means that all 
terminal settlements are rational, by 
definition; thus, we need a different 
concept of political rationality. 

One such concept is based upon the 
biological instinct of self-preservation 
that will assert itself after the destruc- 
tion caused by the irrational conduct of 
the belligerents has become so excessive 
as to threaten the society with extinc- 
tion. Wright develops his termination 
concept as follows: 


A conflict which each side believes in- 
volves its vital interests is likely to esca- 
late until its costs, in economic resources 
and casualties, have become so great that 
each is emotionally affected and incapable 
of rational thought. Each side may then 
ignore losses, world opinion, international 
law, and even its future existence, in its 
effort to destroy its enemy. Eventually, 
however, the possible destruction of one or 
both parties may become so obvious—if 
not to the government, then to the revolu- 
tionary regime that succeeds it—chat the 
instinct of self-preservation induces an end 
to hostilities.!5 


This termination model seems to have 
been suggested partly by Germany's and 
Japan's last-ditch stand during the clos- 
ing stages of World War II, and partly 
by extrapolation to a possible future 
thermonuclear war. Either case may in- 
deed serve as a prime example of stra- 

15.Quincy Wright, “The Escalation of In- 


ternational Conflict," Journal of Conjlict Res- 
olution 9, 4 (December, 1965), p. 437. 
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tegic irrationality manifesting itself in 
disregard for losses, in blind fury, in 
wishful thinking, and so on. Such a 
syndrome does tend to materialize in 
high-stake conflicts, especially as they 
are moving toward an asymmetrical (or 
possibly a symmetrical) military out- 
come, Yet, interpreting conflict situa- 
tions involving vital political stakes as 
inherently tending toward the destruc- 
tion of the opposing societies seems to 
be going too far. 

Articulating the alternatives facing 
the society at war in terms of total an- 
nihilation on the one hand and survival 
on the other, is itself part and parcel of 
the strategic irrationality syndrome. 
According to the rhetoric of the guerre 
à outrance, “we must fight to the death, 
or the enemy will exterminate us." But 
this rhetoric should not be taken at face 
value. 'The destruction of the enemy 
as an extreme war objective may mean 
either the destruction of his military 
strength or his elimination as an inde- 
pendent political unit. The former goal 
does imply the infliction of loss of life 
and material damage possibly affecting 
the noncombatant population as well, 
but it does not mean “extermination.” 
The political destruction of the op- 
ponent can take various forms: use of 
the population as a source of labor, or 
the establishment of some other de- 
pendent relationship. Genocide is usu- 
ally not practiced, although it may occur 
in some circumstances outside the typi- 
cal framework of high-stake war. 
“Fighting to the death” in the face of 
impending defeat, too, is a rhetorical 
phrase rather than a description of 
actual conduct, when applied not to 
combat groups but to large-scale mod- 
ern societies. Motivations for individual 
fighting can be suicidal, but this does 
not add up to a generalized disregard 
for “self-preservation,” even when war- 
like motivations are still dominant and 
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not cocroded by war weariness or loss 
of morale. 

The political meaning of the terminal 
situation in World War II was not that 
it imposed a choice between annihila- 
tion and survival for entire societies. 
The si-uation was peculiar in that the 
winninz powers adopted a course of 
neither letting the enemy societies sub- 
sist as independent politica! units nor 
incorpcrating them in their (the win- 
ners’) own imperial sovereignty system. 
This conception of the asymmetrical 
militar; outcome implied unconditional 
surrencer, a cessation of military activi- 
ties no: involving any contact or com- 
munication with the enemy as bellig- 
erent. Yet, the capitulation or residual 
military forces could not be brought 
about in a totally unconditional fash- 
ion.!* 

'The semblance of a choice between 
annihilation and survival was created, 
however, by bombing strategies de- 
signed to procure an asvmmetrical out- 
come, partly by destroying resources 
essentiel to the conduct of war, partly 
by inducing the population to bring war 
activities to a halt in order to escape 
further devastation. In retrospect, how- 
ever, devastation does not seem to have 
had any revolutionizing effect, nor was 
it extersive enough to prevent recovery. 

In a hypothetical thermonuclear con- 
flict, on the other hand, escalation to 
total destruction, or total destruction 
consummated at the outset, would in- 
deed be highly probable or even inevita- 
ble, given the nature of the weapons. 
The practical question facing the bellig- 
erents would be whether they could ob- 
tain the bare survival of even a frag- 
ment oi their population. But survival 
under -hese conditions, as the optimal 
outcomes, can bear no relation to any 

16.Panl Kecskemeti, Strategic Surrender 


(Palo Ato, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1958). 
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vital political interest or objective that 
the opponents may have entertained in 
going to war. Where an asymmetrical 
outcome is out of the question, no po- 
litical stake can be defined at all. 
Should a nuclear power develop a seem- 
ingly or actually asymmetrical bombing 
strategy, a totally desiructive preventive 
war would be politically conceivable. 


RATIONALITY AND REORIENTATION 


In any case, the political rationality 
of a terminal war settlement does not 
consist in its putting an end to mutual 
destruction. The political criterion is, 
rather, how well the settlement will 
stand up during the postwar period— 
that is, how lastingly and genuinely 
peaceful the relations will prove to be, 
that the wartime opponents achieve 
with regard to the issues at the origin of 
the conflict. 

Postwar relations can vary widely in 
this respect. At one extreme, there are 
those cases in which the terminal set- 
tlement is nothing more than a truce: 
each side is predisposed to resume the 
struggle, once it has recovered from 
exhaustion. Alternatively, peace may be 
preserved by maintaining a permanent 
margin of superiority on the winning 
side, ruling out any attempt by a dis- 
satisfied loser to impose a change by 
force. When the balance of strength 
shifts in the dissatisfied loser’s favor, 
then the other side may seek to ward off 
a new conflict by “appeasement”; but 
this may undermine rather than restore 
stability. In some cases, voluntary mu- 
tual adjustments result in a gradual im- 
provement and stabilization of relations 
among powers. The fullest measure of 
rationality, however, is represented by 
those terminal settlements that are mu- 
tually acceptable to the parties regard- 
less of the costs and risks involved in 
rejecting or repudiating them. 

An ideally rational terminal settle- 
ment, as here defined, disposes of the 
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controversial issues of the conflict and 
eliminates antagonism between the par- 
ties altogether. This presupposes a 
thorough convergent political reorienta- 
tion of the two sides, a change in their 
value positions and mutual attitudes. 
The loser, for example, will cease to 
value his original objective, the winner 
responding by adopting a new course 
that satisfies the loser’s fundamental 
interests. Such an ideal degree of ra- 
tionality cannot be achieved or even as- 
pired to in every case. Political actors 
cannot change their value positions at 
will, and it cannot be said that all an- 
tagonisms can be liquidated if only both 
sides are reasonable. “Rationality,” 
however, can be approximated in high- 
stake conflicts, the American War of 
Independence providing a historical ex- 
ample. Having recognized American in- 
dependence, Britain no longer could, or 
would, reopen the issue, and the two 
countries eventually became natural 
allies. Political stakes were also high in 
the European wars touched off by the 
French Revolution—the wars which in- 
spired the Clausewitzian concept of the 
serious conflict, in which entire popula- 
tions were passionately involved. Yet, 
in this case, too, the concluding settle- 
ment, though by no means rational in 
every respect, was rational enough in 
that it left behind no open, controversial 
political issues between France and her 
wartime opponents. 

Both the American War of Indepen- 
dence and the French revolutionary wars 
were what one may describe as ideologi- 
cal conflicts, that is, conflicts in which 
sovereign rule exercised or sought by 
the opponent is seen as embodying an 
evil principle, while one's own side 
stands for a good world order. "These 
conflicts include religious wars, secular 
revolutions, civil wars, wars resulting 
from outside intervention in a domestic 
revolution or religious upheaval, and so 
on. They necessarily involve very high 
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political stakes. Yet, they can also open 
up various avenues toward reorientation 
and the liquidation of antagonisms. 
This is not possible so long as the ideo- 
logical positions are fixed. In many 
ideological conflicts, however, the par- 
ticipants’ value positions shift consid- 
erably under the impact of events—as 
irreversible faits accomplis materialize, 
new issues arise overshadowing old ones, 
one rival leadership displaces another, 
and so on. Such changes can set the 
stage for settlements liquidating the 
original ideological antagonisms. The 
settlement concluding the French revo- 
lutionary wars, for example, was pre- 
ceded, and made possible, by significant 
convergent ideological and political re- 
orientations. Although the coalition 
nominally committed to uphold dynastic 
legitimacy was victorious, the Old Re- 
gime’s ideology was generally abandoned 
in favor of the American-French legiti- 
macy principle of popular sovereignty. 
In order to survive, all monarchies had 
to acquire the political complexion of 
the nation state. 

Are present-day ideological confronta- 
tions more rigid and intractable? The 
basic East/West, ideological/political 
cleavage has so far remained rigid, in 
that neither side’s formula of legitimate 
rule has been adopted by the other. But 
this division has led to no armed con- 
flict between the protagonists of the 
two camps. They have accommodated 
themselves to each other, tacitly legiti- 
mizing each other's political regime, 
though not necessarily those of the 
peripheral members of their coalitions. 

The United States militarily inter- 
vened in Korea and Vietnam to prevent 
the expansion of the Communist domain 
in these divided states. The problem of 
termination assumed dissimilar forms in 
these conflicts. In Korea, the symmet- 
rical military outcome that was reached 
could immediately be translated into po- 
litical terms by restoring the political 
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status quo. Thus, the conflict was ter- 
minated without reorientation, leaving 
the underlying political antagonism un- 
resolved, but rendering any attempt to 
reopen the issue impracticable. The 
military situation that developed in 
Vietnam, however, does not provide a 
similar basis for termination, so that a 
settlement without reorientation appears 
extremely difficult to achieve. At the 
same time, no convergent reorientation 
of the Vietnamese parties is taking place, 
so that the road toward a rational set- 
tlement is barred for the time being. 

Reorientation has occurred on a large 
scale in the United States, where total 
repudiation of the war on moral grounds 
has been gaining ground, resulting in a 
major national crisis. The United 
States intervention policy had to be re- 
cast. The program of Vietnamization 
added a new, complicating element to 
the termination problem: it is more diffi- 
cult than ever to achieve a negotiated 
settlement without reorientation. Ter- 
mination may well depend on conver- 
gent reorientation resulting from further 
military and political developments. 

In one category of contemporary 
ideological conflicts—colonial indepen- 
dence movements and secession wars— 
settlement has been reached in most 
cases as a result of convergent reorien- 
tation. The ideological position assert- 
ing the legitimacy of colonial rule has 
been abandoned by most colonial pow- 
ers, not spontaneously but under the 
impact of more or less sustained’ non- 
violent or violent confrontations. The 
stakes were particularly high for both 
sides in those cases in which large num- 
bers of settlers coming from the coloniz- 
ing countries had extensive agricultural 
holdings, withholding land from the local 
population. This issue often leads to 
violence—witness the outbreak of guer- 
rilla warfare in Algeria. Some colonial 
crises of a different character have also 
had a violent climax. When the colonial 
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powers eventually withdrew, however, 
the settlements were “rational”; whether 
the antecedents were highly violent or 
relatively nonviolent, the original issue 
was liquidated. But this applies only 
to the isolated political problem of co- 
lonial rule vs. independence. 

In the other social, political, and eth- 
nic ideological conflicts, such as those 
which divide our contemporary socie- 
ties and also affect international rela- 
tions, the practically attainable opti- 
mum seems to be to avoid overt vio- 
lence, or to keep it to a low level. 


CONCLUSION 


Once the emphasis is put on the avoid- 
ance of violence, the problem of conflict 
termination appears in a changed light. 
War as a decision mechanism in relation 
to certain types of political deadlocks 
tends to be regarded as a political phe- 
nomenon that has lost any real con- 
temporary relevance. The institutional- 
ized form of war is, in fact, on the way 
out: the military conflicts that have 
occurred since World War II have not, 
as a rule, been defined by the partici- 
pants as involving a legal state of war. 
When war is being resorted to as a 
decision mechanism in practice, the bel- 
ligerents usually do not treat it con- 
ceptually as such, but as something else 
—an act of law enforcement, or collec- 
tive retribution for wrongdoing. This 
is psychologically understandable, since 
it serves to suppress the guilt feelings 
that accompany killing. Such a prob- 
lem does not arise in warlike cultures: 
there, killing an enemy is rated as ethi- 
cally meritorious, and may serve as a 
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condition for social acceptance. In non- 
warlike cultures, however, warmaking 
groups—whether nation states or rebel- 
lious movements—must deal with the 
question of guilt, and one approach con- 
sists in disavowing all human ties with 
the enemy. Guilt can indeed be dimin- 
ished in this way, but only at the price 
of rendering the termination problem far 
more difficult. Treating war conceptu- 
ally as akin to law enforcement or carry- 
ing out the will of history implies that 
one must win—no other outcome is con- 
ceivable. One will, then, tend to dis- 
regard the irreversibility principle and 
resist all tendencies toward reorientation. 

From the point of view of termina- 
tion, it is better to admit that the out- 
come may be a losing as well es a win- 
ning one, and that normal relations with 
the opponent must in any case be re- 
sumed after the conflict. This is what 
viewing armed conflict as a decision 
mechanism amounts to. The point is 
not that invoking war as a decision 
mechanism is a morally neutral act, to 
be decided purely on pragmatic grounds. 
The questions of moral responsibility 
retain all their weight or, rather, in- 
crease in weight, once it is admitted that 
victory is not the only possible outcome. 

Nor does this approach imply that 
war and organized violence are neces- 
sary or beneficial phenomena. If war 
is a decision mechanism, it is by no 
means an essentially rational one. In a 
world of fully rational beings, armed 
conflicts would not occur. One gains 
nothing, however, by refusing to apply 
reason to the problem of terminating 
them. 
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CIVILIAN SANCTUARY PoLicy IN THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


UR effort is to re-examine the role 

of “open city” and other sanctu- 
ary doctrines in conditions of modern 
thermonuclear war. Our purpose is not 
simply humanitarian (though such con- 
siderations can hardly be slighted), but 
pragmatic as well, with the intention 
of seeking ways of improving the con- 
crete political and military outcome of 
nuclear war. This is a highly contro- 
versial undertaking. General opinion 
tends to hold that any effort to devise 
means of rationalizing nuclear war 
(even if thereby rendering it more 
sparing of human life) is in itself highly 
inhumane. We reject this argument 
even though we would acknowledge that 
the possibility of making nuclear war 
more "usable" by a widespread applica- 
tion of a sanctuaries doctrine is limited, 
and could, in special circumstances, be 
harmful. 

It was the habit of the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administrations to stress deter- 
rence and “assured destruction” (defined 
as destruction of one fifth to one quarter 
of the enemy’s population and one half 
to two thirds of his industry). The 
Nixon Administration has, so far as it 
has spoken on such matters at all, re- 
verted, it would seem, to a doctrine of 
massive retaliation. But there is no 
necessary reason why the population 
component of such a formula might not 
be reduced—perhaps alone, perhaps in 
favor of an increase in material destruc- 
tion, including destruction of such 
highly prized assets as military forces 
or internal means of societal control or, 
even better, in favor of an ability to win 
or at least stalemate a war. In any 
case, to use the banal phrase, not all 
situations in future nuclear wars are 
likely to prove zero-sum games. In 
particular, to spare the enemy popula- 
tion may leave prewar deterrence and 
intra-war bargaining essentially intact 
while at the same time mitigating the 
risk of such a loss of life to the Amer- 
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ican and allied populations whom it 
is the business of the government to 
protect, 


LIMITING CIVILIAN DEATHS 


Early Efforts: In Conventional War 


Article 25 of the Hague Regulations 
of 1907 limiting the conduct of land 
warfare incorporated the classical con- 
cept of “open cities” into the body of 
international law. The convention ex- 
pressly forbade “the attack or bom- 
bardment by any means whatever, of 
towns, villages, habitations, or buildings 
which are not defended, even though 
situated within the combat area." 

Basic to the prohibition was the at- 
tempt to mitigate the consequences of 
war to civilians by regularizing and 
making more specific the previously 
formulated distinction between combat- 
ants and noncombatants—between those 
who directly engaged in or contributed 
to the enemy war effort and those who 
did not. The conventions of war in the 
Western world have traditionally con- 
demned the murder, enslavement, or 
torture of conquered and therefore help- 
less enemy populations, though such 
acts have regrettably been common 
enough in history. The Hague Regula- 
tions applied the general prohibition to 
a specific situation. Under its terms, 
the open-city doctrine was held to mean 
that an undefended city, open to occupa- 
pation by enemy forces, was to be taken 
and held without harm to the inhabi- 
tants if they did not resist. Humanity 
was, however, subordinated to military 
expediency, for if the civilian popula- 
tion were to resist the invader, the sanc- 
tion against the use of force would be 
nullified. 

The Hague Regulations required re- 
vision in World War I, however. Be- 
cause naval and air forces cannot gen- 
erally occupy the area they attack, their 
chief significance is to deny the use of 
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the resources of these areas to the 
enemy. Destruction replaces occupa- 
tion as the objective oi attack. Recog- 
nition of this fact led to an extension 
of the open-cities concept from that of 
peaceful occupation to an acceptance of 
the notion of bombing of cities, provided 
the destruction was limited to purely 
"military objectives." 

The logic of this position was evi- 
denced by the few examples of open- 
cities declarations during World War II. 
Thus, in June 1940, as the German 
forces approached the outskirts of the 
city, the military government of Paris 
declared it an open city. The Germans 
entered unopposed on the following day. 
This was a classical case of the applica- 
tion of the Hague Rules of Land War- 
fare, but a later Yugoslav attempt to 
declare Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubliana 
open cities during the German attack 
on the Balkans in 1941 was not re- 
spected, perhaps because of still con- 
tinuing Yugoslav military resistance 
elsewhere and the Germans’ actual in- 
ability to occupy the cities themselves. 
Similarly, though the military forces 
defending Manila were withdrawn by 
General MacArthur in December 1941, 
the appeal to respect the American- 
Philippine military line around Manila 
appears to have compromised the decla- 
ration, since the Japanese could not 
occupy the city itself. Again in 1943, 
the Allies rejected an Italian request 
that Rome be declared an open city, 
since the presence oi German forces 
there prevented a guarantee of unop- 
posed occupation. 

In each case in World War II, then, 
the acceptance of an open-cities declara- 
tion seems to have depended on the 
ability of the enemy forces to enter the 
city unopposed. 


Post~1945: In Nuclear War 


The erosion of the open-cities doc- 
trine was, of course, only a minor corol- 
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lary to the gradual blurring of distinc- 
tions between legitimate military force 
and error, and between combatants and 
noncombatants, which accompanied the 
rise of modern total war. With the 
Second World War the concept of “total 
war" came to encompass the civilian 
population as well as strictly military 
forces, when for the first time in three 
hundred years civilians suffered casual- 
ties commensurate with those of the 
services. 

The postwar adoption by the United 
States and the Soviet Union of a deter- 
rence policy based on nuclear threats 
against the opposing population effec- 
tively completed the erosion of restraints 
begun in the First World War. The dif- 
ficulty in both World Wars of distin- 
guishing combatant from noncombatant, 
as in the case of classifying the indus- 
trial work force, and the post-World 
Wer II destructive power of the thermo- 
nuclear weapons—considered to be so 
immense as to preclude discrimination 
in an urban attack—were not the only 
factors influencing development of this 
strategy. One may suspect that one 
reason why the threat of civilian de- 
striction became a major, and perhaps 
the dominent, component of military 
policy was the sheer absence of any 
credible rationale or other persuasive 
theory or theories. - 

In the late 1950's, growing Soviet 
retaliatory power, coupled with the de- 
velopment of more sophisticated United 
States weapon systems, seemed to in- 
crease both the perceived irrationality 
and the immorality of indiscriminate 
U.S. nuclear attacks on the Soviet 
homeland, if they were launched because 
of any issue that fell short of indis- 
criminate Soviet attacks on the United 
States or its allies. "These new factors 
had for some time been recognized. in 
the strategic community. With the 
change of Administration in 1960, they 
received official recognition at the 
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Department of Defense level, though 
whether they are so recognized today is 
problematical. . 
Counterforce, however, iell short of 
creating a solution to the dilemma. The 
Soviets—who certainly could not ac- 
cept the doctrine publicly, because of 
their strategic inferiority, and who had 
to consider also the contingency of the 
failure of their own deterrence—pointed 
out, with some reason, that collocation 
of civilian population centers and mili- 
tary installations in the United States 
compromised the city-avoidance aspect 
of the doctrine; Thus, the Soviets 
at least publicly rejected the doctrine, 
making less credible the possibility of 
civilian-sparing nuclear wars, for the 
present at least. Furthermore, their 


1. On the other hand, such collocation did 
did not and does not compromise the doc- 
trine utterly. A number of.calculations have 
indicated that-casualties may very by a factor 
of 10-50, according to how “carelessly” a war- 
fighting campaign is conducted. That is to 
say, the minimum number of deaths from a 
major counterzorce campaign seems to be more 
of the order of a million civilians than the 
10-100 million usually associated with large 
nuclear wars. While it is still true that such 
wars will be extraordinarly destructive ac- 
cording to the usual standa-ds of the past, in 
part because even the best conducted cam- 
paign is likely to suffer frcm gross errors in 
execution, it does not follow that the basic 
notion of a clean counterZorce campaign is 
invalidated thereby. Furthermore, if a war 
were to start, not “out of the blue,” but 
following a period of rising tension, most 
civilians could have beer evacuated from the 
area of major military targets. In this case, 
the war might be cleaner in fact than even 
enthusiasts for counterforce argue—if the civil- 
ians were evacuated to reasonable fallout 
shelters. In such case, even misfires would 
be unlikely to cause cataclysmic damage as 
compared with the usual expectations. 

As for the Soviet side, it should be noted 
that no matter what Soviet declaratory policy 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities may be, 
if actual self-restraint dictates :hat the USSR 
follow rules during prewar and intra-war 
bargaining and if this self-interest is made 
overwhelmingly clear, probably the Soviet 
leaders will follow these rules. 
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hardening of missile sites and general 
increase in forces further compromised 
the feasibility of offensive, damage- 
limiting tactics by the United States. 

Perhaps a more influential factor 
motivating the former Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations’ tacit retreat from the 
theory of counterforce, apart from the 
obvious technical difficulties oi imple- 
menting the policy, was the almost vis- 
ceral assumption that naked nuclear 
threat is the-most effective means (de- 
spite apparent irrationality) of main- 
taining deterrence. i 

In any case, whatever the reason, in 
recent years counterforce theory has 
faded as a strategic doctrine though it 
has never officially been abandoned. 

One is left with the impression that, 
while counterforce remains official doc- 
trine, it is a doctrine which the United 
States does not hold very firmly. Ad- 
ministration attitudes toward air and 
ballistic missile defense against the 
Soviets also tend to- confirm this 
impression. 

It would appear that the United 
States as well as the USSR has a con- 
tinuing “quasi-interest” in, or habit of, 
presenting nuclear war in the darkest 
possible terms; and, in effect, both 
powers advocate “deterrence only” as 
an acceptable posture. In this, how- 
ever, it would appear that the Soviet 
Union does not go so far as the United 
States, 

In any event, present strategic pos- 
tures and doctrines of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union render dif- 
ficult any explicit public efforts to 
strengthen legal and moral limitations 
on nuclear war—and, very probably, 
any private efforts as well. 

Nevertheless, despite a general recog- 
nition of this situation, there has been 
a simultaneous attempt by strategists 
and some humanitarian groups io devise 
more refined nuclear policies and to re- 
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establish some of the older principles of 
the laws of war—and perhaps, more 
important, to devise practical and work- 
able restraints.? 


Red Cross “Rules” 


Perhaps the most serious recent inter- 
national attempt is embodied in the 
set of *rules" published in 1956 by the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross. Unfortunately, these rules do 
not wholly resolve the dilemma implicit 
in condemning attacks on civilians on 
the one hand and permitting large-scale 
attacks on military objectives on the 
other. Article 6 concludes that “should 
members of the civilian population, 
Article 11 notwithstanding, be within 
or in close proximity to a military objec- 
tive, they must accept the risks result- 
ing from an attack directed against that 
objective.” In short, by World War I 
and II definitions of “military objec- 
tives,” countervalue attacks against in- 
dustrial centers, including the industrial 
work force, are declared legal virtually 
without regard to the extent of col- 
lateral damage. If, however, industrial 
centers useful only in a long war are 
removed from the classification of mili- 
tary objectives, then the targeting dis- 
tinction is not rendered valueless. An 
effort to avoid such civilian population 
centers might reduce the deaths from 
the order of 10-100 million to 1-20 


2. One rather paradoxical influence on the 
debate is that those who are often most 
vehement in their denunciation of studies of 
nuclear war are also enthusiasts for what may 
be termed “deterrence only.” They resist in 
most intense and determined fashion any at- 
tempt to mitigate the effects on life and prop- 
arty of nuclear war through active or passive 
defense, as well as any attempt at intra-war 
deterrence or other intra-war restraint, in- 
cluding restraints based on long-held religious 
doctrine or customs of war. Their aim is to 
maximize the element of terror in order to 
enhance—so they believe—the stability of 
peace based on deterrence. 
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million. This would be no mean 
achievement. 

Much the same judgment may be 
made of Articles 8 and 16 of the docu- 
ment, providing for warning before at- 
tack and for “open towns.” Warning 
to allow time for the civilian population 
to move to shelter is provided for in 
Article 8 “whenever the circumstances 
allow,” but this question apparently is 
left to the discretion of the attacker. 
Article 16 revives the classical concept 
of “open towns," applying in effect the 
rules of land warfare, but making no 
serious attempt to modify the doctrine 
in the context of nuclear attack. Once 
again, a greater understanding of 
mocern war might have made possible 
some fruitful distinctions and concepts. 


CIVILIAN SANCTUARIES 


Julius Stone, squarely addressing this 
problem, has concluded that the impo- 
tence of such attempts 


to declare civilian morale inviolate from 
direct attack arises from refusal to accept 
consistently the distinction between the 
quasi-combatant work force and genuine 
civilians. Once this is accepted, the hard 
fact that belligerents do regard the morale 
of the enemy’s quasi-combatant work 
force as a military objective can be faced, 
while yet guarding the physical and psy- 
chological immunity of other civilians. 
Energies can then be released for the prac- 
tical tasks of devising by international 
action the necessary safeguards for the 
resicual immunity, with some hope of bel- 
ligerent respect. . . . One of these, ripe 
for early action, might be the provision 
under neutral or international surveillance 
of sanctuary areas in which genuine civil- 
jans can stay in safety. 


In essence, such sanctuaries would 
combine the provision of warning and 
movement to shelter of Article 8 with a 
modernization of the classical "open 
towns” concept of Article 16. Unlike 
the case postulated by counterforce doc- 
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trine, such sanctuaries, whether self-im- 
posed as part of policy or accepted as 
law, would constitute a specific obliga- 
tion rather than a purely private re- 
straint. Deliberately bombing an area 
designated as a place of sanctuary would 
evoke much greater opprobrium than 
hitting industrial centers as well as 
purely military targets, where the issue 
of collocation has clouded the definition 
of the restraint. For one thing, break- 
ing of this obligation could be readily 
detected. The advantages of this char- 
acteristic were demonstrated in World 
War II, when the specific prohibition on 
the use of gas warfare was respected 
while the regulation limiting bombing 
attacks to military objectives was gradu- 
ally eroded through misunderstanding 
and mutual escalation. 

One trouble with such efforts to revive 
traditional restraints on the killing of 
civilians is that more often than not 
they proceed from a rather sketchy 
knowledge of the facts of modern war 
and weapons. They do not note, for 
example, that the morale of the civilian 
work force is likely to prove irrelevant 
to the outcome of a Soviet-American 
strategic exchange, and thus make easier 
civilian-sparing policies. Or they pre- 
scribe civilian sanctuary areas subject to 
neutral inspection, despite the obvious 


3. It is not impossible to conceive of a 
major strategic exchange that excludes, as 
primary targets, the nuclear and missile-build- 
ing installations on both sides, since even 
metériel already in the “pipeline” but not 
deployed is unlikely to be used in a short war. 
In this case, the work force itself is not an 
important wartime target. If, despite the lack 
of necessity to strike such targets, they are in 
fact struck, the work force directly feeding 
the strategic capabilities of the combatants 
would be deprived of the facilities for con- 
tinuing work. The irrelevancy of civilian 
production morale thus increases the possibil- 
ity of sparing non-military personnel. The 
analogy of the conditions of World War II, 
when civilian work forces under conventional 
attack continued to function, is not possible 
to sustain. 
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difficulties in a modern war, fought with 
thermonuclear weapons, for civilian neu- 
trals to enter combatant areas and super- 
vise them effectively. Nor would a 
modern thermonuclear war, even a 
“long” war of 5-30 days, probably per- 
mit time for bargaining on details once 
hostilities had broken out. 

Nevertheless, because the civilian 
sanctuary proposal represents an at- 
tempt to come to grips directly with the 
problem of adapting both tactics and 
international laws of war to nuclear war, 
adoption of the concept as policy or law 
seems to merit serious consideration bv 
any government attempting to face these 
issues. It is the purpose of this essay to 
discuss some of the strategic implica- 
tions of a U.S. or Soviet adoption of 
civilian sanctuaries as an expedient or 
moral policy or mutually endorsed con- 
vention. 


Definition of a Civilian Sanctuary 


A civilian sanctuary might be defined 
in several ways. First, and most obvi- 
ous, it could be a specific geographic 
entity, precisely identifiable, to be pro- 
claimed by the attacker as free from 
deliberate threat of attack with nuclear 
(or conventional) weapons for the dura- 
tion of hostilities, if certain restraints 
were observed by the enemy. 

The area could be either an urban or 
a rural area, but provision might have 
to be made for billeting and feeding of 
the evacuated population. Cities would, 
therefore, probably be preferable to 
rural areas, especialy if the proposal 
were made within a matter of a few 
days of the projected attack. Facilities 
for improved or permanent fallout 
shelter would also be considered in 
choosing the sanctuary area, if, as is 
likely, the freedom of the area from 
fallout could not be absolutely guaran- 
teed. 

There could be guarantee of adequate 
strategic warning as an integral provi- 
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sion of the proposal. The writer's col- 
leagues have asserted that studies of 
evacuation possibilities in the Soviet 
Union, East and West Europe, China, 
and the United States have indicated 
virtually the entire population of even 
the.largest and least accessible cities 
could—if preparations had been made 
—be evacuated ten to fifty miles away 
within 24 to 48 hours. Probably nearly 
everyone could be evacuated well be- 
yond the immediate danger zones of a 
city attack in about three days. 

A second version of sanctuary might 
be the.specific enumeration of proposed 
target areas, together with accompany- 
ing guarantee of all other areas as free 
from deliberate threat of attack—at 
least so long as they are not used to 
harbor strategic forces. Provisions for 
the evacuated population would be less 
important here, because the sanctuary 
area would be much larger. It is ob- 
vious that the question of the accep- 
tance of any form of the civilian sanc- 
tuary proposal would be determined by 
political and military exigencies. The 
timing of the proposal would be of the 
utmost importance. Civilian sanctuaries 
might be proposed in peacetime either 
as law by an international convention, 
endorsed by the nuclear powers, or as a 
policy unilaterally or jointly declared by 
the major powers without on-the-spot 
inspection. Alternatively, the policy 
could be proposed during a crisis period 
by either or both belligerents or by a 
disinterested third party. Within these 
rough frameworks numerous variations 
can be imagined, 

We should also realize that there 
would presumably have to be some 
kinds of implicit or explicit limits to the 
policy. That is, it would have to be 
understood that if one side achieved an 
absolutely decisive nuclear superiority, 
the other side would then acquiesce in 
reasonable demands without forcing the 
first side to try to convert its nuclear 
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superiority into an “occupation” force. 
There would have to be some such 
understanding so that an opponent could 
not still expect, after having had his 
nuclear military forces defeated, to re- 
sist the demands of his opponents, be- 
cause his civilians and perhaps even 
much of their property remained in sanc- 
tuary. If there were such resistance, 
then one possibility for the winning 
power in a counterforce war would be 
to force the evacuation of the other 
side’s various cities and then threaten 
the destruction of property until its 
demands were met. At the ultimate, it 
presumably would not be reasonable to 
force the winning power into an occu- 
pation as the only “legal” alternative to 
destroying civilians. 

We shall limit ourselves here to an 
examination of the general policy consid- 
erations facing the two major nuclear 
powers, the United States and the 
USSR, in considering the proposal al- 
ternatively as a peacetime or as a war- 
time policy. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CIVILIAN SANCTUARIES 
IN PEACETIME 


We have already noted that any pro- 
posal tending to weaken deterrence pol- 
icy has little prospect of public accep- 
tence by either of the two major nuclear 
powers—at least, in the current strategic 
and political environment. 

It would appear, moreover, granting 
the probability of a Soviet rejection of 
such a policy, that the alternative course 
—a unilateral U.S. declaration made in 
peacetime—might be subject to criti- 
cism on military as well as political 
grounds. To some, the policy might 
seem to offer the Soviets a virtual guar- 
antee of strategic warning for a nuclear 
attack which would lead to Soviet 
countermeasures. In most cases it would 
offer a warning on attacks directed only 
against cities, not weapon systems. It 
could thus provide time for emergency 
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civilian evacuation, or cther protection 
for such civilians. Such en announce- 
ment might also stimulate emphasis on 
mobility or other measures to reduce 
vulnerability of the Soviet force. If 
the Soviets adopted such policies, U.S. 
counterforce targeting plans might be 
impaired, thereby decreasing U.S. and 
strengthening Soviet deterrence. 

In any case, discussion of nuclear- 
targeting policy might be considered hos- 
tile or aggressive in an atmosphere of 
U.S-Soviet détente. A public an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Secretary of 
Defense, for example, proclaiming that 
the United States could now destroy the 
military forces and other militarily use- 
ful installations and centers of the So- 
viet Union without killing large numbers 
of innocent civilians, would very prob- 
ably seem grotesque in an atmosphere in 
which war between these countries 
seemed remote. 

None of the above is necessarily an 
overwhelming objection. We, too, could 
carry through the same kinds of mea- 
sures we have suggested for the Soviets 
and, since such measures would support 
our policies, there would be motivation 
for doing so—in fact, more motivation 
for us than for the Soviets, since it 
would be we who would believe in 
these concepts. And it should be easy, 
if desired, to propose what would in 
fact constitute an objecrive change in 
policy as simply a re-emphasis of old 
policies, therefore bearing no special 
foreign-policy implications. 

Or, we might consider applying the 
policy to Eastern Europe alone. This 
would be consistent with the “hostage 
nation" theory which has determined 
U.S. policy throughout the period of 
Communist domination. 

These considerations would have less 
significance, of course, in the case of a 
general endorsement by all the nuclear 
powers of an international law requiring 
civilian sanctuaries in case of nuclear 
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war, especially if the law had been pro- 
posed by a neutral party. A friendly 
United States and Soviet Union might 
actually have a mutual interest in such 
damage-limiting proposals in a world of 
nuclear proliferation. This alternative 
would also be limited, however, by the 
reaction of the lesser nuclear powers, 
who might be much less amenable to 
explicit limits on targeting—especially 
since they would probably be technically 
incapable of operating within them 
without suffering a serious loss in their 
threat capabilities. 

In sum, the possibility of explicit 
adoption of civilian sanctuaries as policy 
by a public consensus of major powers 
in the present political-strategic en- 
vironment, and even under conditions of 
continuing détente, is remote. However, 
this need not prevent the kind of uni- 
lateral policy that the United States 
has adopted in the past—and this time 
the U.S. can probably make such a pol- 
icy announcement both more effective 
“pedagogically” and in motivating its 
own preparations. In any case, what- 
ever the declaratory policies, such civil- 
jan sanctuaries are very likely to be used 
in initial thermonuclear war tactics. 


CIVILIAN SANCTUARIES AND WAR 
(FIGHTING) 


Under conditions of intense crisis or 
war, the emphasis of deterrence policy 
would be expected to change. Naked 
threats of massive retaliation and soci- 
etal destruction would become much less 
credible in the face of the seemingly 
inevitable retaliatory strike, and en- 
hancing deterrence through increased 
credibility would take on new meaning. 
There might also be pressures within the 
United States, such as those stimulated 
by the war in Vietnam today, to attempt 
a unilateral limitation of damage purely 
on moral grounds, at least with respect 
to possible neutral or guiltless satellite 
populations. As the sensitive postwar 
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British reaction to the terror of bombing 
attacks on Germany in World War II in- 
dicated, the possible effects of indis- 
criminate American use of nuclear wea- 
pons on U.S. morale in the postwar 
phase would also have to be considered, 
even in the absence oi strong pressures 
at the time. 

In this context, the declaration of a 
civilian sanctuary policy would be less 
inhibited by the caveats of peacetime. 
However, immediate strategic calcula- 
tions would now become very important. 
The time allowed for warning might 
conceivably increase the possibilities of 
enemy pre-emption and the relocation 
and evacuation of his military forces. 

The policy might also be used by both 
parties to disrupt military operations in 
the war zone, by putting large refugee 
populations in motion and so clogging 
roads and rail lines. (It is not clear 
whether some or all of the above would 
be increased or decreased if either side 
issued ultimatums, coupled with the 
contingency of promoting. or discourag- 
ing such behavior.) The interplay of 
morale and military factors would also 
be complex. 

We will here examine some of the 
possible implications of the policy as 
applied to Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and China, through a range of 
basic scenarios. These are by no means 
intended to illuminate all of the possi- 
bilities; rather, it is hoped that they 
will shed some light on the major char- 
acteristics of the policy and on the va- 
riety of its uses. The scenarios them- 
selves will be very cursory; the purpose 
is only to illuminate a few possibilities 
for the use of sanctuaries, not to aid the 
initiation or fighting of a nuclear war. 


ScENARIOS ON THE USE OF SANCTUARIES 


1. Civilian Sanctuaries in Eastern 
Europe 
Let us for the moment suppose a vic- 
tory by neo-Stalinist forces in the USSR, 
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leading to a reversal of the current 
détente. 

In the United States, public figures 
deplore the rebirth of Stalinist Euro- 
pean policy and growing Soviet involve- 
ment in Vietnam. In East Europe, the 
satelite governments are subjected to 
tighter discipline; even Rumania's inde- 
pendence begins to show signs of weak- 
ening. Trade discussions with the 
United States are cut off. Visas to the 
area become more difficult to obtain. A 
meeting of the Warsaw Pact nations re- 
affirms the unity of Socialist nations. 

Dark hints appear in the U.S. press 
that the Soviets have secretly threatened 
to use force to effect East European 
compliance. 

A mild official U.S. warning is sent 
through the American Embassy in Mos- 
cow that the United States is not en- 
tirely indifferent to Soviet activities in 
Eastern Europe. This is accompanied 
by harder statements by some of the 
military and several Congressmen that 
the United States ought actively to re- 
sist Soviet aggression" in East Europe. 

A high Polish government defector is 
reported to have confirmed the existence 
of a Soviet military threat, and discon- 
tent and frustration within the satel- 
lites. 

The Soviets have concluded, despite 
the sporadic reports of discontent among 
the urban intellectual segment of the 
satellite population, that their control 
over Eastern Europe has been effectively 
reasserted. With the United States in- 
volved in the Vietnamese war, they see 
an opportunity to regain prestige lost to 
China over the Vietnam situation by 
Gusting off the German question. 

Allied rights in Berlin are again in- 
fringed on and the United States re- 
sponds by reinforcing its dwindling 
forces in West Germany and sending a 
large detachment to Berlin. As the 
Soviets increase harassment and NATO 
refuses to back down, tension increases. 
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Hostilities ensue with the confrontation 
of U.S. and Soviet forces on the Berlin 
corridor. The situation rapidly esca- 
lates and rebellion breaks out in Poland 
and East Germany. The Soviets are 
now harassed in the rear and fall back. 
Western forces advance into East Ger- 
many. In desperation the Soviets de- 
cide to use tactical nuclear weapons on 
the NATO forces. The strike is suc- 
cessful, destroying a large segment of 
the Allied forces and halting the of- 
fensive. Some collateral damage occurs. 


The Choices for NATO 


NATO now has several choices. It 
could collapse, or settle for the status 
quo, perhaps after conducting a talionic 
retaliation against the Soviets. Some- 
thing like this would indeed seem rather 
probable. Another possibility would 
simply be a large, perhaps all-out at- 
tack against the Soviet bloc. This cer- 
tainly cannot be ruled out, given the 
circumstances, but we are assuming that 
this scenario takes place at some point 
in the early 1970’s, when there is an 
effective balance of terror, and that such 
an attack would not succeed in con- 
clusively disarming the Soviets. Or, the 
- United States could make a very large 
attack against Eastern Europe and pos- 
sibly the western parts of the Soviet 
Union in order to downgrade Soviet 
military capability and logistics. The 
major point of such an attack would 
presumably be an attempt to get into a 
position to win a limited nuclear war. 
The maximum objective of this war 
would, again presumably, be the freeing 
of Eastern Europe from Soviet domina- 
tion rather than the total defeat of the 
Soviet regime in its own country. If 
conducted carelessly, such an attack 
could do so much damage to Eastern 
Europe that, insofar as the welfare of 
Eastern Europe was one important ob- 
jective of the campaign, it might easily 
be self-defeating. Such a campaign, or 
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even a carefully conducted attack, that 
looked careless could turn Eastern Eu- 
rope against NATO. 

We have noted that the desire to 
spare the East European civilian popu- 
lation any unnecessary suffering is con- 
sistent with declared U.S. morality and 
with U.S. policy toward the area ever 
since the onset of Soviet domination in 
1945-48. Such care would be espe- 
cially appropriate in the circumstances 
described, because the population of 
Eastern Europe would have just dis- 
played its basically anti-Soviet char- 
acter. 

Another possibility might be an ulti- 
matum to the Soviets and to the gov- 
ernments in East Europe in an attempt 
to get the Soviets to back down, while 
at the same time trying to get the East 
European people and governments to 
revolt against the Soviet Union, or be 
neutral (and, if the governments refused 
to do so, to get the people to revolt 
against the governments). One can 
imagine that this ultimatum would point 
out that the Soviets had committed the 
first nuclear aggression and therefore 
had lost the right to any special consid- 
eration by the United States and NATO. 
On the other hand, the note could prom- 
ise each Eastern European country com- 
plete or relative freedom from any 
threat of nuclear attack if at the mini- 
mum they did not actively codperate 
with the Soviets, or if, at the maximum, 
they threw the Soviets out. (It prob- 
ably would not be wise to require any 
impractical behavior by the Eastern 
Europeans and their governments, but 
one can imagine attempts to put real 
pressures on both.) 

Various areas could be specified in 
Eastern Europe that would serve as 
conditional sanctuaries if it proved nec- 
essary for the United States or NATO 
to bomb selected military targets there. 
One can imagine NATO and the United 
States allowing several days for the 
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message to sink in on the Soviets and 
governments of Eastern Europe, mean- 
while using all other levers possible to 
encourage revolts or coups or otherwise 
to influence the regimes. 

Under many circumstances, the pres- 
sure on the people and governments of 
Eastern Europe to be neutral or even 
anti-Soviet might indeed be very high; 
and further hope of immediate or even- 
tual political independence might help 
to touch off some of the kinds of actions 
desired. 

If such ultimatums were to be issued, 
some military disadvantages might be 
incurred by the delay involved; there 
would also be risk of a second Soviet 
strike against the United States and/or 
NATO. Under some circumstances, 
such a second strike might be deterred 
by the threat of a really massive reac- 
tion by NATO or the United States— 
the ultimatums perhaps spelling out 
this point. After all, in the moral and 
political sense the United States and 
NATO would be the defending powers, 
and presumably would not hesitate a 
second time to retaliate. 

It is, of course, also possible that the 
delay would wreak greater psychological 
havoc in the Western bloc than in the 
Eastern, there being perhaps greater 
fear of nuclear war in the West and 
greater opportunities for people and gov- 
ernments to pressure the Allied Com- 
mand. 

None of these issues can be settled in 
the abstract. Much would depend on 
the details, and even then various ana- 
lysts will disagree about the evaluation 
of these details. 


A Final Alternative 


A final alternative would be to react 
as rapidly as possible with a retaliatory 
strike in order to decrease some of the 
risks mentioned, but to send an ulti- 
matum with, or immediately after, the 
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strike, noting that the strike had been 
conducted so as to minimize collateral 
damage in Eastern Europe (and per- 
haps also in western Russia}, and that 
the policy of the United States and 
NATO would be to continue minimizing 
such collateral damage so long as the 
military situation allowed it and so long 
as the behavior of the East European 
governments and/or their peoples justi- 
fied such abstinence. The strike itself, 
the ultimatum, and the policy following 
the strike could be designed so as to 
weaken control of the more hostile gov- 
ernments and to encourage revolts, 
coups, or other political events. In al- 
most all cases, it can be argued that any 
strike carried through at that point 
would be much more likely to be pro- 
ductive—both at the time and in the 
long run—if it were designed with care 
to limit damage than if it were rela- 
tively indiscriminate and caused exten- 
sive damage all over Eastern Europe, 
particularly if this damage were seem- 
ingly unnecessary for the minimum mili- 
tary objectives, 

In assessing the utility of the sanctu- 
aries doctrine in Eastern Europe, it 
should also be noted that the incident 
provoking the initial escalation was a - 
Soviet action taken under the mistaken 
assumption of an obedient satellite zone. 
This miscalculation may be necessary to 
generate a scenario which envisions an 
Eastern Europe influenced in war to op- 
pose or avoid coóperation with the So- 
viet Union. We can probably assume 
that the Soviets would be unlikely to 
become involved in a European war 
without a reasonable guarantee of 
strengthened control and centralized 
authority in the area. And if the So- 
viets were dictating East European 
policy, acceptance of U.S. conditions 
would be uncertain, if not impossible. 
These factors might leave ihe internal 
U.S. and NATO moral and political 
issues as the major arguments for the 
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sanctuary policies, arguments perhaps 
not strong enough to offset the military 
disadvantages incurred. Of course, his- 
torically, countries have been influenced 
by a belligerent power to refrain from 
joining hostilities, even when their basic 
sympathies lay with the other side. 
During World War II, for example, a 
war-weary Spain was encouraged not to 
join the Axis—not merely by threats but 
by Allied attempts to demonstrate an 
intention to spare that country as much 
as allowed by the contingencies of war. 

A second factor favoring the success- 
ful application of a sanctuary policy in 
this scenario was the Soviet first use of 
nuclear weapons. Under conditions of 
U.S. first strike, the resentment gen- 
erated against the United States by the 
detonation of a nuclear weapon might 
negate the advantages to be won by the 
humane aspects of a subsequent sanc- 
tuary policy (or, alternatively, make it 
more necessary). Under some circum- 
stances, a U.S. first use might actually 
encourage closer coöperation with the 
Soviets—whether or not a sanctuary or 
cther avoidance policy was used. This 
factor would appear to be another inde- 
terminate variable in weighing the value 
of a declaration of sanctuary for Eastern 
Europe. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted 
that the issue of possible East European 
neutrality is subject to many uncertain- 
ties, while the moral issue may be offset 
by military considerations. 


2. Civilian Sanctuaries in the USSR 


Let us consider another scenario. The 
Soviets, together with loyal Czechoslo- 
vak security forces, quickly and effec- 
tively repress an uprising in Prague, 
Brno, Pilsen, and the surrounding coun- 
tryside. Refugees pour into Western 
Europe as NATO forces are deployed 
along the frontiers. Border incidents 
ensue, and Communist border guards 
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shoot and kill some refugees. These 
incidents develop into skirmishes and, 
eventually, to small battles. United 
States forces in Europe are sent to rein- 
force European NATO divisions. Soviet 
and other Pact troops outnumber 
NATO’s and begin to push into Western 
Europe. 

At this point, the United States and 
NATO declare that in order to avoid 
“massive defeat” they intend to escalate 
to tactical nuclear war, including at- 
tacks on tactical military and logistic 
targets in the western Soviet Union; 
simultaneously, Washington offers a ci- 
vilian sanctuary policy with three days 
for population movement in Eastern 
Europe and the western Soviet Union 
(and incidentally to allow for counter- 
offers and other bargaining without look- 
ing weak). The message points out the 
culpability of the Soviet Union and 
innocence of the East Europeans in the 
conflict and its own intention to main- 
tain, if possible, restraint in targeting. 
The East Europeans are offered favor- 
able terms in a peace settlement if they 
declare neutrality. 

The Soviets reply that the cause of 
the conflict is Western intervention in 
an area understood to be well within 
the “Socialist” sphere. West German 
participation in the hostilities is empha- 
sized and the overwhelming power of 
the Soviet Union is pointed to as a 
guarantee of Eastern Europe against the 
threat of renewed West German aggres- 
siveness. Moscow further points out 
that the almost total evacuation of So- 
viet cities (gradually carried out as the 
war intensified) makes the U.S. decla- 
ration an empty gesture serving only to 
underline imperialist hypocrisy. A 
Pravda editorial meanwhile notes that 
declarations of neutrality are equiva- 
lent to joining or encouraging the im- 
perialist aggression. In a third decla- 
ration the Soviet Union threatens to 
attack West European cities if the 
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United States carries out its threat 
against the USSR. 

The United States replies that any 
strike on Western Europe will be met 
by a major counterforce attack and— 
perhaps in order to increase the credi- 
bility of its threat—extends its sanctu- 
ary policy to all of the Soviet Union, by 
designating open cities and other ap- 
proved sanctuary areas. It also de- 
mands a similar sanctuary declaration 
by the USSR concerning U.S. cities. As 
the time limit dwindles, the Soviets send 
a message to the United States accept- 
ing the sanctuary notion for the United 
States but stating that many millions 
of civilians still remain in the target 
zones and asking for an extension of the 
time period. The United States refuses 
and makes a very careful tactical nu- 
clear strike against the selected Soviet 
targets (a very selective counterforce 
attack), stating that the Soviets were 
using the period to relocate their mili- 
tary forces and that the need to protect 
the forces in Europe or its own popula- 
tion from pre-emptive attack made any 
further delay unacceptable. 

One “logical” possibility for the So- 
viets would be to stop their advance in 
Europe and offer to negotiate on the 
basis of the current status quo, perhaps 
after making a talionic response of some 
sort. The United States, pressured by 
the fears of its own population and de- 
cision-makers as well as a terrified Bri- 
tain and France, would doubtless agree 
but probably attempt to assert the posi- 
tion that it will negotiate only on terms 
of the status quo ante bellum. Involved 
bargaining could then ensue—perhaps 
punctuated by renewed threats. Or, the 
Soviets could escalate or merely con- 
tinue the war. In all these cases, it 
would seem likely that the NATO sanc- 
tuary policy might have useful results. 
However, the most useful result of all 
might have come in the increased credi- 
bility given the original ultimatum. 
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Eveluating the Scenario 


In evaluating the relevant points 
raised by this scenario, we will concen- 
trate on the U.S.-Soviet interchange, as 
the issues relating to Eastern Europe 
have already been discussed. While the 
moral issue and desire to demonstrate 
humanity and restraint, as in the East- 
ern European case, would stil be im- 
portant factors, the main consideration 
in offering sanctuary to the Soviet pop- 
ulation would probably be the hope of 
achieving a reciprocal damage-limiting 
policy. That the Soviets would react 
positively to such an offer in the face of. 
actual hostilities despite their rejection 
of the notion in peacetime is certainly 
possible. While the Soviets could re- 
spond to the sanctuary offer-warning 
with a pre-emptive strike in the time 
allotted—their forces could be assumed 
to be in a state of readiness at this level 
of escalation—the option would prob- 
ably be discarded in the face of certain 
U.S. reprisal. They might, of course, 
reply by escalating the threat (e.g. 
four of our cities for two of theirs) 
without enumerating the cities. While 
this would allow time for U.S. evacua- 
tion, the effect of having a threat ap- 
plied to every U.S. city or military in- 
stallation would undoubtedly cause mass 
evacuation from those areas, with great 
disruption to transportation, communi- - 
cation, and industrial facilities and an 
attendant impairment of U.S. morale. 

'The relative effects of these factors 
are not, however, unique to a threat 
accompanied by a civilian sanctuary 
declaration; they would apply equally to 
any evacuation warning before limited 
strategic attack. 

A second factor raised by this scenario 
is the possibility that both Soviet and 
U.S. cities would have already been 
emptied of all but essential personnel 
during the course of hostilities. In this 
case, a sanctuary declaration might be 
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meaningless by the time nuclear wea- 
pons were actually used. On the other 
hand, the tendency cf such a declaration 
to escalate the crisis and increase the 
possibilities of pre-emption might in- 
hibit its use at stages oi escalation below 
the nuclear threshold. We can probably 
assume that such a declaration is most 
likely at or above this level. 
point, however, even if the Soviets had 
not evacuated during the crisis, the 
United States ` could not seriously 
threaten Soviet cities or collocated mili- 
tary targets without recognizing the 
possibility of immediate or eventual So- 
viet reprisal against U.S. civilians, and 
taking protective measures. These prep- 
arations would be known to the Soviets, 
who would probably respond by evacu- 
ating before the sanctuary policy was 
announced. With both sides evacuated, 
the advantages of declaring a civilian 
sanctuary policy would be somewhat 
vitiated. 

We mav concluce that one major 
utility of a U.S. sanciuary declaration 
before mounting a first strike is that it 
provides a more specific guarantee of 
safety for the enemy population and 
strongly motivates the enemy to recip- 
rocate, With some assurance of com- 
parative safety for the U.S. civilian 
population, a U.S. first strike becomes a 
more feasible policy—as does the threat 
of re-escalation during intra-war bar- 
gaining. While some measure of recip- 
rocal damage limitation could probably 
be achieved by evacuation warning 
alone, the safety of the two populations 
is considerably enhanced, particularly in 
such times of year when, without ade- 
quate reception, mere evacuation might 
expose the civilians to considerable 
hardship. 


3. Civilian Sanctuaries in the U.S.S.R. 
After a Soviet First Strike 


This is a re-enactment of the previous 
scenario, but we assume here, perhaps 


At this 
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implausibly, that a Soviet strike is 
mounted against one or more U.S. or 
European cities instead of a tactical 
strike in Europe* The United States 
feels it must retaliate in kind but, 
hoping not to escalate the war further, 
notes that the Soviets have avoided 
large-scale civilian war and declares the 
unhurt U.S. and European cities as 
civilian sanctuaries while making a re- 
ciprocal offer and giving evacuation 
warning for the Soviets for the cities it 
intends to hit in reprisal. 

Under circumstances of a Soviet first 
strike, much of the moral and political 
burden would be on the Soviets, and 
military considerations might carry more 
weight than in Scenarios 1 and 2. In 
the context of U.S. outrage, anger, and 
grief, immediate retaliation azainst re- 
maining Soviet forces—even though the 
policy threatens further damage to the 
United States—might seem to be a rea- 
sonable response. If the Soviets had 
launched a large salvo, a perceived need 
to equalize post-attack industrial and 
conventional capabilities might again 
dictate immediate countervalue as well 
as counterforce attack. However, the 
explicit declaration of sanctuaries in 
the manner described does create some 
additional rational cause for preventing 
further escalation and city-trading. 


4. A more intelligent Soviet strategy would 
be to hit selected military targets in the 
United States, avoiding U.S. population cen- 


ters. In this case, considerable damage could 


be done to US. strategic systems while avoid- 
ing offering the extreme provocation of popu- 
lation attacks. Were the U.S. government to 
consider replying by strikes on Soviet cities, 
the Soviet leaders could guard against this 
option by threatening tit-for-tat destruction 
of U.S. population centers. 

On balance, however, such a strategy seems 
“un-Soviet”—that is to say, out of keeping 
with the past Soviet military style. And 
while a scenario contemplating a Saviet attack 
on U.S. cities is admittedly not much more 
plausible, it is included in this paper since it 
expresses a widespread fear. 
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4 N uclear War in China: An 
Illustrative Scenario 


Unable to solve its dilemmas in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia, the United 
States invades North Vietnam with an 
amphibious force of four to five divi- 
sions. The intention is to seize the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area, driving the North 
Vietnamese government from its capital 
and thereby destroying its prestige as a 
legitimate government in the North and 
as the sponsor of a “winning” insurrec- 
tion in the South. The invasion suc- 
ceeds beyond expectations and the au- 
thority of the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment begins to disintegrate. The Com- 
munist Chinese, led by a militant fac- 
tion, intervene. As in Korea, the Chin- 
ese score important successes in the ini- 
tial phase, and U.S.-South Vietnamese 
forces suffer major reverses. 

The United States considers alterna- 
tive policies. Because of the prevailing 
political climate in the United States 
and the weight of man-power and ma- 
terial needed, the alternatives of fighting 
a localized conventional campaign against 
the Chinese in Vietnam or of a conven- 
tional invasion of China itself are re- 
jected. United States conventional air 
power is judged (rightly or wrongly) 
insufficient wholly to interdict logistics 
into North Vietnam or to wipe out Chin- 
ese industry. Instead, the United States 
detonates a one-megaton weapon at 
500,000 feet above Peking as a demon- 
stration, together with limited nuclear 
attacks on selected military targets. 
Simultaneously the United States begins 
round-the-clock broadcasts and drops 
leaflets proclaiming that Chinese nuclear 
facilities and air defenses have been 
destroyed. "Your leaders have led you 
to disaster. Nothing stands between the 
Chinese people and annihilation but the 
self-restraint of the United States.” 

With such attacks, the United States 
is primarily disarming the enemy capac- 
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ity to harm the United States and tar- 
geting the morale of the Chinese people, 
in an attempt to unhinge Chinese soci- 
ety. It is felt that, subjected to these 
attacks, the Chinese people may bring 
irresistible pressure against the regime 
to compromise with the United States; 
or, alternatively, acting out of fear, 
destroy the regime; or, finally, destroy 
the regime not so much through pur- 
poseful revolution as simply by with- 
drawing support, Chinese society dissolv- 
ing into anarchy. The assertion that 
nothing stands between the Chinese 
people and annihilation but U.S. self- 
restraint is intended to demonstrate the 
helplessness of the leaders and, thus, to 
destroy any charismatic authority of the 
Communist party—which is perhaps 
thereby shown to have lost whatever it 
has left of the *Mandate of Heaven." 

The United States then announces the 
forthcoming destruction (within, say, 48 
hours) of one of ten (named) cities, si- 
multaneously announcing sanctury areas. 
The announcement of ten likely cities is 
intended to augment the quality of ter- 
ror and to drive large segments of the 
population into motion, disrupting or 
contributing to the disruption of the gov- 
ernmental structure and authority. The 
announcement of sanctuary areas is in- 
tended both as a humanitarian measure 
and as an important contribution to U.S. 
peace of mind in the aftermath. 

In 48 hours the United States deliv- 
ers a delayed-action warhead or bomb 
(set for 24 hours) in Mukden and simul- 
taneously calls upon the Chinese people 
to overthrow the regime and save them- 
selves. This attack is followed by simi-. 
lar attacks on three additional cities— 
Harbin, Changchow, and Canton. 


The Effect on China 


The above very truncated scenario 
still gives us a basis for further discus- 
sion. The United States at this point 
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would presumably be hoping, at the 
minimum, that riots would break out in 
various parts of China and that some 
military units would side with the rebels. 
If the process were to go sufficiently far, 
the central government's authority might 
collapse. Although there would be con- 
siderable bloodshed within China, the 
extent of the death and destruction 
caused by mob actions and scattered 
military actions would be far less than 
would have resulted from even a dis- 
criminating and controlled but large- 
scale nuclear attack. One can imagine 
that even if there were not a complete 
collapse of central Communist control, 
in many provincial capitals Communist 
authority would be overthrown; in oth- 
ers, local Communist authority might 
be maintained but the Peking authori- 
ties would be defied. This would cor- 
respond to a fairly standard pattern in 
Chinese history when the government 
has seemed to have lost the “Mandate 
of Heaven"—ie., the charismatic au- 
thority necessary to legitimate govern- 
ment according to classical Chinese po- 
litical philosophy. Once this happens, 
there has characteristically been an in- 
terregnum with territorial fragmentation 
and “warlordism” prevailing. 

The United States at this point might 
have little or no desire for a formal peace 
settlement with the Chinese authorities 
since, at a minimum, Chinese logistic 
support in Vietnam would doubtless 
collapse. Probably the Chinese inter- 
vention force would disintegrate, or be 
withdrawn. In either case the Chinese 
would no longer be in a position to inter- 
fere seriously with the U.S. campaign in 
North Vietnam. One can then imagine 
the United States government announc- 
ing: “The Chinese people may choose 
to support any government they wish, 
but they must under no circumstances 
aggress or produce nuclear weapons be- 
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cause, if they do, the United States will 
act again,” 5 

In this scenario, the civilian sanctu- 
arles serve primarily to reinforce the 
declaration of U.S. self-restraint as a 
contrast to the intransigence of the 
Chinese authorities, and to set the Chi- 
nese population in movement so as to 
strain the fabric of Chinese society. 
They also make much more credible 
U.S. threats to continue the destruction 
of Chinese cities. 

We have, of course, left out of our 
consideration the reactions of the Soviet 
Union, other political organizations 
(like SEATO) that might be against 
our policy, and some of the possible ad- 
verse reactions of the Chinese them- 
selves. Any or all of these might change 
the above scenario enormously. We 
have also been rather optimistic about 
the actual effects of the U.S. policy. 
We are not therefore arguing either for 
invasion of North Vietnam or the early 
use in a U.S.-Chinese war of nuclear 
weapons by the United States. We are 
trying to illustrate how U.S. sanctuary 
announcements and sanctuary policy 
might fit in a U.S.-Chinese nuclear war. 


CONCLUSION 


We would argue that the various 
scenarios illustrate very real possibili- 
ties for the utility of various kinds of 
explicit civilian sanctuary policies. 
Presumably, the best case for use is the 
one in which the nation or nations whose 
population is at risk is largely regarded 
as wholly innocent (“the captive peo- 
ples”) or not wholly responsible for its 
actions (the Chinese masses). Clearly, 
the humanitarian arguments for re- 


5. While the prohibition against producing 
nuclear weapons would be a popular one, it 
might also be taken in many places as a 
continuing aggression against China and it 
might therefore not be politically wise. 
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straint are then overwhelming, and 
strongly reinforced by political and 
credibility arguments as well. A sanc- 
tuary policy would also be an important 
factor facilitating postwar reconciliation 
and continued U.S. self-respect, once 
hostilities had terminated. 

A second important case in which 
U.S. sanctuary policies might prove im- 
portant overlaps with the above. This 
would occur in a period of prewar crisis, 
or in a period of conventional or tactical 
nuclear prelude to larger nuclear war, in 
which the United States might wish to 
increase the credibility of its threat and 
to ease the use of nuclear weapons if 
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such use was perceived to be necessary. 
A sanctuary declaration (and this, of 
course, is one reason why the tactic is so 
controversial) makes more probable and 
more believable the controllability of 
the subsequent war. It thereby makes 
nuclear war more "thinkable" and 
therefore more usable. In this last cir- 
cumstance, the declaration of civilian 
sanctuary is as much a military threat as 
a humanitarian measure—a refinement 
of the process of escalation and bargain- 
ing that presumably could precede a 
wide range of plausible future nuclear 
wars, and which could strongly affect 
the termination and aftermath as well. 
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ANY people consider nuclear war 

—how it might start, how it 
might be fought—as unthinkable. But 
even more, the problem of how such a 
war might terminate is “unthinkable.” 
It is, of course, perfectly possible that 
those of us who are professionally con- 
cerned with the ‘possibilities of nuclear 
war, holding that since these weapons 
have been procured such a war’ clearly 
could occur, may also try too hard to 
think about a subject which in impor- 
tant respects may be intrinsically “un- 
thinkable.” It may be that any attempt 
to reduce this cataclysm to something 
like a scenario or a contingency plan has 
nothing to do with any kind of reality. 
I myself believe that this is not so, and 
I think that in my writings, and in 
those of others, its wrongness has been 
demonstrated. 

There is another objection, that 
whether or not it is possible to think 
about these problems, it is wrong to do 
so: either the activity itself is intrinsi- 
cally immoral; or, no morally normal 
person can think about these things 
without having his values become 
warped; or, simply, this is one of those 
situations where the possibility of self- 
fulfilling: prophecies swamps any pos- 
sibly constructive benefits of the activ- 
ity. I have considered these objections 
in my book Thinking About the Un- 
thinkable, particularly in chapter 1, and 
in a number of places in an earlier book, 
On Thermonuclear War. I will not dis- 
cuss them further here except to com- 
ment that in many of the scenarios for 
nuclear war I can imagine, tragedy 
comes about precisely from the fact that 
responsible and reasonable people have 
not thought the problems through ahead 
of time, allowing them instead to become 


the province of professional war plan- 
ners and military staffs—with the result: 
that very narrow and, in many cases," 
dangerous contingency plans, prepara- 
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tions, deployment, or procurements are 
made which foreclose the outcome of 
nuclear crises and war. 

For many years now, I have in my 
lectures displayed the curve of danger 
pictured here. According to this, the 
worid in the 1950’s was in. serious 
danger of either a nuclear war or some 
kind of massive appeasement associated 
with such a war. I would have con- 
sidered it as much of a catastrophe if 
the United States had devastated the 
Soviet Union and escaped without re- 
taliation as if it had occurred the other 
way around. 

Since 1961, I have argued in our 
seminars at the Hudson Institute that— 
in part as a result of recommendations 
for controlled response, assuring the sur- 
vival of the weapons and their control 
systems, and in part becausé of certain 
arms control measures that have largely 
been the result of the systematic study 
of these issues—the world became rela- 
tively safe during the early sixties, re- 
maining a relatively safe place almost 
independent of national policies, Thus, 
during the Cuban missile crisis Presi- 
dent Kennedy did not have to be con- 
cerned that United States forces were 
vulnerable to a surprise attack. He 
could act out of confidence in the stabil- 
ity of the nuclear balance. The risk of 
accidents was greatly reduced, even 
though forces were on alert. : 

In the -1950’s, analysts had " 'many 
designs for accidental or deliberate 
nuclear war, almost all of which were 
plausible enough to be taken seriously 
by government officials at one time or 
another. It was interesting to me: that 
the'first contract Hudson Institute Je- 
céived in the 1960's was to write seV- 
eral scenarios for the onset of a nuclear 


_war, and the job turned out to beim- 


possible. Although we delivered a thick 


-report, we were not able to write any 
scenarios plausiblé enough to cause of- 
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SUBJECTIVE ESTIMATES (Bora CURRENT AND Ap Hoc) 
OF THE PROBABILITY OF A NATO "DISASTER" IN 
THE Next DECADE 


PROBABILITY 


1945 150 #55. 60 
l m . "INITIAL YEAR OF Decane 


ficials to losé any sleep. at night. or to 
change their. DIOSES. in any important 
ways. ; 

Now, in 1970, 3t seems . to me that 
this is the last year in, which it will be 
possible to argue that the world is 
likely to remain .a safe place for the 
next ‘decade or-so, almost without regard 
ior the policies and preparations of the 
government. 

Tt now is becoming possible to write 
scenarios for nuclear disaster. It is 
becoming possible again to imagine how, 
within the decade, a war might come 
about—even if this still remains an un- 
likely possibility. One. reason I have 
for saying this has particular impor- 
tance to the readers of this paper. We 
enjoyed a decade of stability in the 
1960's, continuing into the present, in 
part because the level of analysis was 





65 570 '2000 


high and the government took seriously 
the results of this analysis. Programs 
were changed to prevent accidents, sta- 
bilize deterrence, improve communica- 
tions. Arms control was seriously ana- 
lyzed and a series of arms control 
measures became policy, with the full 
weight of the American government 
behind them. 

Today the level of analysis and dis- 
cussion has fallen drastically. It is dif- 
ficult if not impossible to get other than 
a, very, small group of people to subject 
the evolving problems of nuclear war to 
systematic and wide-range consideration. 
I myself, for a number of reasons, have 
practically left the feld. Others have 
left it, and there are few younger people 
entering the profession. At Hudson we 
have made it a policy to devote some 
10 percent of our effort to nuclear issues, 
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simply as a matter of public service and 
public responsibility. We feel it is 
essential that some level of effort be kept 
up outside the government. Only out- 
side the Pentagon and the military staffs 
can some degree of detachment and 
some breadth of perspective be reliably 
assured. Without that, we in this coun- 
try risk falling into the same narrow and 
parochial thinking about nuclear war, 
and the same faults of force procure- 
ment, deployment, and operation, the 
same dangerous strategies, as we fell 
into in the fifties. 


War TERMINATION CONCEPTS ' 
AND ISSUES 


Because of their professional: preoccu- 
pation with a range of nuclear wars and 
(to a lesser extent) a range of outcomes, 
it is important for war planners to 
maintain intellectual and even emotional 
consciousness of the fact that—so far 
as the man in the street is concerned, 
and even for many among the profes- 
sional and political elites, including 
senior members of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) and the 
Administration—thermonuclear war is 
thought of in terms of a rather simple 
and straightforward model. This simple 
model can be described as follows: 


First of all, highly apocalyptic expecta- 
tions.t It seems quite reasonable that war, 
if it occurs, will come about as the result 
of accident, miscalculation, blind and/or 
relentless escalation, or sheer irrationality 
and/or insanity. Such a war will be the 
opposite of controlled. Many, if not most, 
of the weapons will be directed at cities 
in what we may call a simple “spasm ex- 
change”: each side will try to use up all of 


1. Even Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
testifying in behalf of controlled response 
tactics, nevertheless admitted to reporters and 
Congressmen that he personally could not 
visualize a nuclear war in which there were 


not massive attacks, directed at cities, in the’ 


very early stages of the war. 
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its forces as rapidly as possible. Finally, 
even if control is attempted, or if, for other 
reasons, the above picture of virtually total 
physical destruction does not come about, 
the ectual results nevertheless are likely to 
be judged as bad as or worse than the ex- 
pectetions. The experience will, in physio- 
logical language, be seen as an absolute and 
perhaps even total shock to the nervous 
systems of the participants and the decision 
makers. 


To the extent that this “Modal TN 
Model” actually happens, then to that 
extent the only interest of the survivors 
of the first exchanges will be an immedi- 
ate (ad hoc) cease-fire—a cease-fire to 
be achieved without any other motive 
than the simple and overwhelming hu- 
man desire to stop the war and prevent 
even more catastrophic damage. 

This Modal TN Model not only has 
had wide currency in popular discussion, 
it has been exploited by the Soviets for 
political warfare purposes in the era of 
the Stockholm Appeal and by some non- 
Communist peace groups and other 
critics of American policy. Partly for 
these reasons, partly because the popu- 
lar discussion clearly is uninformed, but 
also for various bureaucratic, polemical, 
and other reasons, it has been easy for 
analysts and some government staffs and 
decision-makers to overreact against this 
Model—to insist on the "feasibility" of 
fighting limited nuclear war and to 
assert categorically the likelihood that 
such a war will not produce inordinate 
loss of life, physical damage, or public 
shock. But the Modal TN Model may 
in fact be a reasonably accurate ap- 
praisal of what will happen in a nuclear 
war. We know a great deal about 
weapons effects, but most of this is lab- 
oratory and test knowledge. The fact 
that popular expectations of nuclear war 
tend to be apocalyptic may demonstrate 
an intuitive wisdom—at least with re- 
spect to the psychological reactions to 
be expected, if not the physical results. 
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As such, these intuitions may be more 
valid than methodologically more scien- 
tific but humanly less imaginative analy- 
ses, and they may also constitute a 
self-fulfilling expectation. 

To use the term “apocalyptic” to de- 
scribe all aspects of these expectations 
may, in any event, be misleading. It 
may be that public intuitions focus more 
on the possibility that a moral “apoca- 
lypse” will occur rather than a material 
one—that nuclear attack will be per- 
ceived as qualitatively overbalancing 
what the average man sees as justifiable 
in war. 'Thus, even if a given nuclear 
exchange actually produced appreciably 
less damage than would have been pos- 
sible with a prolonged attack using con- 
ventional weapons, the public may none- 
theless react io the exchange as if it 
were "unreasonable" and judge the vio- 
lence dealt out as disproportionate to 
any of the values at issue, The public 
attitude may prove to repudiate a quali- 
tatively different nuclear mode of war, 
irrespective of the damage actually done. 

^ In any event, the Modal TN Model 
is a real psychological possibility. 
Even if there is no material ‘“apoca- 
lypse," the public and political reac- 
tion may, for practical purposes, be the 
same or worse. Anything analogous to 
material apocalypse envisages destroyed 
communications systems and political 
structures, an overwhelmingly intense 
crisis obscuring virtually all other issues, 
a crisis in which humans on both sides 
are driven back onto a primordial con- 
cern for private and family survival. 
Less stark conditions might produce a 
more severe political-moral reaction 
among the publics of both sides, simply 
because the means and circumstances 
would still exist to permit people to ar- 
ticulate their emotions of fear or out- 
rage, and as a political consequence of 
these feelings to act on a still-function- 
ing political structure—itself more sen- 
sitive to the public and more capable of 
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Change, alternative actions, reversal, 
than in the worst case. 

We can summarize the salient features 
and effects of the Modal TN Model as 
follows: 


(1) Apocalyptic expectations seem to 
make war unthinkable. 
(2) War occurs anyway as a result of 
accident, miscalculation, blind 
and/or relentless escalation, or 
reckless, irrational and/or insane 
decision-makers—but never by 
rational calculation. 
A more or less irrationally vio- 
lent spasm attack on cities by 
both sides (probably using up 
most or all of the available 
forces). 
The experience proves, at least 
psychologically, to be as bad as 
or worse than the apocalyptic ex- 
pectations. 
Initial shock reactions swamp 
politics. 
Ad hoc cease-fire becomes the 
overriding objective of the de- 
cision-makers on both sides. 
The crucial issues resolve around 
the probable incapacity of deci- 
sion-makers, of surviving com- 
mand and control and/or com- 
munications to do anything to 
stop the witless engine of war 
from continuing with the destruc- 
tion. 
Most likely the war ends only 
because both sides have either 
destroyed each other’s capacity 
to wage war or used up their 
stocks of ammunition—or both. 


One can add to this Modal TN Model 
a notion occasionally discussed in the 
past, that the shock of nuclear war will 
not only swamp politics and prudence 
(leading to a desire for an immediate 
and unconditional cease-fire) but also 
produce a popular demand for thorough- 
going reform of the international sys- 


(3) 


(4) 


(5 
(6) 


— 


(7) 


(8 


Nr 
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tem. In the most extreme case, the 
shock might end the nation-state system 
and produce world government? It 
certainly seems reasonable to conclude 
that if this is a realistic picture the sole 
emotion of many survivors will be 
"never again"—at. least, in the short 
run. . They will urge that whatever it 
takes to insure world peace must be 
done. . 

Taie scenario; which includes the no- 
tion of reform of the international sys- 
‘tem or even an end of the nation-state, 
is one of the Modal. WT Scenarios 
(“WT,” of course,:stands for War Ter- 
mination). . An alternative form of the 
Modal WT Scenario starts in. much the 
same way, but one side attempts to ex- 
ploit the other side's belief in.the Modal 
TN Model. This could occur at almost 
any stage of the scenario. The fact that 
one side conspicuously entertains apoc- 
alyptic expectations may encourage the 
other side to attempt blackmail. (Even 
if the other side shares the apocalyptic 
expectations, but not so obviously, its 
leaders might argue to the following 
effect: *One of us has to be reasonable 
and it won't be our side; therefore, it 
has to be you") In any case, delib- 
erate attempts to appear irrational, or 
at least irrationally determined and 
committed, might increase bargaining 
power. 

A nation might also deliberately seek 
to demonstrate, by some act, that it is 
prone to miscalculation or willing to 
start the process of escalation. It might 
attempt to demonstrate a degree of reck- 
lessness or unreasonableness, in the ex- 
pectation that any apparently serious, 
even if preliminary, indication that it 
will embark on escalation will bring 
about capitulation by the other side. 


2. See Kahn, Thinking About the Unthink- 
able. (New York: Horizon Press, 1962), pp. 
145—150, for how an accicental thermonuclear 
war might result in a serious attempt to 
achieve world govérnment. 
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Similarly, if before the crisis one side 
has demonstrably committed itself to a 
strategy of spasm exchange, city for 
city, and made no preparations to resist 
blackmail (intra-war deterrence), then 
once nuclear war begins—particularly if 
it begins with a very carefully controlled 
counterforce or countervalue attack—it 
may find itself with inappropriate forces 
and doctrines, and without capabilities 
to fight controlled war, and yet unwilling 
to initiate a suicidal city exchange. 

Similarly, a nuclear war might be 
planned where one side might seek 
maximum gains by the use of conven- 
tional force and then use one or more 
nuclear weapons, in the expectation 
that while this might touch off a nuclear 
“talionic” reprisal it would nevertheless 
produce an ad hoc cease-fire—a -situa- 
tion where the fear of further nuclear 
exchanges overrides political considera- 
tions and ends the war with the aggres- 
sor in an advantageous position- arid in 
possession of the areas initially in dis- 
pute. No nation, of course, could be 
explicit about the use of such a tactic. 
An astute leader could couple: an an- 
nounced willingness to negotiate a firm 
and lasting peace with “reasonable but 
outrageous" demands. It should be 
clear that the more frightened both sides 
are of nuclear war, the greater will be 
the pressure for the “loser” to accept 
an ad hoc cease-fire and thus make more 
or less permanent his loss. 

These “modal” possibilities contrast 
rather sharply with the calculated 
counterforce wars, city-avoidance or 
city-exchange tactics, which have made 
up much of our professional discussion 
over the last decade. The “modal” 
expectations also offer the prospect of 
rather different threats than we have 
become accustomed to consider. 
Clearly, no one wants a “modal” war, 
however much they may expect it. How 
do we avoid it? To approach the 
answer, let me speak first of what we 
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can call the Six Basic Thermonuclear 
War Threats, then turn to the problems 
posed by the truly dark prospect of a 
crisis between two states with invul- 
nerable “overkill” capacities, and finally 
take up what I consider a more realistic 
and more likely prospect. 


I 


Srx Basic (AND OMNIPRESENT) 
THERMONUCLEAR THREATS 


Self-evidently, a wide range of force 


relations can hold between the two nu- 
clear superpowers, the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and also between the 
United States and China. Within the 
terms of this paper, a strategic force. is 
understood to be capable at a. minimum 
of the following six threats or acts in a 
thermonuclear crisis. At the very least 
this over-all capability must exist before 
an attempted disarming strike by the 
enemy; in most cases, as a practical 
matter, a modern force will possess 
more than a residual capability for car- 
rying out one or more of the “Six Basic 
Thermonuclear Threats" even after an 
attempted disarming attack by the other 
side. . 

The Six Basic Thermonuclear Threats 
(or Acts) are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


In most practical cases, a particular 
threat or act would occur within a 
highly confused or complicated environ- 
ment, so that it would be difficult to 
assign to it any pure motivation or re- 


Large escalation or “eruption” 
Nuclear talionic reprisal (or 
reciprocal reprisal) 

Exemplary (and/or reprisal) 
attack 

“Noblesse oblige” 
latch) response 
Competition in bearing costs 
(or "pain") 

Competition in risk-taking 


(or pot- 
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sult. Furthermore, the categories will 
often overlap explicitly or shade into 
one another, so that as a practical mat- 
ter it will sometimes be difficult to char- 
acterize specifically any given act or 
threat. 7 


1. Large Escalation or “Eruption” 


In a crisis or limited war, escalation 
always is.possible to a much higher 
level of nuclear violence. (Eruption is 
defined as a sudden move up the “esca- 
lation- ladder” to very large attacks, or 
even to “insensate” or “spasm”?! at- 
tacks against cities. In such a case all, 
or nearly all, weapons will be launched 
as rapidly as possible.) In a prewar 
crisis, then, or in any of the controlled 
or limited wars described below, a per- 
sistent factor in the situation will be the 
fear that one side or the other wil! lose 
control—that it will deliberately or ac- 
cidentally “erupt,” using all of its with- 
held forces, and using some, most, or 
perhaps even all of these weapons against 
the opponent’s cities. 

If the expended forces were large 
enough, the result could be an effective, 
and perhaps even total, destruction of 
the victim society. In many practical 
cases the attacked nation, while “sur- 
viving," would at the very least be so 
damaged as to cease to be a viable 
twentieth-century industrial society. In 
other cases, such a severe level of dam- 
age may be more difficult to inflict than 
is usually envisaged in discussing ther- 
monuclear war. But however limited, 
the damage resulting from an eruption 
—at least if the erupting force is large 
—is still likely to be so extensive as to 
obscure the practical distinction between 
the actual level of damage and the 
“anocalyptic” expectations and imagery 


3. See On Escalation (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1965), pp. 194-196, for discussion 
of these two items. í 
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of popular discussion of nuclear wars.* 
In such a case, so far as prewar expec- 
tations may affect postwar political re- 
actions, or indeed so far as the initial 
emotional verdict of the survivors and of 
witnesses is relevant, destruction may 
be judged “total.” 

An eruption into insensate or spasm 
attacks against cities is less plausible at 
present in the case of U.S.-Chinese con- 
frontations because Chinese thermo- 
nuclear capability is limited, there is a 
greater feasibility of defense by the 
United States, and marked asymmetries 
exist in the nature of the threats and 
counterthreats available to the two sides. 
These factors tend to induce Chinese 
restraint by deterrence—and American 
self-restraint by self-deterrence. But 
as both sides’ thermonuclear forces 
evolve over time, restraint on either side 
may diminish, perhaps in the near fu- 
ture. This at least threatens to be the 
case in intense confrontations over re- 
gional issues, and perhaps in larger 
matters as well. 


2. Nuclear Talionic Reprisal 


A nuclear talionic response is called a 
nuclear tit for tat, or, by biblical anal- 
ogy, an “eye for an eye” response. 
When one side suffers nuclear attacks or 
other nuclear provocation it responds 
more or less in kind, or at least in some 
manner reasonably proportionate to the 
other’s provocation, using means and 
tactics appropriate to the situation. If 
a nuclear talionic reprisal terminates 
nuclear violence, the process may be 
considered: a kind of nuclear peacekeep- 
ing. 

The idea that such a technique might 
be used to punish nuclear “breaches of 


4, Some examples of apocalyptic imagery in 
popular discourse are: “balance of terror,” 
“end of history,” “survivors will envy the 
dead,” “nobody wins a suicide pact,” “two 
scorpions in a bottle,” “live together or die 
together.” ' 
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the peace” strikes many people as 
bizarre. It obviously has more in com- 
mon with the rendering of justice in 
primitive tribes than with the methods 
of maintaining public order in modern 
national societies. Yet abstract justice 
is hardly more available today in the 
international arena than in the primi- 
tive tribe. Official justice, as we nor- 
mally understand it, is rendered by an 
impartial authority with no special or 
personal interest in the decision. It in- 
cludes provisions to control those who 
break the public peace, making use of 
agents of this impartial authority who, 
again, normally are without special or 
personal involvements. 

In international relations, what can 
substitute for this impersonal court and 
its agents? In practice, a partial an- 
swer has been found on occasion in tech- 
niques typical of primitive (and even 
semi-advanced) communities which have : 
not evolved the machinery for the im- 
personal enforcement of law and justice. 
In such communities a common form of 
deterring, punishing, and redressing 
crimes against individuals or the public 
peace is some form of Lex Talionis, ap- 
plying the principle of not only at least 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” but also a£ most “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth." 5 In the 
nineteenth century, this kind of response 
found some international legal standing 
in the doctrine that a state was en- 
titled to retaliate for an illegal provo- 
cation with a “proportionate reprisal” 
and that this proportionate reprisal 
should then terminate the official state 


5. The principle of “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth” as a violence-limiting 
device is stated in the twenty-first chapter of 
Exodus, but it is far older than Exodus and 
can be found in the Code of Hammurabi 
(which preceded Exodus by perhaps 1300 
years). It is alive today in some traditional 
societies, including some southern European 
societies. 
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of hostilities. Our term, “nuclear tali- 
onic reprisal,” applied to nuclear retali- 
ations, carries a connotation that the 
response is intended to be proportionate, 
violence-limiting, and consistent with an 
early and mutually acceptable nuclear 
cease-fire (or at least de-escalation). 
In some cases the criteria of due propor- 
tion and violence limitation will depend 
on the states concerned, and the context. 
However, in all cases the nuclear talionic 
response is intended to produce at least 
a nuclear cease-fire or other nuclear 
limitation. 

At least conceptually, the use of nu- 
clear talionic reprisal as a basic tech- 
nique for keeping the nuclear peace has 
more in common with many United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations than with 
normal judicial procedures. Thus, nu- 
clear talionic reprisal does not result in 
an investigation of who is right, but is 
intended—as most UN peacekeeping op- 
erations are—simply to stop the vio- 
lence; this, however, with a recognition 


6. In practice this worked only if the 
reprising state was more powerful than the 
offending state, so that the latter was not 
willing to go to war. As early as 1955, Leo 
Szilard proposed to remove this requirement 
and make the process apply to equals, one of 
whom was also interested in peacekeeping or 
maintaining the status quo: “Russia and 
America could each take perhaps the following 
position: we need not engage any longer in 
the kind of warfare in which people are killed 
In order to protect some area which we are 
committed to defend. We shall simply list all 
such areas, with a price tag attached to each 
one, and we shall specify that if Area No. 1, 
for instance, is invaded we shall demolish five 
medium-sized cities of the ‘enemy.’ If the 
‘enemy’ permits us to do this unopposed, we 
shall name in advance the five cities to be 
destroyed and give each one week’s notice in 
order to permit their orderly evacuation. We 
shall expect the enemy to respond by bombing 
five medium-sized cities of our own and like- 
wise to give us advance notice. If the enemy 
does not attack more of our cities, then the 
war will end . . . .”—Leo Szilard, *Disarma- 
ment and the Price of Peace,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists (October, 1955). 
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that it is most unlikely that the violence 
can be stopped while the provocation or 
damage is one-sided and while the more 
injured.party is both capable of nuclear 
retaliation and willing to carry it out. 
Presumably, the least one could hope 
for is a rough “evening out” of at least 
the nuclear damage, and after that at 
least a “nuclear cease-fire,” 

Historically, the practice of tit for tat 
has sometimes created long-lasting blood 
feuds or “escalating” cycles of family 
vengeance, but more often it has limited 
violence. Further, it has had inherent 
evolutionary capabilities. Out of the 
primitive Lex Talionis, for example, 
there has on occasion developed a prac- 
tice of paying “blood money” or wer- 
geld, designed to establish a money 
equivalent for a man’s life, and also paid 
to settle certain classes of disputes. 
Moreover, in some primitive communi- 
ties, communal authorities eventually 
take over from the family, sect, or 
other special group the responsibility 
for administering the talionic reprisal.’ 

The international community might 
profitably consider a resort to this 
rather primitive technique—or a more 
sophisticated variation—as a last resort 
when other measures of nuclear peace- 
keeping have failed. “Blood money” 
would seem, in many cases, an ethical 
and practical improvement over the sim- 
ple concept of physical vengeance—the 
need always to execute a nuclear talionic 
reprisal—just as proportionate talionic 
response is a concept both ethically arid 
prudentially superior to all-out spasm 
retaliatory responses to nuclear provoca- 
tions. 

In many relatively developed com. 


7. For discussion of the use of nuclear 
talionic reprisal for international security and 
arms control purposes, see articles in Yale 
Law Journal, vol 76 (November, 1966) and 
California Law Review, vol. 55 (May, 1967) 
by Herman Kahn and Carl Dibble, in which 
some directions for such evolution are sketched. 
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munities (including the biblical He- 
brews) there is an interesting variation 
of the institution of blood retaliation 
which has an obvious international ref- 
erence: An offense against a man of 
higher rank requires blood retaliation 
but the same offense against a man of 
lower rank may be settled by payment. 
Such a grading reflects some of the 
social and power realities of the actual 
situation, and hence can be more stable 
than a purely abstract and egalitarian 
system. In the Code of Hammurabi, 
offenses between those who are unequal 
in status call for an inequality in the 
tit-for-tat relation. "This also is prob- 
ably a more realistic precedent for inter- 
national relations than the stricter rule 
in Exodus. Of course, the determina- 
tion of rank would be empirical rather 
than reflecting any formal or socially 
determined distinctions, but in most 
cases is likely to be quite clear in prac- 
tice. 


3. Exemplary (and/or Reprisal) 
Attacks 


A nuclear attack may be made for 
the purpose of inflicting “pain” or “em- 
barrassment” on an enemy, whether or 
not He has provoked it by his own use of 
nuclear weapons. ‘The intention may 
be that this attack then will end the 
matter; or there may be a willingness to 
‘accept a nuclear talionic (or propor- 
'tionate) response, with the expectation 
that this will then terminate the ex- 
change. — 

If the incident which touched off the 
exemplary (ie., warning, or punishing) 
attack was a nuclear provocation and 
this exemplary attack was “equitably” 
proportionate, then it would fall in the 
previously defined class of the nuclear 
talionic reprisal. Thus, all nuclear tali- 
onic reprisals are exemplary, but not all 
nuclear exemplary attacks are talionic. 
In the legally defined “reprisal” situa- 
tion, the purpose is simply to punish a 
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transgression through a retaliation which 
is proportionate to the crime—by some 
recognized or reasonably self-evident 
criteria. 

Reprisal was a familiar concept in in- 
ternational law until World War I. In 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, a reprisal was defined as an other- 
wise illegal act committed as retribution 
for a previous illegal act perpetrated 
against the party carrying out the re- 
prisal. 

Reprisal has the following essential 
aspects: 


. It is a response. 
- It is the second (or later) step in 
a chain of actions. 

It is measured in relation tó the 

action-for which it is a response (in 

. theory, the damage done by the re- 
prisal should be reasonably propor- 
tionate to the damage done by the 
original illegal acts). 

It should be by means and for pur- 
poses which can be thought of as 
properly subject to “rules’”—explicit 
or implicit (the distinction between 
reprisal and exemplary actions needs 
to be emphasized here). 

Its object is not the advantage of 
the side making it, but the punish- 
ment of the side against which it is 
directed. - 


In the strategic literature, the word 
“reprisal” (particularly in the phrase 
“limited strategic reprisal”) has been 
used to refer generally to small bar- 
gaining attacks, such as the bombing of 
a single bridge, a gaseous diffusion plant, 
or even a city—whether or not the 
bombing is an "equitable" return blow. 
However, it seems fairer, and clearer, to 
confine the use of the word “reprisal” 
more closely to the dictionary and legal 
meaning: equitable response(s) to 
previous injury or wrong. 

At some point in the future, if missile 
systems become widely distributed, it 
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may become feasible for “symbolic” (or 
other) attacks to be delivered covertly 
cr anonymously. This becomes possible 
if the missile can change its course, so 
that the attacked nation cannot “back- 
plot” to find the approximate launch 
erea, or if the launch area is itself 
anonymous {as in the case of a sub- 
marine at sea). In many situations, 
particularly when the attacked nation 
has been a recent and obvious trans- 
gressor, and the transgression has im- 
portant implications for the international 
community as a whole, the message will 
be crystal clear—and possibly more ef- 
fective—if the attacked nation does not 
know against whom it ought to retaliate. 
We would then have a very close anal- 
ogy to the rough and ready justice of 
the frontier and the vigilance commit- 
tee. 


4. “Noblesse Oblige" (or Potlatch) 
Response 


In the “noblesse oblige” (or pot- 
latch) response, the relevant issue is the 
effort and cost and possibly even the 
pain borne by the side which initiates 
the response and not the one which re- 
ceives it. The noblesse-oblige attack 
can also have exemplary or talionic im- 
plications, but self-punishment or self- 
“ning,” or at least a display of how 
much “one cares,” provides the domi- 
nant motive. The attack may be car- 
ried out to fulfill a specific and explicit 
commitment, or it may constitute a sym- 
bolic affirmation of a nation’s resolve or 
general commitment to some principle 
or concept. When Great Britain sent 
60,000 men to support the Greeks 
against the Germans in 1941, this was in 
considerable degree a  noblesse-oblige 
action: the prospect of military success 
as judged by the mos: optimistic was 
poor. Most observers, perhaps even 
Prime Minister Churchill, thought the 
expedition was hopeless. In his work, 
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The Grand Alliance, he records his opin- 
ion at the time: 


No doubt our prestige will suffer i? we are 
ignominiously ejected, but in any event to 
have fought and suffered in Greece would 
be less damaging to us than to have left 
Greece to her fate... .? 


'The effott in fact crippled the British 
offensive against the Italians in the 
desert war, but it was deemed indispen- 
sable to demonstrate specifically the 
seriousness of Britain's commitment to 
its Greek ally and a general British de- 
termination to resist the Germans. 
(Both requirements were overridingly 
necessary because of previous failures of 
the British to effectively fulfill both spe- 
cific commitments and declared general 
policies.) . 

Sometimes a “potlatch response" is 
made. to insure a right to future consid- 
eration, as shown by the following quo- 
tation from de Gaulle's memoirs deal- 
ing with the final stages of the war 
against Japan: 


Yet, however painful the immediate re- 
sults of such a issue, I must admit that 
from the point of view of national interest, 
I was not distressed by the prospect of 
taking up arms in Indo-china . . . . I re- 
garded it as essential that the conflict not 
come to an end without our participation 
in that theater as well... . If we took 
part in the battle—even though the latter 
were near its conclusion—Zrench blood 
shed on the soil of Indo-china would con- 
stitute an impressive claim. (Emphasis 
added.) 


5. Competition in Bearing Costs (or 
* Pain") 


“Costs” here include any kind of dis- 
utility—not only costs in money or re- 


8. Winston Churchill, The Grand Alliance 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950), p. 90. 

9. The War Memoirs of Charles de Gaulle: 
Salvation 1944-1946, translated from the 
French by Richard Howard (Simen and 
Schuster, New York, 1960), p. 187. 
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sources, but political or psychological 
disutility as well, whether internally or 
externally imposed. To the extent that 
these costs are imposed by some kind of 
strategic warfare, each side would in- 
flict countervalue damage on the other 
side (that is, damage against things 
which the other side values), not in the 
expectation of directly affecting the 
military strength of the enemy but to 
weaken his morale or will, or at least to 
influence the other side’s willingness to 
persist in the struggle. 

One example would be a war of attri- 
tion in which both sides have extremely 
large resources but are loath to accept 
casualties, even though there is an ade- 
quate pool of man power to draw upon. 
In this case the major issue is the will- 
ingness to bear casualties; the damage 
being done is measured largely by the 
human losses, and the disutility is put 
more accurately by some such term as 
“pain.” Therefore, our term might be 
modified to “competition in bearing 
pain.” However, we prefer the word 
“cost” because it seems more easily 
generalized to cover the large range of 
effects that we include under this con- 
cept. 


6. Competition in Risk-Taking 


In many reasonable cases there may 
be a competition involving fear of the 
costs that might be inflicted in the 
future. There may be fear that the 
current level of conflict will continue 
(in which case we would tend to include 
the case in the previous discussion) or, 
more likely, there may be fear of im- 
mediate or eventual escalation, perhaps 
even of eruption. A prototype situa- 
tion would be one in which an “umpire” 
has a revolver with an unknown but 
rather large number of chambers, in 
one of which there is a bullet. The um- 
pire lines the two enemies up so that 
the pistol is aimed at both foreheads 
sequentially and therefore, the same 
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bullet can kill both men, and, for all 
practical purposes, simultaneously. The 
trigger is pressed. If there is no shot, 
each side is then given a chance to ac- 
commodate or compromise. If there is 
no agreement, the process is continued 
until either successful negotiation or the 
death of the two competitors occurs. 
The one who accommodates first (as- 
suming that the competition is not ter- 
minated by the chamber with the bullet 
coming up) will have lost the “competi- 
tion in risk-taking” (although, by 
equally relevant standards he might— 
depending on the issues involved—be 
judged to have won). 

The normal competition in risk-taking 
is not so stark, but often it is nearly as 
bizarre. Thus, it can take the form of 
manipulating the apparent risk of inad- 
verient or even deliberate nuclear war. 
This can be done even in a stable bal- 
ance-of-terror contest because there is 
always a “residual fear of war," even in 
normal periods—despite the balance of 
terror—and this fear goes up in a 
crisis. Normally, the more tense the 
crisis, the greater the fear. No one can 
guarantee that nuclear weapons will not 
be used if some “vital” interest is chal- 
lenged, and there will be uncertainty or 
ambiguity about what interests, when 
threatened, might be considered—per- 
haps wrongly—a cause for war. Each 
side can, and often does, overstate how 
“vital” are the interests it would have 
to compromise if it were to “give in.” 

'This ambiguity about what is vital, as 
well as the possibility of accidents, com- 
pels caution and prudence even in the 
most limited crises; and therefore the 
balance of terror acts as a deterrent to 
small provocations as well as large ones. 
One can never be absolutely certain that 
a difference of opinion will not turn into 
a dispute, a dispute into a minor crisis, 
a minor crisis into a more serious crisis, 
and so on, ending in disaster. In fact, 
the threat of such an escalation and its 
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ultimate outcome, mutual destruction, 
may sometimes be used deliberately. It 
may be the only weapon left for the pro- 
tection of interests less important than 
sheer survival, but important enough for 
one side or the other to be willing to 
risk survival. Since running such a risk 
may be the only weapon available to a 
country, it may feel obligated to use it. 
In these circumstances, the side that 
prevails in a dispute on the lower rungs 
of the escalation ladder may be the one 
with the most resolve, the one most will- 
ing to increase the danger of war by 
threats, recklessness, or even “insanity” 
(real or feigned). 

Although this concept of manipulat- 
ing the risk of war in order to obtain 
foreign-policy advantages seems bizarre, 
the bizarrerie comes from the scale of 
the threat and from its being made ex- 
plicit; the tactic, itself, is used regu- 
larly—hence the name of the first fire- 
break on the escalation ladder is “Don’t 
Rock the Boat.” Short of absolute sur- 
render, or unilateral disarmament, there 
is always some probability, no matter 
how small, of inadvertent eruption, and 
whatever a nation does must affect this 
probability. It is also clear that affairs 
cannot be conducted in such a way as 
invariably to minimize this probability. 
Indeed, it is sometimes impossible to 
know for certain what actions would in 
fact minimize such a probability. 

In practical situations, fear of inad- 
vertent war can be a very effective force 
—perhaps because neither side can 
really be certain it understands both 
sides’ weapons systems, or really ap- 
preciates the various ways in which an 
inadvertent war could occur. (And, of 
course, onlv one side need be accident- 
prone for the situation to be dangerous 
to both sides.) Thus, a completely real- 
istic estimate of the risks that are run 
daily is impossible. 

An inadvertent war could be, of 
course, only partially inadvertent. Asa 
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crisis develops, one side could become so 
desperate that it actually calculates (or 
miscalculates) that its least undesirable 
alternative is to go to war, even though 
it had realized earlier that if it were to 
be driven to such a point it would have 
been better to have accommodated. 
There are a number of ways of ex- 
ploiting this situation. Unpleasant and 
reckless as such an exploitation may 
seem, it is necessary to realize that it is 
regularly done to some degree, since the 
competitive risking of inadvertent war 
is unavoidable as long as weapons sys- 
tems exist and confrontations take 
place. In addition, whatever the risk 
may be in normal times, almost all be- 
lieve it is increased when there is ten- 
sion or crisis and yet almost no one is 
wiling to accommodate to all of the 
potential enemy's demands in every 
crisis. Thus, our willingness to undergo 
tension or crises involves automatically 
some increased threat to the other side. 


II 


CONCEPT OF A WAR OF RECIPROCAL 
REPRISALS 


1. A Near-Absolute Balance-of-Terror 
Situation 


Let me now consider what is to most 
people the most bizarre and farfetched 
of all the ideas which nuclear war ana- 
lysts have produced—the idea of a War 
of Reciprocal Reprisals. This is ac- 
tually an extreme form of Competition 
in Bearing Pain and/or Competition in 
Risk-Taking, but it plays such an im- 
portant role in both theory and practice 
(despite its bizarre quality) that it 
deserves a name and discussion of its 
own. 

Let us start with a somewhat arti- 
ficial example. Let us assume that each 
side has an “overkill” by a factor of ten 
or so—say, 10,000 hardened, dispersed, 
hidden, mobile, or otherwise “invul- 
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nerable" missiles? Also for the sake of 
simplicity, let us assume that each side 
has exactly the same societal structure, 
so that there is no ambiguousness about 
tit-for-tat city exchanges. Assume also 
that it takes about 1,000 missiles to 
"destroy" each country, so that 10,000 
missiles represents “overkill” by a fac- 
tor of ten. 

The first question to ask is why a 
nation would want reliable overkill by 
a factor of ten. For one thing, it might 
wish to have a deterrent powerful 
enough to withstand great, and perbaps 
unexpected, sudden stresses and strains, 
possible accidents and miscalculations, 
satellite revolts, limited wars, fanciful 
calculations by optimistic gamblers or 
simple-minded theoreticians, and even 
the kind of bizarre “city-trading” situ- 
ations described below. A nation might 
want to make it clear, even to the least 
respnsible decision-makers among its 
potential enemies, that it had taken all 
the  opponent's most “optimistic” 
schemes into account. 

Moreover, it might want to deter 
even the mad. It is sometimes stated 
that even an adequate deterrent would 
not deter an irrational enemy. This 
might be true if irrationality were an 
all-or-nothing proposition. Actually, ir- 
rationality is a matter of degree and if 
the irrationality is sufficiently bizarre, 
the irrational decision-maker's subordi- 
nates are likely to step in.** As a result 


10. This is not a completely ridiculous as- 
sumption—at least for the United States. If 
the United States had continued to spend the 
same proportion of its Gross National Product 
on central-war forces (about 4 percent) as it 
did in the early and mid-fifties, then it would 
now be spending about S30 billion a year on 
central war forces (instead of the $8.1 billion 
it now spends)—more than enough to have 
procured the force discussed here. 

11. To paraphrase a remark by Justice 
Brandeis, “This requires about the same kind 
of rationality as not standing on the tracks 
in front of a speeding locomotive.” 

In general, when we ask if somebody is ra- 
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a nation might want a safety factor in 
its deterrence systems so large as to im- 
press even the irrational and irresponsi- 
ble with the degree of their irrationality, 
and therefore with the need for caution. 
In short, a satisfactory deterrent would 
provide an objective basis for making 
an opponent see that no matter how 
skillful, ingenious, or optimistic he is, 
and no matter how negatively he views 
his alternatives in a desperate crisis, an 
attack would entail a virtual certainty 
of no military gain and a possibility of 
annihilation. 

By and large, if there is a reliable and 
mutual overkill by a factor of ten, all 
the above requirements seem likely to be 
satisfied and it is hard to see how the 
order for a spasm attack could ever be 
given. However, we will suggest several 
ways in which these missiles can still be 
“used.” Admittedly, some of these 
ways are difficult to imagine; one has to 
stretch one’s imagination greatly, con- 
juring up unrealistic or bizarre situa- 
tions. Yet these situations could occur. 
Therefore, the deterrence is “near abso- 
Iute"—not absolute. 


2. Bargaining in a Near-Absolute 
Balance-of-Terror Situation 


Assume that each side really has 
10,000 invulnerable missiles—overkill by 
a factor of ten. Is there any way for 
one side to exploit these missiles against 
the other as instruments of foreign pol- 
icy? It is hard to see how: on each 
side they seem to negate each other. 





tional, we really raise at least four questions: 
Does he ask, “What are the consequences?” 
Does be have a rough idea of what they are? 
Does he care? And finally, What are his 
alternatives? If you have nuclear overkill by 
a factor of ten, most people will ask about 
the ccnsequences—they can’t afford not to. 
The threat is too stark to ignore. Further, 
there is no possibility of error despite any 
inability to calculate. Even in such an ex- 
treme case, however, it is safest to use the 
qualified term, “near absolute? deterrence. 
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Can either side get any advantages from 
the weapons? The answer is, by and 
large, no. At least superficially, for 
perhaps 99 percent of the situations, one 
need only note that there is a balance of 
terror. But that 1 percent of cases 
might be important. Let us consider 
how one might hypothecate this force 
into political influence in such a balance- 
of-terror environment. 

The use of the word “hypothecate” 
(which means roughly to turn assets 
into cash—by analogy, to turn potential 
power into the ability to influence the 
outcome of disputes} goes back to 
Clausewitz, who had the following view 
of military power: When disagreements 
arose between nations in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the first step 
in settling the disputes was, of course, 
through negotiation. Diplomats calcu- 
lated relative interests and military 
power—and, in effect, the relative re- 
solve, the relative recklessness of each 
nation—and then set a balance. Some- 
times they could not agree on the calcu- 
lations—there might be honest uncer- 
tainties or differences of opinion. Or, 
one nation’s leadership might refuse to 
accept the calculations. The result 
might then be war, and war would de- 
cide the issues. War was “settlement 
day”-—it checked the diplomat’s calcu- 
lations. 

It is clearly more difficult to hypothe- 
cate force in a balance-of-terror environ- 
ment with 10,000 missiles on each side 
and with mutual annihilation seemingly 
the only outcome. However, Table 1 
indicates some ways in which it might 
be done. These methods make use, if 
only implicitly, of the six basic thermo- 
nuclear threats just discussed. 


Six WAYS TO HyPoTHECATE FORCE IN A 
STABLE BALANCE-Or-TERROR 
, ENVIRONMENT 


(1) Implicit threat of inadvertent or 
deliberate eruption to spasm war 
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(2) Implicit use of another of six 
basic thermonuclear threats 

(3) Exploiting arms control and 
détente desires 

(4) War of reciprocal reprisals 

(5) Other explicit threat or actual 
use of one or more of the six 
basic thermonuclear th-eats 

(6) Complex escalation tactics and 
strategies 


If one thinks only in terms of spasm 
war, then at first sight it seems that 
there should be no fear of war: the mis- 
siles are invulnerable, so nobody should 
be hair-triggered. Neither side is going 
to be accident-prone, because, again, 
there is no need to hurry or reach deci- 
sions quickly. Neither side will have 
anything sensible to target. This is 
very important. If it were possible to 
shoot at each other's missiles, even in an 
inefficient and self-defeating way, this 
might at least appear reasonable. But 
it seems senseless to shoot at the other 
side's invulnerable missiles—and why 
shoot at the cities, since they cannot 
hurt one? There seems a convincing 
case that in this situation, war—or at 
least spasm war—has been abolished. 
Both sides have a deterrent that is 
nearly absolute: it is almost impossible 
to envisage a circumstance in which 
even an irrational decision-maker is 
likely to push all the buttons. But then 
a psychologist wil comment, “But it 
isn't like that; people do very irrational 
things; the most stupid mistakes do 
happen; the most incredible miscalcu- 
lations can occur." 

-Thus, even if most people convince 
themselves that spasm war is unthink- 
able, the weapons still exist, and they 
might be used—and all at once. There 
remains what might be called a residual 
fear of spasm war. The psychologist is 
clearly right. Accidents can happen, 
staffs can disobey orders, misunder- 
stand, or miscalculate; decision-makers 
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can act wildly, irrationally. In any 
case, decision-makers will worry about 
these possibilities. President Kennedy 
referred to this possibility a number of 
times: 


Three times in my lifetime our coun- 
try and Europe have been involved in 
major wars. In each case, serious mis- 
judgments were made on both sides of the 
intentions of others, which brought about 
great devastation. 

Now, in the thermonuclear age, any mis- 
judgment on either side about the inten- 
tions of the other could rain more devasta- 
tion in several hours than has been wrought 
in all the wars of human history.2? 


Since the possibility of an inadvertent 
war is judged to increase during the 
stress of a crisis, it will be held to be of 
some value to avoid crises. Because of 
ihe residual fear of spasm war, the wea- 
pons thus will have some value as a de- 
terrent to provocations other than a 
direct attack, 

Up to this point, of course, we have 
been talking as if only the first of the 
Six Basic Thermonuclear Threats ex- 
isted. We have done this to indicate 
that even the unsophisticated (as well as 
the sophisticated) will fear escalation 
and/or eruption. Such fears can be 
driven home. One side can carry out 
meaningless nuclear tests, exploding per- 


haps hundreds of megatons. It can 
conduct military exercises. It can de- 
liberately procure weapons systems 


which maximize the other side’s percep- 
tion of nuclear danger. If the people in 
New York City are told that there is a 
missile somewhere in Siberia with “New 
York” painted on it,.they may not be 
very nervous. But if a missile is sent 
over in a spacecraft flashing a big neon 
sign, “New York—for you," they may 
become nervous. If they then become 
blasé about this sign, it can be enlarged 


12. Radio and TV report to the American 
people on the Berlin Crisis, July 25, 1961. 
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or the spacecraft brought lower. If this 
does not work, the number of signs can 
be doubled or the satellite can be allowed 
to blow up accidentally in outer space 
with the explanation that it was an acci- 
dent but that the defect has been fixed 
and no doubt the next one wil! not blow 
up. These are fanciful examples, but 
there are various ways of bringing a 
Sword of Damocles situation home to 
the other side. This is one of the major 
ways in which the threat of war is ex- 
ploited. To quote President Kennedy 
again: 


Today, every inhabitant of this planet 
must contemplate the day when this planet 
may no longer be habitable. Every man, 
woman and child lives under a nuclear 
sword. of Damocles, hanging by the slender- 
est of threads, capable of being cut at any 
moment by accident or miscalculation or by 
madness. The weapons of war must be 
abolished before they abolish us . . . . The 
risks inherent in disarmament pale in com- 
parison to the risks inherent in an unlimited 
arms race.1? 


One could also manipulate both the 
responsible and irresponsible peace and 
arms control movements. It will seem 
to many people, correctly or incorrectly, 
that the dilemma of this international 
situation cannot last. They will reason 
thus: If both sides have an overkill by 
a factor of ten, then at some time—per- 
haps next year, perhaps during the next 
century—the weapons wil be used; 
states must get rid of these weapons be- 
fore it is too late; if they have to get rid 
of them eventually, why not now? And 
since somebody has to begin, why not 
your side? 

Politicians do not want peace groups 
stirred up. Even in closed societies, 
peace can be an important issue and 
produce. mass actions which influence 
governments. Therefore, creating situ- 

13. Address in New York City before the 


General Assembly of the UN, September 25, 
1961. 
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ations that trigger the peace issue is 
another tactic an opponent can use. 
Neither the implied threat nor the ma- 
nipulation of peace groups is likely to 
decide important issues, but these moves 
may be preparatory to other actions. 

Or, one can also actually use nuclear 
weapons in a limited way. Let us de- 
liberately introduce here two artificial 
examples—artificial at least so far as 
the world is concerned today, although 
this example is not inconceivable, nor 
even wildly improbable, in the long-run 
future. 

Let us imagine that a crisis flares be- 
tween two neighboring nuclear powers, 
P and Q, both armed as we have sug- 
gested. Neither side is willing to back 
down. Q decides to put pressure on P. 
He sends an army over P's border and 
burns down one of P's towns. What is 
P to do? There is some chance that P 
will back down. Or he may organize 
his own border raid. But let us assume 
P does not have conventional forces 
available for this kind of retaliation. 
Suppose also he is not prepared to back 
down and insists on punishing Q. He 
has 10,000 nuclear weapons. Some peo- 
ple may argue, “Now is the time to 
press the 10,000 buttons.” But that 
will not sound right after about ten sec- 
onds of thought. (And most of the time 
one can count on ten seconds of 
thought.) P might shoot one missile 
and destroy a town on the other side. 
That will teach Q a lesson. What will 
Q do at that point? (Bear in mind 
that Q started the crisis “legitimately,” 
using only conventional  forces.!4) 
There are many things that Q can do. 
He can launch a thousand missiles. 
That wil not sound right. He can 
launch 100. That socnds almost as 


14. It should be noted that the concept of 
“legitimacy” implied by this scenario is not 
the only possible one, althouzh I believe it has 
important merits despite its somewhat arbi- 
trary character. 
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wrong. He may launch two missiles. 
That sounds wrong. He may launch 
one. That sounds wrong. He may 
launch none. That, too, sounds wrong. 

In the end, Q may very well launch 
one missile. What is P going to do 
then? P says, “He has destroyed two 
cities of mine. I have destroyed one 
city of his with a nuclear weapon. Now 
it is my turn again. But this can get 
out of hand. Let us stop it here. I 
have made my point: Q should not do 
it. He has also made his point.” 
While this sort of exchange may appear 
farfetched, it is certainly not impossi- 
ble.15 

Next, we can imagine using limited 
general war. Here, too, we will de- 
scribe a most bizarre form of it—again, 
to make an a fortiori case for less bi- 
zarre forms and because this most bi- 
zarre form could occur. Let us assume 
that Q invades P. Now it is a war to 
the finish—Q intends to conquer P, us- 
ing conventional weapons or tactical 
atomic weapons. P is losing. P will 
then say to Q, “You must stop this war 
or I will blow up your entire country." 
Q will say, “That is unreasonable; I do 
not believe it.” P will say, “I mean it, 
and to show that I mean it, I will ex- 
plode two weapons at 200,000 feet over 
each of your cities." "There will then be 
a spectacular fireworks display. Q will 
say, “This is the most impressive thing 
I have ever seen. If it is lights in the 
night you want, I can match you,” and 
he explodes weapons over P's cities. 
This does not seem very impressive. 
P, at this point desperate and dan- 
gerous, threatens, *I will blow up a city 
a day until you back down," and he may 
blow up one city to show that he means 


15. Analysts usually argue that stability is 
most likely with a tit-for-tat relationship. Ex- 
amination of a number of scenarios indicates 
that with the proper timing, a tit-tat-tit se- 
quence is also likely—perhaps more likely than 
either the tit-tat or the tit-tat-tit-tat sequence. 
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what he says. What is Q going to do? 
He has the usual set of choices. He can 
reply, “You are a madman; you are 
crazy; I will blow up two of your cities 
to show you how crazy you are! Why 
do you not stop it?" Or he can say, 
“Well, P really is crazy. I had better 
quit.” Or he can add, “But I had bet- 
ter blow up a city just to teach him a 
lesson.” Or he might say, “I, too, will 
blow up a city a day. Let us see who 
quits first." 

All these situations are ridiculous, far- 
fetched, and bizarre, but they are not 
only conceivable, they are not wholly 
impossible. 


IV 


Ap Hoc CEASE-FIRE, CONDITIONAL 
CEASE-FIRE, OR CONTINUATION 
or Wan 


The remarks with which I began this 
paper suggested that any large nuclear 
exchange, particularly if much of it has 
been directed against cities, is likely to 
cause a huge revulsion against the war 
and an impulse to seek a cease-fire. 
The belief will be that intolerable dam- 
age has been done—and probably on a 
scale that the majority of officials, as 
well as the public, had not emotionally 
apprehended before the war. This emo- 
tional réaction might exist whether the 
losses really were low or high, as mea- 
sured on:the scale which planners and 
decision-makers had expected to use, or 
whether one side lost significantly less 
than the other. At best there is likely 
to be a sense of Pyrrhic victory, and at 
worst a sense of cataclysmic failure or 
defeat, regardless of what actually is the 
case. This emotional effect seems likely 
to place. unexpected pressures on the 
people on both sides who are making 
decisions. The least that can be said is 
that..beyond the possibilities. of con- 
fusion, time pressures, lack of informa- 


. the cease-fire. 
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tion, and misinformation, this emotional 
factor will be important. In addition, 
and in many cases especially, the risk of 
further holocaust will be or seem to be 
great—perhaps overwhelmingly large. 


Ad Hoc Cease-fire 


- Thus, in many situations, “stop the 
war" is likely to be the overriding mo- 
tivation on the two sides. Yet to stop 
requires terms and communications. 
The intended terms may be simply to 
stop without any terms, yet even this 
sort of bargain may prove a difficult 
agreement to reach. Most scenarios as- 
sume that nuclear war is begun because 
of some action, which either continues 
or has been accomplished at the time of 
This action will have 
already unbalanced the pre-crisis situa- 
tion. An ad hoc cease-fire leaves the 
situation unbalanced. But a cease-fire 
conditioned on undoing the action that 
was the casus belli is no longer merely.a 
simple cease-fire but a qualified one, 
even an ultimatum. If merely to stop 
the nuclear exchanges is the overriding 
motivation, we must assume that the 
unbalance will remain.?® Is it to be ne- 
gotiated away in the subsequent talks? 
That will seem reasonable only if the 
side that has suffered from the imbal- 
ance still has the means and the will to 
force the other side to redress the situa- 
tion. But will that side have the means, 
and more important, the will? 

The surviving balance of forces may 
have little if any meaning in what hap- 
pens after the cease-fire. No one may 
have the stomach to use the surviving 
weapons or even be able to make a 
plausible appearance of threatening their 
use. Therefore the sub-nuclear mili- 


16. An excepion would be a situation where 


the casus belli was an action which was not so 


important for itself as for its political implica- 
tions. These implications might be dominated 
by the war even if the original action were not 
r2versed. 


tary and political imbalance in the cease- 
fire situation may—after the first nu- 
clear use—no longer be influenced or in- 
fluenceable by the nuclear factor. The 
imbalance may also, of coùte, no longer 
seem important. 

What, then, happens to the scale of 
values when nuclear weapons are ac- 
tually used? What values of history or 
- politics will-justify persistence in a nu- 
clear war after the first exchanges? 
What will be seen as justifying nu- 
- clear war’s renewal after it has been 
waged and stopped? One would think 
that an obvious statement could be 
made; the worth of the political objec- 
tives of war, relative to the costs of con- 
'tinuing nuclear exchanges, will sharply 
diminish in the relevant period of war 
termination and aftermath. The quali- 
fication refers to the fact that for some 
people the nuclear experience may, after 
the first shock has worn off, actually 
seem less bad than anticipated. But 
this reaction will probably not be true 
in many cases, certainly not as a short- 
term response. And it is the short term 
that we are now considering. The rele- 
vant questions are: On what terms do 
youquit? For what will you resume the 
fighting? Moreover, in the short run, 
any pause will allow a mobilization of 
internal and international protest and 
other obstacles to continuation. 
Israel stopped short of taking the Syrian 
border zones in the summer of 1967, 
instead of continuing the war despite 
the UN call for cease-fire, she would 
have found it much harder subsequently 
to resume the war and attack those posi- 
tions—for any number of practical and 
emotional reasons. 


C onditional Cease-Fire ` 


The international community’s in- 
terest is in stopping a war, lest it spread 
and engulf neutral parties. In practice, 
this frequently means that its perceived 
interest coincides with that of the side 
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which most wants a cease-fire. In any 
nuclear exchange, whatever the provo- 


cation or causes, the international com- 


munity's interest will be to stop the war 
in the quickest and easiest way possible, 
and-this is more likely than not—at this 


:point—to coincide with the position of 


the weaker side, whose interest, if it has 
not capitulated, will be to minimize 
losses while stopping the punishment. 

This would seem to suggest that the 
“winning” side, if it knows that it is 
winning, has an incentive either to exact 
a conditional cease-fire which recognizes 
its advantages and allows it to profit by 
the ending of hostilities, or (more likely) 
to disregard calls for cease-fire and 
press on for its objectives. The situa- 
tion sometimes also occurs when the in- . 
ternational community feels one actor in 
a conflict is much less tractable than the 
other, so that pressures are mounted 
against the more reasonable party to 
concede the interest at stake, or—when 
in fact there is a standoff or the losses 
are approximately equal—to accept a 
conditional loss disguised as a condi-. 
tional cease-fire. A historical case in 
point, though one short of outright fight- 
ing, is the Cuban missile crisis of 1962: 
there, had the international community 
had its way, it is possible that the Soviet 
missiles would have been left in Cuba in 
return for a Soviet "concession"—not to: 
attack Berlin, say, or Turkey. 


Continuation of War 


Yet the traditional analogies may be 
somewhat misleading in the nuclear | 
arena. If a limited nuclear exchange 
occurs, there is no reason why the re- 
sults should not be reasonably sym- 
metrical; in addition, a strong domestic 
and international inhibition against the 
form of the war, aside from the issues, 
is likely to be felt. If there is any 
abatement or slowing down in the war, 
so that international opinion is given 
the chance to be heard, then the side 


which disregards the call for a cease-fire 
may lóse politically—both internation- 
ally and iE ye om. a N: large 


.. Scale. 


2 In this case the. aggressor, even if suc- 
cessful in holding his: gains,. "will. not 
. have had a completely free ride. . 


$3 drastically embittered international 
environment, major rearmament by the 


opponent, and intensified political (cold). . 


war among other non-military pressures 
and reprisals, but also further drastic 


' measures to isolate and .punish him so 


. as to prevent domino effects ór momen- 
- tum from his gains. , Thus, after the 


i first-stage reactions directed to attaining $ 


a cease-fire. at virtually any political 
cost -have had their- effect, the impor- 
tance of not allowing a “potential aggres- 
' sor a crucial “free ride" may also be- 


-': come clearly understood in the interna- 
'. tional community, inspiring serious. and 
important joint. actions, against the ag-.- . 


gressor. In any case,as in 1938-1940 


(ànd again in 1944-1948) any series of | 


' ‘outrages or provocations is likely to 
` produce not only an armament race but 

a progressively. greater international de- 
- termination not to accept further defeat 
or provocation. This, particularly if the 


historical analogies aré exploited, might 
weaken or even produce a demoraliza- __ 
tion of the aggressor, while strengthening ' 
That .is, it 
` might become progressively clearer to 


' his prospective victims. 


. the aggressor as well as to his opponents 
that appeasement should not or will not 
"be repeated indefinitely, and that un- 

" limited ambitions have a tendency -to 


bring unlimited catastrophe—that even | 


the next probe will be fiercely resisted. 


As always, none of the ábove is inevi- . 


table, but the possibility of such. reac: 


< tions wil, and probably should, enter 


into the dnalyses of both sides, and for 
two reasons: because, on the one hand, 


. one may consider them as a dangerous 


rationalization for a weak policy and, 
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He: 
might face, if he acts this way, not only 


on the other, one may seriously corisider 
the argument as validating a policy of: 


moderation. 


A Scenario. Exiniscd 


The assessment of success or defeat 
needs a context. The kind of war we are. _ 
talking about does not produce total na- - 
tional defeats or unconditional surrend- - 


.ers on all issues at contention between’ 


the two sidés. Take, for example, a - 
German scenario whére West Germany - 
is drawn- into an East German rebellion 


. and then into war with the Soviet troops. 
.A nuclear exchànge might produce: 


Nücleat: and conventional NE 
with Soviet and East German 
troops ` in West pamm and Ber- 
lin; 


The same, with West German 
‘troops in East Germany; i 


Nuclear .cease-fire with continued . 
ground-fighting; Es 


Cease-fire following upon one or the: : 


. " other side's complying with.an ul- .. 


timatum to restore the status quo ` 
anté, or to acquiesce in the other's 
eccomplished gains on the ground;: 
or to acquiesce in the overthrow. of 
a government or the proclamation 
of a. new government. ` 


The ore entry obviously would lie on 
the won-or-lost scale, and would have 
bread ‘implications for the general po- 
litical positions and future prospects of . 
the two sides. But these last are not 
outcomes which arise from a- mutual 
sense of cease-fire as the overriding goal: 
they all involve ultimatums, or demands. 
'These demands are the condition for 


cease-fire, and the “winning” side has 


needed to be willing to persist in the 


„war until its demands are met. 


'The first three outcomes all assume 


‘that cease-fire, or at least nuclear cease- 
fire, has become the overriding goal for , 
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both sides. "These outcomes, too, can 


constitute successes or losses—but suc-. 


. cesses or losses achieved in conventional 
war or C GR rd action 
which then is "frozen," or “fixed,” by 
the use of nuclear Ned and the en- 
suing cease-fire. : 

This seems to us an important point, 
If our hypothesis that in many cases 
cease-fire will be the averriding objec- 
tive of decision-makers is true, it makes 
it hard or impossible for a threat to con- 
tinue the exchanges (or after a cease- 
fire is achieved, a threat to renew them) 
to be used to force the other side to com- 
ply with any other demands than to 
make the cease-fire mutual. The issues 
of the war “will be sorted out later.” In 


fact, the political and conventional war 


situation existing at the moment of 
cease-fire could easily—perhaps with 
minor  modifications—remain  indefi- 
` nitely, whether regularized in any nego- 
` tiations that take place or not. 

The relative worth of the political 
objectives of war by comparison to the 
costs of continuing nuclear exchanges is 
likely, in the relevant period of war 
termination and aftermath, to sharply 
diminish. The qualification refers’ to 
the fact that the nuclear experience 
may, after the first shock has worn 
off, seem less bad than had been antici- 
pated. But this reaction does not seem 
likely as a short-term response. More- 


over, in the short run any pause will 


allow a mobilization of internal and in- 
ternational protest and obstacles to con- 
tinuation. 

Yet the implication that the' yin: 
ning" side, if it knows that it is win- 


ning, has an incentive to disregard calls : 


for cease-fire and to press on for its ob- 
jectives, may be misleading in the nu- 


clear arena, Here really important pun- 


ishment is being administered bilaterally 
-and a strong domestic and international 
inhibition against the form of the war, 
aside from the issues, is felt. As al- 


‘it remains a threat; 
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ready noted, the -side which disregards 
cease-fire may lose politically—interna- ` 
tionally and internally—on a vast scale. 


' Furthermore, in a nuclear war it may be 
‘much more unclear whether a side can 


continue “winning” if it.continues the 


war. Nonetheless, it would seem a fair 
statement .that the situation which ex- 


ists at the cease-fire after a nuclear ex- 
change is unlikely thereafter to be 
changed by the threat of resuming the 
war. Indeed, a resumption is exceed- 
ingly unlikely, even for provocations 
which exceed those which caused the war 
in the beginning. 

It may be, then, that nuclear war can 
enforce political demands mainly when 
and that, when 
nuclear weapons are used, some of their 
value is spent and the barriers to their 
re-use are so enlarged as to be virtually 
decisive. Thus, the value of nuclear 
weapons .in bargaining could be de- 
based once they have been used. Gains 
or losses in a confrontation might come | 
more from political and conventional 
military action before or during the 
nuclear crisis (plus whatever is accom- 
plished in the first nuclear exchange), 
and conventional capabilities may there- 
fore provide not merely a separate range 
of national options different from or 
supplementary to the nuclear capability, 
but may provide, even in a nuclear 
crisis, the only range of action which 
actually can change a situation—by pro- 
viding gains on the ground, preventing 
losses, or controlling or gaining territory. 
The use of nuclear weapons might then 
arrest the action like a stopped movie 
projector, leaving things as they are at 
that moment with relatively little pros-, 
pect of further change. : 


* Rational? Outcomes 


At the very least it would seem 
plausible, then, that if there is a nuclear . 
escalation and subsequent de-escalation 


-t 


— whether or not it is accompanied by 
“a formal cease-fire—each side is likely 
to recalculate its position, its basic mo- 
tivations, strategies, ‘and tactics. In 
many. cases, neither side will be willing 
to try a nuclear escalation of the same 
sort again, Each side will have ac- 
quired evidence that escalation does not 
force the other side to quit. This evi- 
dence might in fact be misleading.. The 


^. other side might be on the verge of col- 


lapse; but, assuming there is a pause, 
the first side is more likely to rely on 
the evidence it has just received than on 
hypothetical expectations. 

This argument is: likely to seem 
stronger if the original escalation was 
high rather than low. . This implies that 
de-escalation from. a high level is likely 
to be more stable than de-escalation 
from a low level of escalation. The 
other aspect of high escalation—the mu- 


tual shock involved—teinforces the ar- 


gument at the price of much increased 


destruction and risk: : We have argued: 


earlier that in so far as the external 
world has any influence in the matter, 
pressures are likely to be found over- 
whelmingly on the side of de-escalation, 
the ad hoc. cease-fire, or abatement. 
There are not likely to be any issues 
which seem so important to outsiders as 
to justify to them the risks of eruption 
or major escalation. They are also 
likely to feel strong moral impulses to 
. try to do away with conditions which 
` provoke the nuclear war, but this could 


. .mean as little as the action of the.inter- 


national community following the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary in 1956.: Thus 
one can expect exireme world pressure 
against any risk-taking, and at the same 
time general condemnation but possibly 
ineffectual political reprisals against the 
provocations which caused the -crisis in 
the first place. l 

It may be, then, that, in many cases, 
outcomes must be considered as the sum 


of two interacting conflicts, the conven- . 
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tional-political and the nuclear, with 
each of them independently able to be 
won or lost; and the nuclear exchange— 
no matter whether it is “won” or “lost,” 
so long as it is reasonably svmmetrical— 
serving to “fix,” but probably not to 
change, the first outcome. The nuclear 
threat itself, moreover, would seem’ 
afterward to be significantly devalued as 
a policy instrument, though probably 
enhanced as a deterrent against further 
provocation. 

The outcome will have to idle into 
account the two levels of action, the 
political-conventional which was the 
source of the crisis, and the nuclear 


: outcome, measured presumably by casu- 


alties,. damage, surviving forces, and the 
like, It is conceivable that "victory" at 
the first level may be purchased through 
defeat at the second, or a loss at the 
first level be unaffected by victory .at 
the second. Thus, the Russians might . 
suppress a Polish insurrection or smash 
the West Germans (after a West Ger- 
man involvement in an East German: 
revolt), be badly hurt, even defeated; in 
the ensuing nuclear exchange, and yet 
emerge in control of Poland. Or, in an- 
other scenario, they could reimpose con- 
trol on a rebellious East Germany and 
wreck the West German army with a 
nuclear riposte to intervention, demoral- 
izing the West German government— 
and nobody would do anything about 
this “victory.” The victory might not, 
at that time and for a considerable 
period afterward, seem very important. 
A new nuclear ultimatum might not be 


.feasible for us or credible to them. We 


might be so badly hurt or shocked in 
the exchange, even though the “win- 
ners," that we were effectively deterred 
from going further. The same could be 
true if our side had liberated East Ger- 
many, with the ensuing nuclear strikes 
— perhaps producing roughly equal dam- 
age—ending in cease-fire.. How would 
the Soviets, even if they had done fairly 
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well in the exchange, force us to get out 
of East Germany? 

It might be that one side—more likely 
' our side—would voluntarily restore the 


military lines to those of the prewar- 


period, out of an obscure sense of undo- 
ing the damage or because of an unspeci- 
fied—and, as we argue, perhaps unreal- 
istic—fear that to continue an actual 
military provocation could touch off 
further devastation. Demands for mili- 
tary withdrawals might seem to have a 
kind of rightness about them which both 
sides would acknowledge, even if the 
military means or will for enforcing 
them were weak or nonexistent. But 
political changes do not seem likely to 
be reversed. If the Polish rebels were 
in command at the point of cease-fire, 
even if the Soviets “won” the nuclear 
exchange, they probably would simply 
quit on the Poles. Both sides might 
simply settle for whatever the situation 
was at that moment with ad hoc com- 
promises, both very chastened and very 
nonprovocative. If the Soviets had de- 
feated the rebels, they—or we, even if 
we had won—would be unlikely to go 
any further or make much trouble about 
the outcome. 

A retreat from the gains achieved in 
the war may seem appropriate or “right” 
even though it might be quite safe, at 
least in the short run, for the aggressor 
to hold on to his gains. Re-escalation, 
as we have argued, may be quite un- 
likely, but the aggressor mav not really 
understand this point. Or, there simply 
may no longer be any willingness to take 
any risks at all to press advantages for 
what are now recognized to be “minor” 
issues. It may seem imolausible that 
the dangers in what began as an ad- 
venturous action risking nuclear escala- 
tion actually would have been insuffi- 
ciently appreciated; but such a situa- 
tion could arise. Or, there could simply 
be a change in government on one or 
both sides.: Such concessions are less 
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likely if the war began, as most wars do, 
in a mutually righteous clash of interests 
and precipitating incidents. However, . 
even then it is not completely implausi- 
ble that the side which is, or seems to 


:be, ahead will be generous, even con- . 


ciliatory, in negotiating a settlement. : 
Whereas, on the one hand, such a na- 
tion is likely to want to stand its ground, 
since it will feel that this ground is justi- 
fied, it will also recognize that neither 
side feels fully responsible for the. 
provocation or can fully justify a back- 
down. There will probably be some 
feeling that the balance of the prewar 
situation needs restoration for the sake 
of long-term stability. Both sides are 
likely to have a high empathy with the 
other side’s need and desire for “justifi- 
able firmness.” As a result, both may 
feel the necessity for permitting face- 
saving compromises and real settlement. 


. As always, the most salient terms for 


settlement are likely to seem a restora- 
tion of the status quo ante, so far as 
that can be restored. 


“Irrational” Outcomes 


- The foregoing assumes either that the 
leaders of the two sides are shocked by 
the extent of damage—the nuclear real- 


' ity—or are effectively pressured by their 


respective populations or allies into re- 
straint. Everything hinges on the nu- : 
clear experience swamping national po- 
litical ambitions or fears. But what if 
no such reaction occurs? There are at — 
least three possibilities. First, there is 
the chance of irrationality in the soci- 
ety's continued behavior. This seems to 


.be a widespread fear concerning Red 


China, and even if Red China is—as 
most American scholars seem to believe 
—relatively prudential in its foreign be- 


‘havior, the fear may nevertheless con- 


tain or reflect an important intuition 
about the future. An "irrational" soci- 
ety (if not Communist China, then pos- 
sibly a distraught Soviet Union, or a 


.186 . 
. Japan in the mood of the 1930s 
-equipped with nuclear weapons), or an 


ideological one which discards ordinary 
prudence, might begin war on the basis 


of uncertain or reckless calculations, 


perhaps in disregard of potential losses, 
and might continue it despite sobering 
' damage-assessment reports. If the nu- 
clear. exchange is in some measure re- 
strained—even on the "irrational" side 
(since there may be an intuitional or 
explicit theory of victory by superior 
will or' societal cohesion in the face of a 
‘drawn-out exchange), and even if dam- 
age is asymmetrical (certainly, if it is 
approximately equal}—the “irrational” 
'side clearly has the advantage. . (In the 
case of an “irrationally” - ideological 
leadership in a modern totalitarian state, 
the actual suffering of the population 
“may be more or less irrelevant to the 
political process: by the nature of the 
system or, alternatively because .of'the 
nature of the security precautions sur- 
rounding the command and control, the 
population at large may have no way 
whatsoever of influencing the outcome 
of the war.) In this case, a nuclear vic- 
tory might be achieved, and translated 
into military-political demands relating 
either to the issues at stake when the 
war began or to even graver issues. 
The very irrationality or callousness of 
the aggressor might ‘enable him ‘to 
achieve a victory or success at relatively 
moderate cost, because of the fears, 
lack of preparation, or even the respon- 
sibility of his opponent. m 
Gloomier still is the possibility that one 
or both sides, either as the result of di- 
rect reaction to the destruction or, as the 
result of political pressure (or even re- 
volt), might wish to halt a war but 
have suffered such damage to the com- 


mand and control system as to be un-. 


able to call off missile launchings or to 
call back bomber strikes: In this case, 
the ad hoc cease-fire. may come only 
with mutual or one-sided exhaustion, or 
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with the destruction continued until un- 
controlled forces are no longer an un- 
controllable.threat. Even in this situa- 
tion, intra-war bargaining may have 
some scope in preventing re-escalation or 
in limiting the use of the surviving con- 
trollable forces. 

Finally, there is always the possibility 


that the stakes and likelihood of success 


are so great, or the likelihood of failure 
so hedged, that a: perfectly rational de- 
cision-maker either initiates a war in the 
hope of success or holds out until at 
least his minimum objectives are 


achieved. Even suggesting this raises 


the question of “what objectives?” 


THE RANGE OF OUTCOMES OF 
THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


It should be clear from the discussion 
just concluded that one of the largest 
sources of difficulty in thinking about or 
planning for war termination is the ab- 
sence of clearly defined, high-priority, 
positive, deliverable political goals 
sought by the United States—and, 


‘though this is far more controversial, by 


the USSR, and perhaps Red China as 
well. - ` 
This, of course, is not necessarily a 
criticism of U.S. policy. The United 
States is fundamentally a status quo 
nation without aggressive designs on 
either the Soviet Union or China, its two 
most likely nuclear antagonists, and, in- 
deed, without significant territorial or 
hegemonial ambitions anywhere. This 
means that if there is a war objective 
other than céase-fire, this objective pre- 
sumably must arise out of the crisis it- 
self: either in the outbreak scenario or 
as a result of changes in attitudes dur- 
ing the war. The goals or outcomes ac- 
cordingly are highly scenario-dependent; 
it is difficult to discuss them abstractly. 
To a lesser degree, but only a degree, it 
is difficult to discuss in the abstract how 
serious we should be about avoiding 
certain outcomes, or how willing a nation 
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like the United States should be to risk 
certain outcomes. The situation is 
quite as complex for China and the 
` USSR. Even though they are clearly 
less status-quo oriented than the United 
States, few analysts believe that either 
would be willing to risk all on a single 
throw of the nuclear dice. That would 


be “adventurism” indeed. There fol- . 


low, in highly abstract form, eleven 
types of war outcome. 


Types or WAR OUTCOME 


(1) Unconditional and total victory 
(may not be Pyrrhic) 
Substantially complete victory 
(may not be Pyrrhic) 


(2 


| (3) 


— 


be mutual) 
(4). A more or less explicitly claimed 


or clear but limited success: 


(may be mutual) 

A more or less unclaimed or 

ambiguous but relatively clear 

success (may be mutual) 

(6) A very ambiguous or clearly 

inconclusive or neutral outcome 

(may not be mutual) 

A more or less unadmitted or 

ambiguous but relatively clear 

failure (may not: be mutual) 

(8) A more or less explicitly ad- 
mitted or clear but limited fail- 
ure (may not be mutual) 


(5) 


(7 


xe 


(9) Major or complete failure (may 
not be mutual) 
(10) Major and/or substantially 


complete defeat (may not be 
Pyrrhic for oppcnent) 
Unconditional and total sur- 
render (may not be Pyrrhic for 
opponent) 


(11) 


The above list should make clear not 


only that thermonuclear wars can be of . 


very different types, but that they could 
also be followed by a large variety of 
outcomes. Many of these outcomes 
might be judged acceptable as an alter- 


Major or complete success (may ` 
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native to “peace at any price,” or even 
to.major acts of appeasement or ac- 
commodation (as opposed to the com- 
mon—-and sometimes expert—view we 
have already discussed, that at best only 
Pyrrhic victories are possible). The net 
effect of the examination, however, 
seems likely to reinforce the argument 
that even "victory" can be disastrous: 
that although there is a possibility of 
victory as measured by the peace treaty 
or some other measure of relative out- 
come, such a victory still is likely to be 
disproportionately costly (Pyrrhic). 
And there is always the possibility of 
defeat (if a victory is possible, one side 
necessarily must be defeated). Tt is also 
possible that both sides could realize 
minimum war aims and thus succeed, 
even if neither “won” or “lost” in the 
traditional (or rhetorical) definition of 
victory and defeat. It is also possible 
that both sides can fail—by suffering 
great damage, or in not achieving other 
war aims—neither of them winning or 
losing competitively. And finally, an 
inconclusive or ambiguous outcome is 
perfectly possible. . 
As we examine the list of outcomes, 
three variables should be identified: the 
political outcome, the physical outcome, 
and what might be described as the so- 


- Clal-psychological outcome, measured by 


morale, élan, social disruption or co- 
hesion, and other “soft” variables. A 


mation might do very well by one of 


these criteria and very badly by one or 
both of the others. Over-all success or 
failure must weigh all three, taking the 
moral issues into account as well. Fi- 
nally, we must keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between the outcome of local 
conventional or tactical nuclear wars 
and of the strategic “central” war. 
Some of the criteria by which the out- 
come in each of these categories is mea- 


. sured are objective—for example, the 


level of damage to noncombatants. In 
this case the variables are, if you will, 
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weighed introspectively: Other - varia- 
bles are assessed on relative results, par- 
‘ticularly by comparison or competitive 


->> outcome between: the two opponents. 


Still other criteria may compare the sit- 
uation of one of the two opponents with 
that of other nations which may or may 
. -not have been involved in the war. 
` Finally, of course, even the absolute 
(“introspective”) result must be judged 
by comparison to what would have hap- 


-I pened in the absence of a war (and 


even by comparing what "should have 
happened" in the war with what actually 
happened). Thus, a war might seem to 
. have favorable prospects of success and 
still be judged not worth the risk if it 


`- were a matter of betting 100 to 1 on an 3 


event with 9/10 chance of success. 

‘Nine times out of ten the wager would 
be a success, but it still is not an intelli- 
gent action. In other cases, the war 
could be a disaster and still be ‘judged 
to have been a bettér choice than ac-- 
cepting certain alternatives, including 
the alternative of unwillingness to risk 
disastrous war. (If the deterrent effect 


‘of the willingness to risk, war fails, this | 


still does not prove that the policy was 
- incorrect.) Finally, one must distin- 
.guish between actual outcome and rea- 
sonable expectations about the outcome, 
including estimates of the uncertainties. 
The last is a statistical issue, and thus 
involves good or bad luck. 

The outcome is affected by what peo- - 
ple expect of the war.. Some of the more 
devastating effects of World War I were 
due to disappointment. People had ex- 

. pected a short war followed by a clear- 
`” cut and meaningful victory, or even a 
limited defeat, but they experienced a 
grinding mutual holocaust. 
of thermonuclear war, there are today no 
“rosy” expectations. Most people ex- 


‘pect apocalypse, and even those who | 


believe that the range of outcomes we 
have listed is possible do not exclude the 
possibility of apocalypse. Under these 
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In the case 


circumstances, even ten million dead 
might seem a wildly successful outcome 
to many people, by comparison with 
what they had expected. This might 
not be true until after some period of 


‘time had elapsed, or in some cases this 


sense of relief might develop in the short 
run. An economic recovery time of ten 
years might seem favorable by com- 
parison with expectations. 


ten-year economic setback, would be 
more than ten times worse than any- 


thing the United States has ever suffered 


in war before. 


x " 


SITUATIONS ENHANCING ACCEPTABILITY 


: oF Ar Least AN AD Hoc CEASE-FIRE. 


: Below are ten situations which seem 


likely to facilitate acceptance of an un- 


conditional cease-fire. The situations 
may not be symmetrical. One side may 
want the cease-fire for one reason and 


the other for quite a different reason. | 


Or, one might be unwilling to accept a 


cease-fire while the other is unwilling to: 


make concessions. ‘The list cannot, of 
course, pretend to be exhaustive, but it 
does cover what seem the most likely 
situations. In many cases the situation, 
if anticipated, would provide reason not 
to go to war. It is possible, though, to 
write scenarios in which both sides "ra- 
tionally" go to, or accept, war and then 
accept an ad. hoc cease-fire for one d 
the listed reasons. 


_ REASONS’ FOR AN Ap Hoc CEASE-FIRE 


(1) Mutual dock reaction swamps 
politics 
O Too much civilian damage has 
` been suffered (e.g., the “nation’s 
` will” is broken) 
(3) Fear that the other side will 
escalate excessively even if do- 


Yet either . 
of these results, ten million. dead or a. 


i 


seré or. Parmniconivonan Wa Tenicinarion 


ing so is self-destructive, de, 


` that the rules will be broken. 
Other costs or risks too. great 
for potential gains 


(4 


Nee 


(5 


—Á 


competitive political objectives 
have been (or can be) achieved 


without further military opera- 


tions 

Requirements: of “equitable” 
retribution have been satisfied 
Other noblesse oblige or pot- 
latch requirements satisfied (re- 
quirements of honor, prestige, 
commitment) ` 


UT 


— 
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has failed, or at least been made 
doubtful 
(9) An ad hoc cease-fire seems tech- 
nically much more feasible than 
a conditional cease-fire 
One side’s relative military (or 
bargaining) position does not 
seem likely to improve enough 
to justify continued costs and 
risks l 


(10) 


Many of the conflicts since World 
War YI have ended in an ad hoc cease- 
fire or in a peace treaty with some of 
the characteristics of a cease-fire (leav- 
ing the settlement of important out- 
standing issues to the future). In al- 
most all cases, substantially the status 
quo at the time of the cease-fire or 
treaty became permanent. It is an ar- 
gument of this paper that thermonuclear 
war may produce much the same out- 
come. While attempts to bring the is- 
sues at dispute to a formal resolution 
are rather more likely to follow a cease- 
fire than to precede it, there might be a 
more vigorous attempt than in the last 
two decades to resolve not-only the is- 
sues at dispute but larger issues as well. 
'Thus, many analysts believe that the res- 
olution of the Cuban missile crisis helped 
create or at least crystallize the Eat) 
West détente. 


Minimum “positive” military . or " 


The theory of victory or safety 
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1. "Mulsial Shock. Reaction t Swamps 
Politics - 


The first war r termination situation is 
the one. we have described earlier as the 
Modal TN Model. Both sides withdraw 
in mutual shock at the slaughter or, if 
the attacks have been limited, they re- 
fuse to accept any further risk of esca- 
lation (which presumably all will now 
consider very high). This reaction 
could occur at a very low level of actual 


: nuclear use. 


2. Too Much Civilian Duis Has 
|. Been Suffered 


The next possibility is disproportion- 
ate shock on one side, still caused by 
the impact of actual damage. This 
seems as likely to occur at a low level of 


.damage as at a high. One can easily 


imagine that if there were an exchange 
of missiles in which one or two cities 
were destroyed with hundreds of thou- 
sands or even millions of casualties, the 
fact that most of the weapon carriers 
remained unlaunched and most of the 
country remained undamaged would . 
seem irrelevant to the decision-makers. 
They would recoil at the existential fact 
of nuclear holocaust, even though a, 10- 
calized one. Another possibility is that. 
enormous anger or hatred toward the 
opponent could swamp reasonable judg- 
ment; but in most.cases this reaction 
seems as likely to be itself swamped by 
the fear of annihilation, or at least of 
much increased destruction. A related 
situation would be one in which the 


‘decision-makers of a country (which had 


not necessarily suffered the most dami- 
age) were as horrified by the damage 
they had. dealt out as by that which 
their country had suffered. 

Either the unwillingness to accept 
damage or. self-deterrence could offset 
other factors in a confrontation between 
unequal nuclear powers. The practical 
effects of highly asymmetrical force 
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postures, so Jong as the number of wea- 
pons actually used or credibly threat- 
ened was below the capability of both 
sides, might not be very great—particu- 
larly if both sides were reasonably cer- 
tain of mutual deterrence of eruption, or 
if the weaker side was reasonably con- 
fident of self-deterrence by the stronger 
power. Thus, a low-level war—or the 
threat of such a war—may be more a 
test of the intrinsic motivation, will, 
and cohesiveness of the two societies 
(and their decision-makers) than of the 
numbers and quality of their weapon 
systems. ‘ 

The United States has some advan- 
tages in this regard. It usually is argued 
that a totalitarian society can control 
dissent or disunity more easily than a 
democratic society. Yet the United 
States has one of the most stable govern- 
ments in the world today, and whereas 
it is quite conceivable that Leonid 
Brezhnev or even Mao Tse-tung could 
in a crisis be removed or restrained by 
his colleagues or staff, it is almost in- 
conceivable that the President of the 
United States could be removed or re- 
strained by a coup or other arbitrary 
action by subordinates. Certainly this 
is so before the President’s decisions 
would have produced grievous damage 
to the nation. Thus, the structural sta- 
bility of both the Soviet and Chinese 
' governments may be much less than our 
own. 

The significance of these factors of 
national will is that the political and 
psychological effects of material damage 
cannot be measured solely by the dam- 
age done to one's own nation, but by 
the weighted total of all damage, in- 
cluding the damage one has done to 
one's opponent and the damage suffered 
by third parties, either as a result of 
one's own acts or of the acts of one's 
opponent. If time allows—perhaps in a 
“slow motion war"—pressures will be 
exerted by internal factors, by neutrals 


and allies, as well as by the opponent. 
If the United States were to make a 
nuclear attack on a small country, the 
full effect of this on average citizens and 
elites, both in the United States and 
other countries, could far outweigh the 
damage done to the victim. The very 
fact of nuclear first use could produce 
an unthinking reaction of considerable 
violence on the part of neutrals and 
allies alike, concerned to re-establish nu- 
clear prohibitions. 


In the case of very large nuclear at- 


tacks, it is generally believed that it 
would be impractical to break the will 
of the population in order to break the 
enemy government's ability to continue 
the war, Both strategic forces and com- 
mand and control systems, at least in a 
short war, are likely to be effectively in- 
sulated from popular opinion. But some 
American and Soviet strategists have 
proposed population attacks as a count- 
erforce strategy by indirection: the stra- 
tegic command would be attacked by 
way of the cohesiveness of the civilian 
society. The will of decision-makers 
would be broken by means of political 
and emotional pressures. Most ana- 
lysts, however, have tended to doubt the 
practicality of these theories, arguing 
that the crucial public issue will be the 
damage not yet sustained—the threat 
that the society still faces rather than 
the damage already suffered. They ar- 
gue that the greater the damage sus- 
tained, the greater the likelihood of at 
least a proportionate response—an at- 
tempt to equalize the damage—and the 
greater the likelihood of escalation, even 
of eruption to spasm war, But this may 
be wrong, particularly with regard to 
the American civilian population. One 
of the implicit criticisms many military 
officers make of some of the civilian 
staff in OSD is precisely that they 
would break if placed under the kind 
of strain we are discussing. A crucial 


emotional characteristic—or, if one likes, ` 
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a crucial virtue—in military officers is 
the ability to accept casualties without 
serious degradation in mental or emo- 
tional performance. This need not be 
due to any coarseness of feeling or: per- 
ception, but rather to training, and to 
some degree it results from the selection 
of personnel. It is an open question 
how senior civilians in OSD or the White 


House would react if they were respon- 
sible, or felt themselves responsible, for | 


the deaths of millions of fellow citizens 
or foreigners (whether allies or enemy 
citizens). 

The opposite possibility is also con- 
ceivable. The intellectual more often 
than the practical man will commit him- 
self to an abstract position in defiance 
of new information and pressüres—at 
least in a new situation. (It is the 
. practical man who may be willing to pay 
an inordinate price for past abstractions 
which he has accepted as reality.) In 
any case, the Soviets (and the Chinese?) 
may be more likely than Americans to 
demonstrate a willingness to cut losses, 
once a situation appears impossible. 
They do not seem likely to encounter 
the same psychological difficulties as 
many American decision-makers. 
also possible that major nuclear damage 
—particularly continuing damage— 
might bring about the collapse of Ameri- 
~ can or Soviet society. Large-scale panic 
and civil disobedience, even armed in- 
surrection against the central govern- 
ment, might take place in an extended 
nuclear war, so long as the war did not 
paralyze all civilian movement and com- 
munication. An historic precedent of 
some significance is the Russo-Japanese 
War, which made a direct contribution 
to the revolution of 1905. 


3. Fear That the Other Side Will 
Escalate Excessively 
We have said that the most reliable 
protection of New York and Washington 
may be to spare Leningrad and Mos- 
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cow, for use as reserve threats. This- 
technique might be made even more 
compelling in the case. of war between 
the United States and China. It seems, 
at least on first sight, quite reasonable 
that the other side will not, after due 
deliberation and consideration, decide to 
carry out such a self-defeating act as to 
damage U.S. targets that are protected 
by credible intra-war deterrence threats. 
On the other hand, there are many op- 
portunities for bad doctrine, miscalcula- 
tion, irrationality, misunderstanding, 
mistake, accident, and bad luck to play 
a role. One might expect that nuclear 
war would compel realistic thinking, 
driving out formalism and illusion; but, 
in practice, no individual seems to func- 
tion in a wholly realistic way unless the 
choices are perfectly simple, clear, and 
stark. "There is no overwhelming rea- 
son to believe that sensible choices will 
be made in a U.S.-Soviet, U.S.-Chinese, 
or other nuclear confrontation. 
Moreover, nuclear wars are likely to 
be transcultural wars. This is true in 
the conflicts which now seem most likely 
—U.S. versus Soviet Union, U.S. versus 
China, and Soviet Union versus China. 
In each of these cases, the demands of 
honor, prestige, commitment, even the 
calculations of cost and effectiveness, 
may not even be roughly symmetrical, 
let alone identical, on both sides. As the 
record of eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and 
early twentieth-century wars in Europe 
(and by extension in the United States) 
attests, the combatants of past wars. 
tended to share a certain sense of what 
was called the honor of the battlefield; 
at a given point most combatants ac- 
cepted that one side or the other had 
“won.” Both sides accepted a formal 
symbol— the “raising of the flag" in the 
enemy capitol or over the enemy area of 
the battlefield—-as the termination of 
the battle or of the war. This was ac- 
cepted by all parties as signaling the 
end of hostilities, enabling the defeated 
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.side to coüpérate with ‘the victor on 
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f honorable terms. 


: Beginning with the rise 2 of totalitarian 


: movements and World War II, particu- 
» larly in the Balkans and Eastern Eu- 


* fope, both German conduct and the-re- 
‘sistance to German conquest took on’ 


new forms: Germany treated the Jewish 


„and Slav populations as. subhuman. 
he Guerrilla movements arose which répre-: 


“sented a refusal by the “défeated” pop- 
ulation to accept the formal victory of 


; the Wehrmacht. 


_ the enemy., 


' Russian enlisted man or officer to satisfy 


: point in raising this is to stress the old l 
7 but often ‘overlooked theme of the non- 
“` universality of values. 
-.U.S.-Chinese conflict, this nonmutuality 
‘af values may be a severe impediment to 
.` rational prewar. and intra-war bargain- 
.,ing—even if the Chinese leadership is 
“rational (in its own terms}. 


4. Other Costs Too. Gréat for Gains 


Tt is often argued that World. War I 
proved a death-blow to nineteenth-cen- 
tury European culture, élan, and self-: 
" confidence. Nuclear war could cause the - 
„same kind of result: 
- attention has been devoted in the litera- 
- ture to the questions of social-cohesion - 
. and morale. ` 
-that general rules for all societies -are , 
virtually impossible to. frame, since the, 


» the: requirements of honor by merely 


carrying on a determined. defénse. The 


In the case.of a 


Too little serious 


The first thing to note is 


` degree to which a society-is vulnerable 


l tilities begin. 


.. to distintegrátion will depend very much’. 


on the.state of that society before hos- 


ciety on the eve of- the 1914 war was 


‘highly cohesive, .so cohesive that the. 
dissident Socialists -patriotically voted . 
"with the majority in favor of war. Nev- , 
ertheless, the.result of the material and 


. perial 
. merely as'a political institution but as 


On the Russian front, : 
' ;the disparity in standards was such that 
| the Stalinist government made it a.crime, 
E to surrerider under any circumstances to 
It was impossible for a- 


-Presumably, German so- ’ 
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moral pounding that Germany took be- 
tween 1914 and 1918 was such that Im- : 
Germany  disintegrated—not 


a social institution. toa 
This reflection may be something of 
a warning to a country like the United 


‘States, which today is possibly less co-. 
. hesive than Imperial Germany in 1914.. > 
. This is not to deny the existence of 
.unique sources of stability, but to argue: - 


that seemingly healthy: societies can 
falter. It is not merely a matter.of the 
volume of damage suffered, but the to- 
tality of damage suffered under what 
circumstances and for what cause. f 

There are. reasons why a victor may. 
wish to stop a war short of total vic- 


` tory. Apart from humane and political 


considerations, there may be persuasive: - 
arguments of realpolitik against .total . 


. destruction of an enemy. It can be ar- 
.gued that the Cold War in part grew 


out of a too-complete destruction of Ger- .. 
man and Japanese: power in 1945. Thus; 


a victor may wish to stop short of im-. . 


posing a defeat on an enemy which. 


- would leave a. vacuum of power, or 
. would destroy or disrupt the balance of '' 


power in some important part.of the. 


. world. : There seems. no reason, for ex- 


ample, why the United States in a war 
with. China should want to destroy Chi- 
nese power so completely that the Soviet 
Unior or Japan would flood into the 


vacuum, or why it should destroy the : 
.power of North Vietnam so completely 


that Peking would be the'legatee. A, 
victor might also want to leave the ter- 


,ritory of the victim intact for annexa-' `` 


tion cr reparations. Or, it might want., ” 
to preserve civil structure’ or authority. ` 
jn an important area. 


5. Minimum Military or Political 
.Ob jectives Achieved | 


Analysts, of- course, regard the — 
achievement of minimum military or 
political objectives as the proper reason 
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for terminating a war; but this is largely 
ignored in “non-expert” ` discussions, 
which almost invariably assume that 
thermonuclear war has total objectives. 
De Tocqueville’s old stricture about for- 
eign affairs as practiced by democracies 
may be particularly accurate with re- 
spect to democracies at war. We have 
few aristocracies in today’s world, but 
the advantages of decisiveness, calcula- 
tion, and perseverance which de Tocque- 
ville attributed to aristocracy may be 
enjoyed by dictatorships or oligarchies. 
Yet they also experience the general 
twentieth-century mass political cli- 
mate; and again, nuclear war may be 
decisively different. Thus, minimal nu- 
clear destruction, even a demonstration 
of nuclear weapons over a national capi- 


tal or other city, may be so frightening: 


as to induce rational calculations. Ap- 
peals to honor, or calls to fight to the 
death, may then sound hollow. Nu- 
clear weapons, so far from being an in- 
ducement to indiscriminate slaughter, 
may be a very powerful inducement to 
rationality, even though they may be 
difficult to employ rationally. Thus, the 
antipathy to nuclear weapons, the very 
“unthinkability” of nuclear war, may 
be a reason to think that the antipathy 
to nuclear weapons will survive the first 
burst.?” 


6. Requirements oj “Equitable” 
Retribution Satisfied 


Our discussion of reprisals indicated 
that the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century concept of reprisal might serve 
nuclear peacekeeping. Once damage is 
equalized and both sides are, for prac- 


17. Yet it is so difficult to conceive of a 
rational decision-maker using nuclear weapons 
at all against an enemy who could retaliate 
in kind, that the mere use of these weapons 
may demonstrate a real proclivity for the 


irrational, the reckless, or evidence stupidity 


or fanatic stubbornness—in which case the 
prophets of Armageddon may be right, after 
all. : 
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‘tical purposes, satisfied that this is so, 


it may be possible to halt some nuclear 
wars. The nuclear issues may now out- 
weigh any political justification for war. 
Yet terminating a war by mutual accep- 
tance of proportionate attack and retali- 
ation is an abstraction not easily trans- 
lated into reality. "We see this in Viet- 
nam today. ‘ 

There is the problem of proportion in 
limited war exchanges between states 
relatively equal in their technologies of 
war. A bridge for a bridge? But if 
nuclear weapons actually are used 
against targets so vulnerable to conven- 
tional attack, and so unrewarding and 
indecisive in effect, it is most likely to 
be as a symbol—as a message in a bar- 
gaining game—and to be recognized as 
such. If so, will the shock value be 
great enough to overcome the other’s 
motives for continuing the war? And 
will the value of the communication 
compensate for the negative political 
consequences of nuclear use, without 
corresponding military gain? Should 
we then attack a division or regimental 
encampment or military airbase in ex- 
change for its equal? Such military 
targets seem the most easily determined 
and "legitimate" as exchanges—and 
have shock value—yet they also are 
likely to be "tough" targets: hardened, 
or geographically extensive. Population 
and industrial targets create much. big- 
ger problems. Cities may have a rough 
equivalency by some measures—either 
relative or absolute (and therein lies 
one difficulty) in population and indus- 
trial products—but their real or emo- 
tional or cultural importance is not so 
easily compared. Guernica, Coventry, 
Rotterdam, Dresden, and—nearly—Ky- 
oto, are all cities with a place in recent 
military history for the wrong reasons, 
in the eyes of the planners responsible 
for their bombardment. Washington 
and Moscow are not equivalent in im- 
portance to the United States and the 
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USSR, even though both are the seats of 
government. But what retaliation would 
be appropriate for an attack on Wash- 
ington? To destroy Washington alone 
. conceivably might be understood as 
large but limited war. To destroy Mos- 
..Ccow alone, or Paris or London alone, 
: -is likely to seem indistinguishable from 
` total war. If enough, or very impor- 
tant, nonmilitary targets are attacked, 
' it may be that the only generally recog- 
„nized distinction—though not the only 
distinction in fact—becomes that be- 
: tween spasm attack and less than spasm. 

Finally, it must be noted that the idea 
that a war can be terminated simply 


5 


because the requirements of equitable 


retribution have been satisfied contra- 


‘dicts a traditional American belief that - 


a war must have “conclusive” results in 


history. The enemy’s government and ' 


society should be reformed. Evil lead- 
‘ers must be punished and their followers 


`` re-educated. The international system.’ 


. should be reorganized so that these 
things cannot happen again. 
course, has been a self-imposed Ameri- 
can belief, exceptional in’ international 
relations, but it.is a profound factor in 
: American policy and public opinion. 


| 7. Other Noblesse Oblige or Potlatch ` 


Requirements Satisfied 


A country may feel it absolutely es- 
` sential to react to some provocation or 
-~ situation in a way that proves it cares: 


. We have referred to Winston Churchill’s | 


decision to send two divisions to Greece 
‘during the Second World War to dem- 
. onstrate that England would honor its 
commitments, and to de Gaulle’s con- 
‘viction that French blood had to be 
spilled in Indo-China to -underwrite 
French interests there and a French role 
in the postwar settlement. In the nu- 
clear case, a country might make a nu- 
"Clear exemplary attack to punish an- 
other state for some non-nuclear provo- 
` cation and then accept a nuclear (tali- 


This, of . 


onic) reprisal without further escalation. 
Both sides would have made a point 
about provocations and about nuclear 
use, and they might then conclude that 
the war should stop. 


8. Theory of Victory or dad Failed 
or Doubtful 


Under the traditional Christian doc- 


trine of just war, if there is no reason- 


able theory and no prospect of victory, 
termination of the war is mandatory. 


We would argue that in a nuclear war . 


this doctrine has more than theological 
justification. In purely practical terms, 
the damage which could occur in the 


initial phases alone of nuclear war is 
.such as possibly to render grotesque'a 
political-military war plan that would : 
-amount to “hanging on" in the hope of 


"]ucking out.” To cut losses, of course, 
is always difficult; the tendency is to 
throw good money after bad. But in 
the case of nuclear war, this could take 
on the proportions of insanity. 

The case.is less clear-cut, of course, 


‘where å theory of victory has not been 
invalidated but has been called into- 


question by events. One might, for ex- 


ample, be led into war by seeking to` 


exert extended deterrence on the basis of 
a fancied invulnerability—for instance, 
“good” or impermeable Ballistic Mis- 


sile Defense (BMD) system. But at 
‘the first sign of failure or malfunction— 
-even partial malfunction—of the BMD, 


prudent leaders might immediately scale 
down political demands, seeking termi- 
nation in- the best circumstances possi- 
ble. The same might happen if the op- 
ponent’s BMD or other important wea- 
pon system worked much better than 
had been expected. Or, one side might 
launch a highly controlled counterforce 
attack and the other side might find, not 
that its own performance was poor, but 
that the opponent’s defenses or protec- 
tion were much better than expected 
and that much less than the calculated 
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amount of destruction had been done to 
the enemy's forces. Or the other side, 
instead of collapsing, could have made a 
countervalue response against a number 
of the attacker’s cities. The attacker 
would then have the choice of recipro- 
cating tit for tat and continuing with 


the original war plan, or calling the war - 


off, either before or just after reprisal. 
He might well want-to do the latter be- 
cause he feared a city-trading war, or 
simply because his morale had collapsed. 

In any of these cases, the original 
theory, that both sides were willing, or 
could be induced or forced, to fight a 
controlled counterforce war, would have 
been discredited—at least for the initial 
phases: In this respect, it is interesting 
to note that von Schlieffen, in his fa- 
mous pre-1914 plan for German con- 
quest of the French army, seems to have 
originally recommended that the Ger- 
mans seek a negotiated peace if they 
failed to capture Paris within six weeks. 
And it is far more important today to 
think through ahead of time how to 
judge whether a theory of victory (or 
of safety) has been cast into doubt, and 
how. then to stop a war—or otherwise to 
hedge. l 


9. Ad Hoc Cease-Fire More Feasible 
Than Conditional Cease-Fire 


Generally speaking, an ad hoc cease- 
fire will be, and will seem to be, more 
'easily achieved than a conditional cease- 
fire. 
stances in which both sides lose close 
control of their forces, or suffer crucial 
degradation. of their command and con- 
trol systems. In such a case it is con- 
ceivable that both sides could do no 
better than simply broadcast a general 
order to cease-fire—and hope that all 
forces got the word in time. Any more 
complicated orders may simply be im- 
possible to carry out. Even if political 
concessions are sought in a cease-fire, 
they may also prove technical in- 


One can easily imagine circum- , 
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feasible. Neither side may be able to 
“deliver”;. the credibility of promises 


may below. The technical difficulties 
and risks of negotiation and of any at- 


_tempt to obtain concessions or set con- 


ditions may seem so large that even 
though one side has bargaining power 
in theory, it may not choose to use it. 

`- It may also turn out that there is no 
necessity for a formal cease-fire or peace 
treaty. The war may have started 
without formal declaration, and both 
sides may prefer not to acknowledge ex- 
plicitly and legally that they are at war. 
It is interesting to note that none of the 
Axis powers preceded a major military 
attack with a formal declaration of war: 
the German invasion of Poland, the 
Italian attack on France, and the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor were all 
undeclared initiations of war (although 
the Japanese made some effort to deliver 
their declaration of war shortly before 
that attack). 


10. One Side’s Position Not Likely to 
Improve Suficiently — 


One trouble with an otherwise quite 
reasonable possibility—that. one side’s 
relative military (or bargaining) posi- 
tion does not seem likely to improve 
enough to justify continued costs and 
risks—is that in cutting losses, or even 
in accepting the ad hoc balance of 
power, it may be difficult to acknowledge 
the real situation, to control one’s pro- 
clivities to wishful thinking. Humans: 
tend to throw good money after bad, to 


“hold on" in the belief that a climbing’ — 


stock will go higher or that a declining 
stock will. reverse its trend. One can 
argue that Hitler might have made ad- 
vantageous settlements several times 
during World War. II, almost certainly 
with Stalin, possibly even with the West- 
ern allies, had he been wise enough to 
do so. While this case may be debata- 
ble, in the case of a less odious opponent, 
bargains might clearly be struck—as 
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between the combatants in World War 
I. The trouble with wars, certainly 


wars fought by modern mass societies 


(whose leaders are themselves usually 
representative of the mass in spirit, edu- 
cation, and aspiration), is that realism 
easily becomes the victim of morale, 
*high morale" even, and political myth- 
ology. Of course, as we note repeatedly, 
euphoria is difficult in a nuclear environ- 
ment: the presence of nuclear weapons is 
likely to prove a powerful inducement to 
clear and/or cautious thinking. 


VI 


Ir We Took THE RECOMMENDED 
DESIGN CASES SERIOUSLY 


If the scenarios we have discussed are 
serious ones, the “design cases” for most 
military planning, then the first conclu- 
sion to be drawn is to “say it." These 


cases should be included in every rele- 


` vant serious discussion and study. The 
resulting thinking will lead to a better 
understanding than we can have at this 
point. The requirements of the cases 
should affect concepts, doctrines, plans, 
postures, timing, and other programs. 
Some of the changes they would produce 
are the following: 


(1) Much greater intellectual empha- 
sis on the complexity of thermo- 
nuclear war, its various sizes and 
shapes, the large range of out- 
comes, and the need for flexible 
preparations; 

(2) In particular, little or no empha- 
sis on “one-hoss shay” weapon 
systems; 15 

(3) Emphasis on “retro-fit,” growth, 
improvisation, mobilization, “leg- 
acy," and other long-term char- 


` 18. The example of a system which deterio- 
rated totally when age and wear finally weak- 
ened it, each piece being equally as strong as 
the other. 
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acteristics of systems and pro- 
grams; 

Emphasis on specific mobilization 
bases for various military pro- 
grams, particularly: for damage 
limitation; 

(5) Larger and much broader analy- 
sis, research, and development 
programs; 

A certain opportunism in the ap- 
proach to defense budgets and 
programs, e.g., some use of de- 
fense programs for contracyclical 
purposes; 

(7) Serious consideration of a large 
range of emergency programs and 
plans; 

Serious consideration of war- 
fighting and war-termination is- 
sues. 


(4) 


Possibly the most important conse- 
quence of taking the recommended de- 
sign cases seriously would be a greater 
understanding of thermonuclear war— 
how it might start, how it might be 
fought, how it might be terminated— 
and the various special issues that arise 
in each of these phases. The effect 
would also be to remove some of the 
emphasis on meeting current threats—a 
development which would presumably 
be more compatible with détente and in 
some ways help to preserve that dé- 
tente, because our shift in emphasis 
would make clear to potential disturbers 
of the peace that the United States was 
prepared to cope with such disturbances. 
In general, there would be an enormous 
increase in the level of discussion of 
thermonuclear war issues. 

In addition, the effect on internal gov- 
ernmental plans, programs, and even 
thinking ought to be great. For exam- 
ple, most current United States analy- 
ses of weapon systems may be described 
as attempts to design “one-hoss shays." 
Consider, for example; the problem of 
vulnerability to enemy attack in a given 
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weapon system. It is argued that no 
particular link should be especially vul- 
nerable because that would be a weak 
link, but also that no particular link 
should be. especially invulnerable be- 


cause that would be wasteful—the en-. 


emy would divert his attack to some 
other essential link in the system. The 
existing theory is that to the extent that 
the system is made up cf different essen- 
tial links, each link should be exactly 
and equally as strong as every other one, 
This is acceptable so long as systems are 
bought and discarded as units and the 
enemy threat does not change during 
the system's lifetime. But, of course, 
these assumptions are not valid. If 
there is a chance that the system will be 
retrofitted, enlarged, or otherwise 
changed during its lifetime, or if there is 
a chance that expectations of war will 
change dramatically and the nation may 
then wish to have larger or more capable 
systems, then those parts of the systems 
which cannot be changed rapidly should 
deliberately be built so as to be com- 
patible with enlarged or improved sys- 
tems. We do not argue that the basic 
offensive forces be so compromised as to 
weaken deterrence against attack, But 
many components of the *damage limi- 
tation" part of the posture might well 
undergo careful redesign so that they 
could be given reasonable capabilities if 


there were a major increase in tension | 


and a subsequent emergency or mobili- 
zation program. 

It should be noted that it is exactly. 
the expensive parts of the damage limi- 
tation program, or the most inconveni- 
ent parts (e.g., movement of people and 
property), that can be implemented in 
an emergency or mobilization program. 
In order to think and plan about all the 
possibilities properly, it is important to 
do analyses of a number of contexts (not 
merely the current ones, in which only 
programs consistent with current bud- 
gets are considered) and with a variety 
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. of scenarios. Thus, programs should 


also be considered with half, third, dou- 


_ bled, and tripled budgets—perhaps even - 


with budgets ten times as large as the 
current one. Such budgets are not in- 
conceivable during periods of intense | 
tension and/or “phony” nuclear war; 
and they are virtually certain in such 
periods if the President and the nation 
take seriously the possibility of nuclear 
war or even the possibility of intense 
nuclear threats. Especially would this 
be so at the level at which ultimatums 
are delivered, so that the fact that de- 
terrence might fail had to be taken 
seriously, even though the failure was 
not expected. 

On the other hand, we can also make 
much more explicit the relationships 
between military phasing and political 
issues. In many.cases, one might wish 
for programs less for the immediate 
capabilities they provide than for a 
mobilization base for later use. Under 
these circumstances it may not be vital 
to keep capabilities always up to some 
specific standard, yet the programs 
could be designed so that the govern- 
ment might tise them to pump money 
rapidly into the economy if it wished to 
do so for certain contracyclical pur- 
poses. In other words, there are occa- 


-sions when the government’ wants to 


spend money rapidly and when most 
public programs are relatively slow in 
absorbing and dispersing funds. It is 
possible to design some mobilization 
programs to take effect rapidly. 
Finally, and certainly this point is 
quite as important as any of the other 
issues we have considered, there should 
be serious consideration given to a large 
range of emergency programs and plans, 
and to the relationship of these programs 
to various war-fighting and war-termina- 
tion issues. Chapter 8 of Ox Escala- 
tion gives a preliminary discussion of 
these issues and we refer the interested 
reader to that discussion. It seems rea- 
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sonably clear, however, that so long as - 


spasm war concepts and relatively un- 


' realistic scenarios dominate our thinking ` 


—at least implicitly, and in many cases 
- explicitly—none of the above is likely to 
come about, or at least come about to 
the extent that it should. 


CONCLUSION 


Thermonuclear war seems unlikely 
during the next decade, insofar as it is 
. possible to estimate the future from 
present conditions and trends—although 
the existence of several war .trends 


makes this a much less.secure analytic : 


statement than would otherwise be the 
case. Obviously, it is just as unlikely 
‘that, without war, the United States 
will in this decade start to spend $50 to 
$200 billion per year on nuclear war 
capabilities (out of total defense bud- 
gets on the order of $100 to $500 bil- 
lion). Today we devote some $8.1 bil- 
lion to the capability to fight a central 
war, or to bargain with its threat. - Yet, 
' if a war suddenly seemed imminent or 
even substantially more plausible, we 
would spend the very large sums de- 
scribed, and under present conditions we 
would probably spend it badly. If, 
however, we were prepared to spend it 
well, we not only might occupy a vastly 


improved "position in a tense situation,. 


but we also would: occupy a better de- 
terrent and bargaining position even in 
a “normal” situation, without a crisis. 
Whether we would actually have the 
time to spend this. money in a crisis is a 
crucial question. -It is my opinion that 
we might. In a crisis—in the case, say, 


of an “intolerable” provocation by the 


Soviets, a “seizure oi Berlin"—thé 
President would have to choose between 
attacking the Soviets in circumstances 
where retaliation would be possible or 
even likely, threatening to attack with 


the risk that the threat might have to: 


be carried out, or accommodation. With 
a large mobilization base he would have 
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another choice. He could temporize in 
the immediate situation—carry on a 
“phony” war (as might be inevitable in 
any case)—and rapidly, in a preplanned 
and prepared manner, employ the over- 
wkelmingly superior American indus- 
trial and technological base to build up’ 
the kind of preéminence which would 
make much more likely either accommo- 
dation by the Soviets or, if it came to 
nuclear war, an improved war outcome 
for the United States. There are, how- 
ever, certain risks and disadvantages to 
this option as well, as we will note below. 


Mobilization: A Basic Scenario 


'Ihe basic scenario might go as fol- 
lows: In the period preceding the crisis, 
the United States has spent perhaps a 
billion dollars a year on plans and prep- 
arations for massive mobilization. There 
is a Soviet provocation (e.g., they “take 
Berlin”). We do not attack the Soviet 
Union. We do declare war and begin 
the preplanned mobilization of strategic 
and general forces, including active and 
passive defenses. (This could include 
deploying a space defense system which 
attacks missiles in the boost phase, mid- 
course . defense systems, high-altitude 
“Sentinel” intercepts, terminal BMD, 
blast shelters, and other ground or-un- 
derground protection.) Within two or 
three years, overwhelming superiority in 
nuclear war forces and a large improve- 


.ment in local war forces has been 


achieved, 'The United States then is in 


a position either to execute a disarming 


strike on the Soviet Union, followed. by’ 
a demand that it accept our terms, or 
to use local forces under the umbrella of 
a.nuclear war superiority to redress the 
local situation. 

This scenario goes the full course. 
But, as with other capabilities, there are 
great benefits: even if the “mobilization 
buttons” are never pressed, or only 
*haif-pressed." We have, perhaps, be- 
come over-familiar with the idea that 
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forces are valuable even if they are 
never used, i.e., if they successfully de- 
ter. It is worth noting that, similarly, 
the plausible possibility of truly massive 
and effective mobilization of American 
resources for military purposes would 
provide an important factor in interna- 
tional affairs, even if it were never used. 
A potential opponent may be anxious to 
avoid actions which can provoke Ameri- 
can mobilization, Even if this first 
deterrent fails, the forces still may not 


be used for destructive purposes but for ` 


coercion. We must, of course, be pre- 
pared for the possibility that they will 
be used, at least partially. But there 
are at least four variations to the basic 
‘scenario which are of great importance 
and which alone might justify the study 
and procurement of a mobilization base. 


Four Variations 


(1) The study of massive mobiliza- 
tion may prove an excellent mechanism 
for improving the regular research, de- 
velopment, and procurement process— 
particularly if it is designed with this as 
a primary purpose. This by-product 
could prove, historically, to be more 
valuable than the “primary” purpose. 

(2) The concept of a “spectrum of 
deterrence" can be extended to include 
competitive mobilization as one form of 
conflict, Competitive mobilization is a 
part of the total spectrum in which the 
United States is relatively strong, and 

' it thus may be desirable to bring it into 
greater prominence. Any program that 
increases sharply either the plausibility 
or the capability of the United States to 
carry out massive mobilization. may 
greatly enhance its over-all deterrent 
position. 

Indeed, a massive mobilization pro- 
gram poses an awkward dilemma for the 
Soviets. If they initiate their own pro- 
gram of mobilization preparations they 
will study our capabilities, and the more 
detailed and careful this study the more 
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likely it is.to be profoundly discourag- 
ing, i.e., deterring, to the Soviets. On 
the other hand, if they make no serious 
effort to prepare themselves, our inherent 
advantages.in competitive mobilization 
will be greatly enhanced, 

(3) After we initiated a mobilization 
process, the Soviets might feel com- 
pelled to “buy us off.” They might try 
to “appease” us enough to weaken our 
willingness to continue to pay the costs 
of mobilization. We might, in this situ- 
ation, at the minimum, achieve our 
original deterrence aims, and possibly 
even some of the aims for which, without 
mobilization, we might have had resort 
to war. For example, to stop our mo- 
bilization, the Soviets might evacuate 


- Berlin or make other concessions which 


would nullify or counterbalance the im- 
pact oi their taking Berlin. Obviously, 
we are here comparing incommensurable 


. costs and gains. But this is equally true . 


in a war. Competitive mobilization 
can be thought of as a form of war. 

(4) When we complete the mobiliza- 
tion, instead of executing a disarming 
attack we might simply deliver an ulti- 
matum. If our superiority were great 
enough, there is a good chance that the 
ultimatum would be effective, particu- 
larly if it were limited to “achievable” 
aims. 


Possible Pre-emptive Attack 


There is an important objection to 
the mobilization base plan. It must be 
acknowledged that a mobilization capa- 
bility creates very great pressures on the 
other side to pre-empt, and thus could 
greatly weaken either prewar or intra- 
war deterrence. ‘The process as we 


have described it would bring to bear 


against the opponent resources which he 
cannot match, vastly increasing our 
margin of advantage in offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. If he is deterred from 
attack at the onset of the crisis, that 
deterrent will progressively enlarge as 
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"mobilization progresses. — Wha: Was, 
then, a sufficient deterrent in the begin- 
. ning may seem, when, it is compared to 


. .. the logical outcome of the competitive 


` mobilization process,.the less stark al- 
ternative. If. the issues are ‘stark 


enough, and the opponent's understand-. 


ing of the situation is clear enough, he 
may choose pre-emptive attack in con- 
. ditions where his risks, while they may 
~be very high, are not, prohibitive. It is 
interesting to note thàt this pressure to 
pre-empt is somewhat similar to the 
. position in which a slow-motion counter- 
. force campaign puts the enemy. In 
fact, if one describes counterforce in 
general terms as action to impråve the 
balance of forces and reduce the enemy 


ability to hurt us, then a massive mobili- - 


zation would be included. It is not 
clear whether the greater slowing down 
of mobilization as compared to regular 
 counterforce increasés or decreases the 
pressure to pre-empt. This question also 
arises within a “regular” war, which can 
include counterforce. campaigns of vari- 
ous speeds. - 
The effect of mobilization prepara- 
tions on deterrence should then’ be un- 
derstood as reversing itself at some point 
on the crisis scale. When tensions are 
low. and the issues in contention be- 
‘tween the two sides are serious but not 
crucial (or “stark,” or, “vital”; there is 
© no objective theoretical way of deter- 
mining the reversal point, and it may or 
. may not be self-evident in reality), mo- 

bilization preparations may tend to rein- 
force deterrence.’ When the issues come 
to the crisis point, or when the opponent 
concludes that these. preparations are 
potentially offensive rather than defens- 
ive (a plausible conclusion when they 
are combined with substantial but “nor- 
mal” improvements inan American first- 
strike capability), or—at the extremity 


' —when war is declared or mobilization | 


ordered, this prewar capability could 
_ tend to weaken deterrence and lend 
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great weight to arguments for pre-emp- 
tion. Thus, one should not rely on mo- 
bilization for Type I ‘deterrence. In- 
deed, a mobilization race could put a 
greater strain on Type I deterrence and 
thus require more of this capability in 


normal times than would be required if 


the mobilization prospect were not so 
prominent or threatening. 


A Sample Mobilization Scenario 


A mobilization scenario might begin 
with the United States starting prepara- 
tion of a pre-mobilization base in the 
early 1970's, with mobilization itself - 


: touched off by a crisis in the mid-1970's. 


A prototype situation, of course, is fur- 
nished by the events of the last half of 
1950. In June of that year, the United 
States was debating a defense budget 
in the $16 to $18 billion range. Thir- 
teen. billion dollars had been spent in 
fiscal 1949 and many people believed 


-that $18 billion could produce serious 


financial strain, if not bankruptcy. In. 
June, North Korea attacked South 
Korea. , Before the year was over, Con- 
gress had authorized over $50 billion. 
But it took almost. three years for that 


money to be spent. . 


In our scenario, on the other hand, 
perhaps a billion a year has been spent 
on a-capability for large and rapid mo- 
bilization. In addition, the Gross -Na- 
tional Product (in the early and mid- 
1970’s) is more than three times that of 
1950, or-well over a trillion dollars. The 
pre-mobilization defense budget itself 
would probably be in the region of $50 


_to $100 billion a year, providing a sub- 


stantial base for expansion. In a seri- 
ous crisis, Congress might authorize an 
additional trillion dollars worth of ex- 
penditures. There undoubtedly would 
be hope that the other side would settle 


before this money was fully spent, but 


the authorizations would exist and the 
outlines of the future defense posture 
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would become relatively clear—a pos- 
ture in itself an intimidating prospect 
for the opponent. 

In the first year the United States 
might send abroad one or two million 
additional troops, with something more 
than six million men in the armed forces 


before a year was over (we assume some | 


three million men in the forces at the 
time of the crisis). In many overseas 
areas there would be extensive nuclear 
support and an ability to wage tactical 
nuclear war, if necessary, to avert defeat 
or to deter the other side from using 
nuclear weapons. There might also be 
a declaration of United States intent to 
use nuclear weapons in defense but not 
in offense. If the other side initiated 
nuclear weapons use on the territory of 
an ally of the United States, the United 
States would retaliate against the enemy 
homeland—i.e., distinguishing between 
“interior” and “exterior” escalation (in- 
terior escalation being on one’s own ter- 
ritory and exterior escalation being nu- 
clear use on the opposing side’s terri- 
tory). 

Before the first year was over, sums 
of between $50 and $100 billion would 
be spent on civil defense preparations. 
(The United States construction indus- 
try today could turn out $100 billion 
worth of construction in a year, if blue- 
prints were ready and,simple and if 
relatively inexpensive preparations had 
been made. to: eliminate bottlenecks.) 
By the time the other side had procured 
weapon systems relatively efficient 
against this level of defense posture, we 
would have improved our posture and 
might have active deienses good enough 
to defend us against anything short. of 
a near-Doomsday machine. 

The first year probably would not 
produce large changes in the active de- 
fense posture or the strategic offense. 
By the end of the second year, one could 
expect an almost unlimited availability 
of missiles, radar, computers, and the 
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like, for existing systems (and for some 
new ones). By the end of the third 


' year, one can imagine the deployment of 


elaborate and completely new systems— . 
space defense systems, elaborate mid- . 
course defense systems, new kinds of 
high-altitude area defense systems, and 
finally, even new, or old, terminal de- 
fense systems. One can also imagine a ` 
dense coverage of the seas for detection 
and destruction of submarines. Air de- 
fense, including low-altitude coverage; 
would have been vastly improved. Sys- 
tems which today are thought techno- 
logically infeasible would prove feasible. 
(This, of course, has happened before. 
If there had been no Korean war and 
the U.S. defense budget had stabilized at 
around $15 billion, the B-52 weapon 
system, Minuteman, Polaris, SAGE, and 
other systems would have been rejected 
as “technologically infeasible.") 

In the third year, the defense budget 
presumably would be about 30 to 40 
percent of the Gross National Product, 
or around $500 billion a year. (A 
greater proportion of the United States 
GNP was being spent at the end of 
World War II when, for at least a few 
months, substantially over 50 percent 
of the GNP was allocated to defense.) 


_ Nothing like this would be available to 


any potential enemy of the United ` 
States, including the Soviet Union, sim- 
ply because the U.S. Gross National 
Product is twice as large as any poten- 
tial opponent's and the U.S. short-run 
flexibility of production probably is also 
substantially greater (due to an ex- 
traordinarily well-trained work force, a 
very complex and versatile industrial 
complex, and other characteristics). 
The kind of mobilization we have de- 
scribed could prove very intimidating: 
in some ways almost as intimidating to 
Americans as to an opponent, and yet 
considerably less intimidating than a 
major nuclear war. To the extent that 
it would be a temporizing measure, 
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either averting the necessity for a war 
. or eventually allowing it to be fought in 
~ a more advantageous way, and to the 
extent that it reinforced pre-crisis deter- 
rence and that its degradation cf intra- 
war deterrence were appreciated, it 
clearly would seem to deserve serious 


' consideration for inclusion in the U.S. 


arsenal, The very ability to carry out 
such a mobilization has an imposing 
deterrent capability. ' And even if this 
deterrent failed, and mobilization were 
executed, it might prove a "surrogate" 
war-changing the balance of military 
forces by increasing one's own offense 
and defense capabilities rather than by 
destroying enemy weapons. 

'A “war of competitive mobilization" 
could continue for an extended period 
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of time; during this time great pressures 
would be exerted on both sides to settle 
the issues at dispute. The “war termi- 
nation” study of these pressures would 
correspond to an examination not only 
of. the economics and technology of 
“competitive mobilization war" but 
also its tactics and strategy—even its 
“politics? and “legacies.” In many 
cases, it should be possible to terminate . 
the mobilization war in a reasonably © 
satisfactory manner while avoiding 
large-scale central thermonuclear war, 
perhaps any nuclear violence at all. If 

“mobilization war” did escalate, either 
locally or to small or large nuclear ex- 
changes, then the normal war termina- 
tion issues would arise, but in a very 


‘different context. 
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Libyan Independence and 
the United Nations 


A Case of Planned Decolonization 
by Adrian Pelt 


with a Foreword by U Thant 


The peaceful trans'tion of the former Italian colony of Libya to independence 
in 1950-51 is a fascinating United Nations success story. Adrian Pelt served 
as the U.N. Commissioner in Libya during this period and helped the Libyans 
prepare a constitution and establish a new national governmental structure. 
His book records in detail the many political, economic, and social problems in- 
herent in state-building that had to be solved in the course of his misson 

` 35.00 
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The Burdens of National Defense 


by Bruce M. Russett 


Offered here for the first time are facts and figures on some of the causes and 
effects of our large and expensive military establishment. After pointing out 
that during the past two decades the United States has spent more on defense 
than ever before except for periods of all-out war, Mr. Russett analyzes such 
relevant factors as: patterns of congressional voting on defense expenditures 
and on related political issues; relationships between Department of Defense 
spending by state and the behavior of senators; the role of alliances in the 
sharing of military burdens; the costs to the nation of defense; and defense 
spending in other countries. This objective, scientific study of one of the 
most critical issues in America will prove indispensable to all concerned. 
$7.50 (paper $2.45) 


Patterns of Political Participation 
in Italy 


by Giorgio Galli and Alfonso Prandi 


Professors Galli and Prandi synthesize here the findings of an extensive study 
of Italian political life from 1946 through 1963. Detailed analyses are made 
of political alignments in the four elections from 1948 to 1963, the structure 
of the two leading parties (the Communist Party and the Christian Democratic 
Party), rank-and-file participation in the parties, political elites, forms of mass 
support, the relationships between the two major parties and such other insti- 
tutions as the Catholic Church and labor unions, the role of the parties in local 
governments, and parliament as a political arena. i 
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SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
The Problems and Progress of International Organization 
Fourth Edition 


Inis L. Claude, Jr., University of Virginia 


In the new edition of this classic textbook on international organization, Professor 
Claude once again goes beyond the normal text functions of description and sum- 
mary to create a definitive synthesis. As in previous editions, the major emphasis 
is on the United Nations and the specialized agencies affiliated with it. This 
edition focuses on the mini-state problem, the preoccupation with racial and 
colonial issues in Africa, and the emphasis upon the use of multi-lateral machinery 
to assist developing states. 


Random House, March 1971 512 pages; $9.95 


THE PROCESS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Edited by Robert S. Wood, University of Virginia 

This reader, for use with a text on international organization, combines func- 
tional analyses of the institution with an examination of the political and intellec- 
tual context in which it exists. The readings are selected to demonstrate the four 
aspects of the process of international organization: conceptual and political con- 
text; scope structure, and procedures; uses and purposes; and the tension between 
present processes and future aims and developments. They include such recent ap- 
proaches or concepts as the internationa! system, functionalism, regionalism, inte- 
gration, and development. : 

Random House, April 1971 390 pages; $4.95 paperbound 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 
The Struggle for Power and Peace—Fourth Edition 


Hans J. Morgenthau, University of Chicago 

In this thoughtful analysis of international politics, Professor Morgenthau ap- 
praises the struggle of sovereign states for power and peace in our time. A model 
of discernment, clarity, and insight, this contemporary classic gives particular at- 
tention to the impact of recent events in the United Nations and to the issues of 
imperialism, prestige, nuclear war, alliances, and arms control. 


Knopf 672 pages; $9.95 


LEARNING ABOUT POLITICS 

A Reader in Political Socialization 

Edited by Roberta S. Sigel, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Random House, 1970 672 pages; $10.95 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN A CHANGING WORLD 
Edward Collins, Jr., University of Maine 
Random House, 1970 ' 512 pages; $9.95 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM, AND DEMOCRACY 

The Theoretical Foundations 

Edited by Carl Cohen, University of Michigan 
Random House : 704 pages; $5.50 
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Woman’s Place 


Options and Limits in Professional Careers 


Cynthia F. Epstein 


Why, having fought to attain their right to participate equally with men in 
all social and economic spheres, have American women been so negligent in 
exploiting these rights? Why does it happen that, no matter what sphere 
of work women are hired for or select, like sediment in a wine bottle they 
settle to the bottom? Why do the best women—those in whom society has 
invested most heavily—underperform, underachieve, and underproduce? Why 
this is so and how it occurs is the focus of this book. 


1970 LC: 75~98139 256 pages $6.95 


British Politics and European Unity 


Parties, Elites and Pressure Groups 
Robert J. Lieber 


Beginning wich the negotiations for the Free Trade Area and European Free 
Trade Association (1956-60) and continuing on through the Macmillan and 
Wilson governments’ efforts to enter the Common Market (1961-67), this 
study analyzes the role of British parties and pressure groups in the formulation 
of British policy toward European unity. In addition it suggests a theoretical 
framework for analyzing the influence of organized economic interests on 


governmental policy. 
1970 LC: 70-104104 320 pages $9.00 


The Idea of a Party System 


The Rise of Legitimate Opposition in the United States, 1780-1840 
Richard Hofstadter 


“Every element of this study is to be commended: the design of the argument, 
the evidence to support it, the lucidity of the writing, and the tone of the 
impersenal historical investigation. It is what books are for. It provides in- 
struction and entertainment of the best order.”-—The New York Times 


1969 WLC: 76-82377 280 pages paper, $2.45; cloth, $7.50 


Politics and Social Forces in 
Chilean-Development 


James Petras 


This is the first comprehensive study of major social forces ın conflict in 
Chilean politics. Mr. Petras finds that the much-admired democratic forms 
in Chile conceal an essentially exploitative substance; that parliamentary. 
politics has served mainly the interests of party elites; that political coalitions 
of the working and middle classes have operated to the advantage of the 
middle class; and that the bureaucracy has reinforced elite rule. Petras inter- 
prets the growing radicalism among peasants and workers as an indication of 
a troublesome future of Chilean politics. 


1969 LC: 69-15904 377 pages paper, $3.45; cloth, $8.50 
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University of Maryland. 


January 1971 608 pp. paper $4.95 
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By PETER LYON, London School 


of Economics. 


1969 .148 pp. paper $2.50 


A Short Introduction 
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and Politics of 

Southeast Asia l 

By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, Lin- 


field College. i 
1970 296 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


International Relations 


SECOND EDITION 
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versity of Southampton. 


1969 192 pp. paper $1.95 
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"Just as the self that is genuinely human 
will be acted upon by interna! and ex- 
ternal tensions, so the university that is 
worthy of its name will be characterized 
by repeated if not constant tensions and 
frustrations, internal ard external, re- 
volving primarily around the question of, 
the meaning of its existence." 


—from THE ACADEMIC MYSTERYHOUSE: 
The Man, the Campus, and Their Search 
for Meaning by Robert Merrill Holmes— 
a refreshing in-depth study of higher 
education's present dilemma and some 
of the answers. Paper, $3.95 


At your local bookstore 
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Politics of Deterrence 





ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Strategy and Conscience 
Introduction by Karl W. Deutsch 


“Beyond demolishing some of the myths of strategic thinking, and estab- 
lishing an eloquent and imaginative case for peace research, however, 
Dr. Rapoport has made this book a mine of insights and ideas in political 
and social science. His remarks on the proper relation of theories and 
experiments in the development of the social sciences deserve to become 
classic. His explanation of the importance of the ‘ prisoner's dilemma’ 
game as a model of conflict behavior and of international politics, and his 
preliminary report on the results of many thousands of controlled experi- 
ments which he and his collaborators have conducted with the aid of this 
new instrument, should be of utmost interest to political and social 


scientists.” —From the Introduction 
352 pp./notes/references/ glossary/ index 

LC 79- 86847 paper $2.95 
PHILIP GREEN 


Deadly Logic: The Theory of Nuclear Deterrence 
With a New Preface by the Author 


“Deadly Logic is a powerful and important book. Iti is important not only ` 
for the surgical precision with which Green strips from deterrence-think- 
ing its pretensions. to scientific rigor. It is also important because Green 
sees that ‘The intellectual imperialism of deterrence theory is not just an 
academic fact, but a political act’ with consequences for American society. 
Deadly Logic implicitly demonstrates how—and how easily—public opinion 
can be manipulated and controlled when policy makers co-opt science 
to ‘bolster an already internalized political stance.’. .. 


"Deadly Logic, supplemented with copious notes. . . an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of deterrence literature, brings together in a coherent framework, 
and substantiates, the deep and often inarticulate reservations many have 
felt about deterrence theory, and sets it in the perspective of an ethical 

' value system. What emerges is not merely a critique of one aspect of 
American foreign policy and of social-science techniques as applied to it, 
but a searching examinatiori of the intellectual and moral condition of our . 


whole society." —John R. Raser in Trans-Action 
379 pp./index/notes/bibliog. 


LC 66-23258 paper $2.45 
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THE POLITICAL ELITE 
IN ARGENTINA 


Julio A. Fernández 


Among the obstacles to any lasting stability in Argentina is the 
inability of the political leadership to form stable and permanent 
coalitions. Focusing on the political profile of Argentine leadership 
since. the overthrow of Juan Peron. Fernández systematically exam- 
ines the. attitudes of the Argentine decision-makers during the 
. years 1958-1966. 


192 pages 


CONFRONTATION AND | 
LEARNED SOCIETIES - atunetan sovne 


John Voss and Paul L. Ward, Editors 


In 1968 the rebellion of dissidents within highe- education erupted 
at several annual meetings of learned societ es, notably at the 
Modern Language Association Convention in New York. This volume 
is intended to analyze the causes of disruption within these socie- 
ties, and the responsibilities of learned societies to this dissent. 
Sponsored by the Conference of Secretaries, ACLS, 


144 pages 5.00 
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Kraus Knorr. Military Power and Po- 
tential, Pp. vii, 150. Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath, 1970. $10.00. 


Professor Knorr has admirably resisted 
the temptation merely io rewrite his 1955 
study, The War Potential of Nations, and 
has rightly deemphasized economic poten- 
tial for Werld War II-style mobilization. 
Instead, he puts “Administrative Capabili- 
ties," including policy analysis, and "Po- 
litical Foundations" on an equal footing 
with “Economic Capacity.” Yet “Eco- 
nomic Capacity” commands about seventy 
percent of his text. He covers “tools of 
policy analysis” in only six pages, because 
"cost-effectiveness" analyses (p. 130) “are 
unable to inspire confidence when it comes 
to the more consequential decisions in the 
military sector . . . ,e.g.] to build conven- 
tionally-fueled rather than more nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers." 

On the contrary, such analyses have been 
usefully applied to this and more conse- 
quential problems. The challenge of con- 
verting a losing argument for nuclear pro- 
pulsion, the U.S.S. Kennedy in 1963, into a 
winning cost-effectiveness argument, the 
U.S.S. Nimitz in 1956, helped lead the 
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United States Navy to better analysis, and 
to related modernized designs for more 
efficient propulsion systems, such as two 
reactors versus eight, and smaller crews. 
Such analyses pose such formidable con- 
ceptual problems that they can easily be 
badly performed; but so can international 
comparisons of economic capacity, because 
no all-purpose "Objectives Function" can 
be constructed in either case for valuing 
different inputs and outputs ir common 
terms. 
- Professor Knorr properly warns about 
"pitfalls" in comparisons of economic ca- 
pacity, but presents many (twenty-two 
Tables). His worthy new taxonomy, ac- 
cordingly, needs to be balanced by the more 
affirmative views on “Policy Analysis” in, 
notably, A. C. Enthoven and K. W. Smith's 
How Much is Enough? Shaping the Defense 
Program, 1961-69 (Harper & Row, forth- 
coming). Similarly, some International 
Relations specialists may want to contest 
his negativism about their contributions to 
“The Political Foundations of Military 
Power.” 
MarcorLw W. Hoac 

Senior Staff Member 

The RAND Corporation 

Santa Monica 

California 
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NATHAN LEITES AND CHARLES WOLF, Jr. 
Rebellion and Authority: An Analytic 
Essay on Insurgent Conflicts. Pp. xii, 
174, Chicago: Markham, 1970. $5.95. 

' I cannot find any word in the English 

language to describe the impact of this 

-book. It is not really political pornography, 


for it does not really seem to inflame the . 


reader to a lust for anything. Its tone is 
self-consciously cold and analytic. It self- 


consciously tries to do for rebellion, in-. 


surgency, and counter-insurgency, what 
Herman Kahn did for nuclear war in 
Thinking About the Unthinkable. Perhaps 
the real word for this sort of thing is po- 
litical profanity, that is, speaking about the 
unspeakable. In these days, of course, pro- 
fanity has become a mark of respectability, 
and there are no more dirty words. Work 
of this kind should no doubt be regarded as 
- a flower of enlightenment. I am old- 
fashioned enough, however, to find that a 
bad taste in the mouth persists, and that 
the cold analysis of hot passions at least 
produces a certain emotional tension, even 
though I would not go so far as to say 
that it should never be done. 

Tn one sense this book is another example 
of what I have been calling “economics 
imperialism,” that is, the attempt to use 
the framework of economic theory to ana- 
lyze social systems in general and espe- 
cially to analyze political systems, or-even, 
as in this case, systems of organized violent 
interaction where we are dealing not with 
commodities and exchange but with threats 
and coercive relationships. There are suf- 
ficient formal 
threat system (You produce goods for me 
or I will produce bads for you) and the 
exchange system (You produce goods for 
me and I will produce goods for you), so 
that the extension of theories and principles 
derived from the study of exchange to the 
threat system is by no means absurd. 
Nevertheless, the differences between ‘the 
two systems are important enough so that 
these applications have to” be made with 
great care, which in the case of this volume 
is not always exercised. i 

The basic thesis of this book is that peo- 
ple; even when operating in civil war, be- 
have according to the canons of economic 


` pÉfication. 


similarities between the' 
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behavior, that is, they calculate costs and 
benefits and move towards that form of 
behavior which, in their own estimation, 
has the highest net advantage. Thus, the 
authors say (page -30) “. . . influencing 
popular behavior requires neither sympathy 
nor mysticism, but rather.a better under- 
standing of what costs and benefits the 
individual or the group is concerned with, 
and how they are calculated. The ration- 
ality assumption is admittedly an oversim- 
Its justification hopefully lies 
in helping to analyze a subject that has 
ofien. been treated in an obscure, if not 
obscurantist, way.” Insofar as the work is 
polemical, the authors are directing at- 
tacks against what they call the “hearts— 
and-minds" view, which is that in order to 
overcome insurgency, an established gov- 
ernment, or the system to which that gov- 


- ernment.is allied, has to win the hearts and 
minds of the people. 


The attack on this 
view in its simple form has merit insofar 
as it points out that both the Rebels and 
the Authorities, which the authors in the 


- fine tradition of analytical coolness abstract 


to R and.A, are subsystems in general so- 
ciety, each with its own capacity of at- - 
tracting resources, and popular support is 
only one of the elements influencing the 


.capacity of either side to attract inputs. 


The general assumption of the authors is 
that outside of the hard core of committed 
persons on either side, the mass of people 
in the society are motivated only by con- 
siderations of personal or perhaps family 
advantage, and hence tend simply to bal- 
ance the personal gains and the losses of 
suppcrting one side or the other. The con- 
clusion of this argument; which at least 
embarrasses the authors a little, is that 
authority can often remain in power more 
easily by a highly selective system -of in- 
timidation than it can by attempting to 
promote the general welfare. Another 
conclusion which emerges from this eco- 
nomic type of analysis is that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, quite small changes in 
the pavoffs can produce very large changes 
in allegiances and in political preferences, 
and there is certainly enough truth in this 
proposition so that it should be taken very 


.seriously. Another point which emerges 


clearly from the analysis is the very funda- 
mental difference between international war 
in which there is some kird of geographical 
"front" (the technical term seems to be 


. FEBA, or Forward Edge of the Battle 


Area), and internal war in which there is 
geographical interpenetration of the Rebels 
and the Authorities, so that there is hardly 
any area of civil order behind the battle- 
line. It is this interpenetration and the 
inability to segregate war from civil order 
which makes these internal wars perhaps 
the most horrible of all social systems. 
The weakness of this kind of economic 
analysis of essentially noneconomic social 
systems is precisely that it neglects those 
aspects of human behavior which are not 
economic, but which are "heroic," 
. accurately, identity-originating. The eco- 
nomic mind which is reflected in this book 
cannot penetrate into the mind of the dedi- 
cated individual or understand what it is 
-in the way of experiences and views of the 
world that produces dedication. In par- 
ticular, the. fact that completely escapes 
the authors of this volume, and also, the 
“hard nosed” thinkers who unfortunately 
-deminate American policy today, is the in- 
ability to understand that in the mathe- 
matics of personal identity negative pay- 
offs frequently reinforce existing dedica- 
tion. Hence, violence towards the dedi- 
cated often injures the perpetrator of the 
violence more than it injures the victim. 
It reinforces the legitimacy and the dedica- 
tion of the victim, and it undermines the 
rather shaky legitimacy and dedication of 
the perpetrator. The war in Vietnam is 
the perfect case study in this phenomenon. 
It has reinforced the cedication of the 
Communists, and it has destroyed the dedi- 
cation of the United States. This is the 
kind of phenomenon which cost-benefit 
analysis of the type used in this book will 
never reveal. Yet it dominates the whole 
system. There is an implicit assumption in 
all this kind of argument that actions can 
be performed without changing the identity 
of the actor—an assumption which is gro- 
tesquely untrue. The kinä of thinking 


which this book represents has so damaged 


the identity of the United States that it is 
a real question whether it will recover. 
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or more- 
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There is a much stronger case for the 
"hearts-and-minds" view than these au- 
thors recognize, The case, however, is di- 


rected towards ‘our own hearts and minds: 


` rather than'towards the hearts and minds 
-of the “enemy.” 


In the total absence of 
“sympathy” or even “mysticism” the hard 
nosed become hard hearted, and the hard 
hearted have. heart attacks. 
KENNETH E. POURING 

Professor of Economics 

Institute of Behavioral Science 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 


James Barros. Betrayal ‘from Within: 


Joseph Avenol, Secretary-General of the ` 
League of Nations, 1933-1940. Pp. xii, . 


289. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1969. $10.00. 

“When the Soviets were being expelled, 
Avenol was asked why Germany and Italy 
had not been excluded from the League 
for their acts of aggression. Was the ex- 
pulsion of Russia a good policy? Avenol 


retorted that the League existed only be- 


cause the great’ powers kept it alive. He 
was not a Don Quixote. He did only what 
the powers told him to do. He certainly 
was no Don Quixote, but he would have 
made a perfectly fine Renaissance condot- 
tiere” (p. 204). ` 

This excerpt is typical of the fascinat- 
ing study about the mini-hero who headed 


the League of Nations for seven fateful | 


years prior.to the fall of France, until 
forced to resign by a jittery Vichy regime. 
As the man held responsible for the "Be- 
trayal from Within" of the first great world 
organization, Joseph Avenol's stormy ten- 
ure is admirably recounted by a professor 
from the University of Toronto on the 
basis of original documents, including many 
unpublished and some hitherto unknown 
materials. Here we witness Avenol’s la- 
bors of Sisyphus as.he tries to cope with 
one great international crisis after an- 
other—those heartrending events that led. 
inexorably to the Second World War. The 
problems facing him were delicate and com- 
plicated enough tó stump any man. But 
they were. too much for a conservative 
Frenchman poorly prepared for the job, 
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harboring a ‘strong Italian bias, one ear 


always tuned to the Quai d’Orsay, suffering 
from an almost pathological fear of Soviet 
Russia, an extreme Anglophobia, and con- 
siderable anti-Americanism. His 
manding ‘aim, if not obsession, was to 
' avoid or fend off if possible those political 
questions that might embarass the great 
powers or jeopardize. the League member- 
ship which, at almost any cost, and at 
whatever sacrifice of principle, he sought 
to keep intact, but in'vain. At the time 
many Americans, especially those, including 
this reviewer, who were. stationed at Ge- 
neva, were bitter in their criticism of the 
Secretary-General. This was sometimes 
resented as their nation had abandoned the 
creation of its own president, and had 
failed the League in times of its greatest 


need, But it was difficult to remain un- - 
moved when Avenol abandoned Haile : 


Selassie, helpless victim of Mussolini’s 
aggressions, or when he failed to react as 
Hitler annexed Austria and  over-ran 
Czechoslovakia. Such “leadership” served 
to hasten the upsurge of the antidemocratic 
powers, and the final demise of the League. 

But would a Nansen of Norway or a 


Rappard of Switzerland been much more 


successful? Undoubtedly, as men of char- 
acter, which Avenol was not, they would 
have made a sincere effort to enforce 
League principles. But was there. much 
chance for the guaranty -of collective secur- 
ity (Article 10), or the Wilsonian doctrine 
that in a just war neutrality is inadmissi- 
ble, when the League included Stalin's 
Russia, Hitlers Germany, and Mussolini's 
Italy, with the United States outside and 
often indifferent? Unfortunately, Profes- 
sor Barros does not deal at any length with 
this tantalizing question, but his book cer- 
tainly helps us to understand its relevance 
today. It also throws much light on an- 
other major problem of special interest to 
students of world organization and other 
problems.of peace: to what extent should 
the Secretary-General take political initia- 
tives? Should he do so, even at peril of 
-grave trouble with one or more great pow- 
ers? A question even more formidable sug- 
gested by this major work is the following: 
to what degree can a world organization 
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based on principles of law and justice, in- 
cluding basic human. rights, be really effec- 
tive, or even viable, in a world of sovereign 
independent nations living in a state of 
deep suspicion and mutual fear? 
Joun B. WHITTON 
Princeton ea 

New: Jersey 


Leon N; LINDBERG AND STUART A. SCHEIN- 
GOLD. Europe’s Would-Be Polity: Pat- 
terns of Change in the European Com- 
munity. Pp. vi, 314. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. $7.95. 
Aware that there is “no lack of books 

and articles on European integration and. 

the European Community,” the authors 
represent their volume as “an effort to 
synthesize” so that it “is not simply a book 

about the European Community but also a 


‘book about theories and theorists of Eu- 


ropean Integration and of international in- 
tegration processes more generally.” The 
prime goal of this study is to develop 
“generalizations of potentially broad ex- 
planatory and predictive power." 

The European Community arose at a 
time when the prestige of the nation state 
in Europe was at the lowest ebb. The 
enormous problems facing therh seemed too 
overwhelming to be solved alone, and the. 
various national leaders accepted the sug- 
gestions of the political and technical elites 
who offered a prerequisite or basis to rees- 
tablish stability and security. However, as 
cenditions changed, many of the original 
incentives to integrate were no longer 
there, and it was necessary for the Euro- 
pean Community to respond to the new 
situation. 

The authors have described a process of 
adaptation and innovation and the forces 
that have been instrumental in making the 
European Community what it is today. 
They have presented us with the accomp- 
lishments of the Community in various sec- 
tors, and have also sought to provide an 
understanding of the Community “ás an 
on-going system, and to provide some 
guidelines for forecasting its future devel- 
opment.” The authors offer a “strategy 
of analysis” in trying to find a key to 
understanding and projection” by setting 
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up a basic “model” of system change in 
the European Community. The areas cov- 
ered are agriculture, transport, customs 
. union, and coal, and there is an attempt to 
account for success or failure. 

As examples of the pro5lems of “systems 
transformations," the authors discuss the 
transformation between 1955 and 1958 of a 
limited experiment in ccal and steel into 
the Common Market (the European Eco- 
nomic Community), and into the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community. The un- 
successful bid by Great Britain in 1961 to 
enter into the Community is an example of 
failure. 

The final two chapters deal directly with 
the future of the European Commumity. 
Hedging their prediction with all sorts of 
possible contingencies, the authors see the 
future of the Community as tending to an 
“over all equilibrium or plateau.” To 
critics who assert that the present integra- 
tion must continue to grow, or the Euro- 
pean Community as presently constituted 
must cease to exist, the authors urge that 
a study be undertaken in an attempt to 
determine whether a “symbiotic relation- 
ship between nation-states and a Euro- 
pean Community in equilibrium” might 
after all be the best solution to the prob- 
lems of the future. 

SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 

Professor of History : 

Brooklyn College of the 

City University of New York 

Brooklyn 

New York 


MixERVA M. Erzioni. The Majority of 
One: Towards o Theory of Regional 

' Compatibility. Pp. 238. Beverly Hills, 
Cal: Sage, 1969. $7.50. 


Tea SHARKANSKY. Regionalism im Ameri- 
can Politics.: Pp. xiv, 194. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1970. $9.50. 


These two small volumes systematically 
analyze the concept of regionalism, but the 
authors are concerned with applying the 
concept to quite different spheres of po- 
litical activity. The first addresses a set 
of international organizaticns involved with 
peace keeping; the second epplies it to the 
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American political system. Unlike numer- 
ous predecessors in their respective fields of 
inquiry, both writers view regional phe- 
nomena within the context of an overall 


:system; and avoid the tactic that focuses 


upon a single region as a discrete entity. 
Moreover, both are also interested in 
showing the effects of changes in relation- 
ships between institutions over time. 

With this publication, Professor Shark- 
ansky adds to his already extensive list of 
contributions to the literature of American 
state politics, a field that has been stimu- 
lated in recent years by a controversy 
whose central question asks: do socioeco- 
nomic characteristics or political character- ` 
istics of the states exert the greater influ- 
ence upon public policies? As in his 
previous writings, he provides the reader 
with concise resumes of relevant sets of. 
literature—in .this case, regionalism and 
comparative state politics—statements of 
propositions, expositions of the analytical 
techniques applied to selected data, and an 
application of sophisticated statistical 
methods., Sharkansky’s writing style is 
sufficiently controlled that he is able to 
pack a considerable amount of data and 
analysis into a comparatively brief space, 
and yet the reader is made to feel that he 
can follow the author’s thinking without 
having to hack through a jungle of ob- 
scure terms and muddied phrases. 

The 48 states that are examined are 
manipulated in 17 regional groupings, in 
order to get different assessments of the 
subject. The writer spends little ' space, 
however, on defining each region, preferring 
instead to create enough regions to test 
statistically the claims that marginal states 
belong to this or that region. Next, he 
employs 61 measures of state politics and 
public policy. Twenty of these are mea- 
sures of state political characteristics, such 
as voter-turn-out, and intensity of party 
competition. Forty-one are measures of 
public policies that flow from the politics 
of each state, that is, levels of govern- 
ment expenditures and revenues, public 
service, and intergovernmental relations. 
A significant feature of Sharkansky’s analy- 
sis is his effort tó allow for differences in 
the degree to which state governments 
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carry a share of the integrated state-local 
responsibilities. 

One is left with the impression, though 
never explicitly stated, that Sharkansky is 


‘highly skeptical of the usefulness of the - 


regional concept. Regions are found to 
have different degrees of cohesiveness, de- 
pending upon the measures of politics and 
public policy used. The existence of re- 
. gional processes is established by the data 
he examines in Chapter 3, and in another 
“chapter he demonstrates that regional 
‘norms persist and influence current styles 


in state politics and policy making. ‘But. 


. he concludes that regional peculiarities ex- 
tend only part of the way to explain differ- 


.' ences in state politics, and that the im- 


portant characteristics that influence state 
expenditures are similar from region to 
region. He finds that: state expenditures 
respond, to previous levels of expenditures 


-and to, state-local centralization more | 


readily than they do to the state’s economic 
and social development. 

Mrs. Etzioni is'interested in reconciling 
the claims of the universalists, who, place 


- their faith in the peace keeping efforts of ` 


a United Nations. (UN)-type organization, 
with those of the regionalists, who empha- 
size the attractions of an Organization of 
American States (OAS) or of a North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. In doing so, 
she develops the concept of compatible and 
incompatible regional organizations; com- 
' patible ones being those which further the 
goals of the universal organization while 
avoiding the role of mere appendage to 
the latter. Furthermore, after carefully 
establishing & framework for analysis, she 
examines one regional body, the OAS, in 
some detail.. A series of penetrating analy- 
ses substantiates the conclusion that the 
.United States (U.S.) has dominated the 
- OAS to such an extent that its hegemony 
has produced a “Majority of One,” that 
the regional body does not replicate at its 
. level the international: relationships that 
are sought on a universal basis in the UN. 
Consequently, in terms; of Mrs. Etzioni's 
theory, the OAS has become an incom- 
patible regional organization. She .con- 


cludes that this development is largely the — 


result of big-power tensions, that is, So- 
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viet-U.S. relations. She argues that the 


: Soviet Union has become the defender of 


a strong and effective UN, while the U.S. 
has assumed the leadership of the battle 
for regional incompatibility, particularly so 
far as the American hemispheres are con- 
cerned. Further, she examines procedures 
that are essential if the primacy of the 
universal organization is to be restored, 
and regional compatibility is to be made a 
viable condition. in international politics 
and organization. 

This is an intellectually simula book. 
Its systematic treatment of problems in 
international organizations and politics is 
refreshing. It is well written and clearly 
argued. . f à 
Winston W. CgRoUCH 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Joan B. Aron. The Quest for Regional 
Cooperation: A Study of the New York 
Metropolitan Regional Council. Pp. vi, 
225. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969. $7.00. 
For many years political scientists have 

advocated regional machinery to resolve 

problems that transcend the local bound- 


aries of the nation’s largest metropolitan . ` 


areas.. Cities like Miami, Nashville, and 
Jacksonville, in fact, have established new 
Indeed, the 
few metropolitan governments that have 
been created in the United States center 
abcut their respective counties. 

This solution has not been feasible for'a 
metropolitan area like New York’s, which 


.covers-22 counties, and which is distributed 


over three states. Instead, it was one of 
the pioneers in creating a metropolitan 
council of governments, a voluntary, non- 
partisan association of top elected officials, 
organized to deal with common regional 
problems. 

The’ local officials who founded the 
Metropolitan Regional Council (MRC) ex- 
pected it to act as liaison between the re- 
gion’s local governments, as a central organ 


‘of information, as a coordinator of inter- 


state programs, and as a’ recommending 
agency to state and Federal governments 


on regional matters. A decade after its 


inception, however, it had virtually ceased, 


to function. It was later revived under the 


stimulus of Federal legislation that encour-. 


aged the creation of bodies of this kind, 
obtaining its initial grant of Federal funds 
in 1968. By this time, the Tri-State 
Transportation Commission, a body estab- 
lished by three state legislatures, had be- 
ceme the leading coordinating unit in the 
region. 

Doctor Áron traces the doleful history of 
the Council's rise, fall, and partial revival 
in meticulous detail The major portion 
oi her text delineates the reasons it failed 
to live up to expectations—its unsuccessful 
eiforts to achieve legal recognition, with 
the legal sanctions and dependable sources 
of income this implied, its failure to de- 
velop a "metropolitan ideology," partly 
because suburban areas fiercely opposed it, 
its own strategic errors, internal dissent, 
and the absence of a full-time staff. At 
best, the Council helped produce occasional 
responses to short-term problems. : It 
never achieved long-range planning for 
regional needs, 

At the present time, Doctor Aron points 
Out, a drastic change has taken place in 
the region’s political climate. 
petus for consolidation no longer comes 
from local communities, as it did when 
MRC was created. Today the initiative 
has passed from local to state and Federal 
governments. If the metropolis and its 
suburbs wish to participate in area-wide 
planning, they must coordinate their efforts 
with state and Federal activities. 

A background of experience as an intern 
and member of a leading MRC official's 
staff amply qualified Doctor Aron to pre- 
pare this well-documented work. Its 
analysis of MRC’s problems may help 
present and future members to avoid the 
pitfalls their predecessors encountered. 
How universal were these problems? Any 
study of a single region is a case history, 
and New York’s metropolitan area is quite 
unique.. Many of the problems that MRC 
faced, however, are common to all metro- 
politan regions. Accordingly, the facts 
Doctor Aron offers, as well as the conclu- 
sions she draws from these facts, may offer 
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valuable lessons to local officials and schol- 
ars alike. In short, this volume provides 
the best account of efforts towards political 
integration of the New York metropolitan ` 
region published so far. 
FREDERICK SHAW 
Acting Director 
Bureau of Educational Program 
Research and Statistics 
Board of Education of the 
City of New York 
Brooklyn 
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Aran D. Harrer. The Politics of Loy- 
alty: The White House and the Com- 
munist Issue, 1946-1952. Pp. xii, 318. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1970. 
$13.00. 


In America, the tensions attending the 
simultaneous pursuit of the goals of a more 
perfect union, establishing justice, insuring 
domestic tranquility, providing for the 
common defense, promoting the general 
welfare, and securing the blessings of lib- 
erty are as old as the Constitution itself. 
Lincoln recognized this tension when he 
asked the poignant question, "Must a gov- 
ernment, of necessity, be too strong for the 
liberties of its own people, or too weak to 
maintain its own existence?" It is doubt- 
ful if any President, including even Lincoln, 
faced a more difficult challenge than did 
Harry S. Truman in balancing the essential 
claims of liberty with the hard require- 
ments of security, and it is doubtful if in 
this area of responsibility any President 
had greater reason to lament what St. Au- 
gustine called "the misery of these neces- 
sities." 

In this creditable study of Truman and 
the Communist issue, Professor Harper 
reaches several broad conclusions. First, 
no one ought to be considered a serious 
security risk, for any cause, unless he oc- 
cupies a position that is at least somewhat 
sensitive. A loyalty program should con- 
cern itself with the question of loyalty, 
which is a political attitude, not with the 
potential failings of a person whose loyalty, 
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as such, is not in doubt. A reasonable 
security program will keep him out of a 
sensitive job. Second, Truman’s personal 
devotion to the principles of civil liberty 
` and personal freedom was authentic and 
complete: In fact, the most compelling and 
passionate pages in the entire volume are 
those comprising Appendix 4, the Presi- 
dent's veto message of the Internal Secur- 
ity (McCarran) Act of 1950. Neverthe- 
less, during the Truman years, a loyalty 
program was instituted which gravely im- 
periled American liberties, hindered the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and harmed do- 
mestic reform. The Truman administration 
went out of office, Harper concludes, “so 
far as loyalty and security matters were 
concerned, still bedeviled, as it had been 
for six years, by those who believed it 
possible to close every possible door to 
subversion by legislating. against it, no 
matter what, the cost to civil liberties. 
Nearly to the end, the President had to 
fight a largely unsuccessful rearguard ac- 
tion against drastic security measures raised 
up in Congress” (p. 224). 

Harper makes several additional observa- 
tions of interest. First, the very nature of 
bureaucracy places a premium on timidity, 
or at least prudence. Too often the super- 

_vision of the loyalty and security programs 
-of a department or agency was delegated 
to a middle echelon civil servant who be- 
lieved it safer to chance wronging an inno- 
cent individual than to risk letting a sub- 
versive escape the net. The President him- 
self found it impossible to keep tabs on all 
'that transpired throughout the sprawling 
bureaucracy, much less impose his will on 


: 4t. Second, State and Treasury, joined. 


from time to time by the War Department, 
served as a restraining influence on the 
Justice Department. Third, while Joseph 
McCarthy contributed his share -to both 
Truman’s troubles and the nation’s woes, 
Professor Harper gives generous recognition 
te the central roles played by Robert Taft 
and Richard Nixon. 

The volume is not unflawed. For one 
thing, it fails to capture the era's mood of 
terror, suspicion, and anger, in part be- 
cause the writing is so flat. For another, 
the research in primary materials is largely 
- confined to those located at the Truman 
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Library, and the secondary bibliography is 
thin and eccentric. For a third, although 
the volume is not long, 254 pages of text 
and notes, too much space is devoted to a 
review of familiar matters; for example, al- 
most all of Chapter V sketches what was 
happening in China in the 1940’s. $13.00 
is a lot of money to pay for a book that 
is merely serviceable. 
RosERT Moats MILLER 

. Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


THEODORE C. SORENSEN. The Kennedy 
Legacy. Pp. 414. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1969. $6.95. 

Theodore Sorensen’s latest book is more 
than vaguely disappointing. Perhaps it 
could not have been: otherwise. In the 
early 1960’s, Sorensen made significant 
rhetorical and substantive contributions 
both to the Kennedys and to the nation. 
From his post as White House speechwriter 
and influential adviser, he exercised a keen 


mind and responsible judgment in aid of 


efforts to lift the sights and condition of 
the nation. He also helped build and main- 
tain the Kennedy mystique in both its 
justified reality and its romantic illusions. 


"After the assassination of John Kennedy in 


1963, Sorensen published his account of 
the tragically abbreviated Presidency, a 
work less impressive than that of White 
House aide Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a more 
remo:e insider. But if Sorensen's volume 
was less monumental and objective, and 
seemed sometimes to verge toward an em- 
barrassing display of praise, it could be 
accepted with little criticism in light of its 
factual disclosures and the immensity of 
the nation's mourning so deeply mirrored 
in the intensely personal loss to Sorensen, 
himself, who for years had been John Ken- 
nedy's intimate governmental companion, 


. and whose words and thoughts had come to 


national life through the Senator, the can- 
didate, and, then, the President. 

Now Sorensen has attempted a broader 
assessment of those years and thereafter, 
coupling the John Kennedy period with 
that of his brother, Robert. But the effort 
is quite unsatisfying. That it meets the 
test of neither a. personal memoir nor of 
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useful popular history or biography, is not 
“alone enough to mark the book a failure, 
for it was never intended to fit those molds. 


Rather, it represents an attempt in Soren-. 


sen's words to "trace the evolution of their 
[John and Robert Kennedy's] philosophy 
—to distill from those lives and deeds a 
personal and national way of life that can 
meaningfully guide and inspire their lega- 
tees." Divided into several sections, not 
realy chapters, the book moves from a 
brief sketch of ezch of the deceased broth- 
ers ("Evolution"), to a summary recita- 
tion of the major threads of their public 
life ("Performance"), and, after a shorter 
evaluatory section ("Retrospéctive"), at- 
tempts to set cut what might have been 
the "Kennedy Program" for today as 
projected from John’s and Robert’s de- 
clared or demonstrated ideas, principles, 
and performance, all as perceived and 
projected by Sorensen. The proposals are, 
as a whole, sound, sane, and sensible, but 
: unfortunately, like the remainder of the 
book, they offer little in the way of new 
` perspectives, ideas, or insights. ` 
|. Davm B. FiLvAROFF 

Associate Professor of Law 

University of Pennsylvania 


Bert Cocumaw. Adlai Stevenson: Pa- 
trician Among Politicians. Pp. 424. 
New York: Funk & Wegnalls, 1969. 
$10.00. , 


One of the jacket blurbs for this out- 
rageous .book coyly suggests that a pur- 
chaser would really get a book and a half 
for his money. In truth, any purchaser of 
this volume will get both more, and less, 
than the title promises. There is, to be 
sure, a section of more than two hundred 
and fifty pages devoted to Adlai Stevenson. 
In addition, there is a prefatory essay on 
"the best-known theory that accounts for 
the political shifts in American life"; a 
penultimate chapter on intellectuals and 
the cold war, and, finally, a five page 
“postscript.” A great deal—and very little. 

Despite the title, the book is not a bi- 
ography or even a political biography of 
Adlai Stevenson. The potted, pedestrian 
recital of family history, summarized 


events, and haphazard quotations of Stev- . 


ensonianisms hardly begins the task of the 


 howling down yesterday's liberals. 
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biographer. .Cochran is less interested in 


‘Stevenson as a man or political actor than’ 


in Stevenson as an example of the upper- 
class man in politics—at once historical 
pawn and miember of the power élite— 
moved by those economic and social forces 
Cochran touches upon in his introductory 
essay. But this interest is not maintained. 
Stevenson the patrician disappears almost 
literally from the latter sections of the 
book. Or perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that other essays succeed the series on 
Stevenson. In any event, the patrician is 


- missing in the ensuing discussion of intel- 


lectuals and the cold war.  Admittedly, 
Stevenson was not an intellectual. He 
emphatically was a cold-war warrior, and 
closely involved with some of the sorry 
specimens of intellectuals in political har- 
ness Cochran fixes upon in his attack upon 
the liberals of the fifties. Just as anti- 
Communism and anti-anti-Communism 
were the shibboleths of intellectuals in good 
standing a decade ago, so now dumping on 
the middle class white liberals of the fifties 
and sixties is the call-note of all earnest 
anti-Establishmentarians. Cochran rings 
loud on this note—loud but not clear. His 
postscript returns to the "case for an upper 
governing class" in the United States, the 
topic which probably is the central one in 
this confused and confusing book. If, 
indeed, Cochran is concerned with the 
structure and dynamics of a power élite, 
he should not join the dismal mob now 
Marx, 
cited at the outset by Cochran, could in- 
struct him at the end: ideologues have 
their place in the ruling class. Perhaps 
not simply as "intellectuals," certainly not 
merely as patricians, but as those who seek 
to add grace to the realities of a regime 
either in opinion or in action. . 
Leo WEINSTEIN 

Professor of Government 

Smith College 

Northampton 

Massachusetts 


Jeratp A. Comps. The Jay Treaty: Po- 
litical - Battleground of the Founding 
Fathers. Pp. xi, 254. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1970. $7.75. 
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It is unlikely that this attractive volume 
will supersede the Bemis classic on this 
subject, but it is good to have another 
study of this landmark of American di- 
plomacy on which not ‘only contemporaries 
but even historians have disagreed so vio- 


lently. Hamilton is the villain of the piece. - 


This book'is especially timely in view of 
the current discussion of the constitutional 

. powers of the President, the Senate, and 
the House of. Representatives in regard to 
foreign affairs. 

Doctor Combs, an "Associate Professor of 
History at San Francisco, State College, 
presents a careful study of the problems 
that plagued the United States and Britain 
between the Revolution and Jay’s Treaty 
as portrayed in quotations and paraphrases 
from the writings of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, John Adams, Jefferson, and Madi- 
son. He traces the developing and evolving 
ideas of these men regarding Anglo- 
American affairs in this period. Although 
plentiful documentation gives the reader a 
. comfortable feeling of authenticity, there is 
danger in using quotations and paráphrases 
out of context. 

There is a full bibliography of manu- 
script and printed soürces and 'secondary 
works. Notes are at the end of the volume 
rather than at the bottom of the pages. 
These are preceded by a useful table of 
abbreviations. Two brief appendixes deal 
with relations between British retention of 
the Northwest Posts and the Indian and 
fur trade, and with the Raldolph affair.. 


In conclusion, this reviewer would com- : 


` ment: even in the.seventeen-ninéties emi- 
nent statesmen disagreed sharply in ‘regard 
to foreign affairs; and pestes was never 
far away. 
Ceci S. JOHNSON 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. The Law Practice 
of Alexander Hamilton, Vol. 2: Docu- 
ments and Commentary. ` Edited by 
Julius Goebel, Jr. Pp. xx, 957. New 
York: Columbia University Press under 
the auspices of the William Nelson Crom- 
well Foundation, 1969. $30.00. 

This second volume, ancillary to the main 
current venture of publishing the Papers of 
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Alexander Hamilton, is in its own right a 
remarkable feat of scholarship. It deals 
with the. last decade. of Hamilton’s life, 
when he had ceased to be Secretary of the 
Treasury and had resumed his career as a 
New York lawyer. As with the previous 
volume, the emphasis is severely and at 
times complicatedly professional. Now and 
then we are given comments—admiring, 
rueful, injured—on Hamilton’s performance 
in a particular case, from various colleagues 
at-the New York bar.. Occasionally, there 
is a familiar name, such as that of Aaron 
Burr. But the context is legal rather than 
personal or political; Burr; for instance, 
figures merely as one of the group of 
prominent lawyers who were retained as 
Counsel to represent a client in a dispute. 
Hamilton's actual writings in the book 
therefore consist mainly of the notes he 
compiled for his argument in the course of 
litigation. In order to make sense of these, 
the editor has had to provide lengthy in- 
troductions explaining the economic and 
legal situation in New York: a city be- 
ginning to boom after the enforced stagna- 
tion of the war years, and apparently full 


`. of aggressive, enterprising, and frequently 


frustrated men engaged in every kind of 
overseas trading venture. Owners quar- 
reled with agents or with ships’ captains; 
they lost their vessels to privateers or to 
debt-collectors; they were obliged to sell 
their cargoes for a loss; and in circum- 
stances like these, there followed the new 


: hazards of battles in the courts--judg- 


ments, appeals, nice distinctions fashioned 
from British and Continental and American 
practice. Hamilton was clearly very much 
at home in this intricate world of commer- 
cial and maritime transactions, of debtors' 
and creditors’ rights, of marine insurance 
and so on." This is the fascination of the 
took. He is firmly and expertly placed in 


- the burgeoning commercial life of the New 


Vork waterfront, and in the esoteric at- 
mosphere. of the courtroom. Here is an 
extra dimension to Hamilton: the.man on 
the job, competent, patient, lucid, resource- 
ful, steering his cases with a subtle aware- 
néss of the frame of reference. Huge is- 


. sues were rarely involved. Indeed in the 


marathon case of Gouverneur and Kemble | 
v. Le Guen, which Hamilton eventually 
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won for his client, it is hard not to feel 
that everybody and nobody was to blame. 


One emerges, however, with a new respect. 


. for the resilience and toughness of everyone 
involved, not least Alexander Hamilton; 
and with an almost awed admiration for 
the dedicated labors of the editor, Julius 
Goebel, Jr. ` 
Marcus CUNLIFFE 

Professor of American Studies 

University of Sussex 

Brighton 

England 


‘BaRRIE Stavis. John Brown: The Sword 
and the Word. Pp. 190. New York: 
A. S. Barnes, 1970. $6.95. 

Probably no folk hero in our history has 
been so repudiated by some Americans as 
John Brown of Harpers Ferry fame. Even 
antislavery moralists who are prepared to 
justify fully the vaster violence of the Civil 
War itself have found Brown's brand of 
violent morality unacceptable, and with 
some frequency he has been denounced as 
certainly irrational and quite likely insane, 
a murderer, and to a remarkable degree 
responsible for the Civil War. In a re- 
sponse that is by no means unique in its 
- sympathy or factual detail, the author of a 
` closely related play, Harpers Ferry, pre- 
sents here a brief, persuasive, and in some 
ways original defense of the thought and 
actions of John Brown. 

In this work, Brown emerges as a com- 
manding, autocratic figure of intense but 
eminently rational social concern whose 


entire life was shaped by the issue of slav- . 


ery and a puritanical commitment to the 
Golden Rule. A real feeling is established 
for Brown as a devoted husband and 
father, astute and persuasive thinker, and 
an able leader of men. Initially, Brown 
endorsed education and gradualism as ap- 
propriate tools for the abolitionist move- 
ment, but by 1850 he viewed slavery as a 
state of war that justified, and ultimately 
demanded, violence. 
tawatomie killings is vindicated as a natural 
part of the guerrilla warfare then raging in 
Kansas, and the Harpers Ferry raid is 
described as a promising guerrilla project 
that was no more tactically or strategically 
absurd than Castro's flight with eleven men 


His role in the Pot- 
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into the mountains to initiate a struggle 
against Batista. Brown intended to estab- 


lish a base in the Alleghenies from which to 
. Steadily undermine southern slavery by en- 


couraging flight, providing a route to free- 
dom, and'constantly augmenting the size. 
of his mountain force. The raid upon 


_ Harpers Ferry was intended not to provoke 


an immediate uprising, but to provide arms 
and direct national attention to his project. 
Stavis declares that in its early stages, the 
raid itself was a brilliant commando 
achievement, and that it only narrowly 
escaped complete success. With his failure 
and capture, however, Brown shifted from 
battling with the sword to battling with 
the word, and as has been admitted by his 
harshest critics, he reached his greatest 
triumph, in confounding the defenders of 
slavery, making himself a hero, and estab- 
lishing the respectability of violence. 

This account is dramatic and thoughtful, 
and deserves to be read.. It suffers a bit 
from poor proofing (complete lines are 
misplaced on pages 18 and 39), and some 
digressions appear misplaced. The work 
also seems a bit simplistic in its analogies 
to the present, and in the vague distinc- 


. tions made between Brown's prescience and 


impact. ‘More attention might also have 
been paid to the importance of Brown’s 
rare ability to identify completely with the 
black population. The author’s historical 
errors are infrequent, but because of con- 
scription and other considerations it cer- 
tainly is not true that “every Negro in the 
Union army was a volunteer who was 
there because of intense conviction.” 
_ Otro H. OLSEN 

Professor of History 

Northern Illinois University 

De Kalb 


Lynn M. Case AND WARREN F, SPENCER. 

The United States and France: Civil 
. War Diplomacy. Pp. xv, 747. Phila- 

delphia: University of Pennsylvania 

Press, 1970. $22.50. 

This thoroughly researched work is de- 
finitive and exhaustive. Case and Spencer 
have not only rethought source materials 
utilized by earlier students of Civil War 
diplomacy, but have discovered unused 
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papers, particularly in the French Archives 
Nationales. ‘The authors are specialists in 
European diplomacy; the Quai D'Orsay, 
not Washington, is their vantage point, and 
they relate France's foreign and domestic 
problems to its reaction to the Civil War. 
Since France rarely moved on Civil War 
matters without consulting Great Britain, 
and since. that cooperation is minutely de- 
tailed, the authors have virtually written a 
diplomatic history of that war. 

New sources and a new perspective yield 
- new and illuminate old interpretations. 
The most, original chapter on the Trent 


affair argues convincingly that the South. 
schemed to entice the North into capturing | 


james M. Mason and John Slidell in hope 
of. precipitating war between Britain, and 
'the United States, and that the French note 
on the Trent affair—which historians have 
largely ignored—was crucial in convincing 
` Lincoln, his cabinet, and.the Northern peo- 
ple that the envoys would have to be given 
up. The authors also prove that Napoleon 
IIi's Mexican venture forced France to'be 


|. neutral to avoid. giving a powerful and 


‘ possibly victorious United States reason to 
turn on French troops in Mexico. More 
familiar viewpoints substantiated are that 
France and Britain were correct in recog- 
nizing the Confederacy's belligerent status, 


that the blockade was effective, that Na- . 


poleon's Southern sympathies derived from 
his desire to relieve distress among workers 


by securing cotton to revive the French’ 


economy, that the initial impact of the 
Emancipation Proclamation in France was 
small, that the French and British did not 
intervene because Southern victories were 
offset by Northern successes, particularly 


at Antietam, and that the emergence: of a^ 


. mighty Union army and ironclad navy: dur- 


ing the closing years of war was of iover-` 


whelming diplomatic importance. 

. Case and Spencer do not hesitate to 
judge the actors in their diplomatic drama. 
Though cautious, Napoleon couldn't resist 
back-stage meddling to help the Confed- 
eracy, while Lincoln, “a shadowy figure. in 
a distant retreat," rarely interfered in for- 
eign affairs. An inexperienced diplomat 
but a master politician, Secretary of State 
William H. Seward carefully avoided war, 
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but by a blustering, threatening posture 
cleverly frightened France and Britain into 
treading lightly in their relations with the 
Confederacy. Lord John- Russell, the 
British Foreign Secretary, was at times 
clumsy, while the most experienced and 
competent diplomats were Napoleon’s. two 
foreign ministers, Edouard Thouvenel, un- 
til October 16, 1862, and Edouard Droüyn 
de Lhuys, who kept France neutral despite 
the desires of their Emperor and most of 
his cabinet. Slightly pro-Northern, wéll- 
informed, cogent, and articulate, Thouvenel 
wrote the brilliant French note on the 
Trent affair. Less direct than Thouvenel, 
Drcuyn was perhaps more resourceful. be- 
cause he managed to, thwart Napoleon’s 
wishes while pretending to carry them out. 
By delineating their acts against a detailed 
background, Case and Spencer have given 
us the most important work on Civil War 
diplomacy. 
ARI HCcOGENBOOM 

Chairman and Professor 

Department of History : 

Brooklyn College - 

.Bzooklyn 

New York 


STUART L. BERNATH. Squali across the 
Atlantic: American Civil War Prize Cases, 
and Diplomacy. Pp. x, 229, Berkeley 
and Los-Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1970. $6.50. 


If the Civil War was a war instead of an 
internal disturbance, it was hardly legally 
so in terms of international law, for it was 
‘never declared and never terminated by a 
treaty; but such formalities are out of date 
in the latter half of the twentieth century, 
where neither the Vietnam War nor the 


'Israeli-Arab War was declared, and from 


all indications neither will be ended by a 
treaty of peace soon. 

In 1861 to 1865, when international law 
was pretty well in a status of agreement, 
the United States in fighting the Confed- 
eracy was in a precarious position, for Lin- 
coln held that the South was not out of 
the Union, and that it was only an insur- 
rection and. not a war that was going on— 
yet he used international law in declaring a 


a 
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blockade of Southern ports. There were 
many other inconsistencies in American 
policies. 


The Prize Cases decision of the Supreme 


Court, handed down in 1863, got the United 
States out of some of its troubles by rec- 
ognizing that a legal war existed in declar- 
ing this blockade, and that vessels could 
be captured and adjudicated in her prize 
courts. The author of this book-holds that 
this decision was crucial in winning the 
war, às, indeed, did Lincoln and Congress, 
for they, fearful of what the Supreme 
Court might say in this decision, which was 
by a 5 to 4 vote, provided for an additional 
member of the court if needed to guarantee 
a "loyal" vote. 

The purpose of the United States was to 
win the war and keep peace with England 
without flying into the face of international 
law. Secretary of State William H. Seward 
was pliable in meeting British demands, 
for he was determined to prevent war with 
that power; but Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles placed few restrictions on 
the Navy. Britain was less opposed to 
some of the American actions on the high 
seas in interpreting or adding to interna- 
tional law because she might want to use 
those same principles in some future war 
where she would be a belligerent, and the 
United States a neutral. This was. espe- 
cially so in her acceptance of the American 
interpretation of the doctrine of continuous 
voyage, which the Americans made to 
mean the right to sieze a ship on any leg 
of a voyage, even when going from one 
neutral port to another, by insisting that by 
transshipment the end of the voyage would 
be a belligerent. The United States applied 
this doctrine in seizing English vessels go- 
ing from an English port to Nassau, an- 
other English port, and also in the trade 
between England and Matamoras, Mexico, 
at the mouth of the Rio. Grande opposite 
Brownsville, Texas. The cases of the 
Labuan, the Springbok, and the Peterhoff 
were the leading ones in this latter trade. 

The author of this book, Stuart L. Ber- 
nath, is a member of the history faculty of 
California State College, Long Beach. He 
has here written an authoritative account 
from researches in the pertinent sources 
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both in the United States and London. 
E. MERTON COULTER 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University of Georgia 
Athens 


Davis R. B. Ross. Preparing for Ulysses: 
_, Politics and Veterans during World War 
I]. Pp. vi, 315. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1969. $10.00. 

This is an historical study about how 
veterans organizations, the United States 
(U.S.) Congress, and the executive agen- 
cies of the federal government have dealt 
with veterans’ affairs. It traces the record 
from World War I through the post World 
War II period, relating veterans’ benefits 
where appropriate to broader public wel- 
fare policy, housing policy, and demobili- 
zation policy. It is a case study, particu- 
laristic in its attention to idiosyncratic de- 
tail, lacking comparisons of political groups, 
social and political, processes, and public 
policy sectors. It does not attempt to link 
up with the literature on group politics or 
political power and influence. It does 
track historical developments and identify 
historical precedents, 

Preparing for Ulysses must be judged as 
a traditional political study. As such, it 
adds mainly to the historical accounts about : 
American military affairs during World 
Wars I and II, and the interwar period. 
Its themes are small sized and carefully 
developed. It describes some interesting 
behavioral patterns. It shows that veterans 
organizations view their representational, 
that is to say, their lobbying function, as a 
device for recruiting more members rather 
than simply as a method of expressing the 
interests or views of present members, a 
nice distinction that makes a competitive 
market model particularly apt. More con- 
ventionally, certain kinds of veterans' bene- 
fits, such as bonuses, are considered highly 
liquid politically, while others are of lesser 
partisan utility or have only a longer-term 
payoff, such as house mortgages and educa- 
tional benefits. It asserts that the growth 
of the welfare function of government has 
diminished the significance of veterans’ 
benefits. 


The agenda for historical research and 
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writing on World War II is growing. The 
intellectual reaction to Vietnam, which 


doubtless has yet to run its course, throws - 


up for reconsideration the’ historical record 
of the American conduct of war. It would 
: be worth looking again at some large ques- 
` tions about World War'II, such as the re- 
lationship between military and political 
objectives, military and civil officials, war 


‘objectives and: postwar planning, and the: 


like. Preparing for Ulysses can be read 
` not only for the particular historical tasks 
. that it performs, but also as a solid his- 
torical: work that indicates something about 
' the data now available on politics and the 

war. In this respect the book is encourag- 
‘ing. It should be of considerable use to 


specialists on American civil-military rela- . 


: tions, some lesser value to historical and 
‘political. students of World War II, and of 
' some minor interest to students of Amer- 
ican politics and of the U. S. Congress. The 
^ quality of its historical documentation 
* should encourage the return of other serious 
historians to World War II with the new 
questions that a new war has raised. 
PauL Y. HAMMOND 
Staff Member » ` 
Social Science Department 
The RAND Corporation 
Santa Monica 
California 


James F. RICHARDSON. 


. 332. New York: Oxford University 
‘Press, 1970. $8.50. 


Professor, Richardson’s book is a wall 
documented study of the historical develop- 
ment of the New York ‘City police force 
from its beginnings in the seventeenth cen- 
tury until 1901. This volume must. cer- 
tainly be considered an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on the social history 
of New York during the period covered. , 

However, there is much more in this 


book than simply history. Richardson’s 


analysis provides an effective: background 
for placing in perspective the role of the 
police in contemporary American society. 
‘Jt is clear that questions regarding the 
appropriateness of the policies and prac- 


The New York: 
Policé: Colonial Times to 1901. Pp. xii, - 
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tices of the police have been matters of 
great interest and concern for the public 
for many years. Numerous issues discussed 
in the present study are subjects of consid- 
erzble dispute in the recent social science 
literature on law enforcement, including 
police-community relations, public atti- 
tudes toward the police, the nature of po- 
lice organization, the development of 
standards -for police ‘work, enforcement , 
patterns, and the exercise of discretionary 
authority. 

As an example, the response of the po- 
lice to civil disturbances in America today 
can be considered historically. Violent 
confrontations between the police and the 


.public are by no means peculiar to our 


time in history. Draft and other riots were 
frequent in the early history of New York, | 
particularly during the 1800’s. In many“ 


‘ways, these riots were more destructive 


than current disturbances; in addition to 
massive property damage, a reasonable esti- 
mate,of death and major injuries from the 
New York Draft Riots of 1863 has been 
placed at somewhere between 200 and 500 
persons. Richardson’s analysis of how the 


` New York police handled these riots indi- 


cates that the overwhelining response of 
the police. toward the public was one of 
violence. Comments from police command- 
ers at the time include the following: 
"Take no prisoners" and "Kill every man 
who has a club" (p. 143). For comparison 
purposes, contemporary documentation of 
confrontation between demonstrators and 
the police can be found in many sources— 
see, for example, Rights im Conflict, The 


“Walker Report, 1968. 


It has frequently been cited that the type 
of. police a society has is an accurate re- 
flection of its values. Throughout the vol- ` 
ume, Richardson centers his attention on 
issues that illustrate how and why the 
police responded as they did. He aptly 
ilustrates the interplay that existed be- 
tween the: police administration and the 
political leadership of New York City. 
Included are discussions of police patron- 
age and graft, the enforcement of laws 
unpopular with certain ethnic groups, how 
appointments were secured for the police 
force, and so on. 
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It is felt by the reviewer that The New 
York Police is an important book. As a 
secial scientist, I recommend it to every 
student of tke police in contemporary 
- America. 

Davm M. PETERSEN 
Research Sociologist 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D.C. 
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H. H. SCULLARD. Scipio Africanus: Soldier 
and Politician. Pp. 299, Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1970. $6.95. 


Professor Scullard’s Scipio Africanus 
(1930) and Roman Politics, 220-150 s.c. 
(1951) are now unfortunately out of print, 
and it is, therefore, a real pleasure to see 
this new book to replace and in some part 
supercede them. To those familiar with 
the earlier books, this:new volume is not 
wholly new. It is true that all the more 
recent scholarship is taken into con- 
sideration, but by and large the picture 
and the judgments remain the same. For 
those not so familiar this will be a revela- 
tion of meticulous scholarship and urbane 
presentation. 

The story of the years 210-184 B. C., the 
years of Scipio’s meturity and the great 
turning point in Roman history, naturally 
falls into two parts, the earlier concerned 
with the war with Carthage in Spain and 
Africa, and the later with the convolutions 
of Roman senatorial politics. The battle- 
field tactics slowly evolved by Scipio and 


used so successfully by him are lucidly ex- - 


plained and illustrated with diagrams in a 
way which even an amateur in military 
- history can appreciaie. The political strug- 
gles of the later years, probably because 
these contain less drama and greater com- 
plexity, will have less appeal to the non- 
specialist. 

Throughout the book, Scullard is at great 
pains to interpret the character of his hero, 
his motivation in all his undertakings, and 
the reasons why he has been so variously 
presented to us by the rationalist Polybius, 
and by the legends of the annalists pre- 
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served in the pages of Livy. In general, 
he inclines to distrust Polybius' picture of 
a coldly rational man as belonging to a . 
type not likely to have exised in Rome : 
before Polybius’ own time. As he says, “a 
false anecdote may bea good history" sn: 
it comes to the interpretation of a man's 
real character. The author, however, is per- 
haps too much in awe of his hero. It can 
at least be questioned whether all Scipio's 
actions were free from “aggressive imperial- 
ism, militarism or even the desire for per- 
sonal glory" (p. 202), and to call any one 
man "the founder of Roman power in 
three continents, in Africa, Asia and Spain" 
(p. 223) is surely excessive praise even if 
we can agree that Scipio "kindled a torch 
which allumined the path which Rome was 
to follow" (p. 242). 

The notes are particularly useful without 
being fussily full. Some of them, short 
essays in themselves, deal in detail with 
particular problems. On the site of Zana, 
one should now consider Francis H. Russell 
in Archaeology 23, 2 (1970), 120-9. There 
is an adequate index and a series of plates 
illustrating, by coins, the features of the 
chief characters, and by photographs, the 
probable battle sites. 

C. D. GORDON 

Professor of Classics 

McGill University 

Montreal, ' 

Canada 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN. Yugoslavia and the 
Nonaligned World. Pp. xv, 353. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1970. $11.00. 


Despite its considerable importance, the - 
Yugoslav experience has been the subject 
of regrettably few serious studies. This 
makes Professor Rubinstein's latest book 
doubly welcome. It addresses a wider 
range of topics than its title suggests. To 
make Yugoslav policy toward the “non- 
aligned" intelligible, he soundly surveys the 
dynamics of Soviet-Yugoslav relations at 
critical junctures from 1948 to the present, 
and the resulting attitudes in Belgrade as 
well. He also provides a fine treatment of 
Yugoslav behavior in various United Na- 
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tions (UN) organs; a phant on Yugo- 
slavia’s role in the Third World. in the 
context of the Sino-Soviet dispute; and a 
detailed discussion of what might have been 
the Belgrade-Cairo “axis.” He has a solid 
-grasp of the national and international 
setting, a good "feel" for the actors, and 
a firm command of the scattered sources, 
which he supplements with a number of 
interviews. 

It is instructive to follow his review of 
the evolution of Titoist foreign policy from 
the cautious protestations of orthodoxy, 
after the break with Stalin, to the prag- 
matic efforts to assume a leading role 

. among the “nonaligned” in the decade from 
1954 to 1964. Rubinstein also supplies a 
wealth of interesting information on Yugo- 
slav relations with India, Burma, the 
United Arab Republic, Indonesia, and the 


other Asian and African states, as well as ` 


suggestive comparisons of Tito with Nan 
Nasser, and Sukarno. 

He is persuasive in showing how velis 
on the nonaligned, as well as on the UN, 
was existentially “given” once Belgrade 
sought to survive outside the Soviet bloc 
without throwing in its lot with the West; 
but he then perhaps elevates nonalignment 
into more of a theory and ideology than 
the facts warrant. Nor are we given any 
systematic consideration of what alterna- 
tive courses of action were open to Tito, 
and what the costs and benefits of such 
alternatives might have been. Despite his 
considerable empathy for the Yugoslàv po- 
sition, Rubinstein is obliged to recognize 
. that ‘the effort to cement and expand the 
nonaligned grouping has been something of 
a failure: its members share few objectives 
other than to stay out of Great Power 
'alliances, but at times find it necessary to 
seek Great Power support. While the 
specific weight of the nonaligned, or, more 
literally, “non-engaged,” was considerable 
during the decade in which the super- 
powers made the Third World a major 
target of their competition, in recent years 
changes in the international environment 
and within many of the countries involved 
have conspired to make this grouping as 
much of a hollow shell as some of the more 
formal alliance systems. 
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As Rubinstein shows, Tito's additional 


- dilemma stemmed from the fact that Yugo- 


slavia was the only heterogeneous, Euro- 
peen member of this conclave and, even 
more, from its unique effort to maximize 
its influence both among the nonaligned 
and in the Communist world as well. 
While, under the circumstances, Rubin- 
stein's restrained enthusiasm may seem to 
go a bit beyond the-facts, he does con- 
vincingly disprove a number of lingering 
myths and skillfully depicts the rationality 
and, with. some exceptions, realism of . 
Yugoslav foreign policy. K 
ALEXANDER DALLIN 

Visiting Research Fellow 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 


SrEFAN Kientewicz. The Emancipation of : 
the Polish Peasantry. Pp. xix, 285. Cbi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1970. 
$11.75. 

The Polish historian Stefan Kieniewicz 
produced the above study as the result of a 
course given in 1968 at the University of 
Chicago. Based almost exclusively on Pol- ` 
ish publications, the book deals with the 
social and economic situation of the Polish 
peasantries of Galicia, Silesia, Poznania, 
Pomerania, and Congress Poland from the 
second half of the eighteenth century to 
the reestablishment of a Polish state at the 
end of World War I. i 

The book is above all a relation and 
analysis of the ways in which freedom of 
movement was restored to the Polish peas- 


 antres, and of how they freed themselves 


from compulsory labor. Indeed, compul- 
sory Jabor was of minor significance in the 


. economically very advanced regions of the | 
` lower Vistula and in the very backward 


eastern regions, and in the central prov- 
inces—or Napoleon’s Duchy of Warsaw— 
the peasantry received the right of, free 
movement, without land, buildings, live- 


stock, or farming equipment, by the decree 


of December 21, 1807. It was not freed 
from compulsory labor, however, until the 
Russian Act of Emancipation of 1861. 
The half-century between 1807 and 1861, 
and in the other provinces until 1848, was 
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' thus a transitional period during which the 
tendency of three centuries toward the 
weakening of peasant rights to land and 
person was reversed. 

The contraction of peasant property 
rights had resulted from a growing demand 
in urbanizing northwestern Europe for 
Polish grains combined, in the second half 
_ of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with a serious diminution of the 
Polish work force. As the Polish popula- 
tion grew, and as other sources of grain 
supply became available, and as soon as 
the Enlightenment and French Revolution 
provided an ideological and social base 
favorable to the principle of private prop- 
erty, a reversal of this trend was made 
possible. ` 

The shift from weak to strong property 
rights might have worked to the sole ad- 
vantage of the gentry and bourgeoisie, how- 
ever, if the peasants had not resortèd 
periodically to jacqueries. These peasant 
stirrings often followed extreme hardship, 
such as that of the “hunger years” of 
1845 to 1855, which had been prepared by 
years of malnutrition brought on by a very 


great increase in the output and consump- 


tion of alcohol, as in much of the rest 
of -Europe. The temperance movement 
started in 1844 by the Catholic clergy of 
Upper Silesia quickly spread to Poznania, 
Galicia, and Congress Poland, and- hundreds 
of thousands of peasants joined the parish- 
sponsored temperance fraternities in the 
millenarian hope of healing their country’s 


woes.. Instead, 1845 through 1847 were. 


years of potato blight, famine, floods, and 
fever epidemic. Many Galician peasants 
therefore rose up against their lords in 
February 1846, while the peasants of Upper 
Silesia and southern Poznania followed suit, 
too late in the spring of revolutionary 
1848. Though labor dues were suppressed, 
the peasantry was largely deprived of its 
forest and pasture or collective property 
rights. In the first instance, the peasants 
profited from the extension of private 
property rights; in the second, they were 
gravely hurt. 

_ The affirmation of private property rights 
was reflected in other changes which pro- 
moted a trend toward a capitalist economy: 
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the extension of sheep farming during the 
first half of the century, followed by the 
creation of important wool manufactures in 
the Lodz area; the diffusion of farm ma- 
chinery toward the end of the century; the 
doubling or trebling of the cereal yield per 
acre in Poznania, and its increase in Con- 
gress Poland and Galicia by 50, percent 
between 1890 and 1913; and the shift from 
a largely kinship and community emphasis 
to a stress of new forms of social organiza- 
tion, including dairy and consumer co- 
operatives, low-level agronomic circles and 


high-level agronomic societies, and populist 


and peasant parties, all of which were en- 
couraged by an expanding peasant literacy: 
after the publication in. 1875 of the later 
prize-winning Pronvyk Primer. 

'Then came World War I, one result of 
which was the reunion of Poland through 
the destruction of the Russian, German, 
and Austro-Hungarian empires. But Pol- 
ish independence also arrived with the Rus- 
sian Revolution, that is, with the first great 
challenge to capitalism. All too abruptly, 
the book ends at this point. 

TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 

Professor of History 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


PAuL Avricn. Kronstadt 1921. Pp. 271. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. $8.50. 

The present work on the Kronstadt 
revolt is drawn on a much broader canvas 
than any previous study, but the effort still 


-lacks finality mainly because of continued 


inaccessibility to Soviet archival materials. 
In the absence of Soviet’ sources, the au- 
thor tries to embellish the narrative with 
details that tend to make it a bit journal- 
istically picturesque and speculative. There 
is a degree of redundancy and frequent ' 
reliance on partisan sources such as remi- 
niscences of Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman, or Victor Serge. 

The violent effort to reach out for a 


‘democratic order in Kronstadt has been 


recently compared with events in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. In broad terms, there 
might be some similarities though these 


-~ ominous bureaucratization. 
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are somewhat superficial. 'The Kronstadt 
rebels have hoped mainly to recapture the 
original ideals of the revolution; they rose 
against War Communism with its political 
: inflexibility, economic ` stagnation, and 
Yet from the 
start, there was lack of a coherent goal 
and of ideological precision which Avrich 
justly regards as the fatal weakness of the 
whole undertaking. In his effort to draw 
' historical parallels, at times Avrich resorts 
to sweeping generalizations such as his 
assertion that the “Baltic sailors were 
perpetually seething with discontent,” or 
that Kronstadt radicalism was deeply 
rooted in revolutionary tradition as far 
back as 1905 (sic/). It may be recalled 


that in 1905, the Baltic seamen were no. 


more rebellious than their comrades in 
Odessa, Ochakov, or Sebastopol. 

If the rebels had sufficient cause for dis- 
content, officialdom had equal reason to be 
alarmed and act hastily. There was grave 


fear that developments might. get out of © 


hand and have an adverse effect upon the 
currently conducted diplomatic and trade 
negotiations with Poland and Britain, re- 
spectively. There was understandable sus- 
picion of a possible revival of a French 
interventionist campaign. To forestall this, 
Soviet leaders had determined to suppress 
the uprising within the shortest possible 
time. To cite Trotsky, the suppression of 
Kronstadt presented an urgent and “tragic 
necessity.” . 

The author shows convincingly that 
Kronstadt was not the only factor instru- 
mental in the wrenching of economic con- 
cessions (NEP). But the reader is also re- 
minded that NEP was also accompanied 
by a more vigorous: suppression of libertar- 
ians, socialists, anarchists, and communist 
deviationists. Nor did the people gain 
any form of freedom, speech, press, or 
' assembly. : : 

Bearing in mind that Soviet documents 
will probably remain inaccessible to re- 
search for some time to come, the present 
work can be considered, as the most exten- 
sive one available in the field. The nar- 
rative is presented in a readable style. It 
includes a short Appendix, a helpful an- 
notated bibliography, and an adequate 
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index. 'This book is à welcome addition to 
the general literature on the Russian 
Revolution. 
i ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
Professor Emeritus 
Stanford -University 
Stanford 
California 


DoucLas, R. Lacey. Dissent and Parlia- 
mentary Politics in England, 1661-1689: 
A Study in the Perpetuation and Tem- — 
pering of Parliamentarionism. Pp. xvi, 
520. „New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1969. $15.00. i 
Compared with other parts of the early 

modern. period, the years of the later 
Stuarts have been somewhat neglected by 
both English and American scholars. Par- 
liamentary politics before 1640, and after 
1715, have received close and detailed 
study, but this has hardly been the case 
for the period from 1660 to 1689. The 
outlines of a parliamentary history charged 
with significant and dramatic incidents is 
well enough known; the role played within 
that parliamentary context by various reli- 
gious, social, and 'economic groups still 
deriands much investigation. 

In this careful study, Professor Lacey 
has provided an important start on this 
sort of analysis by studying the role of 
Dissenters in parliamentary politics under 
Charles II and James II. His study is 
meticulously documented, and contains a 
number.of valuable and perceptive insights 


-into the political life of later Stuart 


England. Lacey concentrates deliberately 
on the moderate Puritans, but at the same 
time he does devote considerable attention 
to the activity of all Dissenters in parlia- 
mentary elections, and to the pressure 
exerted by them through petitioning, 
lobbying, and pamphleteering. 

Lacey traces with skill and clarity the 


' possibilities of alliance and cooperation be- 


tween Anglicans and moderate Dissenters, 
and between the latter and the more deter- 
mined Separatists. Between the latter two 
groups there were, he indicates, clear dif- 
ferences in their ultimate political aspira- . 
tions. “This split became more pronounced 
and of decisive importance during some of 
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the most critical junctures between the 
Restoration and the Revolution of 1688." 
The close examination which Lacey gives 
to the badly divided Nonconformist re- 
sponse to such critical junctures as the 
Rye House Plot, the Monmouth Rebellion, 
and James IFs attempts to win Noncon- 


formist assistance advances understanding © 


of later Stuart England considerably. 
According io Lacey’s account, Dissent 
enjoyed a revival of influence after 1673. 
He argues that this was due more to a 
cohesiveness brought about by family and 
social connections than it was to the leader- 
ship of prominent sympathizers. While 
Dissenters played a significant role in the 
Exclusion Crisis, they do not appear to 
have taken a major role in the plots which 
followed the failure of the exclusion at- 
‘tempts. During the whole of the period 
under review, the Dissenters remained dedi- 
` cated to their basic principles; because of 
this, Lacey argues, they contributed to the 
development of limited monarchy “more 
empirically and effectively: than did the 
parliamentarians of the Civil Wars who 
relied upon constitutional blueprints and an 
army." In so doing, thev made sure that 
“the enduring significance of their efforts 
is that they contributed ta the development 
of a form of government to which minor- 
ities and individuals turned during future 
centuries when they sought full recognition 
and protection of their interests and rights.” 
~ Lacey has included not only an excellent 
bibliographical section and a fine index but 
several useful appendices as well. Some 
may quibble with parts of the appendix on 
the evidences of dissent, but all will find 
the summaries of evidence concerning the 
religious views of the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists sitzing in Parliament 
1661 to 1689 (pp. 373-475) to be of great 
interest and value. Lacey has provided us 
with a judicious and important work. It 
should be of major concern to students of 
. both politics and religion in later Stuart 
England. 
Rocer Howe t, Jr. 
President 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick 
Maine 
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Joun Cannon. The Fox-North Coalition: 
Crisis of the Constitution, 1782-4. Pp. 
xiii, 275. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $10.50. 

This book is admittedly written from a 
Whig basis in the tradition of G. M. 
Trevelyan, Donald G. Barnes, W. R. Fryer, 
and others, and stands opposed to the in- 
terpretations of L. B. Namier, Jan R. 
Christie, and the majority of the biogra- 
phers of the Younger Pitt. Richard Pares’s 
King George III and the Politicians falls 
somewhere between the two schools. Doc- 


‘tor John Cannon goes far beyond Pares by 


insisting that George III strained his pre- 
rogative and infringed upon the constitu- 
tional procedures established at that time. 
According to the author, the King’s inter- 
vention against Fox’s India Bill was in- 
defensible: according to both the constitu- 
tional theory and practice of his own day. 
Yet as Cannon himself admits, George III 
was only behaving as most monarchs had 
done and was opposing party government 
because it would limit his choice of 
ministers. 

The author has little good to say about 
Fox’s opponents and makes the actions of 
the Fox-North coalition pretty much the 
work of angels. He most heatedly con- 
demns what he considers the lies and 
machinations of the foes of the coalition. 
He does grudgingly admit that the people 
as a whole backed Pitt with an unprece- 
dented display of adrresses and petitions, 
but one almost gets the impression that the 
author feels that the voice of the people 
was less democratic than the voice of the 
Whig aristocracy. On the other hand, he 
is correct in his contention that it was in- 
fluence plus ‘public opinion which in the 
election of .1784 turned Fox's defeat into 
a rout. i 

Shelburne fell because he could not be 
trusted; the coalition was scuttled by the 
King, the stand of zhe Lords on the India 
Bill, and the lack of patronage at its com- 
mand. It lost its popular support because 
the public could not be convinced that a 
man of Fox's financial reputation could be 
entrusted with the India patronge. Coali- 
tion supporters also erred by assuming that 
the Pitt ministry would resign in the face 
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of consistent defeats in.the House. .It in 
addition failed in its attempts to force 
constitutional issues. 
. Dissolution came after the pasasge of the 
Mutiny Bill, and in the general election 
that followed, Pitt and his supporters 
achieved a smashing victory. According to 
^ Cannon, the coalition was defeated by the 
hostility of George III, Pitt's “lie” about 
royal influence, the moderation of the Fox; 
North group, the advantages belonging to 
the government in power because of the 
electoral system, the skillful use of printed 
caricature and propaganda by the Pitt 
forces, and the fact that the conception of 
party held by Fox was not readily accept- 
able to the country at large. The flaws in 
Fox's character and his personal unpopu- 
larity except with such “women of the 
people" as the Duchess of Devonshire are 
toned down. DE 
. Many will question and debate the views 
of Doctor Cannon on the constitutional 
crisis of 1782 to 1784. He makes an excel- 
dent case for his interpretations, but not 
everyone will agree with him, His use of 
the sources is thorough, and he weaves to- 
gether his convictions convincingly. His 
analysis of the sources and the electoral rolls 
is penetrating, and his conclusions on the 
Fox-North coalition must be considered— 
although not necessarily agreed to—by any- 


one interested in the party struggles of this: 


period. The book includes a workable but 

: sparse index and a most useful bibliography. 
Jouw J. Murray 

Chairman and Professor of History 

Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 

Iowa: 


. EnwuNp Burke. The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, Vol. 8: September 1794— 
April 1796. Edited by R. B. McDowell. 
Pp. xxv, 475. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1970. $15.00. 


With the eighth volume of this important 
series we move into the period of Burke's 
formal retirement from active, politics. It 
begins with the sudden death, in August, 
1794, of his son, Richard, on whom his 
ambitions for the future had focused. In 


cause for satisfaction. 
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September, Burke wrote to Henry Grattan, 
the Irish statesman: "You talk, my dear 
Sir, of my Sons continuing me if he had 
lived. . . . I am sure, that if it had not 
pleased God to permit him to be taken 
from us . . . I should have derived all my 
Title to fame from having been his father.” - 
Burke might have retreated into the 
shadows of his grief, but the editor sug- 
gests, and reasonably so, that his personal 
tragedy merely sensitized him to the immi- 


.nence of catastrophe everywhere in the 


world and stimulated his powers of thought 
and action. ` " 
Politically, the period begins favorably 
with the broadening of Pitts Cabinet to 
include Whigs who had supported the Gov- 
ernment. Of the Duke of Portland and 
William Windham, Burke is able to write 
four months later that they “have done 
more good since they came into office than 
they could in Opposition in a hundred 
years." . : 
But on a longer view, Burke found little 
French victories 
brought the collapse of the coalition, and 
the failure of a British expedition to 
France, supported by émigrés, led to British 
proposals, December 1795, for a negotiated 
peace. Burke was dismayed. It was. no 


ordinary war and could be settled by no 


ordinary peace, he wrote Pitt in October 
1795, and he produced his last major 
writing, Letters on a Regicide Peace. At 
home, Jacobinism disturbed him, and he 
gave little credence to the report that 
Charles James Fox was undergoing a change 
of heart towards the Revolution, 

In Ireland, Burke’s hopes for complete 
Catholic emancipation seemed to-have good 
prospect when Earl Fitzwilliam, nephew of 
Rockingham and disciple of Burke, became 
Lord Lieutenant in the coalition. But 


.Fitzwilliam's tactics found little favor with 


the Cabinet, and he left office in March” 


'1795. Thereafter, Burke's ‘efforts were di- 
recteC towards establishing a Catholic col- .- 
lege in Ireland to train clergy. Other con- 


cerns are reflected in The Correspondence. 
There was the matter of Burke's pension 
and his Letter to a Noble Lord, a magnif- 
icent reply to the Duke of Bedford who: 
ventured to censure that pension. The 
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acquittal of Hastings of all charges in the 
House of Lords outraged Burke, but he 
found satisfaction in the success of his 
labors in establishing a boarding school in 
Buckinghamshire for orphaned sons of 
émigré officers. 

Thus this volume, with 218 letters by 
Burke, 114 of which are printed for the 
first time (The Correspondence of 1844 has 
but 16 Burke letters for this period), main- 
tains the vitality of a series which will be 


completed with another volume of corre- 


spondence and an index volume. 
ALFRED F, HAVIGHURST 
Professor of History Emeritus 
Amherst College 
Amherst 
Massachusetts 


Isser Worocm. Jacobin Legacy: The 
Democratic Movement Under the Di- 
rectory, Pp. xi, 455. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1970. 
$15.00. i 


This is a book of the first importance. 
Isser Woloch has definitively established 
that numerous Neo~Jacobins during the 
Directory kept alive the democratic move- 
ment of the Great Revolution. This demo- 
cratic allegiance embodied in Constitu- 
tional clubs, and articulated in papers such 
as René Vatar’s Journal des hommes libres, 
consistently pointed the Directory toward 
the full possibilities of participatory de- 
mocracy. This goal was maintained despite 
the painful reputation inherited from the 
time of Jacobin supremacy and the lessons 
of Thermidor. The Neo-Jacobins were, 
according to Woloch, more than the com- 
promising bourgeoisie described by earlier 
historians. On the contrary, the ‘clubs, 
while separating themselves from Babeuf’s 
dreams, sought a wide social base for their 
membership. The sans-culottes, thought 
to have vanished after Thermidor, are 
seen by Woloch as being ardently remobi- 
lized in the company of the Neo—Jacobins. 

This history is dramatically told by fol- 
‘lowing the fortunes of the Neo—Jacobins 
from Thermidor until the antiroyalist purge 
of Fructidor on September 4, 1797, and 
then through their maximum period of suc- 
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cess in the nine months ‘from Fructidor 
until the Directory carried out its anti- 
Jacobin purge of Floreal on May 11, 1798. 
The social consciousness, composition, and 
actions of the Neo-Jacobins on the local 
and national level are concretely analyzed 
by Woloch; and in so doing, he has superbly 
exploited the archives and neglected rec- 
ords. The Neo-Jacobins had skillfully 
disengaged themselves from Babeuf and his 
fall; but they could not prevail against 
the conservative supporters of the Direc- 
tory. ! 

Woloch is unrestrained in his praise of 
the Neo-Jacobins for their courage, demo- 
cratic vision, and tactical sense. How- 
ever, the frequency with which Neo- 
Jacobins denounced their opponents to the 
police hardly contributed to the creation of 
a democratic climate. Observing this 
game General Bonaparte concluded, “. . . 
these gentlemen who call themselves chiefs 
and leaders of the people . . . shall soon be 
made sensible of their absolute nullity." 
This fundamental study reminds us that a. 
dependency on the tactics of self-survival 
during the advent of a dictatorship is no 
substitute for a more radical strategy equal 
to a totalitarian threat. 

Epwarp T. GARGAN 

Professor of History 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


Kerth MiuppLEMAS AND JoHN BARNES. 
Baldwin: A Biography. Pp. xvii, 1149. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1970. $14.95. 


At the age of forty, Stanley Baldwin 
entered politics as a Conservative member 
of Parliament. He became a member of 
the Cabinet in 1921 at the age of fifty-four, 
and Tory Prime Minister two years later. 
Thereafter, he remained at the center of 
British political life until his retirement in 
1937, and an assessment of his achieve- 
ments is inseparable from judgments on 
the quality of British governments during 
the interwar years. It is a period with 
which most historians have dealt harshly 
because of the contribution of the policy 
of appeasement to the ignominious descent 


` tise or interest. 
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of Europe into war in 1939. It is worth 
remembering, however, that a leading sup- 
- porter of the Labour movement considered 
it also to have been.a time of steady and 
_ purposeful social advance at home. Both 
aspects must be considered when Baldwin’s 
career js assessed. 

He set himself a difficult task. | His po- 
litical mission was to preserve the unity of 
the nation about which he felt in an almost 

: mystical way. Driven by the need to heal 
the wounds of the first World War, and to 


“make the sacrifice of life worthwhile, his - 


achievement was to maintain a system of 
democratic government. which could ex- 
press fundamental social changes and reflect 


'. the broadest political base. The acceptance 


of the Labour Party as the alternative pro- 
vider of government, the avoidance of class 
warfare, the vision of a humane system of 
industrial relations, and the riding of the 
Abdication crisis were solid gains to the 
community acquired without an unaccepta- 
ble degree of bitterness. The failure to 
deal with unemployment remained a severe 
blemish on domestic policies, and the ex- 
tent to which the unemployed remained 
_ the pariahs of society is not well brought 
out in this study. - Despite this, however, 
Baldwin became the politician the ordinary 
voter felt he could trust, and at a period 
when democracy on the Continent was so 
often eclipsed these achievements should 
not be under-rated. 

In foreign affairs, ‘his touch was less 
sure. The book provides no reason’ for 
correcting the general view that it was a 
field in which he held no particular exper- 
It does, however, make 
dear that he held a more realistic view of 
the relationship between the conduct of 
foreign policy and military preparedness 
than many of his countrymen, and it is 
here that one reaches a key issue concern- 
ing Baldwin. His cautious handling of 
rearmament stemmed from his belief that 
faster action would be repudiated by the 
electorate, and it will remain a matter for 
debate whether he made a bad situation 
worse or simply the best of a bad job. 

Baldwin's contribution to the whole of 
British political life can be studied in this 
thorough and painstaking study whose 
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great length is presumably due to the de- 
sire to set the record straight. The au- 
thors give the impression that they are 
constantly looking over their shoulders to 
see how the antiappeasement school is go- 
ing to react to their comments on Bald- 
win’s actions thus suggesting that we are 
still not far enough away from the thirties 
and their aftermath to allow for a truly 
judicious appraisal. 
Doreen CorriNs 

Lecturer in Social Studies 

University of Leeds 

England 


Basi. Cuuss. The Government and Poli- 
tics of Ireland. Pp. xii, 364. Stanford, 
CaL: Stanford . University "es 1970. 
$10.00. 


This book i is the first of a series dealing 
with the governments of smaller European 
democracies. Such comparative studies 
may reach the influential professional 
classes who, in many instances, guide the 
policies and administer the public services 
of many. More widely, such siudies may 
prove useful to countless other small na- 
tions needing guidelines to democratic gov- 
ernment as practiced in states such as Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Fin- 
land, and Ireland. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that the governance of such countries 
exhibits uniformity of either experience or 
aspiration. 

The Irish Free. State, with independence 
achieved under the most trying circum- 
stances, faced a none too bright future. 
Not the least of her problems were a con- 


. tinuing emigration and a vexing irreden- 


tism. Deliberately choosing the path of 
democracy, the Free State endeavors to - 
attain a sound governance through the 
adoption of services essential to the modern 
state. To supplement the work of the leg- 
islature and the ministerial departments, 
state-sponsored bodies have been created, 


calculated to improve every facet of Irish 


life. 

Treland’s development as a modern de- 
mocracy owes much, paradoxically, to 
Britain. This is made abundantly clear in 
the excellently written "Historical Intro- 
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Columbia University Press 





Miracle at Joaseiro 


RALPH DELLA CAVA. An outstanding piece of historical writing describing 
events which the author spent years in tracking down and verifying, this is the 
remarkable story of Fadre Cicero, who became the leader of an important political- 
religious movement in Brazil, remnants of which exist even today, generated bv a 
"miracle" in 1889. Ilustrated by extraordinary photographs, some of which date 
from the beginning of the movement, the volume illuminates much of Brazilian folk 
Catholicism as well as the political, economic, and social life of Brazil from the end 
of the Empire to the present. $9.95 


Communist China and Latin America, 
1959-1907 


CECIL JOHNSON. Analyzes the major effort made by the Chinese, especially during 
the years 1959-1967, to try to become a major force on the Latin American scene. 
The Maoist theory of “people’s war” is systematically analyzed and compared with 
the strategy articulated by Regis Debray, Che Guevara, and Fidel Castro. The Sino- 
Cuban ideological and political controversy is also examined in the context of 
the Sino-Soviet conflict and the global struggle with the United States, 

Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University. $9.95 


The Japanese Oligarchy and the 


Russo-Japanese War 


SHUMPEI OKAMOTO. Reveals why the ruling oligarchy and the military leaders 
of Japan were anxious for a peace settlement with Russia despite the seemingly 
irresistible advance of the army and the successes of the navy. Professor Okamoto 
deals with a number of issues of great contemporary interest, including problems 
of oligarchic policy making, the effect of modernization on elites, the nature of 
nationalism, and the origins, organization, and significance of mass violence. 
Studies of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University. $12.00 


Columbia Essays in International Affairs: 
THE DEAN'S PAPERS, VOLUME V::1969 


ANDREW W. CORDIER, Editor. Fourteen more outstanding papers by graduate 
students at the School of International Affairs, Columbia University, including: 
"French and British Diplomacy, 1895-1899: The Fashoda Crisis" by 
Trevor J. Hope 
"Warfare Among Eskimos" by Edmund Beard 
"Gogol's Epistolary Writing" by William Mills Todd 
“Democratization in European Communist Countries" by Karel F. 
Koecher 
“The Succession Crisis in Yugoslavia" by Anna Willman 
“Kadimah: Jewish Nationalism in Vienna before Herzl” by Harriet Z. 
Pass ` 
“John Armitage: An English Historian’s Interpretation of Early Nine- 
teenth-Century Brazil” by Roberta Marx Delson 
“Domestic and International Conflict” by Alan D. Berlind 
“Anyuan: The Cradle of the Chinese Workers’ Revolutionary Movement, 
1921-1922" by Lynda Shaffer Womack 
$10.00 
Address for orders: 
136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N. Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press, 3458 Redpath 
St., Montrea! 109 
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BRITISH JOURNAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Edited by BRIAN BARRY 
Professor of Government, University of Essex 


Editorial Board 

B. D. Graham, University of Sussex; Fred I. Greenstein, Weslevan Univer- 
sity; Anthony King, University of Essex; L. J. Sharpe, Nuffield College, 
Oxford; Donald E. Stokes, University of Michigan; Bernard Williams, 
King's College, Cambridge 


A new journal of political science, publishing articles covering the full range 
of the discipline. Contributions are from political scientists and those in 
closely related fields: sociologists, anthropologists, economists, social psy- 
chologists and philosophers. Quarterly: $19.50 


PARTY LEADERSHIP 
AND REVOLUTIONARY POWER IN CHINA 


Edited by Jonn WirsoN Lewis 


Timely discussions by American and British scholars on factors governing 
the evolution of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Party politics are examined as they evolved before the Communist take- 
over in 1949, in order to give a clearer perspective to the problems that 
have confronted the Communist leadership in the past twenty years. 

This volume is the first in a series of Contemporary China Institute 
Publications. Cloth $9.50 Paper $2.95 


KANT'S POLITICAL WRITINGS 


Edited with an introduction and notes by Hans REISS 


This is the first volume in English to contain all the political writings of 
Kant which the author himself allowed to be published. 

In his general introduction Professor Reiss outlines the main features 
of Kant's political philosophy and relates the texts to his historical back- 
ground and the philosophy of history. Cambridge Studies in the History 
and Theory of Politics. $9.50 


Now in paperback 
THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF KARL MARX 


SHLOMO AVINERI 


‘“. . deserves to be listed among the very best studies on Marx in any 
language."—The Review of Politics $2.45 
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duction” by David Thornley. Though the 
author, Basil Chubb, is careful to point 
out the numerous Irish innovations, he, too, 
identifies the many institutional parallelisms 
arising from British contacts, past and 
present. Today, geographical propinquity, 
common language, and ties of trade serve 
to maintain this century-old relationship. 
Mr.: Chubb’s rewarding analysis of the 
government and politics of the Free State 


is comprehensive and fully documented. - 


His presentation is interpretative rather 
than descriptive, and is structured in the 
light of modern political theory. He dis- 
cusses sequentially the political culture of 
Ireland, its political parties and interest 
groups, the influence of mass media, the 
election system, and important constitu- 
tional changes. He emphasizes that the 
residuum of power is vested in the ministry 
and the party rather than in the Oireachtas 
(House of Representatives). He also ex- 
amines the balances existing between the 
departmental ministers, the civil service, 
and the numerous state-supported bodies. 
Finaly, he discusses local government and 
considers the relationship of the citizen to 
the administration. 

The author, although recognizing fifty 
years of commendable progress, is not en- 
tirely satisfied with the stctus quo. In- 
deed, Mr. Chubb raises many questions. 
For example; he queries the circumscribed 
participation of the Oireachtas in decision 
making, and the provincialism of the elec- 
torate and of the representatives. He takes 
note of the prevalence of “face to face” 
politics, and of the intrusion of family con- 
. siderations. His concern with the presence 
of a large class of small landowners is 
puzzling to Americans who have witnessed 
a devastating mass hegira from the land to 
the cities. Indeed, every nation needs a 
productive agriculture. The way in Ireland 
would seem to lie in cooperative marketing 
buttressed with agricultural experimental 
stations and, above all, in access for the 
young and vigorous to superior agricultural 
schools. After all, extractive industries, 
for the-long pull, are fleeting, and ambitious 
enterprises, that is, the Shannon Airport, 
are all too frequently victim to the vagaries 
of modern technology. 
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The Stanford University Press has 
printed a book that is in the best tradition 
of American University press bookmaking. 

Joun E. POMFRET 

Carmel 

California 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ivan VALLIR., Catholicism, Social Con- 
trol, and Modernization in Latin America. 
Pp. x, 172. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. $4.95, 


The rather formidable title of this small 
book is, upon analysis, a fair description of 
its contents. The author, a sociologist at 
the University of California, Santa Cruz, 
has had broad experience in the developing 
societies of such widely disparate regions 
as Israel and Latin America. 

The book will appeal to a very special- 
ized group of scholars, and is hardly des- 
tined for wide circulation. The author has 
an exasperating way of obscuring his text 
with the specialized vocabulary of social 
scientists. For example, he says: “The 
sociological process [of abandoning the in- 
stitutional realms of secular society . . . in 
favor of a more cultural and symbolic role] 
is twofold: (1) an extraction process, or a 
moving away from concerns with particula: 
role systems and regulative norms in non- 
religious spheres; and (2) a re-fusing oi 
reintegrative process that begins to connect 
the religious realm with the broader levels 
of cultural meaning and beliefs" (p. 97). 

One of the more interesting chapters 
deals with possible patterns of church con- 
trol. Vallier sets up a table (p. 72) show- 
ing how a church may fit on a kind of con- 
tinuum from a monopoly position within a 
state to one where it serves a pastoral, but 
not a political, function. Gradually, from 
one extreme on the continuum to the other, 
the role of the priest changes from one of 
ritual agent and civil servant to that of 
pastor and spiritual leader, while the role 
of the layman changes from one of ritual 
client to that of Christian citizen. Al- 
though Professor Vallier stops short of ad- 
vocating the “cultural—pastoral” position at 
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the extreme right of his continuum, he ob- 
viously thinks that such a religious struc- 
ture would be most conducive to the mod- 
ernization of Latin American societies. 
He regrets that the Church in Latin 
America has never sought to involve the 
laity in action; from its privileged posi- 
tion, it has taken the easy path of requir- 
ing ritualized acceptance - rather than re- 
ligiously motivated action on the part of 
its members. So, unfortunately, the 
Church finds itself categorized as support- 


ing the status quo rather than as encourag- . 


ing change to meet modern conditions. 
The second Vatican Council's directives to 
bishops were intended to stimulate wider 
involvement of the laity and local priests 
in Church decisions, but traditional Catho- 
lic authorities have placed obstacles in the 
path of local priests who have attempted 
to implement those directives. 

This book is one of a series on *Modern- 
ization of Traditional Societies" edited by 
Wilbert E. Moore and Neil J. Smelser, 
who are seeking to "inform scholars, stu- 
dents, and citizens about the way quiet 
places ‘have come alive.” Contributions 
such as this one by Professor Vallier should 
add to the knowledge needed in the twenti- 
eth century if political leaders are to find 
at least temporary solutions to mounting 
social problems. 

Erwina E. GODFREY 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Adrian College ~ 

Adrian 

Michigan 


jou W. F. Durres. Unrest in Brazil: 
' Political-Military Crises, 1955-1964. Pp. 
xv, 449. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1970. $10:00. 


An absorbing, though traumatic, slice of 
Brazilian history is brought to light i in this 
' work by Professor Dulles. Reminiscent of 
his Vargas of Brazil, the narrative reportive 
technique is used to dramatize the compli- 
cated maneuvers, strategies, and alliances 
which surrounded the political and mili- 
tary elite's drive for power and control 
between 1955 apd 1964. 

Beginning just prior to the suicide of 
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President Vargas, the author goes on to' 
show how Kubitschek, supported by Var- 
gas-created political parties, won the presi- 
dency in 1956. Then, in what is the major 
part of the book, the narrative deals with 
the ascendency and decline of Goulart and 
the successful play for power of the Bra- 
ailian military in 1964, which directly re- 
sulted in suspension of the constitution and 
the setting aside of democratic procedures, 
all in the name of anticommunism, anti- 
anarchism. 

Dulles highlights the antagonism between 
forces of the left and right, with politicians 
and leaders often caught in between. The - 
army played a strong political role from the 
beginning; but although civilian govern- 
ments needed its support, the scrupulous 
care of military men like Lott, Tavera, and 
Gomes, whose passion was to preserve the 
constitution, prevented a military govern- 
ment as early as 1954. Thereafter, an 
uneasy balance prevailed during Kubit- 
schek's tenure, but following the Quadros 
resignation in 1961, national problems such 
as inflation and a slowing of economic 
zrowth and employment accentuated the 
vast differences between rich and poor, 
worker and aristocrat; political uncertain- 
ties fanned discontent and caused further 
polarization among the military and politi- 
cos, the left and the right. As the new 
election approached, the ability of the 
Goulart government to make and carry out 
effective policies further diminished. After 
Goulart's abortive attempt to gain emer- 
gency power, the military became increas- 
ingly convinced that communists and left- 
ists were dangerously infiltrating positions 
of power; with surprising swiftness and 
little active opposition the military. deposed 
the government and installed itself. The 
government and its functions are today, six 
years later, firmly under military control 
with no return to civilian rule in sight. 

-Within the framework and limitations 
imposed by the narrative technique, Dulles 
has produced a study which will be mainly 
useful to students of Brazil. The general 
reader will find the cast of characters too 
large and hence somewhat confusing. Even 
some more specialized readers may' wish 


‘that more emphasis had been given to 
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broader interpretation of persons and 
events. Nevertheless, it will be a valuable 
addition to the too few studies of the 
military~political nexus in contemporary 
Brazil. 

DoNALD HUDDLE 

Professor of Economics 

Rice University 

Houston 

Texas 


LESLIE BreTHELL. The Abolition of the 
Brazilian Slave Trade: Britain, Brazil, 
and the Siave Trade Question, 1807— 
1869. Pp. xvi, 425. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. $13.50. 


Number six of the "Cambridge Latin 
American Studies," this is a fascinating 
account, extensively documented from pri- 
mary sources, of six decades of diplomatic, 
legislative, and judicial maneuvering. 
Successive British governments are the pro- 


tagonists of the drama, relentlessly forcing: 


io Britain's will, first Portugal, and then 
Brazil, following her independence from 
Portugal in 1822. Well-balanced and rea- 
sonably free from ethnccentrism, this study 
by a British author constitutes a valuable 
contribution not only to British history, but 


also to Brazilian and Portuguese history as ' 


well. Events are systematically dated and 
personages invariably identified. 

The complex and long drawn out process 
of the suppression of the slave trade to 


Brazil is laid out in almost exhaustive de- ` 


tail, including precise instructions to dip- 
lomats; proposals and alternative propos; 
als; treaty drafts and counter—drafts; 
legalistic arguments and facades of legal- 
ity; some bullying on the part of British 
governments, considerable badgering, and 
even coercion at different times applied by 
the Royal Navy in an extension of the 
British. diplematic arm; the use of fast- 
sailing slave ships, and the introduction 
eventually of steam vessels by pursued and 
pursuer alike; the hard-fought question of 
search and seizure on the high seas and 
also in Portuguese and Brazilian waters; 
the occasional blockade cf ports, and even 
armed forays onto Portuguese and Brazilian 
land; the eventual linking, therefore, of 
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the slave trade with questions of national 


Sovereignty; the adjudication of captured 


slave ships, first by mixed commissions and, 
finally, by British admiralty courts alone; 
the increased weakness of Portuguese gov- 
ernments in the presence of the Napoleonic 
threat, and the weakness later of Brazilian 
governments in the face of the Rosas ac- 
tion in the Rio de la Plata area; the occa- 
sional bribing by Britain of Brazilian in- 
formers, legislators or directors of news- 
papers; and the breaking off at one time 
by Brazil of diplomatic relations with 
Britain. : 

Basic motivating forces emerge, includ- 
ing, among others, humanitarian and abo- 
litionist sentiments, particularly in Britain; 
competition for the European market be- 
tween West Indian produce from free labor 
and Brazilian produce from slave labor; the 
economic interests of planters, merchants, 
and slave traders; personal opinions, con- 
victions, and prejudices, as these color the 
action of diplomatic personnel and com- 
missary judges; and the gradual develop- 
ment in Brazil of abolitionist sentiment 
and of an interest in the importation of 
free European labor. 

Appended is a summary of estimates of 
the number of African slaves imported at 


-various periods into Brazil, perhaps the 


most ‘complete accounting in print of what 
by reason of the paucity and character of 
the records available may never be precise. 
The extensive bibliography includes pri- 
mary sources available in various British 
and Brazilian depositories. Two maps 


_ Show, respectively, the relative proximity of 


the West African coast to several Brazilian 
ports, and the details of the coastal area 
around Rio de Janeiro where thousands of 
African slaves were landed. Readers un- 
familiar with Portuguese may occasionally, 
but not crucially, need a dictionary. 
Supplementary inquiry might well be’ 
directed toward primary sources available 
in Lisbon, perhaps in the Seville and other 


. Spanish depositories, as well as French, 


Dutch, and United States records, in order 
to reveal more fully the international 
complexities of the total process referred 
to in the main title. Considering the value 
of this book, the author’s promised volume 
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. on the abolition of slavery itself in Brazil 
will be awaited with interest. i 
DONALD Prerson 
Bloomington 
Indiana 


FLORESTAN FERNANDES. The Negro in 
Brazilian Society. Edited by Phyllis B. 
Eveleth. Translated by Jacqueline D. 
Skiles, A. Brunel, and Arthur Rothwell. 
Pp. xxv, 489. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1969.. $12.50. 


~The faults of this work are mainly in the 
editing and translating. According to 
. Charles Wagley's foreword, the author's 
complex prose is not easy to render into 
.another language; and the committee of 
` three who collaborated on this task pro- 
duced a wilted text, limping from one 
unidiomatic phrase to the next, some- 
. times, for example, pp. 195, 230, laugh- 
_ ably inept. Migration is given as “hori- 
. zontal mobility," in-migration as "immi- 
gratory movement,” sex ratio as the “ratio 
of women to men,” hotising as “habita- 


tion,” skill as "profession," the colored ' 


as “melanics,” the Asians:as “Mongoloids,” 
and so on, The conventional phrases by 
which in any language sexual activities 
can be designated in a formal setting 
sound, when literally translated, like camp 
. Victorian; thus, by “habitual loiterer" is 
- meant, one can assume from the context, 
a pimp; by "nocturnal affairs" irregular 
liaisons; by “the youth ‘undid the girl" 
that he either seduced or raped her. 

It would be unfortunate if the potential 
reader were put off by the poor English 
and the excessive price, for in substance 
this is an interesting and' important book. 
It analyzes not "Brazilian society," as in 
“the mistranslated title, but the city of Sao 
Paulo, which was distinguished from the 
rest of the country by.its rapid and more 
complete modernization. The difference is 
fundamental in the. authoz’s thesis: the 
Negro was able to accommodate sufficiently 
well to the post-emancipation situation in 
traditionalist areas, the counterpart of the 
Old South in the United States; but he 
long remained outside the new class struc- 
ture that developed with industrialization, 
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as in the Northern cities of the United 
States. Florestan Fernandes is, in Wagley's 
words, "perhaps the most prolific and 
imaginative writer in modern Brazilian 
social science.” He has skillfully com-. 
bined social history, demographic statistics, 
and personal histories of both Negroes 
and whites into an analysis that no student 
of race relations can afford to neglect. 

In works by North Americans, Brazil 
is typically cited as a haven of at least 
relative ‘racial democracy. According to 
Fernandes, these foreign ‘sociologists have 
merely helped to propagate a myth that 
in Brazil only upper-class whites believe. 
Indeed, some individual Negroes have 
beneited from paternalistic favors; adopted 
as firhos de criação, or wards .of powerful 
white families, they were given a status 
halfway between respected servants and 
fami:y members. It is also true, as in 
the American South of. some decades ago, 
that relations between the races often re- 


flected the cordiality of such close ties. 


But for most Negroes any entry into 
regular employment was blocked, even at 


the towest level of industrial work. In 


the view of the exslaves, contractual rela- 
tions threatened their basic rights, and 
they were far less reliable workers. than 
the immigrants with whom they competed 
in the free labor market. Thus, "classifi- 
cation as a black person implied two dis- 
tinct factors: a certain racial ancestry and 
a certain social position.” For all the: 
attention that other analysts have given 
gradations of race mixture, Fernandes in- 
terprets “Negroes and mulattoes" as essen- 
tially a single social group, with no more 
internal differentiation than color would 
imply also in the United States. 

White individuals and particularly the 
important newspapers have echoed the 
myth of racial democracy, explaining away 
instances of discrimination that could not 
be overlooked as importations from 
abroad. However, Negroes, with the au- 
thor seconding their opinion, sometimes 
held chat the minority of their race could 
live better in the United States. One 
Negro informant pointed to that country 
as “a sort of critical experiment” in racial 
democracy, since there “ ‘a Negro can have 
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his doctorate and be a. medical doctor or 
or even a capitalist, which ‘shows that 
Negroes are as capable as whites.’” .Ac- 
cording to another representative opinion, 
"In the United States, where prejudice is 
' open, it has benefited the Negro, led him 
to look at himself and solve his own prob- 
lems. In Brazil, . . . the denial of color 
prejudice caused the Negro to fall ever 
lower, . . . with no opportunity to rise.” 

In recent years the writings on race re- 
lations in this country have become, apart 
from a few honorable exceptions, ever 
more parochial and simplistic’ Such a 
view from abroad, in the true meaning 
of comparative analysis, brings a salutary 
jolt. : 

WiLLIAM PETERSEN 

Professor of Sociology 

Ohio State University 

Columbus 


CARL SoLBerc, Immigration and National- 
ism: Argentina and Chile, 1890-1914. 
Pp. xi, 222. Austin: University of Texas 
Press for the Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, 1970. $6.50. 


Mr. Solberg has written the most com- 
plete book as far as I know on European 
mass immigration in Argentina and Chile 
available to date in the English language. 
This encomiastic statement, however, is 
not as conclusive as it seems. For the 


lack of studies on that phenomenon is . 


almost as, impressive as the general ignor- 
ance of the American public of nontropical 
Latin America, ideal or actual. 

‘Solberg’s book rightly emphasizes the 
triple failure of Argentine immigration: 
failure to attract the “progressive races"— 
Aryans—of Europa, failure to cause a rush 
toward the interior similar to the rush to 
the frontier of the American model, and 
finally failure to discriminate against the 
newcomers to preserve the previously dom- 
inant creole elite culture. Paradoxically 
enough, those failures were the cause of 
the successful assimilation of immigrants 
in Argentina. For as it turned out, Italians 
and Spaniards were assimilated better than 
the non-Latins, the cities of the Litgral 
area— Buenos Aires, Rosario—fostered the 
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integration of the immigrants more success- 
fully than the rural interior, and the in- 
ability to discriminate made possible a 
new nation in the following generation. 
It was, of course, as Solberg points out 
from the start, a success unwanted by the 
creole elite, which wanted cheap and sub- 
missive labor without any of the social 
changes which weakened the oligarchy’s 
group on political power. 

Despite its essentially good qualities, 
the book has many shortcomings. First 
of all, why study Chile’s immigration 
jointly with that of Argentina? I cannot 
see any reason but the geographic proxim- 
ity. For while Argentina has been one of 
the top recipients of the big wave of 
Atlantic migration—about three million 
migrants from 1870 to 1930, close to one 
third of its population—Chile never was 
an important immigratory country, the 
bulk of the immigration during this period 
having been no more than one hundred 
thousand, just aboui 5% of its population. 
If the author wanted to write on a com- 
parative basis within Latin America he 
could better have chosen some of the 
other countries with a significant amount 
of immigration, like Venezuela or perhaps 
Brazil. That pitfall in the design, it seems 
to me, mars most of the differences in 
approach to immigration of Argentina and 
Chile, with the exception of the German 
immigration in Southern Chile which can 
be explained by the sheer difference in size. 

Some of the deficiencies can be charged, 
I assume, to Mr. Solberg's professional 
training as a historian. This is particularly 
clear in the lack of an explicit theoretical 
and comparative model of the integration 
of immigrants, which explains why in the 
conclusions it is impossible to know which 
is the author’s point of view: that of the 
immigrant, the previous country or inter- 
national cosmopclitanism. He finally seems 
to rely on a sori of old-fashioned psycho- 
logical "national character" according to 
which the nationalist reaction against the 
immigrants would be a sort of local pecu- 
larity instead of: being part of a general 
phenomenon of discrimination which can 
be found in any receiving society. Such 
phenomena as the encroachment of immi- 
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grants in colonies, and the idealization or 
denigration of the native values or their 
manipulation for political purposes are 
universal and are more connected to the 
social and economic structure, as Eisenstadt 
has remarked in his classic work, The 
Adsorption of Immigrants, than to any 
national idiosyncratic trait. Missing also 
in the book is any reference to the general 
phenomenon of Atlantic migration of which 
the Argentina and Chile's experiences are 
only a part. ` 

As a consequence of his psycho-cultural 
perspective, the author relies heavily on 
intellectual publications and the amount 
arid variety of his sources are certainly very 
impressive and almost complete. How- 
ever, he makes the same. mistakes Which 
are common in almost all social science 
work using intellectual source material: 
lumping together the intellectuals without 
discrimination among ideological and socio- 
economic bases or historical periods, and 
without clarification of the criteria of 
selection of the texts used. Unfortunately, 
this is normal in studies-based secondary 
sources, and Mr. Solberg's.work doesn't 
make any change in that erroneous trend. 

A final mistake that cannot be certainly 
, charged to the author is the frequent and 
conspicuous misspelling in the bibliography 
and in quotations in the Spanish language, 
which obscures the quality of Solberg's 
` book. 

Juan F. MansAL 

„Instituto Di Tella 

Buenos Aires 

Argentina : 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


PETER VAN Ness. Revolution and Chinese 
Foreign Policy: Peking’s Support for 
Wars of National Liberation. Pp. xii, 
266. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 1970. $6.50. 


. In this study, Professor Van Ness ex- 
plores Peking's use of wars of national 
liberation as an instrument of foreign 
policy. More specifically, the analysis dis- 
cuses the function of fomenting revolution 
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abroad within the general framework of 
China's total approach to world politics; 
the ideological foundation of Chinese revo- 
lutionary policy; the means of endorsing 
revolutions; the kinds of foreign revolu- 


_ tionary organizations supported; and the 


criteria for determining specific countries 
as targets for revolution. 

The most interesting and, perhaps, most 
controversial part of the study centers on 
the analysis of China’s support for wars 
of national liberation in the year 1965. 
Professor Van Ness recognizes the limits 
of focusing his research on one year, but 
quite correctly concludes that the Chinese 
have been surprisingly selective in their 
official endorsements of specific revolutions 
and revolutionary movements. ; 

However, in discussing the countries to 
be sélected as targets for revolution, Pro- 
fessor Van Ness establishes several arbi- 
trary and, to this reviewer, artificial cri- 
teria to support his argument, also debat- 
able,.that the primary factor in Peking’s 
decision is the nature of the policy with 
respect to Peking pursued by the govern- 
ment of a particular country. Despite 
a questionable methodology, Professor Van 
Ness comes to the very reasonable conclu- 
sion that during 1965, Peking's support for 
revolutions was tailored to avoid endanger- 
ing China's staté relations where they were 
beneficial to Peking. It is in his failure 
to interrelate fully the various aspects of 


. his stucy, in particular the relationship be- 


tween support for wars of national libera- 
tion and China's national self interest, 
that the author's analysis suffers. Yet, 
while locked into: an artificial methodologi- 
cal approach, the author reaches the im- 
portant conclusion, with which few could 
disagree, that Chinese foreign policy was 
first and foremost concerned with the pre- 
servation and security of the Chinese state 
and. the development of its power and 
prestige, be it for national or ideological 
reasons. "TE 

The study concludes with a brief survey 
of changing patterns and priorities in 
Chinese support for revolution during the 
Cultural Revolution. It is the author's 
view that what appeared to be changes in 


‘earlier patterns of Chinese foreign policy 
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did not so much represent a new foreign 
policy as they reflected the precedence of 
domestic concerns over international in- 
terests and the price China had to pay 
in international terms. for attempting to 


resolve crucially important domestic prob-. 


lems in the manner Mao chose. 
ALICE LANGLEY HSEH 
Research Staff Member 
International and Social Studies Division 
Institute for Defense Analyses . 
Arlington 
Virginia 
Harotp C. Hinton. Ching’s Turbulent 
Quest. Pp. xi, 340. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1970. $7.95. 


Whether or not one agrees with the 
author's ideas and conclusions, this is an 
interesting book and deserves to be read by 
all students of the Far East. Subtitled 
"An Analysis of China's Foreign Relations 
since 1945," it might more accurately have 
been described as an excellent discussion 
of Sino-Soviet relations since that date 
as the chapters dealing with the rest of 
-the world are, perhaps of necessity, sketchy 
: and incomplete and tend to be repetitious. 
One gets the feeling of a series of separate 
articles strung together; two sentences dis- 
pose of China's relations with New Zea- 
land! Although the book is a mine of 
information, a chronological listing of 
events of major importance and citations 
of source materials would have been a 
great improvement. 

The opening chapter contains an ex- 
tremely brief and cursory though essenti- 
ally accurate review of Chinese history 
until 1950. From that period on, we are 
too near the events related to consider this 
book truly as history, especialy when 
we read: "Mao probsbly informed Stalin 
of his plan" to launch an offensive against 
"Taiwan, "Peking may have calculated that 
the United States would regard the Sino- 
Soviet alliance as ineffective . . ." or “There 
roused in Krushchev’s mind the old Rus- 
sian bogey .. . of a two-front involvement 
in East and West.” 

Chinese foreign policy is discussed under 
the headings: propaganda, diplomacy, 
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"people's diplomacy," aid programs, deal- 
ings with local communist parties, foster- 
ing of subversion and "people's war," ex- 
ploitation of disputes between other coun- 
tries, manipulation of overseas Chinese, 
border pressures, and military movements 
and actions. It is asserted, however, that 
China is in no position to assert a sphere 
of influence in Asia through overt force 
and outright domination. 

Principal stress is laid upon Mao's fears 
of "Krushchev revisionism without Krush- 
chev,” and the failure of Mao’s 1965—1968 
Cultural Revolution through which he had 
hoped "to humiliate his critics, to preclude 
the emergence of revisionism in China and 
to inject his own vaguely defined concept 
of uninterrupted revolution ineradicably 
into the Chinese political system.” Red 
Guard actions dispersed so much power 
to the provinces that Professor Hinton 
suggests that if effective central control 
and administration is not soon restored, 
China might start sliding down the path 
to a modern version of warlordism under 
the auspices of the provincial military 
authorities. 

Mao is said to regard the Soviet Union 
as a more dangerous and despicable enemy 
than the United States and although the 
latter is considered as the main threat to 
China, any major invasion of China is out 
of the question. i 

Read this provocative book. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Program Adviser 
: Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 


FRANK H. H. Kins. A Concise Economic 
History of Modern China (1840-1961). 
Pp. x, 243. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1970. $7.50. 


Doctor King attempts to summarize the 
modern economic history of China and 
the factors that shaped it. Patient special- 
ists will find that the result contains pro- 
fuse suggestions and reflections, at an 
average of at least one topic per page. 
Unfortunately, this text is readable only 
by devotees with fortitude and dedication 
in this field. The style is one of clumsy, 
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- comma-studded  turgidity, cross+hatched 
. with mutually offsetting points in each 
sentence or paragraph, concluding always 
uninspiringly to the effect that “we don't 
-know, it’s all very complex, we must be 
"cautious." There is a wealth of raw 
‘material here; but alas, it is raw. Hope- 
‘fully, the increasing numbers of serious 
. students now in this field will not be 
‘deterred by the superficial errors or the 
heavy style, and win through to the rich 
basic content of this subject. 

The fair-minded reader will demand 
evidence for such strictures as the above, 
for which there is unfortunately limited 

space in this review. To take the inac- 
curacies first, they are minor, but could 
be “off-putting.” Examples are Doctor 
_ King’s or the proof-reader's misspellings of 
` the names of one of his own Oxford colleges 


.(p. vi), or two former Presidents of | 


' China (p. 96), of "computer" (p. 60); 
‘and such odd English as "centres's" . (p. 
25). In French it is far worse: “Plus ca 
. change, Plus ca la méme chose" (p. 101). 
To exemplify the contorted style it is 
. sufficient to open the.book at random, thus, 
on page 24: “There was, therefore, a 
nucleus around which a national economic 
ministry might have been constructed. 
Similarly, the civil service of China was, in 
its senior, recognized positions, an Em- 
pire-wide service, recruited on the basis of 
an examination system —with notable and 
growing exceptions in the nineteenth cen- 
"tury—which, coupled with the' censorial 
tradition, could have been counted capable 
` of affecting a national policy. Indeed, it 
may be argued that this is just what 
` happened when... ,” and so on without 
much breathing space. 

This book appears to have somewhat the 
cheracter of the author's own lecture-notes, 
summarizing all the pros, cons, ifs, and 
buts drawn from a wide survey of .good 
material, but served in a lumpy stodge, 
without on the one hand the salt of 
polemic, or on the other the honey of 
skilled popularization. Doctor King mainly 
eschews the former, and aims towards the 
latter; one cannot therefore help contrast- 
ing his heavy two-handedness particularly 
with the grace and clarity of such a work 
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as Godrich’s Short History of the Chinese 
Peopie. 
E. STUART KIRBY 
Professor of Economics 
- University of Aston 
Birmingham 
England - 


Joun Wiison Lewis (Ed.). Party Leáder- | 
ship and. Revolutionary Power in China. . 
Pp. vii, 422. New York: Cambridge 

' University Press, 1970. $9.50. 


'This book is a collection of eleven 
papers, presented at a conference on the 
Chinese Communist Party held in England 
during the summer of 1968. The authors. 
of the papers are prominent specialists in 
the modern history and contemporary poli- 
tics of China, plus Leonard Schapiro who 
is an authority on the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

One often wonders about the utility of 
publishing a book of conference papers, 
especially when, as in this case, virtually 
all of the papers have already appeared as 
individual journal articles (in The China 
Quarterly). Publication of this volume is 
more than welcome, however, because of 
the joint contribution which the. collected 
papers make to an understanding of the 
communist movement in China. 

The editor of the volume, John Lewis of 
Stanford, has put together a series of di- 
verse yet related analyses, each focused on 


. a separate topic or a different historical time 


period, but each also linked to the others 
by common threads of explantion, and con- 
stituting part of a common general interpre- 
tation of the. Chinese communist move- 
ment. An additional reason for the value 
of this collection is that the Great Prole- 


' tarian Cultural Revolution both has pro- 


vided an immense amount of new informa- 
tion about Chinese politics, and has caused 
most analysts to revise their earlier inter- 
pretaticns of events since 1949. All of 
these papers enjoy the perspective of look- 
ing bacx at Chinese history in light of the: 
revelations of the cultural revolution. 
Clearly, some of the papers are more use- 
ful than others. Since limitations of space 
preclude a meaningful discussion of even 
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one or two of the contributions, let me 
simply list those papers which I personally 
found most significant: William Dorrill’s 
description of the falsification of the official 
Party history of the Kiangsi period to 
Mao’s political benefit, and his implication, 
also indicated by other authors, that we 
should beware of present attempts to do 
the same thing; the Comparative analysis 
by Lewis and Schapiro of the relationship 
between leader and party in both commu- 
nist and fascist totalitarian systems, includ- 
ing comparisons of Hitler, Mussolini, Lenin, 
Stalin, and Mao; Philip Bridgham’s dis- 
cussion of the three major challenges to 
Mao’s authority by competing factions 
within the Party leadership; Merle Gold- 
man’s elucidation of the political signifi- 
cance of: the 1961 and 1962 period in 
the Party’s policy toward the intellectuals; 
and, finally, Miche] Oksenberg’s general 
treatment of career patterns and the ladder 
of success in contemporary China. 

What I found most lacking in the volume 
as a whole was a dissenting voice—at least 
a devil’s advocate. I have commented that 
the individual papers were also useful as 
parts of a larger picture and a shared in- 
terpretation of Chinese history; but might 
not the combined cantribution of the vari- 
ous papers have been more interesting, and 
perhaps more balanced, had an author more 
receptive to the potential value of Maoist 
developmental conceptions, such as William 
Hinton, author of the classic, Fanshen, 
been included? 

In summary, this is not really a book 
for the general reader, but one for people 
who already know something about Party 
history and contemporary Chinese politics. 
The paperback edition would be excellent 
for use in advanced courses on China. 

PETER VAN NESS 

Associate Professor : 

Graduate School of Tieme none Studies 

University of Denver 

Denver 

Colorado 


Doucras MENDEL., The Politics of For- 
mosan Nationalism. Pp. 315. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1970. $7.95. - 
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“The purpose of this book, says the au- 
thor, is to examine Formosan reactions to 
Nationalist Chinese efforts to “mold the 
island into a model province and to make 


: eleven million Formosans docile Chinese 


subjects.” While the author does not 


` sharply delineate his conclusions, there are 


certain recurrent theses throughout the 
book: a wide cultural gap exists between 
the ‘Chinese and the Formosans; the Na- 
tionalist regime in Formosa is corrupt, in- 
efficient,.and oppressive to the natives; the 
Formosans are emotionally less attached to 
China than to Japan; consequently, they 
have every right to claim complete political 
independence. The failure of the United 
States to promote such a course is ap- 
parently very much to the author’s dis- 
taste, and he senses the need for more 
enlightened public opinion as a means to 
bring about a change in United States gov- 
ernment policy. . 

Obviously, Proiessor Mendel’s political 
judgments are his own concern and need 
not be reviewed here. What is relevant is 
the degree to which his data bear him out. 
The author does not seem to do too well in . 
this regard. To begin with, although the 
book is based on opinions gathered from 
interviews with Formosans and foreign ob- 
servers, no rigorous procedures are followed 
in the collection and evaluation of the 
materials. We are not told how many 
Formosans were interviewed, what their 
backgrounds were, or even how often a 
particular informant i is quoted. On the few 
occasions when the background of an inter- 
viewee is mentioned, doubt usually arises 
as to his qualification to speak on the sub- 
ject. An example is the opinion of a stu- 
dent quoted on page 130, to the effect that 
the schools’ courses were extremely poor in 
content, and that what he learned was 
mostly about the operations of the Kuomin- 
tang and Chiang Ching-kuo's plan to domi- 
nate the government. It is difficult for 
me to believe Chiang was so careless as to 
make his operational plan known to ordi- 
nary students. 

If the opinion of this student was re- 
corded as an indication of his personal 
preference, there can of course be no ob- 
jection, but the author never makes a clear 
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distinction between opinion and fact. 
Throughout the book there are pages and 


`> pages of denunciations of the Nationalists, 


and never once does Mendel disassociate 
himself from such attacks. On the other 
hand, whenever an achievement of the 
. regime is mentioned, the author either be- 
^ littles the whole thing or attributes it to 


some non-Chinese factors such as American: 


aid or the Japanese legacy. Even if Mendel 
is basically correct, doesn't the regime de- 
serve some credit for not destroying the 
Jepanese legacy or misusing American aid? 

Among the methodological questions that 
can be raised is the range and nature of 
the informants Mendel recruited. Not only 
are the mainlanders by definition excluded, 


so also are Formosans who cooperate with- 


the Kuomintang. Following a local usage, 
the author labels such collaborators "half- 
mountain men” and considers them unrep- 
. resentative of the natives. The net result 
is that all the interviewees quoted at length 
are opposed to the government. Such an 
approach hardly sustains the author s claim 
of objectivity. 


The methods Mendel used to elicit For- . 


mosan opinions are also open to question. 
According to the writer, he occasionally 
located a contact by murmuring anti- 
Nationalist slogans in Jąpanese while walk- 
ing city streets at night. “A sympathetic 
Formosan passerby might follow the 
speaker and offer to tell him inside stories 
or introduce him to other people.” Does 
the author realize that this approach was 
inherently biased because it, would locate 
. only those who endorsed the slogans in thé 
first place? Can we be sure that the author 
did not, consciously or unconsciously, ques- 
tion his respondents in the same biased 


manner and elicit the same kind of biased 


answers? : 

Some of the author’s minor judgments 
are equally difficult to follow. For in- 
stance, he attributes the overcrowding of 
„the cinema houses to Formosans’ needs to 
escape from political realities; and the 
toleration of prostitution to the mainland- 
ers’ desire to dissipate Formosan energies. 
One marvels at the ease with which the 
writer reduces complex social phenomena 
into simple political situations. 

Among other evils of the Kuomintang 
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regime, Mendel repeatedly mentions the 
overcrowding of classrooms, unsatisfactory 
municipal services, bureaucratic inefficiency, 
taxation without representation, and the 


- uncorstitutionality of many governmental 


decisions. While all of these may well be 
true, one wonders where the writer has 
been all his life, for most of these evils 
exist in every city and every nation, in- 
cluding the United States. Should For- 
mosa be singled out for criticism? 

This book would be far more readable as’ 


a political pamphlet if its verbosity were 


eliminated, and its length reduced by one- 
half. The meaning of many passages is 
extremely obscure, and extraneous ma- 
terials appear at far too many points in 
the baok. For a relatively short volume, 
there is an inordinate number of misprints, 
for which the author perhaps is not alone 
responsible. 
Yı Cuu WANG 

Professor of History 

Queens College 

City University of New York 

Flushing l 

New York 


Ancus Mappison. Economic Growth in 
Japan and the USSR. Pp. xxviii, 174. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1969. $6.00. 


This highly readable little book contains 
a generally excellent brief account of Ja- 
pan’s economic growth experience during 
about a century, followed by a similar ac- 
count for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (USSR). The substantial introduc- 
tion includes some summary and conclu- 
sions, as well as comparisons and contrasts 
in the experience of the two countries. 
Six short appendices explain the statistical . 
foundation of the work. 

'The major contribution of this study lies 
in its comparative statistics. Maddison, 
an English economist in the Organisation 
for European Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, presents for the first time quantita- 
tive data on various aspects of economic. 
growth in internationally comparable form. 
His figures for Japan and the USSR are 
comparable, not only with each other, but 
also with figures for other developed coun- 
tries presented earlier in Maddison’s Eco- 
nomic Growth in the West. Thus we now 
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have comparative growth data on 15 coun- 
tries for 1870, 1913, and most of the indi- 
vidual years, 1928 through 1965. This is 
an important advance, and reflects much 
difficult statistical work. i 

Both countries grew very fast. Japan 
stands first among the 15 countries in com- 
pound growth rate of Gross National Prod- 
uct (G.N.P.) per capita, 1870-1965, with 
2.2% a year. The figure for the USSR is 
2.0%, the same as for the United States 
(U.S.). All other countries shown were 
lower except for Sweden, 2.1%. The 
average for the 15 countries was 1.7%. In 
population growth, Japan and the USSR 
were equal at 1.1%, ahead of the average 
of 1.0%, but behind Australia, 2.1%, 
Canada and the U.S., both 1.7%, and the 
Netherlands, 1.3%. In total G.N-P. 
growth, Japan, 3.4%, and the USSR, 3.1%, 
fell behind the U.S., 2.7%, and Canada, 
3.5%, but well ahead of the average, 2.7%. 

Over time, growth rates have risen sig- 
nificantly, with wars the major disturbing 
factor. Neither Japan nor Russia was out- 
standing in the period before 1913. But 
then Japan's growth accelerated, and since 
1953 Maddison calls it "explosive." In 
both the 1913 to 1938, and the 1953 to 
1965 periods, Japan's growth was fastest 
among the 15 countries in both G.N.P. 
and G.N.P. per capita. The USSR was 
third by both measures in the 1913 to 1938 
period, behind Norway. In the post- 
World War II period, 1953 to 1965, the 
USSR was third in G.N.P. growth, behind 
Germany, and fourth in rate of growth of 
G.N.P. per capita, behind Italy also. Aside 
irom those mentioned, the 15 countries in- 
cluded Belgium, Denmark, France, Switz- 
erland, and the United Kingdom. 

Why have Japan and the USSR grown so 
fast? What have their very different eco- 
nomic, political, and sozial systems had to 
do with their high places in the growth 
league? Here Madison zives us only partial 
answers. In both countries high invest- 
ment rates and major efforts in education 
were important, along with profound insti- 
tutional changes. This study contributes 
statistical material on some of these mat- 
ters, and on agriculture and foreign trade. 
Maddison follows standard sources for 
standard treatment of what happened, how, 
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and why. But he does not give us enough 
explanatory international! comparison. On 
Japan, which I know better than the USSR, 
Maddison’s study shows some weaknesses, 
for instance in ambivalence about the de- 
gree and nature of Japan’s backwardness 
at the beginhing of the modernization ef- 
fort. 

We are well served with Maddison’s new 
numbers. It is left for others to go further 
in using them for comparative purposes and 
for understanding more fully how and why 
growth occured as it did during the past 
hundred years. 

WARREN S. HUNSBERGER 

Professor of Economics 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


RosERT F. RANDLE. Geneva, 1954: The 
Settlement of the Indochinese War. Pp. 
xvii, 639. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969. $17.50. 


In view of the fact that since late 1968 
there have been desultory and deadlocked 
talks on Vietnam in Paris, in addition to 
the Geneva Conference on Laos in 1962, 
the subtitle of this book, The Settlement of 
the Indochinese War is certainly preten- 
tious. It is also misleading, for, as Mr. 
Randle often repeats in his book, what was 
concluded at Geneva in July 1954 was not 
a political settlement, but merely a military 
agreement between the Viet Minh (DRV) 
and French High Commands concerning 
cease-fire and regrouping of their respective 
fighting forces. As a matter of fact, the 
best part of Mr. Randle’s book deals with 
what the 1954 Geneva Conference did and 
did not entail, and his conclusions, which 
I accept as well reasoned and balanced, 
run smack against the book’s subtitle. If 
there was a settlement, it might have been 
for France and perhaps for Cambodia, 
until Spring 1970 that is, but not for the 
contending Vietnamese governments—the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam headed 
by Ho Chi Minh, and the State of Vietnam 
headed in theory by Bao Dai—nor for the 
contending factions in Laos. 

In reading this book, one cannot help 
but compare it with another one dealing 
with the same subject, namely Jean 
Lacouture and Philippe Devillers’ End of a 
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War: Indochina 1954 (New Vork: Praeger, . 


1969), an updated version of the same 
authors! La fim d'une guerre (Paris: Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1960). The Frenchmen’s 
book is lively and racy, with incisive in- 
: sights here and there, but with no real 
` Systematic analysis, and much bias. 
Randle's work demands patience from the 
- reader, for his deliberate attempt at objec- 


/. tivity and calm style of a lawyer are too 
z. often soporific. ; 
which include all eight chapters of- Part- 
One and half of Part Two, could be con- - 


His narrative sections, 


siderably shortened and enlivened. Yet 
these must be endured for the reader to 
` arrive at the more substantive parts of the 
- book, including chapters 11, 18, and 19 of 
Part Two and 21-28 of Part Three. I 
believe that in these chapters lies the main 
value of this book, which may well be- 
come a standard analytical work of refer- 
ence as far as the intent and contents of 
the 1954 Geneva Accords are concerned. 
This assertion is made even though there 
are minor technical errors. These are 
negligible when compared with. other 
writings and utterances on Vietnam, some 
of which have displayed a considerable 
amount of loose talk, nay ignorance, as to 
what the Geneva Agreements were about. 

One focus of much heated controversy 
was the absence of the all-Vietnam elec- 
tions which were supposed to have taken 
place in 1956. But was there a binding 
stipulation to that effect in the two main 


. instruments of the Conference on Vietnam, 


that is, the ceasefire agreement and the 
final declaration? Only the ceasefire agree- 
ment was signed, by the Viet Minh and 
French military representatives, and “the 
absence of language in the agreement expli- 
citly requiring elections must mean that the 
agreement, in and of itself, cannot be 
regarded as the source of obligations for 
preparing and scheduling general elections 
in Vietnam." Moreover, the Saigon gov- 
ernment, “not being a party to the cease- 
fire agreement, was free to accept or reject 
any of its.provisions.” It was the unsigned 
final declaration of the conference which 


carried the stipulation, preceded by some . 


ambiguous conditions, that "general elec- 
tions shall be held in July 1956" (Para- 
graph 7). The opinion of Mr. Randle is 


Mr. 
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that “all nine heads of the delegations at 
Geneva, as a collective body, did not 
expressly consent to their states’ being 
bound by the terms and provisions of the 


‘final declaration. Thus, although the dec- 


laration purports to speak for the confer-. 
ence, it is at most officious and mislead- 
ing; it is at least only one of many public 
documents that relies upon a fiction to dis- 
guise fundamental disagreements between 
negctiators.” . Finally, “neither document 


deal: with the kind of problems that 


ultimately arose: the refusal of one party 
to consult about, and subsequently partici- | 
pate in, elections.” On this thorny ques- 
tion of elections about which much revi- 
sionist interpretation is being written, Mr. 
Randle concludes that no party violated 
the Geneva. Agreements and that "all. 
Vietnamese elections were merely to be 
hoped for." d i 

Ir. retrospect, this was no settlement at 
all but was just “the end of a war" and 
the beginning of another. It seems timely 
that those whose hopes are turned on by 
the word "negotiations" be wary of not 
only who—"two sides," “four sides," “a 
new Geneva-type conference" are negoti- 
ating what—"peace," "coalition govern- | 
ment,” "self-determination"—but also be 
wary of how these negotiotiations will be 
concluded. Not only should all belligerents 
come out of the sessions not too dissatisfied 
with the results, but in addition these results 
should -be binding, modalities for imple- 
menting them should be clearly delineated, 
and instruments of peace should be signed 
and ratified by all concerned. This was not 
the case of the Geneva . Agreements of 
1954. 

PHAN THEN CHAU 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Rider College 

Trenton 

New Jersey 


ANDRÉ BEAUFRE. The Suez Expedition, 

. 1956. Pp. 161. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1969. $7.00. : 

A. P. S. BiNDRA.. Suez Thrombosis: Causes 
and Prospects. Pp. xx, 150. Delhi, 
India: Vikas Publications, 1969. Rs. 30. 

D. A. FARNE. East and West of Suez: 
The Suez Canal in History, 1854-1956. 
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Pp. ix, 860. New York: Oxford Uni- ` 


versity Press, 1969. $11.75. 

Hucu J. SCHONFELD. The Suez Canal in 
Peace and War, 1869-1969.. Pp. x, 214. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press, 1969. $6.95. 


This set of four books on the Suez Canal 

and its impact on national and international 
relations presents the pros and cons of the 
struggle for Egypt’s world waterway. 
. Each book can be considered a part of 
a four-act drama, or each an epic in it- 
self. Each one in essence reflects the 
Greek drama technique of telling the same 
story as seen through different eyes and 
different cultural backgrounds. In effect, 
each author leaves the reader with a warn- 
ing of the inevitable demise of any nation 
that lusts for power.'These books pique 
one with a sense of despair as to when 
man is going to implement the lesson that 
war is not the humane way to solve man’s 
self-created injustices. 

This set of Suez “quadruplets” causes 
one to wonder why the so-called experts 
in information media, especially those in 
democratic nations that boast so ardently 
about freedom of the press, tragically failed 
to expose the schemes that were connived 
at under their on—-tke-spot eyes. 

The four books elso induce one to sigh 
with relief that the world still has scholars 
who seek facts in spite of the hysteria of 
screeching newspaper and magazine head- 
lines, and the “anointed” pontifications of 
television and radio commentators. 

Each author makes a distinguished con- 
tribution to a dramatic saga that is still 
growing about the Suez Canal. 

General André Beaufre was commander 
of the British and French troops, in col- 
lusion with Israel, in the 1956 invasion of 
Egypt. He acutely exposes the impatience 
of military brass, anxious to unlease the 
military and naval power of Europan 
colonialism, desperately eager to invade the 
indigenous Arab homeland and smash their 
militarily inferior defenders. He reveals 
how the colonial military-naval leaders 
were frustrated as their political counter- 


parts in London and Paris played the | 


“on-again, off-again” decision to invade 
Egypt. 
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A. P. S. Bindra is a captain in India's 
Navy, his eastern mind neatly balancing the 
pluses and minuses of eastern—western 
cultures, While insisting that “The legality 
of the blockade (of the Suez Canal by 
Egypt) is difficult to refute,” he balances 
the Arab and Israeli claims. He is critical 
of the role of the four great powers and 
cites procedures that stymied the United 
Nations from playing a more effective 
peace role. He concludes with a hopeful 
plan to solve the Mideast war with both 
antagonists yielding a little to each other. 

D. A. Farnie offers an amazing encyclo- 


edic marshaling of facts, mounting one 


consequential event upon another, as a 
mason lays brick upon brick in building 
a home. His lóng narration keeps one 
engrossed as to "what's next" in Suez po- 
litical entanglements. His documentation 
spells out the jockeying of European colo- 
nial powers to enmesh Egypt via their 
struggle to control the Mediterranean sea 
lanes and eastward on to Asia. He cites 
how trade and Arab oil have been affected 
by the Suez Canal and as a consequence 
how the Canal indirectly contributed to the 
establishment of political freedom for the 
Arab states. A new slant, indeed! This 
should be the Number 1 book in any study 
on the Middle East. 

Hugh J. Schonfield is the author of sev- 
eral books on the Mideast area. In his 
current revised volume on the Suez Canal 
he bridges its history from its-idea—incep- 
tion in ancient times, through its formal 
opening in 1869, and then through the po- 
litical chicaneries that were involved in its 
operation in times of war and peace over 
the past 100 years. His narration contains 
most interesting and revealing statistics 
but these are devoid of any stuffy compila- 
tion or doctrinaire opinion. Its facts flow 
in a fascinating manner. However, the 
critically exciting and emotional events of. 
1967 and 1968 should have merited a more 
full exposition, especially now that the 
United States and Russia may be drawn 
into a face to face confrontation over the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. 

James BATAL 

Lecturer on the Middle East 

Coral Gables 

Florida 
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Evan M. WirsoN. Jerusalem, Key to 
Peace, Vol. 2: James Terry Duce Memo- 
rial Series. Pp. xi, 176. Washington, 
-D.C.: Middle East Institute, 1970. 
$5.95. 


Evan Wilson has given us a three-decker 


` sandwich. “His book is a personal memoir 


of his own experience as American Consul- 


' General serving in both parts of divided 


Jerusalem, and briefly in the united city 
in 1967. It is also a running history of 


` the -Palestine question since the Balfour 


Declaration. Finally, it is an inquiry into 
the merits of the dispute over the status 
of Jerusalém itself and how it might be 
settled. : 

. The personal reminiscences make light 


' and lively but also informative reading, - 


because no one else in Jerusalem could tell 
the same story. The position of Mr. 
Wilson was unique in that he had‘ no 
exequatur from any existing government, 
neither Israel nor Jordan, but performed 


functions as well, on the territory of both, 
crossing back and forth every day through 
the Mandelbaum Gate. Though not an ac- 


credited diplomat, he held a job which 


called for highly refined diplomacy, and 
he acquitted himself well. 


The chapters of historical background 


are of lesser interest, as they are quite brief 
and the material is familiar. Here and 


` there the author adds a pinch of spice by 


bringing in ‘some experience of his own. 
He served as secretary of the Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry in 1946, 
and held posts in the Middle East or with 
responsibility for Middle East questions for 


‘most of the years that followed. So he 


knows the inside story, even if he does not 

Share much of it with us in this book. 
jerusalem is perhaps the key to peace 

in the negative sense: because deep emo- 


tions on both sides are bound up in its. 


fate, if it is susceptible to agreed settle- 
ment then so are all the other subjects of 
dispute between the two sides. Mr. Wilson 
wisely points out that it cannot be tackled 
first simply because it is so difficult, but 
that if a negotiation proceeds to the point 
where other matters are tentatively agreed, 
including return of the West Bank area to 
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Jordar, then the pressure on both sides will 
be strong to reach a compromise on Jeru- 
salem. What kind of compromise? The 
author is not insistent on a blueprint of 


` his own, though in surveying the alterna- 


tives he reflects both continued Israeli con- 
trol of the former Jordanian part of the 
city and its return to Jordanian control. 
He favors the idea of internationalization of 
at least the old walled city and preferably à 
larger area including also the Mount of 
Olives and Mount Zion. He does not 
mention the word "sovereignty," but "su- 
preme authority? would rest with the 
United Nations (U.N.), embodied by a 
U.N. Administrator. l 
Mr. Wilson is aware that Israel has de- 
clared its present physical possession of the 
entire city nonnegotiable. Yet he believes 
that the Arabs also hold a strong card in 
“that their consent is necessary for an over- . 
all settlement. Above all, he is convinced 
that the status of Jerusalem and its holy 
places is not a matter for the two parties 
alone. Outside pressure will be necessary 
to bring them together, and there must 
be a recognition of the international inter- 
est, of Christians, Jews, Muslims, and of 


- the United Nations, not just in the religious 


issues but in Jerusalem's unique status as 
a great city of the world. The author's 
own affection for the city makes this wider 
interest also a personal interest and makes 
his storv well worth telling. 
. Jonn C. CAMPBELL 

Council on Foreign Relations 

New York City 

New York 


A. L. ErsrE:N. Matupit: Land, Politics, 
and Change among the Tola of New 
Britain. Pp. xii, 335. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $8.75. 


Within the compass of about a year, the ' 
Epsteins, a husband-wife team of social 
anthropclogists now based at Australian 
National University, have each published 
insightful works on the Tolai of New 
Britain, an elite group of New Guineans 
numbering less than 50,000 people. Scar- 
lett’s study of indigenous capitalism on the 
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Gazelle Peninsula (T. S. Epstein, Capital- 
ism, Primitive and Modern: Some Aspects 
of Tolai Economic Growth; Canberra, A. N. 
U. Press, 1968) shares a common cultural 
tie with that of her husband's, but while her 
focus of concern is on; economic develop- 
ment, Doctor Epstein's thrust is toward po- 
litical change. Further emphasizing their 
individuality of effort, as its title suggests, 
Matupit concentrates its attention on a 
miniscule group of island villagers, prem- 
ised upon the thesis that continuity and 
change are equally important as but two 
sides of the same coin, with both sharing 
common roots. 

Matupit is an island area of less than 
half a square mile, with the population 
rising from 300 around the turn of the 
twentieth century to possibly double that 
today. Its people enjoyed early European 
contact. Through simultaneous participa- 
tion in the three different sectors of the 
economy—wage, cash, and subsistence— 
the Matupi have taken full advantage of 
the range of opportunities available. "Of 
‘all Tolai communities, Matupit comes 
closest to resembling a true village in the 
sense of a discrete physical and residential 
group. However, given the limitations of 
space, the dense populetion, and the large 
number of people who work in Rabaul, the 
island has taken on increasingly the appear- 
ance of a peri-urban or suburban dormi- 
tory. That the transformation has not 
been more radical is due to the continuing 
of the relationship of the Matupit to 
their land [on the island and adjacent 
peninsula]" (p. 199). 

Basic to the book is its treatment of the 
Tolai land system, which recognizes pro- 
prietary interests vesting primarily in local 


descent groups, rights of encumbrance, and - 


general communal rights. The possibility 
of disagreement arising from noncongru- 
ence of these various interests, exacerbated 
by the tension in the Matupi social system 
attributable to its combining of matriliny 
and patrilocality, results in numerous land 


disputes between individual litigants. Care- — 


ful scrutiny reveals that these cases cloak 
trials of strength between opponents seek- 
ing to advance or defend their positions as 
political leaders, Land thus not alone 
constitutes an index of group identity, and 
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provides stability for the Matupi social 
structure, but takes on added significance 
as the vehicle for realizing political change. 

Intergroup land holding unit relation- 
ships are mediated through a system of 
exchange, particularly governing the regu- 


' lation of marriage and the performance of 


traditional ceremonies. These, too, are 
subjected to analytic examination, elabo- 
rating on the role of tambu (shell money), 
and its support of political’ leadership. 
Finally, attention is turned to the begin- 
nings of modern politics, the introduction 
of local government councils, the democ- 
ratization of the Papua-New Guinea Legis- 
lative Council, and the consequent modifi- 
cation of the traditional Matupi structure 
to fit these innovations. 

For field data, the author relies heavily 
on what may be likened to case histories, 
frequently recounting at exhaustive length 
the details of observed incidents. To pro- 
vide a theoretical frame for their analysis, 
he turns to the literature on change, refer- 
ring extensively to the publications on Af- 
rica, where he formerly conducted research. 
This juxtaposition of field minutiae and 
elaboration of grand theory makes for an 
uneven product, but should increase the 
volume's utility for a wider group of 
readers. 

If for no other reason, its conceptual 
treatment of indigenous tenure systems 
should give Matupit an important place in 
the current academic interest in land as 
a factor for stability and change (as seen 
in the forthcoming Oxford Press publica- 
tion edited by Ron Crocombe on Land 
Tenure in the Pacific). However it re- 
mains to be determined whether this single- 
centered focus is sufficient to accommodate 
present-day political developments, such as 
the Matupi-led Mataungan Association and 
its violent opposition to the Gazelle Multi- 
Racial Council. A decade ago, when the 
feld work for Matupit was undertaken, 
anti-European sentiment and “national” 
identity were minor matters; today, their 
symbolic appeal may no longer permit 
explanation phrased in terms of traditional 
land tenure. | 

NoRMAN MELLER 

Professor of Political Science i 

University of Hawaii 
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GOVERNMENT AND LAW 
GENE M. Lyons. The esis Partnership: 


Social Science and the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Twentieth Century. Pp. 


xvi, 394, New York: Rusell Sagé Foun- : 


dation, 1969. $8.50. 
Can the knowledge and the methods. of. 


the social sciences contribute effectively to` 


the formation of- public: policy? Should 


social scientists seek federal support: for : 


the development of their disciplines?- Does 
involvement in government and' federal 
support necessarily mean the loss of scien- 
tific independence and autonomy? ‘These 
are the key issues in any assessment | of 


' the role of the social sciences and social’ 


scientists in the federal government. 


For anyone interested in an exterisive 


history and account of this role, Gene M. 
Lyons’ book. covers the present century in 
most comprehensive fashion. Those inter- 
ested in a penetrating evaluation of the 
‘issues raised by the relationships may feel 
less rewarded, although: the issues are 


indeed posed and inherent, if not always: 


scrutinized, in this exceedingly. well written, 
thoroughly documented, account. š 
. ,Professor Lyons’ book was stimulated by 
his two years, 1966 to 1968, as executive 
secretary of the Advisory Committee - on 
Government Programs in the Behavioral 
Sciences, at a time when. the area of social 
science research in the federal government 


was getting increasingly serious attention -~ 


following the Project Camelot affair. 

The significance of thé financial impact 
of the federal government on social science 
research since World War II can hardly be 
overstated. It is not.so clear that results 
of such research have had a very signifi- 
cant impact upon defined goals or policies 
of the government. In Professor Lyons’ 
words: "policy-making will remain politics 
—with: or without science."  Still,. the 
book's basic argument is that the role of 
social sciences in the federal government 


Should be strengthened, and it calls for a- 
central organization for the social sciences . 


that can better Coordinate and integrate 


research, and’ the translation of findings. 


into sets of policy alternatives. 
Three historical developments are traced: 


‘Pool: 


tos 
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The growth of federal power, social knowl- 
edge, and administrative skill. Doctor 
Lyons finds these developments interwoven : 
' into an evolutionary pattern with the direc- 
tion unclear ás to where they will carry so- 
cial science in the federal government. .But 
the tale is a fascinating one nevertheless, 
and the names that crop up in the telling 


‘read like a, Who's Who in social science, 


from Wesley, Mitchell, Charles Merriam 


and William F. Ogburn to James S. Cole- 


man, Herbert Simon and Ithiel de Sola 
The New Deal and World War II 
are given extensive treatment as in the 
development of the National Science Foun- 
dation and the accompanying battle to háve 
the ‘social sciences included, but many 
reacers should find particularly interesting 
the chapter dealing with social change in 
the 60's. One illustration here is the con- 


'troversy created by the Moynihan Report, 


pointing once again to the basic problems 
of the social scientists trying to present, 


‘concurrently, objective research, interpreta- 


tion, and policy recommendations. Doctor 
Lyons reports a changed attitude on the 
part of the government during this past 
decade, the difference being that the. gov- 


`. ernment "during the previous 10 or 15 ^ 


years appeared satisfied to support research 


"when a good idea was presented to the 


appropriate agency, while currently there 
seems to be a willingness to deliberately . 
ask for needed research. without waiting 


. for it to come. 


It .was disappointing to find relatively 
little direct attention given to the dilemmas 
created for, universities by classified mili- 


‘tary research. contracts or to the frustra- 
.tions that can be created for social science 


contract researchers by frequently changing 
agency monitors, despite the fact that prob- 
lems with government sponsored research 
abroad are treated in a separate chapter 
that includes the heavy concentration of 
government sponsored foreign area research 
in military agencies. Further, very, little 
attention is. accorded the alternatives to 
American academic imperialism, particu- 
larly the pattern of cooperative interna- 
tional projects long familiar to the physical | 
and- natural scientists, but only recently 
coming into their own in the social sciences. 
- Doctor Lyons concludes his account with 
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a discussion of the National Academy's Ad- 

visory Committee Report, issued in 1968, 

followed by an extensive set of appendixes. 

Tuowas M. Watts 

Professor of Political Science : 
Dean, School of Behavioral Sciences 
California State College i 
Bakersfield 


R. W. Rem. Tongues of Conscience: 
Weapons Research and the Scientists’ 
Dilemma. Pp. 352. New York: Walker, 
1969. $7.50. 


This is an interesting, discursive, and 
rather disappointing work by a British 
science writer and television producer. 
Based on a series of individual sketches, 
it is better at describing individual doubts 
than the individual ambitions and group 
fears and pressures which led these men 
into weapons research in the first place. 
The cases of Alfred Nobel, Fritz Haber, 

. Igor Gouzenko, and tke Rosenbergs do 
not, for various and often obvious reasons, 
really illustrate the problems of collective 
research and development which are at 
the heart of the scientists’ dilemma, and 
Mr. Reid's treatment of the "unbroken line 
in the use of chemical and biological war- 
fare from the beginnings of recorded 
history” (p. 312) is not very fruitful. 

The problem is one of focus. To use 
the popular terminology of generational 
conflict, Nobel end Haber did not occupy 
the same historical space as Edward Teller 
and J. Robert Oppenheimer, or face the 
same moral dilemmas. Scientific develop- 
ment is a collective enterprise, and it was 
an administrator, “‘not a distintinguished 
scientist," James Bryan Conant, who best 
"represented the driving feeling of Amer- 
ican scientists and engineers, no matter 
what their standing, to think big and to 
know that their country had both the 
wealth and the technological resources to 
carry out their plans, . . . which made it 
inevitable that America would emerge as 
the clear leader in the race for a nuclear 
weapon" (p. 154). But this also made 
individual Tongues of Conscience less ef- 
fective, and the focus of Mr. Reid's book 
rather fuzzy. . 

Neils Bohr, for example, gets credit for 
"constructive political thought," but the 
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examples cited turn on his personal po- 
sition as "the Pope of Physics" on an 
inconclusive 1941 conversation with Werner 
Heisenberg, and on 1944 interviews with 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 'That scientists 
remain "completely divided in their views 
of the use of . . . the first atomic weap- 
ons" (p. 215) is a measure of their lack 


of political organization at this particular 


wrench in “The Course of Human His- 
tory.” Mr. Reid then deals with the re- 
lated, but different stories of treason, the 
decision to build a thermoneuclear weapon, 
the Oppenheimer case, and biochemical 
warfare. The result is a kind of negative 
Doctor Strangeloveism which could have 
been as well illustrated by taking the allied 
field of electronics. Radar is "good" when 
it is basically defensive or is gathering in- 
telligence by satellite, and the same basic 
discoveries may be developed into “evil” 
doomsday machines or “good” defensive . 
antiballistic missiles. To illustrate the re- 
sulting collective dilenmas the chronologi- 
cal coverage of this work may be too 
extensive, and its technological coverage 
not extensive enough. 
i THEODORE Ropp 

Professor of History 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


RicuarD Arens. Make Mad the Guilty: 
The Insanity Defense in the Disirict of 
Columbia, Pp. xxiv, 285. Springfield, 
Il.: Charles C Thomas, 1969. $12.75. — 
For half a century, criminologists have 

urged clinical treatment of disturbed of- 

fenders. One factor said to resist progress 
in this direction was the M’Naghten rule. 


. It was widely believed that psychiatrists 


found it difficult to testify in behalf of 
those claiming this defense. Various types 
of mental illness, in particular the socio- 
pathic syndromes, were usually adjudicated 
sane. The newer Durham rule was ex- 
pected to resolve these difficulties by free- 
ing psychiatrists to provide evidence of 
mental illness as they define it, circum- 
scribed only by further evidence that the 
crime was a manifestation of illness. 
Richard Arens’ Make Mad the Guilty is 
the story of how some cases fared under 


' . defense counsel. 


B 


Po. 
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the Durham rule in the District Court of 
the District of Columbia, The research 
was funded by the Norman Foundation 
and the National Institute of Health, under 
the auspices of the Washington School of 
Psychiatry. Monies were used to provide 
expert psychiatric testimony for several 
cases tried in this court by the author as 
The conclusions pre- 
sented here are of immediate relevance to 
any: serious ‘consideration of the ‘subject. 
(1) Some psychiatrists, as well as judges 
and prosecutors, do not accept the liberal 
interpretation of the Durham rule. (2) 
Understaffng and attitudes of doctors 
prevent criminal cases adjudicated insane 
from receiving adequate psychiatric treat- 
` ment. (3) Indigents cannot expect to use 
the insanity defense without financial 
assistance, l 


Although Arens presents a vivid descrip- . 


tion of the impact of the Durham rule, the 
analysis falls short of tackling the con- 
ceptual issues, and both the early termina- 
tion of the project and this published ac- 
ccount show the effect of personal differ- 
ences which developed between the author 
and court officers and the psychiatrists 
serving as state’s witnesses. 

The book’s presentation suffers from 
implied moral condemnation of those who 
disagree with its author. In the present 
state of knowledge and political adminis- 
tration, one can only expect psychiatrists to 
disagree among themselves on the interpre- 
tation of “insanity.” The psychopath, 
neurotic, alcoholic, and drug addict are 
not unambiguously insane. The process of 
identifying offenders as sick has sociologi- 
cal as well as psychological implications. 
As Abraham Goldstein has held in his 
The Insanity Defense, whatever insanity 
rule is used, in final analysis the public, 
and its agents the jury and the court, will 

- decide on the definition of criminal respon- 
sibility, and whether found sane or insane, 
the state will insist on the safe keeping of 
serious offenders. Overlooked in the inter- 
pretation of statistical evidence (p. 16), 
this court in fact does find many times the 
proportion of cases "not guilty by reason 
of insanity" than prior to the introduction 
of the Durham rule. 

Make Mad the Guilty demonstrates 
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again the gap between the nominal legal 
rule and human practice. The nientally 
sick indigent offender still occupies the 
status of “beast” in our society. But this 
gap exists, in part, from an incompatibility 
between what is actual legal procedure 
which adjudicates cases insane and inade- 
quate knowledge as well as its application 
to mentally ill offenders. 
AnTHUR LEWIS Woop 

Professor of Sociology . $ 

University of Conniecticut 

Storrs 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AND POLITICAL 
. PHILOSOPHY 


Rosert F. BERKHOFER, JR. A Behavioral 
Approach to Historical Analysis. Pp. 
viii, 339, New York: Free Press, 1970. 
$7.95. 


Because of the difficulties of studying 
man in the past, the author of this book 
espouses “a toleration of method and 
theory” for the purpose of expanding his- 
torical knowledge. He argues convincingly 
that the historian, whether intentionally or 
not, depends on general theories of behav- 
ior to discern the reasons for actions he is 
seeking to explain. Berkhofer’s behav- 
ioral approach to historical study combines 
the historical actors' points of view with 
the historian's "into a unified representa- 
tion of past reality.". In analyzing group 
behavior, Berkhofer shows the advantages 
óf separating the concept of culture from 
the concept of society, and recognizing their 
mutual interaction rather than, as with 
the Marxians, considering one as determi- 
nant of the other. He sees the historian 
as being far more involved with recon- 
structing the cultural outlook of the era 
he is studying than with establishing genetic : 
connections between the past and the 
present. Apart from their long accepted 
use of the model of the organism or the 
mechanism, historians have not been 
nearly as much interested in the nature of 
the whole in social and political history 
as the author thinks they should be. He 
shows that whether the historian is con- 
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cerned with general causation or with the 
study of the unique, he must have recourse 
to the comparative method and is even 
more dependent on a perceptual frame- 
work thah the social scientist. Berkhofer 
observes two distinct levels of historical 
explanation, the who, what, when, where, 
and how—and the why. Whichever level 
the historial uses he need not feel restricted 
to any form of historical explanation. 
Neither the foregoing summary, nor any 
pertinent statement. of comparative brevity, 
can do justice to the comprehensive analy- 
sis of this closely reasoned book. Its 
arguments are bolstered by frequent refer- 
ences to concrete historical problems or 
events and it draws on an impressively 
wide range of reading, as the footnotes 
amply disclose. In pointing to the need 
for historical narrative in a new form that 
accords with today’s advanced behavioral 
knowledge, the author presents in his last 
paragraph an analogy with painting in which 


there has been a striking change from the . 


romantic realism of Ingres to the visual and 
concomitant conceptual complexities of 
Picasso's Girl Before a Mirror. The con- 
cluding sentence is: "Only by exploring 
new forms of exposition can the historian 
write history complex enough to satisfy the 
dual goal.of accurately analyzing the past 
and producing a work appealing to the 
complicated consciousness of the modern 
reader." s 


WirsoN H. Coates `. 


Emeritus Professor of History 
University of Rochester 
Rochester 

New York 


Groga H. Caticott. History in the 
United States, 1800-1860: Its Practice 
and Purpose. Pp. viii, 239. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. $8.95. 


This book attempts to analyze the po- 
sition which history as a discipline occu- 
pied in- American culturé in the two 
generations before the Civil War. It at- 
tacks the problem basically from three dif- 
ferent points of view: the intellectual 


origins of American history writing of the - 


period; the role which history played 
within the culture at large; and the meta- 
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physics, content, and outlook of the. writ- 
ten history of the era, which the author 
portrays as a manifestation of early nine- 
teenth century Romanticism. ‘The treat- 
ment is only moderately successful, in part 


.because the work íails to articulate very 


adequately the Romantic origins of history 
with its role in American culture, and in 
part because the attempt to encompass the 
entire body of professional and literary 
history of the time within the rubric of 
Romanticism somehow fails to illuminate 
effectively certain fundamental differences 
among the historians themselves. 

In an intelligent opening chapter, the 
author argues rather convincingly that 
American history writing in the first half 
of the nineteenth century drew its inspira- 
tion in part from the Enlightenment his- 
torians, notably Vico, Voltaire, and Gibbon, 
and even, more from Herder and other 
German Romantic philosophers, and from 
English Romantic literature, Sir Walter 
Scott in particular. But when he passes 
to analysis of the role history played in 
antebellum culture, both the continuity 
and the level of intellectual treatment 
somehow break down. The reader learns 
something of the important part which his- 
tory played in the culture of the day, as 
manifested by its prominence in painting, 
sculpture, and literature, by its appearance 
in elementary, preparatory, and college 
curricula, and so on. But the material pre- 
sented, while interesting, tends to be merely 
factual rather than illuminating, mainly 
because the author makes no attempt to 
account for the cultural phenomena he is 
describing. f 

The author’s treatment of the method- 
ology, metaphysics, and weltuansckauung of 
the early nineteenth century historians is 
rather more successful. He discusses ef- 
fectively the historians’ emphasis upon indi- 
vidual fact, a reflection of the Romantic 
belief that the universal stood reflected in 
the particular; the consistent resort to 
highly moralistic “hero and villain" stereo- 
types in biographical character portrayal; 
the conviction that the historians’ task lay 
in exemplifying eternal truths, not in dis- 
covering them; and the consistent reliance 
upon the triple partnership of faith—in 
morality, in progress, and in a Unitarian ` 
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. Deity. "These generalizations are all fairly 
- convincing, but whether they will illumi- 
nate effectively the .differences between a 


> Bancroft and a Hildreth, with the latter's © 


'',renunciation of inspirational . patriotism, 

~ his deliberate inquiries into historical 

7 causation, and his tentative resort to 

economic determinism, is another matter. 
"ALFRED H. KELLY 

*. Professor and Chairman 

' Department of History 

` Wayne State Vee 

` Detroit i 

Michigan 


` LOWELL TILLETT. The Great Friendship: 
' Soviet Historians on the Non-Russian 
Nationalities. Pp. x, 468. Chapel Hill: 
University of North: Carolina Press, 1969. 
- $12.50. 
.. This scholarly and important work ana- 
` lyzes the vicissitudes and tergiversations 


* of Soviet historiography in handling the. 


- subject of the relations subsisting before 
` the Revolution between the Russian and 
non-Russian peoples of the Tsarist Em- 
` pire. The study is divided into two parts. 
The first, called “The Making of an His- 
“torical Myth,” describes the changeover in 
` the late 1930’s from the early Marxist con- 
." tention that the conquests and colonizations 
‘of Tsarism was a "positive evil" to the 
‘doctrine of the "lesser evil" the notion 
that Tsarist imperialism, though open to 
some objections, saved the non-Russian 
‘peoples concerned from 2 worse fate at 
the hands of Britain and other imperial 
powers. The theory oi the lesser evil. had, 
by the early 1950's, been abandoned in 
favor of that of "positive good.” .This 
hegan to reach such heights of contradic- 
tion that some rationalization became 
“necessary. The second part of the book, 
"Supporting Arguments for the Friendship 
_ of Peoples,” describes how an accommoda- 
tion was reached between the Party and 
‘the historians, which resulted in “the end 
of the ideological battle and a new stability 
in historical scholarship.” 

This is the first major study of Soviet 
historiographical manipulation with a par- 
ticular end in view. Professor Tillett has 
rightly dwelt more on Soviet writing on 
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pre-Revolutionary relations with the peoples 
of the Caucasus and Central Asia than on 
those with the Ukrainian and other Euro- 
pean peoples. From the Soviet point of 
view, the: former constitute the greater 
problem: they came much more recently 
under Russian domination and they are 
regarded as more vulnerable to foreign 
influence. While, therefore, he refers 
somewhat briefly to the Soviet treatment 
of early ‘Russian expansion in Christian 
Europe, he examines in great detail the 


‘vast mass of contradictory Soviet writing 


on such subjects as the nineteenth century 
revolts against Russian rule in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, and the progressive in- 
fluence of the Russian presence ‘in these 
predominantly Muslim regions. 

óThe author has kept most carefully and | 


. commendably to his brief, and although 


he considers that what he aptly describes: 
as the earlier "slippage on the transmission 
belt between the Party engine and the 
scholarly machine" has been remedied, he 
advances no opinion on how far the rapidly _ 
growing non-Russian intelligentsia, as dis- 
tinct from professional historians, are con- 
vinced by the now crystallized theme of the 
age-lang friendship between them and the 
Russians, and the superiority: of Russin 
culture over their own. , 
GEOFFREY WHEELER , 

Director, 1953-1968 

Central Asian Research Centre 

London . 

England 


Davi MCLELLAN. The Young Hegelians 
and: Karl Marx. Pp: ix, 170. New 
' York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. . 
$8.50. "T 
Professor McLellan of the University of 
Kent, England, has, in effect, added with 
this study to the currently fashionable dis- 
cussion of the formation of the young 
Marx who, some Marxologists in the West 
assert, was significantly different in ideas 
and outlook from the mature Marx. This 
view, as might be expected, is rejected by 
the official Marxologists in the Soviet bloc 
who find it unthinkable and subversive that 
Marx might have been less than harmo- 
nious and monolithic in the development of 
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Australia 


and the Colonial Question at 
the United Nations 


BY W. J. HUDSON 


British decolonization has posed acute problems for Australia, first, be- 
cause it has transformed her political environment from an umbrella of 
submerged colonial societies to a collection of volatile independent states 
and, second, because it has affected her own colonial position in strategi- 
cally sensitive Papua and New Guinea. 


This study examines the Australian diplomatic response to the phenom- 
enon of decolonization and to the alienation of Western authority in 
Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and Oceania. The setting is the United 
Nations. It has been here that political pressure on the colonial idea 
has been most openly and consistently applied; and here that Australia 
has been forced, year after year, to record her reaction to a host of de- 
velopments in the breakdown of new states. 
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his intellectual personality. The question 
is nonetheless an intriguing one, and the 
unitarian dogma of Marx worshippers and 
believers is not likely to dispose of it. , 

Unlike most investigators of the young 
Marx who have proceeded from the man 
to the intellectual ambience in tracing the 
influences on him, Mr. McLellan has ap- 
plied the reverse approach and investigated 
the development of the ambience before 
and as it affected Marx. The philosophical 
milieu with which Mr. McLellan is con- 
:cerned is the Hegelian school after the 
master was carried off by the plague in 
1831, and its impact on Marx beginning 
in 1836 when, a youth of eighteen years, 
he transferred from Bonn to Berlin to 
study philosophy. In a good introductory 
chapter, Mr. McLellan looks at the Young 
Hegelians, all quite a bit older than Marx, 
who had an impact on the young man from 
the Rhineland before they broke up as an 


incipient philosophic and political move- 


ment in 1844. In the four chapters that 
make up the body of the book, he examines 
the ideas of four leaders of the movement, 
Bruno Bauer, Ludwig Feuerbach, Max 
Stirner, and Moses Hess, and Marx’s rela- 
tion to them. The study ends with a dis- 
appointing half-page conclusion and a se- 


lected bibliography of the works of Hegel: 


and the Young Hegelians, and of commen- 
‘taries on them. 

The eight years of Marx's involvement 
with the Young Hegelians were beyond 
doubt intellectually the most exciting and 


inspiring period of such length in his life.' 


Bauer inspired his dissertation on ancient 
Greek philosophy, tried to secure for him 
a teaching position at the University of 
Bonn, and stimulated his thinking on the 
Jewish question. Feuerbach gave him the 
idea of a "basis" of matter and economics 
producing the “superstructure” of ideas and 
institutions. These and other influences 
have been established before, but the man- 
ner in which Mr. McLellan presents them 
makes reading his book worthwhile indeed. 

MARIN PUNDEFF 

Professor of History 

San. Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge 

California 
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Henry J. Merry. Montesquien’s System 
of Natural Government. Pp. xvi, 414. 
West Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University 


=. Studies,.1970. $8.50. 


Henry J. Merry has written a four 
hundred page book on Montesquieu. The 
painful question facing the reviewer is 
why? If intellectual sincerity- and a will- 
ingness to spend several years poring over 
French manuscripts serve as sufficient 
reasons, the question is answered. But 
if something more is required, it becomes - 
difücult. to justify the appearance of 
M ontesquieu's Systems of Natural Gov- 
ernment, 

Some may share with Merry the sense 
of discovery with which, in the introduc- 
tion, he reveals that “there is considerably 
more to [Montesquieu's] system of govern- 
ment than the separation or balance . . . 
of powers and the influence of climate" 
(p. xiii), but those who do will probably 
also need to be told that there is more to 
Plato than the Noble Lie, and more to 
Rousseau than the Noble Savage. There 
is no better way to trivialize a political 
philosopher than to take seriously the 
clichés with which others have initiated 
his vulgarization. But, then, Merry's con- 
ception of the nature of political theory is 
not.remarkable for its subtlety: "Political 
theorists," he relates on the first page of 
Chapter One, "traditionally like to begin 
with questions about human nature, such 
as, whether man is good or bad, rational 
or irrational, and what man ought to be." 


Before we can protest, we find ourselves 


being treated to an earnest discussion of 
whether Montesquieu belongs in the (sic) 
"man-is-bad class." 

Merry does bring a certain point-of-view 
to his study, that of what he calls the 
“sociological and the psychological" Al- 
though he does not entail serious historical 
or social analysis, Merry’s focus on the 
sociological facet of Montesquieu’s thought 
does enable him to restate formal doctrines 
in class terms; in this enterprise there is 
some merit. Merry makes a useful dis- 
tinction when, for example, he notes that 
Montesquieu's ideal constitution involves 
not a "separation of governmental func- 
tions but the mutual right of preservation 
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E int political classes . . : (p. 316). 


; What he intends, in E the “psycho- 
s logical, ? is much less &pparent, though I 


"' suspect that Hartley and Locke hold more: 


: > clues to his usage than Freud or Jung. - 
` In any case, the book as a’ whole takes 
ale form not of an argument but of an 
` endless roll of note cards in which The 
Spirit of Laws is subjected to a paragraph- 
'. by-paragraph. explication de texte that not 
^ only leaves nothing.to the imagination, büt 
"gothing for or of the imagination. ` Only 
“tin the occasional oasis of a, citation from 
'; Montesquieu can the reader find respite 
^ from the vast desert of enervating exposi- 
"tion which Merry has made it his duty to 
- "traverse. Part of the problem lies in the 
^ prose, and here the editors of Purdue Uni- 


"^ versity Studies must share the blame with. - 


Merry. The absence of style is common- 
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place in academic writing, but there are: 


. places in Merry's ponderous 
“ where the very word "writing" seems 
' euphemistic. Pronouns swarm through the 


discourse i 


, book like orphans, their antecedents lost in | 


. the vagaries of previous paragraphs; prepo- 
sitions toy with objects in whose company 
, they are generally loathe tó be seen; con- 
.tentious verbs refuse to agree with pliant 
~ Subjects, changing tense allthe while with 
., a Whimsy that would startle Mercury. . 
` To cite some typical surprises: “While 
oa number of methods appears . [sic] 
_ throughout his work, Montesquieu seems 
, ih general to favor an empirical method 
of some type and to rely mostly upon a 
'- broad array of observable data even though 


` he supplements this with reasoning fron 


general accepted values in' order to gain 
greater. acceptability” (p. 19). 
"Accordingly, his method of proving that 
the Romans disliked commerce is to find 
that it is not'favored in the three areas 


Or: : 


-of law, which presumably ‘exhausts. their ` 


community life" (p. 131). Or: "The idea 
that the first mentioned function of the 


state, that is, the legislative process applies’ 
[sic] to the political and not to the other- 
. types-of law has substantial though indirect, 


"support . .'." (p. 296). 


Four hundred pages of this feckless | 
taken their toll - 


prose have, I confess, 
~ on my critical powers. Merry did, no 
doubt, have ingenuous reasons for writing 


Montes quieu's s Solen of Natural Govern- 
ment: it is even possible that- the wayward 
editors át Purdue had believable reasons : 
for publishing it;. but in my present state 
of stupefaction, I am unable to find reasons ` 


‘of any Kind for urging anyone else to 


read it. T 
BENJAMIN R. BARBER 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
SOCIOLOGY ` 


ALBERT SzeENT-GYörCYI. The Crazy Ape. 
Pp. 93. ` New York: Ensen Li- 
brary, 1970.. $3.95. 


One might suppose that, having attained 
the age of 76; having built a successful 
career in ‘science, crowned by a Nobel 
Prize; having amply demonstrated his own 
idealism by having come into conflict with 


„both Nazis and Communists and having had 


to escape from a native land endangered 


. by each successively; having even met the  . 
ultimate test of personal self-interest by © ` 


deliberately investing the only large sum 
of money he ever obtained, his Nobel Prize. 
winnings, in stocks which would fall in: 
case of war, so that he would not be lured 


` into hoping for war for the sake of profit, 


and being wiped out in consequence when 
war came—having done all this, a man 
might, with clear conscience, tell the world 
to go hang, laugh at it all, and take his 


leave in. peace and serenity. 


Not so Albert Szent-Gyórgyi who, out 
of his aged eyes, which, however, suffer 
from no lack. of clear vision, finds the 
world so exasperating that, even now, he 
can't resist reasoning with it. “Why does 
man behave like a perfect idiot? This 
is the problem I wish to deal with." That 
is how he starts this small book which 
contains his rambling, sometimes repeti- 
tious, always àgonized thoughts on the 
present world situation. ; 

In it, he places himself firmly on thie 
side of the young, the alienated, the hor- 
rified and nauseated. He opposes himself 
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to the military, the politicians, the patriots, 


and the hypocrites. 

He reasons out of heartbreak. With the 
capacity of man to improve himself, why 
does he labor to destroy himself? With 


the ability to solve the world’s problems, > 
why does he make it impossible to do so’ 


for the sake of being able to beat his mili- 
tary breast, and for the pleasure of killing 
his brother? : 

Perhaps the most biting comment he 
makes, and the most cynical and the truest, 
is to be found on page 35, where he speaks 
of the apparent rivalry and enmity between 
the American and Soviet military establish- 
ments and says, “The truth is that these 
two great armies are the sweetest of allies, 
for without the Soviet army we would not 
need ours, and vice versa, and the fruits 
of the labors of the citizens of these two 
countries would not go to their defense 
departments." i 

This man, old only in years, is gently 
caustic in his consideration of the geron- 
tology that rules the world. It is the old 
men, past learning, indissolubly wedded to 
outmoded ways of thought they cannot 
unlearn, that rule and ruin mankind. 
Somehow, Szent-Györgyi feels, the dead 
shibboleths must be pushed aside and the 
United States and Soviet Union must learn 
to cooperate in a search for solutions, fol- 
lowing the system of the scientific method, 
which does not ask, "Who is right?" but 
only “What is truth?" 

Listening to Szent-Gyórgyi, one is almost 
lured into thinking that perhaps one ought 
not trust anyone under seventy-six. 

Tsaac Asimov 

Associate Professor of Biochemistry 

Boston University School of Medicine 

Boston f 

Massachusetts ` 


Paimre E. SLATER. The Pursuit of Lonel- 
ness: American Culture at the Breaking 
Point. Pp. xiii, 154. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1970. $7.50. 


A crisis is rapidly approaching for 
American society. An “old culture,” based 
on the premise that there are not enough 
of the good things in life to go around, is 
ebout to bury the world in foolish competi- 
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tion, insidious consumer goods, and aggres- 
sion. A “new culture," produced by the 
old and involving in the main members of 
the younger generation, is centered about 
the need for a rapid change which would: 
result in the focusing of cooperative effort 
toward the end of fulfilling genuine human 
needs. 

The old-culture people must recognize 
the need for sweeping change and go along 
with it lest the split between old and new 
widen to the point where it cannot be 
closed. 

Slater presents a series of indictments of 
American culture, and believes that he has 
identified the underlying causes for its cor- 
ruption. We have been sold the idea that 
sexual fulfillment is not easily attainable. 
However, we ‘purposely provide sexual 
titillation in all areas of life. Add to this 
the fact that the American family fosters 
Oedipal fantasy and preaches romantic 
love, and the result is a tense, frustrated, 
yet energetic people, a people who find re- 
lease for their sexual frustrations through 
meaningless striving and aggressive be- 
havior. : 

We have, in other words, been made un- 
witting slaves to technological advance- 
ment, sacrificing our human potential for- 
the sake of new machinery. 

Slater’s arguments notwithstanding, one 


` wonders whether his predictions of a choice 


being limited to either acceptance of the 
new culture.or "living under a fascist re- 
gime" is not, in fact, exaggerated. He 
does not consider the possibility that we 
shall see neither a sweeping shift from old 
to new, nor a "breaking point" reached and 
passed, but rather a muddling through. 

Doctor Slater is given to colorful, and at 
times perhaps excessively colorful, lan- 
guage. One is forced to disregard the 
hyperbole in order to appreciate the point 
being made. For example, *. . . in upper- 
middle-class America generally, parents re- 
late to their children in a somewhat vam- 
piresque way. They feed on the child's 
accomplishments, sucking sustenance for 
their pale lives from vicarious enjoyment 
of his or her development" (p. 59). 

At times, the reader wonders whether he 
is being exposed to hypothesis or theory: 
“The idea of placing restrictions on sexu- 
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ality was a stunning cultural invention, 
more important than the acquisition of 
fire. 
which was limitless and unflagging—one 
which enabled him to build his empires on 
earth”: (p. 84). 

The author's suggestions for an "action 


program" are rather weak. However, this . 


need not detract from his principal thesis. 

The Pursuit of Loneliness is extremely 
interesting, — thought-provoking 
Slater's ideas are worth listening to. 

Gorpon HALPERN 

Assistant Professor 

Division of Liberal Studies 

Husson ‘College 

Bangor ` 

Maine 


WiLLiAM Braven. The Age of Aquarius: 
Technology and the Cultural Revolution. 
Pp. 306. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1970. $7.95: 


This is a useful and salevat review of 
current ideas about what is going on in our 
troubled society, and whether we are head- 
ing for Armageddon or the “age of Aquar- 
ius.” The theme is set by a quotation 
from Teilhard de Chardin: “What . . . di- 

- vides . . . men . . . into two camps is . 
an attitude . . . those who simply wish to 
make the world a comfortable dwelling- 
place . . . (versus) those: who can only 
conceive of it as a machine for progress— 
or better, an organism that is progressing.” 

Braden has done yeoman service as intel- 
lectual reporter to the educated public, in 
much the same way as, without. invidious 
comparison, Stuart Chase or Vance Pack- 
ard. He has not only competently inter- 
preted dozens of books, but interviewed 
their authors for further comments, espe- 
‘cially: Thomas Altizer, Bruno Bettelheim, 


Jarl Dyrud, Erik Erikson, Richard Flacks, `` 


Daniel Freedman, Andrew Greeley, William 
Grier, Edward Hall, Fred Hampton, -Ken- 
neth Keniston, Christopher Lasch, Timothy 


Leary, Martin Marty, Milton Monson,. 


Daniel Offer, David Polish, John Robinson, 
Peter Rossi, Hugh Schonfield, Joseph 
Schwab, George Wald, and Gibson Winter. 
This produces a lively and illuminating 
dialogue on the basic theme of humanistic 


In it man found a source of energy 


reading. 


romanticism from such secularistic 


: nology is a false choice; 
_a humanized technology” on a basically bio- 
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protest against technology, with consider- 
able emphasis on student unrest. The ideas 
reported range from sociology to theology, 
Thoreau to Abbie Hoffman, McLuhan to 
Marcuse, Freud to Spock. Considerable 
space is given, for example, to the dispute 
between Bettelheim and Flacks over how 
much student unrest can be attributed to 
adclescence; chapters are devoted to what 


-the Black Power movement is seeking, and 


whether there is a theology consistent -with 
modern technology. 

The book concludes with a cogent analy- 
sis of the “death of God” crisis, ‘the rush to 
“relevance” of social action by churches, 
and the counter-swing to mysticism and 
“rele- 
vance.” Braden. dismisses the “cultural 
revolution," however, as a false hope; and 
Scores protesters for not making "greater 
effort to be effective rather than merely to 
be right" (291). Humanism versus tech- . 
“what we need is 


logical model of balanced growth (292). 


"The task of young America is to create “ 


truly organic society" (293). 
We are not going to get a final verdict 


: from such a survey of views, but we do 


get a clearer picture of the scene and its 
possibilities. The interviews add new ma- 


 terial to what is available in the literature 


but no social scientific findings; nor is 
there an original contribution to theory. 
Such criteria should not be used to judge 
this book. For readers oi the Annals, per- 
haps the most pertinent question is how 
useful it is as a reading for university stu- 
derts. On this score, I should say that it 
is interestingly written, competent, sensi- 
tive, and should stimulate them. My main 
reservation concerns the total lack of anno- . 
tation, since Braden has opted for a general 
trade market and sacrificed the notes. Stu- 
dents stimulated to follow up a statement 


will be on their own with the general card 


index. It is too bad to be all fired up 
with no place to go. 
ORRIN E. KrAPP 
Professor of Sociology 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 
California 
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RozBERT W. Friepricus. A Sociology of 
Sociology. Pp. xxiii, 429. New York: 
Free Press, 1970. $11.95. 


The title of this book suggests a compre- - 


hensive investigation in historical perspec- 
tive of the influence of sociological factors 
and social conditions on the kind of work 
sociologists are doing. Its content, how- 
ever, covers only a small portion of this 
vast subject. The “sociology” of the title, 
which refers to the object of Friedrichs’ 
analysis, is restricted to “sociology as it is 
and has been advanced in the past genera- 
tion or two in the United States” (p. x), 
while the “sociology” which signifies his 
approach is confined to the task of "ad- 
vancing the discipline's awareness of its 
own peculiar life-style and the fiction that 
supports it" (p. 313). While the book, 
thus, falis short of doing full justice to 
"sociology of sociology," it nevertheless 
represents an important contribution to 
sociological theory. 

Friedrichs examines recent developments 
in sociology within the framework of 
Thomas Kuhn's well-known analysis of 
scientific revolutions. He is concerned, 
therefore, with the paradigms that Ameri- 
can sociologists have orginated, the impli- 
cations of these paradigms, and their even- 
_ tual fate. Friedrichs discerns two funda- 
menta] images of the nature of the subject- 


matter of sociology. The first one involves . 


the concept of the social “system” and of 
the functions that are connected with its 
structure. The “system” paradigm was 
dominant and served as a guide and di- 
rective of sociological analysis in the years 
1930 to about 1955. Since then, another 
paradigm has come into prominence. It 
involves the image of “conflict” as the 
basic social fact, and the stress on social 
change rather than on equilibrium and 
stability. : 

Both paradigms can be shown to be rele- 
vant to the understanding of social proc- 
esses. Therefore, a third one which 
Friedrichs calls the “dialectic paradigm" 
also is operative. This paradigm aims at 
a synthesis of the "system" and "conflict" 
paradigms, and is the stance that Fried- 
richs favors. 

At present, the situation is in flux. None 
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of the three paradigms is dominant at the 


.moment, and a number of sociologists are 


trying their hand in developing alternative 


*paradigms. This ferment and controversy 


is ably described and discussed by the au- 
thor. His coverage of current literature is 
remarkably comprehensive, and his com- 
ments offer valuable insights and criticism. 

One of Friedrichs’ original contributions 
to a sociology of sociology is his amend- 
ment to Kuhn's thesis. In sociology, ac- 
cording to him, a pragmatic level is op- 
erating which Kuhn did not recognize. 
The sociologist, however, besides having to 
have an image of his subject matter also is 
forced to encompass himself as a scientist, 
his activity and his self-image as part of 
his subject matter. In fact, this additional 
level appears to be primary, and the basic 
paradigms on the substantive level can be 
shown to be derivatives of two basic self- 
images of sociologists. One such image is, 
that of the sociologists as value—free; the 
“system” paradigm is its product. This 
image engenders what Friedrich calls the 
priestly mode. The other image is that of 
the sociologist as engagé. Friedrichs calls 
it the prophetic mode, and he regards the 
“conflict” paradigm as an outcome of this 
stance that takes recourse to standards of 
valuation or explicit commitment which. 
transcend the bounds of empiricism. 

‘In several chapters, Friedrichs presents a 
wide-ranging analysis and critique of the 
claim to value-neutrality in sociology. He 
shares the view of those who hold that the 
personal or intrasubjective enters decis- 
ively into the context of sociology. This 
recognition favors the prophetic mode for, 
as he sees it, "an epistemology that would 
reduce social experience to simply a net- 
work of determinate objects is transformed 
thereby into man's most reliable instru- 
ment for extending meaningful responsibil- 
ity and substantive freedom" (p. 315). 

Friedrichs holds that the prophetic para- 
digm is in the ascendancy in contemporary 
sociology. While he, too, supports this 
mode, he does not reject the priestly mode. 
Inasmuch as he favors the dialectic para- 


. digm as a way of avoiding the "system'— 


"conflict" anomalies, he also favors plural- 
ism on the level of self-image. Such 
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pluralism is informed by the dialogical 
character of the connection between inter- 
and intra-subjective experience. He ex- 
pects this dialogue between the prisstly and 
prophetic mode to continue indefinitely. 
He closes his book with the confession that 
"if one would seek a term that would en- 
velop both the active and passive, the lib- 
erating and ordering, nature of our calling 
as sociologists, perhaps witness may do.” 


The sociologist would be witness to the - 


profoundly social dialogue that is man. 
: ' "THEODORE ABEL 
Professor Emeritus . 
Hunter College — 
City University of New York 


Pune Mason. Patterns of Dominance. 
Pp. xii, 377. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, London, 1970. $11.50. 


This is a wide-ranging discourse on the ` 


theme of dominance and subordination. 
Ubiquitous and time-honored, stratifica- 
tion and subjection have varied in intent, 


expressed or implied, in degree and severity . 


of control, and in consequences. Some 
societies have been rigid and tense, as in 
present-day South Africa, others relatively 
relaxed and fluid. The author analyzes 


situations, especially in Latin America, ` 


Southern Asia and Africa south of the 
Sahara, with the view of identifying pat- 
terns of dominance and assessing the roles 
of such variable factors as numerical pro- 
portions of the ruling and ruled, sex rela- 
tionships, religious ideals or pretensions: 
attitudes to manual labor, and the economic 
resources of the territories involved. While 
ancient and more recent preindustrial soci- 
eties are considered, the main preoccupa- 
‘tion of the book is with the colonial re- 
gimes of modern times, thé revolt against 
imperialism, and post-colonial problems. 


The emphasis is on race and color as mod- 


ern factors in dominance. 

Conceived as a cooperative undertaking, 
with a number of specialists concentrating 
on specific areas, the author's task is to 
present a synthesis of the conclusions. 
This he has accomplished in a broadly 
interpretive manner, using a variety of 
materials, notably the specialized studies, 
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several of which are still in' draft form. 
This method has enabled the author to 
dispense with detailed documentation. His 
contribution centers in.the sweep of his 
argument based on wide reading and inti- 
mate personal knowledge, particularly of 
India and South Africa, rather than on 
analysis ‘of specific sources evidenced by 
chapter and verse. The method is com- 
parative and situational, in a sense analogi- 
cal. 

The merits of the book are its freedom 
from ideological dogmatism, the tentative 
nature of its conclusions, and its penetrat- 
ing insights. The author underscores the 
complexities of dominance, which in turn 
preclude generalizations about the pre- 
ponderance of single factors, such as the 
Catholic-Protestant variable, or the need 
for manpower, as the key to the relative 
rigidity of segregation. For the same 
reason, no recipe emerges as a universal 
nostrum for the cure of the malady of in- 
equality. In this work, the challenge to 
dominance is not confined to the repudi- 


ation of economic exploitation and the 


demand for self-determination. It tears 
at the very roots of the evil—the warrant 


_of history, justification by divine sanction, 


the pseudo-science of Social Darwinism. 
It is assumed that the consequences must 
affect Europe as well as the post-colonial 
world. Mr. Mason acutely alludes to the 
worsening of majority-minority relation- 
ships in England and France, and he won- 
ders whether the homogeneous national 
state can continue to prevail, or whether 
these societies too must yield to the re- 
quirements of cultural diversity. - More- 
over, the author’s conception of a “just 
society” constitutes a warning that in the 
area of dominance and subjection, and es- 
pecially where race relations are involved, 
we face the prospect not of a ready solu- 
tion to be grasped at one fell swoop, but 
of an aspiration to be approximated in a 
long and painful process. 

Within the book, ones misses a discus- 
sion of the Communist pattern of domi- 
nance. Soviet Russia has much to say 


-about the evils of imperialism and the in- 
„justices of Western societies. But its own 
_brand of “equality” betrays the familiar 
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features of dominance—authority rooted in 
coersion and in the myth of Leninist sci- 
.entism, consensus induced by a licensed 
caste of indoctrinators, and acquiescence 
shielded by censorship. An analysis of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine would have been espe- 
cially enlightening. 
Oscar I. JANOWSKY 

Emeritus Professor 

City College and 

City University of New York 


Jor. Kove. White Racism: A Psycho- 
history. Pp. vii, 300. New York: Pan- 
theon Bocks, 1970. $7.95. 


Psychological interpretations of history, 
one facet of the elderly “New History,” 


have had a resurgence in recent years, while 


psychologists and psychiatrists have in- 
creasingly probed the psyche of Clio. Ko- 
vel, a medical doctor from -Columbia Uni- 
versity, and director of the undergraduate 


medical education program in psychiatry at- 


the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
defines psychohistory “as the study of the 
historical funciion of the changing mean- 
ings of things, a theory of cultural change” 
(p. 6). His methodology, he writes, is new 
because it emphasizes the “unconscious 
meaningfulness of culture as a synthetic 
organism" (p. 6, fn. 1). Racism is a 
symbolic product of culture only insofar as 
the "symbols and fantasies of racism have 
been themselves generated Ly the history of 
race relations and sustained by ihe rest of 
an organically related culture” (p. 5). 

In the Thirteen Colonies and the United 
States, white racism had its roots in slavery. 
Fear of slave revolts and retaliation against 
the dehumanizing of slave women created 
a sense of projected guilt among slave- 
holders. The North, becoming increasingly 
industrialized and extracting more wealth 

: from slavery than did the South, degraded 
all. labor, but particularly nonwhite labor. 
White racism in both sections was nour- 
ished.by the long struggle over abolition, 
the Civil War, reunion ard reaction after 
the War, the nadir at the turn of the 
century, and the current efforts to end 
institutionalized racism. Out of these sit- 
uations arose such fantasies as “black 
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aggression and sexuality," “black ‘bestial- 


ity, ” and "dirty and smelly” Negroes (pp. 
68, 73, 83). 
Today, most white Americans are 


Metaracists: they are not prejudiced, but 
they acquiesce in “the larger cultural order 


. which continues the work of racism" (p. 


212). Since there is little likelihood that . 


' American institutions and culture wil per- 


mit necessary improvements in the life of 
Negroes to eradicate the causes and sym- 
bols of white racism, guerrilla warfare and 
the Black Revolution may bring on fascist 
regression: "the darkness sequestered in 
racism may yet come to rest over black 
and white alike" (p. 230). 

Like many other writers, Kovel unwit- 
tingly fortifies the symbols. and fantasies 
by his almost indiscriminate use of black 
to refer to all Negroes. He apparently 
does not know that many Negroes are of- 
fended when they are called black, and 
that light-skinned Negroes are haied by 
Black Revolutionaries almost as much as 
are whites. 

no Rayrorp W. LOGAN 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


Donatp Canty. A Single Society: Alter- 
natives to Urban Apartheid. Pp. ix, 181. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. 
$5.95. 


A Single Society is a book of ideas and . 
ideals for the accomplishment of ‘such a 
society in these United States, where 
blacks and whites will move about as 
though there were no difference in color or 
otherwise. _ : 

Many of the ideas are no doubt workable 
provided the idealists work together and 
involve the practical minded. Money is a 
most necessary involvement in order to ac- 
complish these ideas, or ideals, which in 
turn involves practicality. Visionary folks 
will see the place, but someone must find 
and lead the way in an operative and 
expedient direction. 

Some of the best plans and ideas go 
astray because of what seems too much 
discussion about a conglomeration of plans, 


‘about 70-30 ratio. 
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by too many people. 
and never find the individual tree. There 
is not the necessary meeting of minds. If 


someone could follow.through with power - 


and speed to accomplish some of the ideas 


set forth, success could be achieved. There: 
are times, however, when the best of minds, . 


. working seemingly. on a plan for the-accom- 


x. plishment of a stated and evidently plainly 


- obvious solution, with no lack of funds to 
render completion of the project, will fail 
to find “the termites in the wood pile.” 


Pittsburgh presently has an example of a 
seemingly exemplary plan gone awry. The. 


: Board of Education, an appointive board 


- ‘of the elite, formulated a plan which would. 


provide for integration of the high schools. 
Not that there were no dissenters, but for 


- the most part they were outside the board 


.and particularly among. the public. |: . 
. The: plan was to build "great high 
Schools" : 
The architects and consultants went to 
work at a total cost of almost five million 
dollars; property was acquired at a cost of 
over sixteen million, with another million 
spent on demolition. Now the whole plan 


has been voted out,:to be.dropped as is, 


and much of the cost cannot be recovered. 

It has been determined that if the “East” 
: school were to be built as planned, it would 
.' probably result in an enrollment of 5096 
: . black, whereas the original plans figured 
Experience has shown 
that the rates quickly rise to 7596: or more 
black. A drop in enrollment of over one 


thousand yearly no doubt had a great influ- - 


ence on the decision tò cancel the plan. 

Now, everything having been placed in 
one’ basket; there are no other plans, we 
understand, for totally and fully integrated 
systems. New plans are needed. The 


original plan was for schools to be started. 


at spaced intervals, néeding three years for 
completion. A new start means a delay 


of that many years unless a new plan is^ 
.forthcoming with more speed. Maybe by ` 


that time it won’t be needed, for the public 
may have done what is needed to be done, 


in its own way. Maybe they need the i 


help of Donald Canty. 


Pittsburgh 
"Pennsylvania - 


. They see the forest 


took two and one-half hours. 
im various sections of the city: 


mainly 
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Rose Herrer. Racial Policies and Prac- 
tices of Real Estate Brokers. Pp. xiv, 
387. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1969. $9.50. ` 

GEORGE SrERNLIEB. The Tenement Land- 

` lord. Pp. xxi, 269. New Brunswick, 
N-J.: Rutgers University Press, 1969. 
$6.00. 

Professor Helper's book grew out ofa- 
doctoral dissertation in sociology. earned at 


: the University of Chicago in 1958.- The 


inlerviewing for the four year study was . 
‘dene in 1955 and 1956.- A less extensive ` 
follow-up interview project was made ' 


` during 1964 and 1965. 


In her major survey, the author con- 
ducted 121 interviews including ninety from 


her samples of real estate brokers in the 


Chicago areas. The average of the latter 
Three 


“areas” in Chicago were selected for her 


research. The first was currently being 
occupied by Blacks. The second area is 


considered as a mainly Black -settlement. 
The third was an area of possible Black 
settlement which was largely white except 


-for a small pocket. 


A comparison of the two surveys indi- 
cates that the policies and practices of 
Chicago real estate brokers toward Blacks 
have not changed substantially from -the 
mid-fifties. "Their practices continue to be 
restrictive. However, Doctor 
Helper rejects any simplistic “devil”. theory ` 
of brokers, and she explains in detail why 
they follow practices of discrimination. 

Based on her studies of large-scale inte- 
grated housing developments, she believes 
that professional builders such as Morris 


‘Milgram following a “benign quota” policy, 


as administered in Concord Park and 


` Greenbelt Knolls near Philadelphia, may - 


furnish an answer to the analogous problem. 
of building integrated neighborhoods. Doc- 
tor Helper.also believes that Black leaders 
with the cooperation of whites can main-: 
tain a workable racial ratio as they did in. 
Lakeview, Long Island inthe early sixties. : 
The methodology is adequately explained 
in both Chapter II and the Appendices, 
which include her interview schedule and 
forty-seven tables. "There is a useful index 
for the reader who wishes, for example, to 
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find out "the Code, of Ethics of the Qd 
tional Real Estate Boards (NAREB)" o 
"tip points." 


This work is ise avons person effort, 
although the author received suggestions - 


‘from authorities, especially at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, and from Dean Joseph D. 


Lohman, School of Criminology, University 
of California, who provided the Foreword. 
In a closely related study, The Tenement 


Landlord, Professor Sternlieb, Director of - 


.the Urban Studies Center at Livingston 
College, Rutgers University, discusses in 
detail the effects of slum ownership and of 
the housing market on the maintenance and 
rehabilitation of tenements. One reason 


for interest in this volume is that Doctor - 


Sternlieb, in his first edition published in 
1966, predicted the 1967 Newark, New 
Jersey riots. Unlike Doctor Helper’s Chi- 
cago study, the Newark slum research was 
undertaken by a team of specialists in- 


cluding experts in field work, title research, ' 


and computer programming. The Urban 
Renewal Administration of the United 


States Department of Housing and Urban ` 


` Development (HUD) financed the first 
edition and supported the present study. 
Newark is a typical old city presenting, 
in an advanced degree, most urban slum 
problems. The study of tenement land- 


lords in Newark is somewhat technical, but ~- 


the more detailed materials are in the ap- 
'pendices- including sampling methodology, 
problems of census terminology, and the 
interviewer's manual : There are more 
than one hundred tables and charts as well 
as eight pages of revealing photographs of 
tenement neighborhoods included in the 
text. Three hundred and ninety-two depth 
interviews were conducted with owners of 
566 parcels, a parcel being defined as a 
tenement having three or more apart- 
ment units. Each parcel was intensively 
analyzed. 

In spite of the extremely tight tenement 
market, cities are producing areas of 
housing so bad that they cannot be occu- 
pied by human beings. Sternlieb describes 


how the system of allocation of resources . 


functions ‘in such a way that it fails to 
provide tenants with adequate housing, 
health services, police protection, sanita- 
tion, schools, and other necessities for a 
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sane society. Among the Director’s most 


. significant findings are the facts that the 


worst kept tenements are owned by “slum- 
lords,” and these slum specialists control 


_ the bulk of the parcels, while the best 


housing is maintained by resident owners. 

According to the author, a tax system 
should be developed rewarding single resi- 
dent property owners who make improve- 
ments, and penalizing those who fail to | 
maintain their properties. Professor Stern- 
lieb advocates the extensive use of Federal 
Housing Administration type loans for 
owner-occupied tenements as well as grants 


- following the analogy of the historic Home- 


stead Acts. These instruments would be 
used as part’ of Doctor Sternlieb’s “stick 
and carrot" approach as. incentives and 
sanctions to reward and punish landlords on 
the basis of performance. 

Sternlieb suggests adopting, with modifi- 
cations, the experience of federal agricul- 


- tural extension agents for advisory services 


rather than the patron-client relationship 
system often associated with welfare. The . 
new resident single ownership landlords 
could learn the significance of "sweat 
equity" and of “the storm window syn- 
drome" which causes unsophisticated ten- 
ants to be victimized by unscrupulous 
salesmen. 

Both volumes should be especially help- 
ful to teachers and students who are, in 
increasing numbers, concerned with ghetto 
problems and urban planning. Scholars 
doing research on urban slums will find 
these works essential. 

-MEWN J. Sear — 

Professor of Social Science 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing ABE 


. Hucx CARTER and PAuL C. Grick. Mar- 
riage and Divorce: A Social and Eco-. 
nomic Study. Pp. xxix, 451. Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: 
1970. $8.50. 
Two distinguished demographers have 
made a scholarly contribution to the series 
of “Vital and Health Statistics Mono- 
graphs” published under the auspices of 
the American Public Health Association. 
They are well suited to their formidable 
task since each represents one of the two 


Harvard University Press, 


E. 
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major sources of statistics in the United 


States pertaining to marriage and divorce; 
namely, the National Center for Health 
Statistics and The Bureau of the Census. 


The book contains 180 tables and 22 ` 


figures which are not easy to integrate into 
a clear picture. Given the diverse sources 


of the data, there are varied statistical 


units such as events, persons, couples, 
familial relationships, and.familial groups, 


. often qualified by attributes such as status, 


age, income, gender, and race. Further- 
more, the units are interrelated, combined 
and distributed i in space and time. 

In seven of the thirteen chapters, the 
authors assemble materials, : 
tables, from various governmental publica- 
tions in a conventional fashion. . In’ addi- 
tion, Carter tells the story. of improving 
statistics and expanding registration areas, 
and then thoughtfully discusses legal and 
administrative aspects. Glick presents in- 
teresting information: on intermarriage and 
relates marital ‘status to health. The re- 
viewer will make four comments which, 
given the difficulties of the task assumed 
by the authors, are more wistful than 
critical. 


(1) One Could wish for a more, system- - 


atic conceptual integration of the informa- 
tion offered. There'is often an atomistic 
presentation with südden transitions in con: 
sideration of ‘gender and racial aspects. 
Perhaps the chapter on “Comparitive Inter- 
national Trends" might have been. usefully 


supplemented by one on white — non-white: 
comparisons. 


In seeking clues as: to. rela- 
tive importance of statistical facts and 
glimpses of underlying causation; one finds 
a section on “discussion” at the end of four 
chapters, a final chapter offering conclu- 
sions, and, furthermore, notes at the end 


of the book numerically keyed to the text. 


of the various chapters. Occasionally, how- 
ever, rather than illuminating generaliza- 
tions, one finds in these places distorting 


condensations in the’ form -of comparisons : 


without clarity' as to what referents are 
being compared. ` : 


(2) For one “type. of reader, a ‘sharper 


focus of information’ on "relevant questions 
would have been helpful. Examples ‘would 
include “Is there an’ increase in the per- 
centage of children having the ‘experience 


often whole ` 


of social change" 


- by others to social problems. 


of parental divorce?," "Are women ac- 
quiring status equal to that of men?," or 
“How is the ‘melting pot’ affected by mar- - 
riage and divorce?.” Certainly relevance 

is not just a noise made by young people, 

and the 180 tables of the book are prob- 

ably not equally important. . : 

(3) For the scholarly reader seeking a 
reference work, the book might have been 
made more helpful. A bibliography was 
prepared under Carter’s direction by the 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics Brarich of 
the National Center in 1964, but it was not 
included. - The notes at the end of the book 
document the chapters but do not lead the 
researcher alphabetically to the work of a 
particular writer. The index, -if fully: 
prepared by name as well as subject, 
would have been ‘highly ‘useful, but the 
compilation -is inconsistent. The sübject 
“hairdresser” is found and -the names 
Dike and Pratt but not those of. Carter, 
Glick, Winch, Monahan or even Jacobson, 
the author of "American Marriage and 
Divorce." 

(4) The coverage ‘of recent and rapid 
changes concerning marriage and divorce 
seems limited. Mention is made of “winds 
and thé drastic new 
divorce Jaw of 1966 in New York is de- 
scribed, but recent changes in laws con- 
cerning racial intermarriage are obscurely 
mentioned in footnotes. Little is said of 
incompatibility as a ground for divorce in 
states‘other than New York, the modifica- 
tion .of ‘laws concerning alimony, and of 
the challenge to the doctrine of recrimina- 
tion made by a court decision in Indiana. 
One looks in vain for information bearing 
on the. objectives of the “Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement" or on the protest concern- 
ing discrimination against homosexuals. 

But it-would be’ most unfair to: reproach 
the authors for not’ writing somè other kind 
of book. Carter and Glick avowed in their 
preface a demographic’ approach; and pro- 
posed information which might be applied 
‘The book 
is evidence that-they defined their task 
and performed it with -distinction. i 

“CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 

Professor Emeritus. ‘of Sociology 

` Indiana University | 

Bloomington SON 


Louis Kxiesmemo. Mothers in Poverty: A 
Study of Fatkerless Families. 
356. Chicago: Aldine, 1970. $9.75. 


At a time when so ‘much attention is. 


focused on the plight of the poor, substan- 


tial studies of f Giving in conditions . fessional worker—sociologist, social worker, 


of poverty are-needed urgently. It is easy 


to generalize about "the. culture of pov- 


erty.” It is tempting to want to believe 
one or more of the many myths that have 
been repeated so often. they sound valid. 
Far more difficult to conduct, and to learn 
from, is the kind of research Professor 
Kriesberg reports in this volume. 


Doctor Louis Kriesberg, at present Pro-' 


fessor of Sociology at Syracuse University, 


and Associate Editor of Social Problems, ` 


formerly was Senior Study Director of the 
National Opinion Research Center. He is 
eminently qualified to undertake the sophis- 
ticated research design that this book ex- 
emplifies. He dsecribes this research report 
as, "about mothers and children in poor 
fatherless families, But it is not simply 
about their plight. It attempts explana- 
tions of the way of life of poor people and 
the possible role their way of life plays 
in intergenerational transmission of pov- 
erty. My purpose in writing this book 
was to assess basic alternative explana- 
tions. Two apprcaches toward such expla- 

nations are examined in detail One em- 
` phasizes the development and maintenance 


of a subculture of poverty. The other. 


emphasizes the contemporary circumstances 
that make people poor, keep them poor, 
and to which the poor respond.” 

Data collected from the study of families 
in and around four public housing projects 
in Syracuse focuses upon the social life of 


. people who live in housing projects, rela- ~ 


. tions between the tenants and the residents 
of the neighborhood, the options mother- 
heads of fatherless families face in earning 
a living for their families, tlie ways in 

which they rear their children, as well as 
` their values, beliefs, and aspirations. 

The evidence from this in-depth study of 
poor mothers of fatherless families ‘does 
not support the ideas that (1) people con- 
tinue on welfare generation after genera- 
. tion, (2) children of broken families have 
disrupted marriages themselves, (3) the 
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Pp. x, 
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= poor prefer welfare out of preference for 


dependency, or that (4) husbandless 
mothers have. lower educational goals for 
their children than do married mothers. 
This is not a book for the amateur, nor 
for the poor mother herself; but the pro- 


researcher, teacher in the inner city, or 
social theorist—will find it invaluable. 
. , Evetyn Miri Duvar 
Family Life Consultant ; 
Sarasota i 
Florida 


. JouN A. O’Donnett. Narcotic Addicts in 


Kentucky. Pp. xi, 297. Chevy Chase, 
. Md.: National Institute of Mental 
Health, 1969. $3.00. 


It is refreshing, if a bit unreal, to move 


. from the metropolitan world of sensational 
.and widespread drug use to the sample of 
‘rural, white, Anglo-Saxon addicts from 


Kentucky that forms the basis for this 
monograph. Doctor O'Donnell has written 
a sober, meticulous, and balanced account 
of the social and medical history of 266 pa-- 
tients at the well-known United States 
Public Health Service Hospital for drug 
addicts at Lexington, trying to relate the 


- smaller world to the larger universe of 
. addicts. 


The results are sométimes quite 
predictable, sometimes surprising, some- 
times curiously anachronistic, but always 
honestly presented and critically evaluated. 
. Perhaps the crucial features of this 
sample are the predominance of cases in 


" the decades of.the thirties and forties, and 


the generally higher ages of patients, as 
compared with more recent age concentra- 
tions among addicts: Added to the fact. 
that the sample was restricted to Kentucky 
residents, principally from rural and small- 


.town areas, it is comparatively easy to 


accept such “uncharacteristic” findings as: 
little or no evidence. of blocked opportuni- 
ties as à motive for addictiori; introduction 
to drug use was largely related to narcotics 
prescriptions for illness or as a means of 
sobering up after alcoholic episodes; ad- 


-dicts were not engaged in crimes to any 


marked extent; drüg supplies were normally 
from sympathetic physicians rather than 
"pushers"; addiction declined when drug 
supplies were curtailed, either by law en- 
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forcement or: by refusals of physicians. 


. However, the more recent addicts in the 


x: 


. cality for the larger society: 


p Professor of Sociology 


` are representative of a small group of . 


sample.tend to be older, more involved in 


.post-addictive crime, ;and somewhat more 


dependent on family members. than: earlier 


' addicts, 
Because. of the utrepresentative’ nature. 


of the Lexington facility, as compared with 


< ‘the probable universe -of addicts; and the, 
- even more biased nature of the sample it- 


self, the results of this study are far from 
crucial to any theory of the addictive 


‘process or for any policy concerned with 


reducing or treating drug addiction: Ken- 
tucky's earlier success in halting the supply 
is cértainly beyond the, bounds of: practi- 


seem that .research “on addiction,. which 
Doctor O'Donnell strongly urges.in his last 
chapter, . must secure more diversified 
samples and should more directly seek to 


test and/or develop explanations for addic- 


tive careers. -The work of Lindesmith, 
Chein, Howard. S. Becker, and other stu- 


dents of addiction remains in a theoretical ' 


limbo, neither challenged nor confirmed by 
this investigation. 
^ ALVIN Boskorr 


| Emory University * 
Atlanta ` 
Georgia 


THEODORE BRAMELD.: 
ades: Mandate. to ‘Education. 
210. 
1970. $7.95. 


Responsible critics remind us of the 
serious nature of the deficiencies of the 
American schools. In the forefront of 
this intrepid vanguard, which includes Paul 


Pp. xiv, 


. Goodman, John Holt, and Edgar Frieder-. - 
berg, are older men, Erich Fromm, Robert 


Ulich, and Theodore Brameld. These men 


individuals, prophetic, voices crying in the 
wilderness, largely ignored but yet receiving 
a sympathetic ear from a growing number 


_ of teàchers, parents, , and other ‘concerned 


citizens. 
For most of "his career, ` Brameld has 


' argued persuasively ;and fearlessly fora 
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` It would 


The Climactic Dec- 


New York: Praeger Publishers, 


frank assessment of the schools’ function, 
and the purposes they actually serve in. our 
séciety. It is frighteningly apparent that 
tlie -schools rarely cultivate uniqueness, 
individuality, and creative use of imagina- 


. tion, but rather act as holding pens where 


young people are kept.off the labor market 
and from the importánt business of every 
community. “Students serve years in a 
system which tracks; sorts, and stamps with 


“approval those who' would fit dutifully into 
. the niches ‘of American bureaucracy. 


The 
cost of such. perversion of human talent, 
and the debasement of man’s creative po- 
tential to the age-old. treadmills of war, 
periodic depression, and deep social unrest 
has disturbed Brameld profoundly. His 


"book is a call for redirection of human 


purposes toward the task of self—fulfillment 
end richness óf meaning through education 
beginning with the infant and continuing - 
throughout the span of life, a fitting epi- 
logue to the long and distinguished career 
Brameld exemplifies. — . 

Brameld goes beyond ‘the symptomatic 
approaches ‘of Goodman and: Friedenberg 
to explore the possibilities of a philosophic 
and integrative principle which would yield 
new directions for education and replace 


. the present disparate and chaotic effort 
' which marks much of the curriculum, 


teaching, and administration of the schools. 
The present book is a ratioanle for such a 
principle, a principle, it should be noted, 
which is to be constantly reinterpreted and 
refined in the light of the needs and condi- 
tions of human fulfillment. The lack of 
finality for Brameld in no way implies lack 
of commitment or an unproductive neu- 
trality. Quite the conrtrary.. But time 


and tireless tinkering with. short-range 
“solutions”. have about run out. 


A prime 
requirement i in order to implement the most . 
promising alternatives which human inge- 
nuity can. devise is moral courage, the : 
willingness to abandon "safe," “tried” tech- 
niques of teaching and administration. -© 
In vain does the reader look through the 


; pages: of Brameld for.a strong statement 

~ Focusing upon the need for intrepid, imagi- 

. native personnel who would implement the 
insights contributed by the combined schol- ` 


arship of many disciplines. Without the - 


` competently written. 
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horses, the best built wagon will never. 


move. Much of our political-educational- 


social difficulty and seeming resistance of - 


problems to new approaches is due to 
collective unwillingness to recruit for key 
posts men and women of talent and courage 


who have some decent chance of success. . 


However many hacks and mediocrities we 
place in high office the problems can only 
fester and multiply! If vou require proof, 
look around you. ; 

The book is timely, provocative, and 


ant. One hopes that it will be issued as 

a paperback in order to increase the 

circulation it richly deserves. 

- FREDERICK E. ELLIS 
Professor of Education ; 
Western Washington State College 
Bellingham ; 


Jonn BirmincHam (Ed.). Our Time is 
Now: Notes from the High School 
Underground. Pp. xii, 262. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. $5.95. 


It would be very easy for us, given the 
dramatic challenges chazacterizing activi- 
ties on college campuses, to overlook what 
is happening among the precollege youth of 
American society. To wkat extent are they 
engaged in the many simultaneous revolu- 
tions which threaten the status quo in 
town, city, and campus? This skillfully 
prepared and extremely interesting book 
provides us with some startling revelations 
:about high school youth, particularly their 
intellectual and social maturity, and the 
capacities of some of their leaders to 
articulate their concern for the state of 
_ this chaotic society. : 

Based primarily on excerpts from high 
school underground newspapers, those 
which have emerged because school admin- 
istrators have been unable to effectively 
cc-opt student dissenters into the more 
conventional media activities in the schools, 
Birmingham has carefully selected writings 
dealing with similar themes. However, 
unlike too many edited works which pre- 
sent the work of others with little or. no 
editorial comment, this one provides exten- 
sive treatment of the points made by each 
author. : 1 


Its price is exorbi- . 
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The rationale for a high school under- 
ground movement was the presumed need 


to reorganize the schools along lines which | 


are closer to the concerns reflected in 
today's youth culture. "Student power" 
has become the.cry of some of these 
groups. How much power should the stu- 
dents demand? How to engage the apa- 
thetic majority? What are the issues? 
Censorship of student newspapers, the 
avoidance of "meaningful" social issues in 
the high school curriculum, tlie right of 
free speech, free organization, black stu- 
dent power and, at a more mundane level, 
the right to determine one's own style of 
dress, have all become issues which have 
elicited comments by high school under- 
ground editors. In addition to the power 
issues, however, Birmingham, a recent high 
school graduate who is a college freshman, 
discusses aspects of the youth culture itself, 
including drugs, sex, and rock music. 
Throughout ‘the book the comments 
clearly suggest that youth are exploited and 
ignored and that the revolution has already 
begun. It surely has in the large cities 
where conflict within and over the schools 
has become commonplace. But the 
sampling of writings presented in this book 
indicate that the high school underground 
is a national phenomenon, existing not only 
in the large cities, but also in Elgin, Wau- 
kegan, and Alton, Illinois; La Puenta, Cali- 
fornia; Tucson, Arizona; Hamilton, Ohio, 
and numerous other small towns and cities 
across the United States. Like the revolu- 
tion on the campuses, the high school 
revolution is leaving no community un- 


. touched. 


ErpHraAIM H. MIZRUCHI 
Professor of Sociology-  . 
Maxwell Graduate School 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse . 
New York 


G. V. Ostrov (Ed). Town, Country and 
People: Studies in Soviet Society, Vol. 2. 
Pp. vii, 260. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1969; $8.75. . . 
This, the second in a series of Studies 

im Sowiet Society, is a selection from 

articles chosen and edited by Professor G. 
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V. Osipov, President of the Soviet Socio- 
logical Association, and- an editorial board. 
In his introduction, Maurice Hookham 
describes sociological symposia held in 
Leningrad in 1966 and Sukhumi in 1967, 


, j „and then traces the developments and pres- 


ent status of research in population studies, 


urban sociology, rural sociology, and eth- - 
The extent of the work is im- 


nography. 
pressive, as is its formative state. The 
areas of argument are.curiously familiar, 
including the c E LC Lad con- 
frontation. 


Review is difficult, since the contribu- . 
. . tions were selected’ initially for general 


presentation, and then further selected for 
English readers. For instance, the fol- 
lowing papers on population topics. are 
"written simply and nontechnically: V. N. 
Starovskii, “The analysis of population 
growth”; Boris Urlanis, “Some demo- 
graphic trends”; Slesarev, Gennady, “Some 
socio-demographic relations and their 
effect on population";" Boleslav Yakov- 
: ` levich Smulevich, “Methods for assess- 
:. "ng the health of the. population"; and 
|J. K. Arkhangelskaya, “Models of popula- 
tion reproduction for long-term planning 
of housing construction" 
the latter were prepared in the Mathe- 
matical Economics Research Laboratory of 
the Novosibirsk State University. In gen- 


" eral, though, as late as 1966 and 1967, the 


focus in population growth was on mor- 
tality. One infers from the various con- 


tributions that fertility is responsive to 


place of residence, to housing, to occupa- 
tion, and that more abundant housing 
would result in increases. There are sug- 
gestions also that cultural level in'a socialist 
definition is related to reproduction. But 


the increasing and increasingly intensive . 
research on rates of reproduction, family 


expectations, and implicit future growth 
should also be mentioned as essential to any 
evaluation of the state and development 
of population research in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). 

The studies by Julian Kozyrev on “The 
family and family relations," and by A. 
G. Kharchev on “Marriage motivation 
studies,” present the changing Soviet fam- 
ily and the changing concepts of propriety, 
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Projections for- 


ethics, and immorality. The empirical 
study indicates that affections rather than 
family or economic motivations govern 
marriage. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the chap- 
ters are those on rural collectives: "An. 
Analysis of the objective prerequisites 
for eliminating the distinction between 
the working class and the peasantry," by: 
N. A. Aitov; "Primary rural collectives 
and their social functions,” by V. I. 
Selivanov; "A comparative sociological 


. survey of a Moldavian villate,” by V. N. 


Shubkin; "Social changes in the rural 
district of Vesyegonsk," by Vu. A. Arbatov 
and A. I. Todorskii; “The development 
of collectivist attitudes among agricultural. 
workers by O. I. Zotova and V. V. 
Novikov, In the U.S.S.R., as in the United 
States, students recognize that a 'genera- 
tion is required for deep transformations. 
But the recurring problem with which the 
sociologists of the U.S.S.R. concern them- 
selves is the identification with, and dedi- 
cation to, the State. The personal farm 
plot is deleterious; the collective is a lim- 
ited good; the goal is State production. 
This is not bald materialism. There is . 
major concern with actual equality for 
women. The establishment of the “objec- 
tive premises, for rapid economic develop- 


ment? is the base for inspiring the aspira- 


tions of people and stimulating their efforts | 
to attain a full life (pp. 167-168). 

' In addition to the chapters cited previ- 
ously, there is one on "Sociological as~. 


.pects of the modelling of towns," by L. 


N. Kogan and V. I. Loxtev, and one on 
"Methods. of research into religion," by 
L. N. Mitrokhin. There are two final 
chapters, "Rural sociology" and "Rural so- 
cial structure," both by Yu V. Arutyungan. 

This brief note is not the place for a 
discussion of the development of problem- 
oriented empirical sociology in relation to 


'the basic premises of causation and the 


goals of a society. It is this conditioning 
of subject, method, data processing, and 
discussion by the premises of a. changing 
Soviet society that is so enticing in the 
studies translated in Town, Country and 
People. It is also disturbing in the thought 
that the-implicit assumptions of our soci- 
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ety also condiiion our activities in the 
research project from the initial concept to 
the final editing. t 
n ` IRENE E. TAEUBER 
Senior Research Demographer 

Office of Population Research 

Princeton University 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


Par J. GREVEN, Jr. Four Generations: 
Population, Land, and Family in Colonial 
Andover, Massachusetis. Pp. xvi, 329. 
Ithaca, N.V.: Cornell University Press, 
1970. $12.50. 


In this systematic and detailed ETTA 
tion, Professor Greven has attempted to 
analyze the manner in which population, 
land, and the family affected four succes- 
sive generations of Andover, Massachusetts 
inhabitants in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. To reconstruct an accu- 
rate picturé of the hopes and ambitions of 
any people of long past generations is at 
best an imposing task, for there is inevi- 
tably a paucity of documentary evidence. 
In Greven's case, his task was somewhat 
facilitated by his belief that today's his- 
torian must utilize the pertinent techniques 
of the allied social sciences including de- 
mography, sociology, and psychology. 
Thus his is largely a quantitative study of 
probate records, deeds, town documents, 
vital statistics, and genealogical histories 
from 1650 to 1800. 


The author corcludes that his study sol- 


idly demonstrates the fact “that family 
structure is variable and complex” and is 
usually in “a slow but almost continuous 
process of change through time.” But at 
the same time he insists that when modern 
families are compared with those of seven- 
teenth century Andover, they “begin to 
look curiously traditional.” Indeed during 
the first three generations, the families be- 
came deeply rooted to their community, 
were more nuclear rather than extended in 
composition, and “he sons tended to delay 
their marriages until their middle or late 
twenties. While stability and cohesiveness 
characterized the private familial environ- 
ment of the earlier generations, around 
1720 many changes occurred. Now the 


' munity. 
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children reached maturity sooner, married 
younger, developed more independence 
earlier, and either became part of an ex- 
tended family or departed from the com- 
Greven skillfully demonstrates . 
how Andover, "having grown old and 
crowded, served as a seedbed for new 
communities being established elsewhere." 

Since the author's avowed purpose was 
to focus largely on inheritance and the 
transmitting of estates from generation to 
generation, it has not been possible for him 
to show the multidimensional historical 
process by which Andover developed as a 
backdrop for the births, lives, and deaths 
of the passing populace. The result is a 
somewhat placid treatment that lacks the 
exciting quality of synthesis with the 
dreams, the boredom, the work, and the 
day to day interpersonal relations that 
constitute the essence of family life. 

'The thorough bibliography indicates that 
the author has explored a wide variety of 
sources by no means restricted to Andover 
alone. Within the limits he has set for ` 
himself, Greven has made a fresh and im- 
portant contribution to one dimension of 
an enormously complex subject. 

PHILIP ARTHUR KALISCH 

Associate Professor of History 

and Social Sciences 

West Texas State d 

Canyon 

Texas 
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Davm Horowitz. The Abolition of Pov- 
erty. Pp. viti, 178. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1969, $5.95. 


Spectacularly successful achievement 
tends to confer a profound optimism about 
the tractability of basic problems before 
the assault of reason and will. The experi- 
ence can be heady, leading one to brush 
aside complications and difficulties. So it - 
is with David Horowitz, who has witnessed 
in his lifetime the implantation on the 
desert sands of the eastern Mediterranean. 
One of the principal managers of the Israeli 
economy from its early beginnings, he 


d ls 
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knows from first hand experience that 
poverty can be overcome. 

In this brief book, he.makes it all seem 
so easy. The economic achievements of 


: * all developed countries, and. some develop- 


ing ones, since the end of the second World 
War provide the evidence in support of 
his basic thesis. We know how to abolish 
- poverty, if only economic managers -were 
-permitted to adopt policy measures that 
have worked when Mey have been fairly 
tested. 

Horowitz lists fifteen such measures (pp. 
169-170) in his conclusions, no one of 


`. which will seem particularly startling or 


even unconventional to professional. econo- 
mists. Nor is the profession apt io dis- 
agree that this package of policies could 
indeed abolish poverty if they were “pur- 
sued in international coordination . and 
under a global plan.” 

_ One may quibble about how long it will 
take or about whether his list is- compre- 
hensive enough. He may gloss over some 
problems a bit too easily. For example, 
he asserts the mobility of capital and skill 
from the developed to the underdeveloped 
world. However, the translation of billions 
of dollars of monetary capital into eco- 
nomically viable capital projects in de- 
veloping nations has proved to be a back- 
breaking task. Moreover, skils have 


proved to be even less mobile than capital, . 


particularly if they are properly understood 
- to iríclude appropriate traditions end dif- 
ipm systems. 


* Even more important obstacles than in- 


adequacies of capital and skills are the 
social and political institutions of both de- 
veloped , and developing nations... They 
tend to view with satisfaction the rate of 
progress that has been attained, and with 
suspicion the further innovations that are 
necessary to accelerate economic growth 
' everywhere and to distribute its product 
more equitably. 
author advocates involve risks as well as 
the promise of high achievement. Policy 
makers tend to resist such risks as long as 
existing methods sustain a rate of progress 
that is tolerated by thé impoverished. 
Thus the author's modest proposal in 
1964 for tapping the private capital 
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'The innovations which the 


markets through interest rate subsidies ad- 
ministered by the World Bank continues 
in abeyance. Subjected to suspicion and’ 
specious argument at first, it has been 
endorsed ‘repeatedly by every analyst and 
international forum that has given it seri- 
ous intellectual consideration. Horowitz 
identifies-the guaranteed minimum and sup- 
plementary income proposal as the last 
major policy measure not yet available for 


" abclishing the remaining pockets of pov- ` 


erty in developed countries. Though the 
poverty-stricken citizens" of the world’s 


richest nation have resorted repeatedly to 


violence and breaches of the peace in al- 
most every major urban center, minimum 
income legislation has. yet to be enacted. 
'The kind of aid program for poorer coun- 
tries ànd the kind of trade policy with 
respect to their experts that. the author 
advocates are still further from adoption, 
whether by the United States or by the 


- other major developed nations. 


Nor are the defects of will, motivation 
and commitment, of receptivity to new 
policies and institutional, change limited to 
the developed nations alone. The less de- 
veloped countries are equally resistant to 


"corrective measures in- the utilization of 


aid and transferred capital through selectiv- 
itv of investment, social reforms, reducing : 
polarization in the societies of the under- 
developed world, higher taxation and 
restriction of export of capital" (p. 170). 
In the long run, such resistance to the 
préscriptions of modern social and technical 
engineering must be overcome. Mr. Horo- 
witz's contributions to the process consist 
first in identifying the proper goal—abol- 
ishing, rather than attacking, poverty. He 


then proceeds to demonstrate that man 


today possesses both the knowledge and 
the experience to achieve this end. Only 
a faith in the eventual triumph of reason 
is required to envisage the success of his | 
Grand Design. 

: JAcoB J. KAPLAN | 

Consultant : LN 
Washington, D.C. 


RoBERT E. Asner. . Developinent Assist- 
ance in the Seventies: Alternatives for 
the United States. Pp. xvi, 248. Wash- 
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ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1970. 
$6.95. : i 
Robert Asher writes about the war on 


poverty,.that part of it on the foreign: 


front, as an individual looking at develop- 
mental assistance policy at the inaugura- 
tion of a new administration and at the 
beginning of a new. decade. After two 
decades of experience "the development 
business needs the kind of 'great debate' 
and legislative fresh start that trade negoti- 
ations received under the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962." Tt is worth noting that the 
manuscript was completed in July 1969, 
but that reference to the Pearson Commis- 
sion Report of October, 1969 was made 
during the final editing process. The vol- 
ume antedates publication of the Peterson 
Task Force Report. 

There seems little suggestion in the tenor 
of the times that the second Great Debate 
is near at hand for the United States. 
Domestic poverty, inflation, Vietnam, and 
campus unrest absorb most of the energy 
available for debate, and as a consequence 
Asher’s volume, intended as a contribution 
to or perhaps to kick off the debate, will 
probably be read by the few already- 
agreeing who muster the interest from 
some personal commitment. "Tis a pity. 
His urging, however much one might ap- 
prove, of an annual United States (U.S.) 
"official" aid flow, excluding military assist- 
ance, of $9.7 billion by 1975, in these days 
of stringency, late, and even smaller ap- 
propriations, and apparently increasing 
isolationism, is suggestive of the man’s 
. willingness to swim against a swiftly 
flowing stream. 

His excellent review of the lessons 


learned through two decades of develop- 


ment is edifying although one can learn a 
good deal, too, by looking beyond that par- 
ticular period: (1) The purposes of aid 


must command substantial support at the : 


receiving end. (2) Development is a long- 
run process involving a serious attempt to 
plan ahead, mobilize resources, and the like. 
Keeping receiving countries on a short leash 
may be counter-productive. Neither the 
U.S. appropriating or operating agencies 
have been properly geared to the nature of 
the problem. (3) Sensible economic and 
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* social policies on the part of recipients are 


more important than injections of funds. 

(4) 1t is not the flow of funds that matters, 
as much as what is done with the incre- 

ments of income generated from the inflow. 

(5) The correlation between aid given and 

increased income is higher than that be- 

tween aid given and increased donor influ- 

ence with the recipient. (6) The project 

approach has advantages but also more 

disadvantages than was once thought. (7) 

Comprehensive national planning got a 

good try but is less effective in promoting 

development than was hoped. (8) Govern- 

ments of less developed countries seem to 

be able to manage vigorously only a few 

objectives. (9) Regionalism has some 

merits and has produced a few successes. 

(10) U.S. citizens blow successively hot 

and cold with respect to expectations from . 
aid programs. (11) Obstacles to develop- ` 
ment have been continuously underesti- 

mated, but, fortunately, so has resource- 

fulness in overcoming them. (12) It is 

harder to increase employment, even with 

rapid growth, than was expected. 

With all we have learned, however, which 
is considerable, we still practice more an 
art than a science. I agree. 

The book's subtitle, "Alternatives" is 
misleading, since the review section is fol- 
lowed by, not a survey of alternatives, but 
& particular proposal which can be re- 
counted only in its barest outlines: (1) The 
total U.S. aid program should reach 1 per- 
cent of its gross national product by 1975, | 
or about $14.2 billion of which $7.7 billion 
would be the official flow. This is a very 
substantial increase over current amounts. 
(2) The official flow would be composed of 
a $4.7 bilateral component, but increasing 
emphasis would be put on multilateral aid 
provision with it reaching $5.0 billion in 
1975. This, too, represents a major 
change in policy. Aid would necessarily 
be on a grant or a very soft loan basis 
because of the ever increasing debt servicing 
burdens. of development countries. Tech- 
nical assistance, however, ought specifically 
to be on a loan basis so as to assure its 
better use. (3) Trade policies of the U.S., 
and other rich nations, should be consistent 
with the objectives of increasing export 


“ earnings of less developed ‘countries even ` 
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' to the point of establishing tariff préfer- 


7, respect to manufactures. , 
* flow of useful private investment should be 


ences in their favor and particularly with 
(4) An expanded 


, encouraged through’ a U.S. overseas in- 


E 


` vestment corporation specializing primarily 
. in investment guarantees. 
, lem is then looked at from the point of 
“view of the U.S. balance of payments 
-problems which are assumed to exist 
" through the 1970's. 


(5) The prob- 


The desire for tied 


"loans is understood but their use decried. 


`The suggestion is made that the least we. 
--could do is to make the "loss" resulting 


` from required U.S. purchases in the form 


‘of a grant rather than in the form. of a 


* Joan, to be charged to a domestic program 


- rather than “foreign aid.” 


Capital export 


' controls are sought which, at the least, 


“would favor capital export to less developed 


` ceuntries rather than more developed coun- 


~ foundation” 


tries. (6) A central "téchnical assistance 
is proposed to organize, ser- 
“+ vice, and staff the bilateral technical as- 


: sistance program. This is thought | to have 


..& number of advantages. 


There is no serious quarrel with the well 


. thought-out and well presented proposal. 
“> It -reflects the author's knowledge and, 
: more than this, his wisdom, and Asher is 
aware, too, of the unpropitious timing of ' 
` recommendations for a major reform, how- 
ever critical it may be, as he cites (p. 100). 
'. William Gaud: 
"get from Capitol Hill . ... 
. difference .. 


“The loudest signal that I 
is one of in- 
. our foreign assistance ef- 


. forts are Jagging badly and nobody seems 


GILBERT P. VERBIT. 


to care.’ 
Joun M. Hunter 
. Director, Latin American Studies Center 
Professor of Economics: . 
`~ Michigan State University. 
„East Lansing 


Trade Agreements for 
Developing Countries. Pp. xi, 249. New 
York: ‘Columbia University Press, 1969. 
$8.50. 

A trade agreement EUM a particular 
framework for carrying on trade; it is one 
of many possible frameworks and as such 
is no guarantee that trade or exchanges, 


view of developing countries. 


‘price and volume changes. 
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in . fact, will ensue. There are two features 
inherent in trade agreements: one is the 
legal stipulation stating the way by which . 
free trade can be ameliorated; and the 
other is the assumption of certain under- 


lying economic forces which create the. ` 
‘motivation for making the exchange. 


This book is a painstaking examination ` 
of the legal mechanics of making trade 
agreements. ^ It^ is a manual for. the © 
makers of agreements and those who nego- 
tiate the terms from the special point of 
The book 
presumes a. knowledge of „the, economic 


interrelations of foreign trade, but does not 


use economic analysis to provide the rea- 
sons for the terms or conditions of the: 


agreement. . 


-Developing countries have interest in the 


negotiation of successful trade agreements | . 


because foreign trade is usually a signifi- 
cant proportion of their total economic 
activity which can provide leverage for 
growth, and trade is largely in primary 
products which are susceptible to great 
Without this 
stable leverage, supported through trade, 


‘developing countries are at a considerable 


disadvantage in the dynamics of world 
trade. As Mr. Verbit points out, the 
developing countries .are becoming in- 


creasingly aware of how they can affect the : l 


prices of primary products through collec- 
tive negotiations covering production and 
marketing. Furthermore, the incursion of 
inexperienced developing countries into 


. markets for their manufactured goods is 


facilitated by more assuréd conditions of 
sale cbtained through trade agreements..  - 

The book deals with far ranging topics. 
The author has .examined the General 


.Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


as a context for reducing trade barriers, : 
although he concludes that developing . 


‘countries sometimes face situations in 


which they must operate outside the pres- 
ent context of GATT. He also considers 
the nature of Most-Favored-Nation treat- 
ment, quantitative restrictions on trade, 


‘ state trading, export subsidies and dumping, 
. shipping regulations and the future of 


GATT. 
Mz. Verbit has provided a useful guide - 


"Book: Deparment ` 


for trade negotiators in developing coun- 
tries. The book is a helpful statement 
in international law throwing light on some 
mechanics of trade policy. 
, KENNETH J. ROTHWELL 

Professor of Economics 

University of New Hampshire 

Durham 


Henry RosEvEARE. The Treasury: The 
Evolution of a British Institution. Pp. 
~ 406. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1970. $12.50. 


This is the first major single vote his- 
tory of the British Treasury to be pub- 
lished, and for those scholars seeking an 
introduction to the subject, an invaluable 
work. While not as detailed as S. B. 
Baxter's The Development of the Treasury, 
1660—1702, it is better: organized, and it 
places the subject in bettér perspective. 
Those who, in the past, have used Thomas 
Heath's The Treasury and the few other 
works in the field, may now read Roseveare 
to better advantage. Indeed, the author's 
excellent bibliography contains all the 
works, major and minor, that relate to the 
subject, and the text indicates the author 
has used them well. 

The Treasury does pose certain problems 
for Americans unaware of the office’s func- 
tions in Britain, or without a more than 
passing knowledge of the British political 
system. The Treasury evolved from a set 
of chests kept under the King's bed to a 


highly complex office, the source of much 


conflict and contention in the last two hun- 
dred years. Along the way its influence 
and interests have irvaded other aspects 
of government. Rosevezre quotes a Vic- 
torian: Financial Secretary as ‘observing 
“This is a useful department to be in; it 
gives you the clue to most others," But 
he adds, "It doe$ not of course compare 
in interest with Education and the Poor 
Law." 

. The Treasury's power attracted many to 
its offices in the post-World War I era, and 
may be considered the center for Keynesian 
thought in government during much of the 
time. Its more impo-tant leaders appear 
to have had more in common with mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic Advisors 
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than with the United States Treasury De- 
partment. At a time when the American 
Cabinet has been unable to adjust to the 
needs of the President, who increasingly 
relies upon special assistants and advisors, 
it is interesting to read how its British 
counterpart was able to make the ad- 
justments necessary for modern political 
effectiveness. 

Necessarily, a book of this size can only 
survey a subject as large as the history of 
the Treasury. The sources are scanty for 
the early period, and so the author skims 
through it in essay-like fashion. By the 
seventeenth century, the sources are better 
and so is the analysis. Later on, however, 
Roseveare tends to narrate rather than’ 
analyze, as though he realized he had lim- 
ited space and wanted to include important 
happenings, sacrificing commentary along 
the way. A greater development of and 
commentary on Treasury history from the 
1920’s onward would have been welcomed. 
One can hope the author may turn his 
talents to such a book at some future time. 
As for the present work, it lives up to its 
promise admirably, and will remain impor- 
tant in the literature for many years. 


ROBERT SOBEL - : 


, Associate Professor of History 
New College of Hofstra 
Hempstead 
Long Island 
New York 


Ricard Hemmie MEYER. Bankers’ Di- 
plomacy: Monetary Stabilization in the 
Twenties. Pp. xi, 170. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1970. $8.00. 


"Meyer is the latest of a number of 
scholars who, in recent years, have begun 
to exploit the rich collection of unpublished 
papers ‘and correspondence of the leading 
central bank governors of the 1920's.in an 
effort to throw further light on various : 
aspects of central bank cooperatión and 
international monetary policy during that 
decade. In this case, the attention ‘is 
focused on the credits extended from 1926 
to 1928 to Belgium, Italy, Poland, arid 
Rumania by consortia of central banks, and 


_on the associated loans’ underwritten. by 
private bankers, in support of the programs 
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of PENET stabilization EA 5y ` 
--those four countries. The book’ neatly 
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es a and.is in fact of the same ` 


v genre as, the most ambitious study of S. 


; V. O. Clarke on Central Bank Cooperation 
. 1924-31 published i in 1967.: 

The book is a: painstaldngly detailed 

: historical narrative of the often, comp ex 

. and prolonged negotiations among central 

“haaks and governments leading up to thé 

- stabilization. credits and loans in question. 


ue We Jearn. much about the'intrusion of inter: . 


“> national political ‘considerations | into the 
-nezotiations concerned, despite the facile 
,, assumption of the. participants that these 


‘could be excluded. We gain-new insights- 


“int6 the personalities of thé leading central 


oe involved— Benjamin Strong ‘of the _ 
. Federal Reserve Bank, of. New: Ycik,. 


To Te a mo vua 
aer ues $ "owe 


points up the importance of institutional . ! 


izing official international financial assist- 


ance' so as to.avoid the embroilment of: 


. differert national interests in the details of 


-. individual credit arrangements, 


and the 
exploitation, . of those interests by . the. 
debtors to- their own advantage. For this 


- reason he regard ' as dangerous the tend- = 
` ency, since ‘World War II, for creditor 


countries to revert to.ad hoc ‘financing ar-c 


~ rangements - outside the ‘established interna-. 


tional financial institutions. His discussion , 


: of posi- -1945 developments, however, does 


not -seem directly relevant to the main 


"theme of his ‘book, and his attempt to draw ^ 


Montagu: Norman of the Bank of England,’ ` 


`. and Emile Moreau of the Bank of France— - 
"and their attitudes towards problems of: 


ay stabilization and reconstruction. 


, We are provided with such’ economic back- E 


^. ground on the four stabilization programs 


‘as is necessary to tie the story together. 
; On the other hand, the book, although one . 
“of the “Columbia Studies: in Economi:s," ' 


j - contains virtually no econoinic analysis - ot 
» any kind. 


The author argues that the negotiations, ; 


: especially in connection with the. Polish and 


Rumanian credits and- loans, fanned `ezist- `- 
-ing mistrust between the Bank of England. 
© and the Bank of France and “destroyed the. 
unity of viewpoint and unquestioning -` 


parallels between the earlier and more. 
recent. experiences seems rather labored. 
Artur I., BLOOMFIELD 
- Professor'of Economics . 
. University of Pennsylvania 


SEvFARTH, SHAW, FAIRWEATHER, & GER- 


. ALDSON. Labor Relations and the Law. 
in'VWest Germany and the United States. 
, Pp. xxx,,606. Ann: Arbor, Mich. 
. Graduate School of Business Administra-, . 
tion, Univérsity of Michigan, -1969. x 
.$15 00. 


The ‘German. industrial relations system 


_is based on- four complementary decision- 


making systems: national and state law; : i 


'regional or national collective bargaining 
_ agreements -negotiated between employer 


i ‘mutual faith of.the Bank of England and-. 
' the Federal Reserve Bank: of New York.” . 


^ He regards this as all the more deplorable 
D since in his opinion the central bank ‘credits, 
""none of which was.actually utilized, and 
“the associated private loans may not have 


f ` really been needed -to-make the stabiliza- - 
He regrets. that. 


tion programs effective. 
the assistance in question ‘could not have 
been extended under the auspices of the 


- Financial Committee of the League of Na- - 
ions, as had: been done in several earlier . 


- such programs, instead of on the bas:s of 
the ad hoc multilateral ‘arrangements that 
were in fact adopted in each case. 


trast, 


associations and trade unions; 


enterprise.. : 
agreemients and consultations. between the. 
works councils of elected representatives of. . 
employees and manageménts; and manage- 
ment’s unilateral prescriptions. ‘In con- 
the: - American system merges the’. 
second and third strands into one, -with the 
trade unions acting as the sole agent for ' 


. employees in a particular bargaining unit. ` 
The respective jurisdictions. of the German | | 

` works councils and trade unions are sharply ` 
defined by law. German management exer- 


The ‘main conclusion drawn by the au- . 


““thor.is that the 1926 to 1928 experience. 


cises its'discretion without union challenges ` ` 


‘over a much wider area of, subjects than 
in.the United States. .On the other hand, : 
German employee ` organizations 


tion in the review of matters consideréd 
to be nonindustrial relations in the United ' 
States. The American.system provides a ` 


vi 


hayè 
greater rights to consultation and participa 


more continuous, better articulated proce- 


dure for linking employee job and eco- 


nomic interests through a series of inter- 
mediate agencies to the negotiations of the 
final agreement, and it enjoys a more 
effective complaint and grievance procedure. 

These profiles may be derived from the 
comprehensive, comparative inventory of 
labor relations law, and personnel policies 
and practices in the two countries. It of- 
fers an item by item discussion of the 
legal and substantive areas based largely 
upon reports of the loca! managements of 
ten metal companies in each company oper- 
ated by Ámerican corporations. The ques- 
tions and responses reflect. management's 
interests, points of view, and knowledge 
and, therefore, concentrate on operating 
practices. The authors, representing a Chi- 
cago law firm dealing with American indus- 
trial relations problems among others, re- 
viewed and integrated the responses. Thé 
, American approach to these problems, and 
particularly.the legal one, predominate in 
the presentation. The introductory state- 
ment on each subject respecting the Ger- 
man practice is usualiy based on German 
legal texts and printed American materials 
on Germany. No independent evaluation 
of the operating effects is offered, and such 
opinions as are presented are derived from 
the conclusions of American authors. . One 


` feels the absence of an adequate historical 


setting and an exposition of the under- 
lying philosophies. The reader is unable to 
grasp the contrasting spirits, define existing 
areas of controversy, understand the role 
of the parties in nalional economic and 
social life, appraise the representativeness 
of the practices in the ten German plants, 
or project likely future trends. For ex- 
ample, a reference is made to the presence 
of 1,700,000 foreign workers in this coun- 
try, but no consideration is presented of 
their impact upon the labor relations 
systems and practices. 

The book provides a useful intimate 
picture of personnel practices in terms of 
American interests. The juxtaposition of 
the presentations of German and American 
practices on each subject is most valuable. 
They will afford the American’ corporate 


officials in Germany easy mechanical access’ 
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to the contrasts, and the German plant 
manager with a base for understanding 
the questions of the headquarter staffs of 
the multinational corporation. While it of- 
fers a valuable addition to our literature, 
it is insufficient by itself to provide an 
understanding of the German system. It 
should, moreover, be paralleled by a com-. 
parative study of the two systems from 
the vantage point of German value struc- 
ture. The special contributions being made 
by the latter would then stand out and 
offer all a better opportunity for the ap- 
praisal of both its operation and American 
philosophy and practices. The headquarter 
staffs of these corporations may then be 
deterred from aggressively pursuing the 
American system. 

The glossary of terms is most valuable. 
The bibliography reflects the paucity of 
writings and analysis in American sources. 
It would have been helpful if it were sup- 
plemented by references to British and 
international, writings. The entire under- 
taking would have ‘benefitted from the 
active participation of a knowledgeable in- 
dustrial relations economist both in the 
planning and in the writing teams. 

i SoLoMON BARKIN 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


Joun P. WINDMULLER. Labor Relations 
in the Netherlands. Pp. xvi, 469. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. $14.00. j f 


Professor Windmuller of Cornell Univer- 
sity, already well known for his contribu- 
tions in the sphere of international labor 
organizations and for his previous articles 
on selected aspects of labor relations in the 
Netherlands, has now produced the only 
full scale treatment of the latter subject 
in English. This alone would not,. of 
course,. make it worthy of commenda- 
tion, but it does in fact deserve much 
appróbation. 

As the author remarks at the outset: 
“The chief problems which industrialized 
democracies assign to their industrial rela- 
tions systems do not differ much nowadays 
from one country to another. To reconcile 
national economic priorities with -the sec- 
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tional claims of strongly organized interest 
groups, to maintain full employment levels 
and high rates of economic growth without 
‘engendering excessive pressures on prices, 


wages, and the perennially endangered bal- 
ance of payments, to promote simultane- 


ausly industrial democracy, internal union: 


democracy, management efficiency, and 
labor productivity--these are major issues 


‘of national policy. The principal distinc-. 


Con between the industrial relations systems 
of Western democracies seems to lie not 
so much in the character or special mix of 
their problems but in the style and the 


' - institutional appartus which each nation has 
: chosen to cope with its burden.” 


Within this concept of'the scope of the 
volume, Professor Windmuller takes the 
> reader through the history of unionism 

prior to World War I, the, development. of 


' the industrial relations system between the . * 
two World Wars, the catastrophe of the 


war, and then the reconstruction, the struc- 


-'' ture and:government of the unions and the 


employer associations, the. :development ` of 
' the strong role of the government in the 
industrial relations system, and particularly- 
ir. wage policy and determination. 
Throughout the volume, we see the em- 
phasis on consultation between the three 
parties, and the stresses produced by an 
extreme centralization of decision-making 
within an extraordinarily complex institu- 
` tional structure. 
; : muller clearly recognizes, the solutions and 
' successes of the two decades up to 1967, 
: together with the lessons’ which: were 
learned from some not-so-successful efforts, 
are no guarantee of the future. He sees 


' change in the wind, but slowly as the many - 


bodies, governmental and private, gradually 
gestate a new consensus to meet new de- 
mands and priorities. Perhaps one straw 
in the wind, appearing after the publication 
of this volume, is the setting up by the 
employers’ federations of a strike fund to 
assist employers subjected to “unreasonable 
union demands"—this after a period in 
which strikes virtually disappeared as an 
official trade union tactic. ` 

Well written and well.organized, this 
vclume is a must for anyone interested 
either in the Netherlands itself or just in 


Yet, as Professor Wind- 
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how one other country has approached its 
labor relations problems. 
Hersert J. LAHNE . 
Chief, Division of Research 
Labor-Management Services 
Administration 
United States Department of Labor 
. Washington, D.C. 


PAUL T. Hartman. Collective Bargaining ` 


and Productivity: The Longshore Mech- 
anization Agreement. Pp. xix, 307. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1969. $8.50. l 


Professor Hartman’s book examines col- 


| lective bargaining in West Coast. long- 


shoring, focusing on the 1960 agreement 
whereby the International Longshoreman's 
and Warehousemen's Union gave up restric- 
tive work practices established during . 
nearly three decades, in return for higher 
wages and substantial and diverse benefits ' 
from tlie shipowner-employers, the Pacific . 
Maritime Association. - i 

Two chapters concern the economic back-. 
ground and collective bargaining history of. 
the industry; another gives the history and 
content of the 1960 agreement. Using ad- ` 
mittedly imprecise statistics, Hartman then 
argues that the agreements, rather than 
further mechanization, of which there ap- 
pears to have been relatively little, raised 
worker productivity substantially—by per- 
haps one-third during 1960 to 1965. Much 
bigger than anyone seems to have expected, 
the jump in, productivity brought the ship- 
owners far more in extra profits than they 
lost in extra worker benefits and wages. 
After 1960, wages went up at roughly the 
same rate as in the rest of the economy. 
Labor demand fell, due.to the growth in 
productivity, but the labor supply fell. 
faster, largely due to early-retirement pro- 
visions of the agreement, so that worker 
shortages appeared briefly in some ports. 

In two concluding chapters, Hartman 
outlines the 1966 extension of the agree- 
ment; sums up the modernization experi- 
ence, its causes, future prospects, and ap- 
plicability to other sectors of the economy 
(not very great); and adds a postscript on 
events through 1969, notably disputes over 
containerization. An appendix presents a 
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theoretical analysis of the nature NT im- 
_ pact of various types of work rules and 
union attitudes towards such practices, in- 
cluding Hartman's concept of a "negotiated 
production function" work rule, whereby 
the union allows the employer substantial 
opportunity for capital-labor substitution, 
but requires more of both inputs than the 
technological minimum. 

Specialists ‘might “wish a more detailed 
treatment of the industry’s collective bar- 
gaining history; it would, too, be interest- 
ing to know whether thé agreement meant 


lower prices for the shippers, or the public. 


Much of the theoretical appendix implicitly 
assumes that capital and labor are smoothly 
substitutable in longshoring, though some 
aspects of longshoring production technol- 
ogy may involve a fixed capital-labor ratio; 
the effects on employment, capital, and the 


like,' of ‘modernization agreements—of a | 


reduction in restrictive work practices 
coupled with an increase in; the wage—need 
to be discussed more rigorously. Withal, 
this is, as Lloyd Ulman’s introduction indi- 
cates, an interesting study of a union’s 
remarkable transition from a heavy empha- 
sis on restrictive work practices and a high 
“scarcity consciousness” to an equally em- 
phatic John L. Lewis-like willingness to 
trade off jobs for machines and higher 
wages. Its detailed theoretical and ana- 
lytical discussion should be useful both as 
a guide and a stimulus for further research. 
Mark R. KILLINGSWORTH 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Fisk University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


J. W. Goucn. The Rise of the Bniroiri: 
neur. Pp. 325. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1969. $8.95. 

Contemporary economists may agree 
fairly well on what they mean by entrepre- 
neur. But it is significant that this lan- 
guage has to rely on a French word to 
convey the meaning, and that this French 
word in this sense seems to have been 
esoteric until very recently. Gough quotes 
the Oxford Dictionary's first attempt to 
deal with the matter, as recently as its 
supplement of 1933; he might have added 


- capital and labour.” 
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M even the 1944 edition of ihe Shorter 


Oxford Dictionary still floundered, with "a 
contractor acting as intermediary between 
The point of this is 
that when the rising entrepreneurs were 
rising, the nature of their activity was still 
far short of definition. In the broadest 
sense, there were probably at least some 
people engaged in entrepreneur-like activ- 
ity at every stage of economic development 
(construction, clothing) ; yet the word only 
came into widespread use when large- 
scale industrial organization was quite far 
advanced. 

Mr. Gough had to make a rather arbi- 
trary decision in identifying his rising class. 
He restricted his attentions to Britain and, 
not surprisingly, decided that it was around 
.1540 to 1640 that the class of entrepreneurs 
was rising in this country. An even earlier 
date would not have been absucd; accord- 
ing to P. Ramsey's figures wkich Gough 
quotes, cloth exports from England, at 
118,000 cloths around 1540, were about 
thirty times as much as two hundred years 
before. There is a discussion both of the 
developments made by William Stumpe of 
Malmesbury in the mid-sixteenth century, 
and of the rather conservative legislation 
of the period, though the whole story is 
rather compressed. 

The entrepreneurs discussed inni were all 
producers of goods rather than of services, 
though the draining of the Fens was a type 
of public work of a rather special kind. 
Much of the book is rather anecdotal. It 
takes each of a number of industries in 
turn, and for each of these tells the story 
of a number of individual entrepreneurs. 
In many cases, we learn something of their 
personal background, which may or may 
not have included ownership of land. 
'There are tantalizing references to the con- 
tribution of technical skill, on the part of 
entrepreneurs and of their employees; 
tantalizing because we should like to know 
more about the process of acquiring new 
skills. 

It is probably not very useful to talk of 
entrepreneurs as a class. There is evidence 
for the view that there was something in 
common in the activities of the various 


entrepreneurs, but there was plenty of 


DNUS 


. time does not emerge. 


ep cong 


diversity too. Some were aristocratic, and 


. there is nothing to suggest that they lost 


caste by engaging in business of this kind. 
Some sought to.establish a monopolistic or 


protected position, though the place of- 


competition in the industrial world of the 
The signiflcance of 
financing arrangements is discussed, but not 


;DoVery. fully. 


The leather industry gets only a cane 


‘of paragraphs, although at this time it was 


' ^sécond in England only to cloth, and out- 
: “distanced the metal industries in the num- 


D 


D 


" thonopolist entrepreneur,” 


` ber of workpeople in it. Its history, Gough | 
' -tells us, has been comparatively neglected, 


“it escaped the attention of -the 
and he neglects 
.it too, leaving us rather mystified about 
‘the significance of this distinction be- 
"tween monopolist: entrepreneurs and non- 
monopolists. 
One source of disappointment i is that the 


because 


: author makes it all too smooth, too easy. 


The rather full notes suggest that hé relied ` 
mainly on the work of other authors, but 
he does not remind us of the exceedingly : 


* fragmentary nature of the.sources from 


- which the story is derived. .-It would have 


‘been useful if the reader could have learned 
a little more about the records that were 
kept by these entrepreneurs and the people 
around them. After all, the records were 
‘~of great importance for their own manage- 
ment functions, besides providing much of 


: the sparse material on which historians 


-have had to rely. 
. piece of description and it does well to 
emphasize the diversity. of motive, meth- 


‘ods, and fortunes of the people involved, 


'. while at the same time recognizing that 


there was a new set of.values abroad, 
favorable to new economic developments. 
P. A. BROMHEAD 
Department of Politics : 
University of Bristol 
England | S 


"JAMES C. EMERY. Organizational Planning 


and Control Systems: Theory and Tech- 
. nology. Pp. xiv, 166. New York: The 
‘Macmillan Company, 1969. $6.95. ` 

This book deals with two of the four 


basic functions of management; namely, - 
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The books is an elegant 


planning and control As such, it stresses 
the structüral and physiological aspects of 
organization with an information science 


‘orientation, and except for some oblique 


references, chooses to ignore: the human 
role in planning and control. It is aimed 
at a sophisticated audience who, by virtue . 
of either training or experience, have grown 
accustcmed to wrestling with ideas. on an 
abstract plane, and in rapid succession. To 


' the uninitiated, it will require considerable 


disciplined efforts. 

The book is divided into five chapters. | 
It begins with a somewhat technocal discus- 
sion of the systems concept in Chapter 


.One, and then proceeds to discuss organiza- 
- tion—business, social, and political—as a‘ 


particular type of system in Chapter Two. 
The rcle of an information system super- 
imposed on an organization to serve its 
purposes is next treated in considerable 
detail in. Chapter Three. A very lucid ex- 
position in moderate mathematical terms 
on the value of information constitutes the ' 
substance of Chapter Four. Finally, in 
Chapter Five, the author attempts a syn- 
thesis of information science, decision 
theory, and organization theory within the 
framework. of the planning and control 
functions of management... 
` In writing this book, Professor Emery, 


with his rich theoretical knowledge and 


practical experience, has performed a valu- 
able. service to the appropriate reading 
public.: Not only the practical business 


- executive could benefit by a deeper ap- 


preciation of the overall precepts and con-' 
cepts involved in the design. and operation 
of a planning and control system, but, the 
specialist might also find it a useful source 
of reference for work done in related areas 
other than his own. To most students in 
the several disciplines covered by the book, - 
it certainly represents a fertile ground for 


` new research ideas and endeavors. 


The. book is not designed, however, to 
answer such specific, yet vital, planning 
questions as: what relative weights should 
be assigned the several goals of an organi- 
zation, and how should one go about finding 
them out; what degree of centralization 


. and how much aggregation of data are ap- ^ 


propriaté at each level of the planning 


D 
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’ 


hierarchy; what additional information is 
worth acquiring; how much interaction be- 
tween sub-units is desirable- for “optimal” 
assurance of consistency in their decisions; 
and many others. Some of these ques- 
tions, of course, cannot be answered in 
generalities. Many, however, are unan- 
swerable because of theoretical inade- 
- quacies. Therefore, one unintended con- 


tribution of Professor Emery's work is” 


perhaps to underscore how much, or how 
little, organization theory has advanced be- 
yond the state of being a mixture of execu- 
tive common sense and academic exercises, 
the characteristic of which is: what can be 
applied is obvious, and what is not obvious 
cannot be applied. 

Professor Emery states in the Preface of 
the book, “My real goal is to provide a 
framework for the implementation of 
formalized man-machine planning systems. 
The first step in doing this, I submit, is 
the formulation of a suitable ‘world view’ 
about the-planning process. Nothing is so 


practical as a good theory.” Might not the . 


words be, interchanged =o read: “Nothing is 


so good as a practical theory"? His fü- _ 


ture work, no doubt forthcoming, translat- 
ing theory into the implementation of 
formalized man-machine planning systems 
is, therefore, awaited with great expecta- 
tions. S 
A. M. CHUNG 
Professor of Management and 
Operations Researca 

Drexel University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


ALFRED S. EICHNER. The Emergence. of 
Oligopoly: Sugar Refining as a Case 
Study. Pp. xi, 388. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. $12.00. , 
Alfred S. Eichner feels that economic 

theorists and policy-makers have failed to 

understand the historical processes which 
led to the "consolidation movement" .and 
the "emergence of oligopoly" in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

In his view, the motivation fcr consolida- 

tion “was the desire to eliminate price 

competition as a significant factor in busi- 
ness life" Indeed, this was inevitable 
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since, as Eichner puts it, "the competitive 
structure . . . was undone . . . because [it] 
was unviable. : The breakdown of competi- 
tion was inherent in the very conditions 
that-made competition . . . a reality." 

The Emergence of Oligopoly describes 
the process with reference to the sugar 
refining industry in the United States. The 
narrative is based on “a four-stage model.” - 
The first "stage" was a period of imper- 
fect competition characterized by handi- 
craft methods, with easy entry, but with 
geographic and other types of product dif- ' 
ferentiation affording market protection. 
This period was followed by a “Golden 
Age of Competition,” arising primarily 
from new technologies which led to greater 
product uniformity. Until.the 1870’s, the 
author argues, this competitive stage was a 
viable system. The appearance of panics, 
however, caused ruinous price cutting and 
a second phase of the period of competi- 
tion during which agreements, pools, and 
other cartelike arrangements emerged. 
When these were demonstrated to be inef- 
fective, principally in the 1890's, the 
“Corporate Revolution” occurred, with first 
the creation of a single giant enterprise in 
most industries, and then the gradual 
emergence of oligopoly. The fourth stage 
is that of today, the “Era of the Conglom- 
erate.” i 

Eichner presents his story in great de- 
tail. His sources are books, articles, unpub- ' 
lished dissertations, court decisions, case 
records and briefs, congressional hearings 
and reports, and newspapers of the popular 
and trade press. The first two historical 
stages are covered in the first quarter of 
the.book; the remainder of the volume 
treats the processes of consolidation and - 
the development of a national oligopoly. 
The consolidation is traced through the 
trust and holding company periods, with a 
good deal of attention to the legal and 


: social milieu of the E. C. Knight case, and 


into the relatively short period of near- 
dominance of the industry by the American 
Sugar Refining Company. Oligopoly arose 
from the inability of the latter to control 
entry, from technological opportunities 
grasped by other newer or smaller firms, 
and from governmental attacks charging 


i 
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various kinds of fraud as well as violations 
of the antitrust laws. 

- The book is rich in its portrayal of 
people. One can sense the intractable per; 


‘sonality of Claus Spreckels, Sr. and the 


*. > jn the end, 
'weighing sugar plays so critical a part in 


. four-stage model, 
^ |‘ characterized as analytic history. 
: ,does it employ the sort of quantitative 


pride of Henry O. Havemeyer. The role 
of the crusading, young Henry L. Stimson 
in the later years is handled well. 
when simple dishonesty in 


the decline of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, and old Havemeyer suffers a 


".fatal attack on Thanksgiving, one almost 


wishes the outcome was a bit happier one. 
' Save for its being based/on the so-celled 
the book cannot.:be 
Neither 


research now dubbed "the new economic 
history." It is good history, nonetheless, 


: complete "with appendixes which perhaps 
some “new economic historians” will find 


inviting. 


ALMARIN PHILLIPS 
Professor of Economics and Law 
University of Pennsylvania 
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